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PREFACE 


Ai suggested by numerous subscribers we have decided to go 

back to the original title of “ The Indian Annual Register ” instead 
of The Indian Quarterly Register ”, and this change is being given 
effect to from this year's issue, i. e„ 1930. As usual, the Register 
will henceforward be issued in two six-monthly volumes, each volume 
obronioling the events of the period by which it will bo represented 
on the cover. The 1930 Register Vol. I. chronicles the events of 

the period January—June 1930. 

Owing to the great space taken up by the momentous events 
of the Civil Disobedience campaign launched by Mahatma Gandhi, 
room could not be found for the proceedings of the Provincial Councils in 
this volume. It is proposed, however, to incorporite the proceedings 
of those Councils for the whole year in the next issue. 

This volume is divided into 5 parts as follows 

1. INDIA IN HOME POLITY. 

A. A chronicle of day to day events with a summary of 

chief events, pp. 17—64. 

B. The introduction gives a general survey of the 

political situation of the period with a philosophic 
retrospection of the origin of the Nationalist 

Movement in India, pp. 65—84. 

Details of the great happenings of the period, pp 85—192* 

a. DIGEST OF PROCEEDINGS of the— 

A, Legislative Assembly, pp. 193—317. 

B. Council of State, pp. 318—332. 

S. PROCEEDINGS OF THE PUBLIC BODIES— 

Such as the All India Congress Committee, 
Provincial Conferences, both Political & Commu¬ 
nal, Associations and Chambers of Commerce 

pp. 333—430. 
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4. INDIA IN PARLIAMENT & ABROAD— 

Indian Debate in the House of Lords and 
House of Commons, India in the International 
Labour Conference, Indians in Kenya and South 
Africa, etc,, pp. 433—470. 

B. BRITISH INDIA & INDIAN STATES- # 

Proceedings of the Chamber of Princes and 
the States ' Peoples ’ Conferences, the Patiala 
Indictment and the official enquiry into allega* 
tions, pp. 471—520. 

We beg to express our grateful acknowledgment to Prof. Pramathanath 
Mukhopadhya, the late Editor, the “ Servant ”, Calcutta for his very 
kindly writing down the introductory portion of this volume. He has also 
consented to continue in the next volume. 


Calcutta, 
January, 1931. 


The Indian Annual Register Office 
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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 


Jan.-June 1930. 




Chronicle of Events 

January 1930. 

Chief events :—^British Press stiffening in its attitude owing to 
Congress Indeoendence resolution—Withdrawal of Congress Party from 
the Councils—rhc Assembly deadlock—Viceroy's threatening attitude in 
his Assembly speech—Suppressions of processions and public meetings 
under section 144 —Impressive celebration of Independence Day. 

1st. Indian National Congress ;—Pt. .Tawaharlal Nehru, the President closed the 
1929 session of the Congress at Lahore by declaring Independence as the creed ot 
the Congress. He said “ India’s cry for independence has already resounded 
in all parts of the world and has enabled overseas Indians to raise their heads 
high. The history of the world taught that it was not the flock of sheep that 
won freedom but bands of disciplined and determined men.” He also moved 
that the free India would repudiate all national debts incurred by the present 
imperialistic Government if they are found unjust on enquiry. 

Split in the Congress Camp: —After the conclusion of the Congress the first 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee for the year 1930 was held for the 
principal purpose of appointing the Working Committee for the new year. There 
was split over the procedure aciopted by the President in electing members pnd this 
gave rise to the formation of a new p.arty in the Congress camp called the “The 
Congress Democratic Party.” The members of this party who walked out, in the 
course of a statement eKplaming their conduct, said that the step taken by Mahatma 
Gandhi in moving the list of ten members “ en bloc ” and the President’s action 
in shutting out amendments to the names proposed were against Article 24 of 
the Constitution of the Congress—Pandit Jawaharlal contradicted the allegations 
and nointed out the wisdom of not electing members from the group which had 
votea against Mahatma’s Independence Resolution as that would create a deadlock 
in the Executive of the Congress. 

2nd. Journalists' Conference held at Lahore under the presidentship of Mr. Abdulla 
Brelvi—Important resolutions concerning the future of journalism and the w’clfare 
of journalists were passed. 

The new Working Comnnttie of the Congress held its first sitting and passed 
a resolution fixing Sunday, the 26th of January, 1930, for a countrywide demons¬ 
tration supporting the Congress creed,—the creed of ” Puma Swarajya” or Com¬ 
plete Independence. Meetings will be held all over the country on that date and 
Congress members present wul take upon themselves the glorious task of preach¬ 
ing the Congress programme to the masses. 

Abstention from Councils :—The President of the Congress issued an appeal 
requesting members of the Assembly, the Provincial Councils and Government 
CommitteeB to resign forthwith from these bodies. He also trusted that members, 
who went in on other than Congress tickets, but approved of its decision and 
the programme laid dow’n by it, will do likewise. 

Nationalist Moslem Party's Appeals :—Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Dr. 
Ansari, being authorised by the Nationalist Moslem Party, issued aii appeal in 
the course of which they said : “ We have no doubt in our own mind that 
Mussalmans owe it to their Motherland to respond to the historic call of the Con¬ 
gress and join it with cheerful determination to see the National struggle 
through.” 

A Conference of Nationalist Muslims held under the presidentship of Mr. 
Afzal Haq at Lahore called upon Mussalmans generally and the section of them 
who made their co-opeiation with the Congress conditional upon the independence 
creed being accepted, to join the Congress in large numbers and take part in the 
struggle for national freedom. 

3rd. Pandit MoUlai't Bugle Call In obedience to the Lahore Congress resolution 
regarding boycott of legislatures Pandit Motilaf Nehru, the Leader of the Congress 
Party io the Assembly, addrwsed letters to iadividuahmembers to resign their seats 
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immediately. He pointed out that the Conpjrcss members were bound by the very 
pledge which they had signed at the time of socking election to vacate their seats 
in the legislatures when called upon to do so. 

The Shipping Conference attended by representatives of the principal com¬ 
panies engaged in the coastal trade in India, was opened at New Delhi by His 
Excellency the Viceroy. The Conference was held within closed doors, and the 
Press was not allowed, admission. 

Bengal Landholders Demands : —V Conference of the Landholders of Bengal 
and Assam was held in Calcutta, Maharaja 8 ris Chandra Nandy of Cossimbazar 
presiding. Resolutions were adopted condemning the Delhi bomb outrage, wel¬ 
coming the Viceroy's Announcement of a Round Table Conference and urging that 
the landholding interest should be adecpiatcly ami separately represented in the 
Conference in the framing of the future constitution of Jiulia. 

4lh. Earl Bussell's Fa!niinations : —Earl Kiisscll, I^nd(ir-Sccretary for India, 
speaking at a Labour Party meeting at (yanibndge reterred to the situation in 
India and stated that none knew better than Indians themselves how very 
foolish it was to talk of compb'te indt'pendencc. lie said that Dominion Status 
was not possible at the moment and w’onld not be lot a long time. Great Britain 
had been guiding India along the road towards democracy and to let her go 
suddenly would be calamity for India. The lAibour Party would not allow 
themselves to be turned aside Irom their objective by foolish resolutions or other 
forms of propaganda. They were perfectly honest in saying that their objective 
was the Self-Government' of India. For that they were w'orkmg but they were 
hindered by these foolish resolutions.—This speech was subsciiucntly contradicted 
by the NoGle Earl, but it did not com nice the indian jioliticians. 

Death of Mr. Ma'.hanil Hag ’—Mr. Ibuj was a prominent Congress leader 
during the Non-Co-operation days. He abandoned bis jiractu'c as Barrister in the 
Non-Co-operation days and had been leading a retired life. 

5th. Munshigan/ Satyagraha —Satyagraha at tlic temple of Ivali at Munshipinj 
commenced since dOth August ULM). The Satyagrahis were uj) till now daily 
sitting at the temple gate with oflerings lor the deity and the gate was kept 
closed during the wdiole day and nobody was allow’ed to enter the compound. 

6th. National Flag Hoisting: —I’andit .law’aharlal Nehiu, President of the Congress 
issued the follow’iug appeal.— * The Congress Working t/ommittco has fixed 
Sunday 20 th. .lauuary for a eountry-wide celebration for the adoption of complete 
independence 01 “ Puma Swarajya" as its immediate objective by the Congress. 
It should be remembered that 20th .lanuary is the last Sunday of the month, 
that is to say, the day on which the National Flag i.-^ hoisted at 8 in the morning. 
I would suggest that the JHag should be unfurled as usual at this time. Later in the 
day there should be processions and a publn- meeting should be held at five in 
the evening under the National Flag. 

7lh. India)!, Independence in E, S. *1. Senate —^reiiatur Blame of Wisconsin moved a 
resolution on this day for recognition liy thi* Ciiited Btatos of Indian In¬ 
dependence. Senator Blaines resolution, in the final form, runs as follows:— 
** Whereas the people of India are sjKmtaiieously moving towards ihe adoption of 
Belf-Governmcnt under the constitutional form with popular approval and seek¬ 
ing National Independence, therefure be it lesolvod that the Senate of tht United 
States, mindful of the struggle tor independence that gave birth to our Ripublic, 
participates with (he pcopli' with deep interest that they feel for the success of 
the people of India in their struggle for liberty and indepeiidenee, and be it further 
resolved that the Senate of the I'liiied States pleilges its constitutional support 
to the President of the Ibiired States whenever he may deem it jiroper to recog¬ 
nize the sovereignty and independence of India and recommendb an early recog¬ 
nition,’’ 

8th. Bandat'iUa Satgatfraha A campaign against the estublibhrncnt of Union 
Boards in Banda villa Union in the district of dcssoro had been going on for 
about six months. The campaign was first initiated b;^ the Bandavilla Congress 
Committee and the Secretary of that Committee, Sj. Bijay Chandra Ray took the 
lead in the matter. The reason why the people opposed the formation of the 
Union Boards was the enhanced taxation which followed the establishment of 
Boards. The people refused to pay*the taxes and a no-tax campaign was in full 
swing. The Government initiated a policy of severe repression and many villa- 
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^yers includin^ij some of the important Avorker^ were beiii^ prosecuted. The mov¬ 
able property of all those who resorted to non-payment was beinp; attached and 
sometimes stealthily auctioned. Valuable cattle worth forty, fifty and sixty rupees 
were beinp; sold for paltry sums of money. 

Pandit MatilaVs Appeal for P^nitij ’‘Thostj nho uould have a parallel Gov¬ 
ernment institution at once wish to begin at the wrong end. This is not the time 
for hair-splitting argument. One need of the hour is perfect discipline. I appeal 
to all Congressmen to rally under the standard of Mahatma (landhi and lik<* true 
soldiers implicitly obey the commands of theii general”—thus appealed Pandit 
Motilal Nehyi in the course of a long statement. 

9th. Mahatma Preparin';!: Mos'^ Cnil Disnhedience *—Mahatmn (hindhi, in the course 
of an article in th<‘‘‘Young India” wrote Granted a perfectly non-violent 
.atmosphere and a fulfilled constructive jirogranirnc, I would undertake to lead the 
Mass Civil Disobedience struggle to a successful i-^sue in the space of a few 
months.” 'fhe Maluitina then cleaily interpivt(‘d the (\uigress point of view of 
Dominion Status \vhich meant “Com]dete Ind(‘pcndence ])lus voluntary partner¬ 
ship with liritain as it might be with any other nation tor mutual good.” 

lllh. Presiding over the Coutcrciice ot the grailuatcs ol the National TTniversity. 
Mahatma Gandhi declared that National Universities should be the factories for 
the execution of the ('ongress programme lie said that students of national 
Univei’sitics should he prcparcil to give up then literary studies, if necessary, 
till the attainment of Iiidcpcridt'iici' like the students of the I niversities of Oxford 
and Carnhridge during the War. Students and ]>rof(>sors of national universities 
were expected to ha\o Ining faith in Truth and Non-violence. They should not 
merely bi'licvo in them as a policy. They should be leady to lay down their lives 
in defence of thiir eoantry and honoui. and should belie the predictions ot 
those who s.ud that not a vimiii would be left iinsullii'd and not a shop would be 
left unlootcd ua soon as the Englishmen left India. 

The Meerut Conspiracy Case The Magistrate framed the following charge 
against of the accused discharging (’hondbnri Dharain^ir Singh :—“ That you 
in and between within and without Piitish India, agreed and conspired 

together with one another, and with Amir Haider Khan, absconding accused, and 
persons and bodies mentioned in the list attached and other persons known and 
unknow’n and not before the ('ourt, to deprive the King of the Sovereignty of 
British India and theieliy committed an oifence punishalile under section 121-A, 
Indian IVnal Code, and within cognuanee of the (k)iui of Sessions I hereby 
direct that you slioiild be trunj bcfoie the Court under the said charge.”—It may 
bo recalled ‘that 32 aumsed, namelj, 24 Hindus, 4 Mussalmans, 3 Europeans and 
one Parsee, who were alleged to bo cominunisth, were being tried on a charge of 
conspiracy for waging war again.st the King. 

Ail All-Pat tics Conference of the SlIJis wa^ licid at Lahore when the follow¬ 
ing resolutions were jiassed :~(a) This Confcr<‘nce n'cords wuih sense of apprecia¬ 
tion all the etibrts made by Mahatma Gandhi and other leaders during Congress 
Week at Lahore to meet the Sikh viewpoint and looks with approval the total 
withdrawal of tlic N(*liru Report, (b) The Conterciice, however, believing the 
Congress resolution regaiding the SikJis is still not satisfactory, further resolves 
that although the Sikhs have never stood in the way of the abolition of coinmu- 
ualism in the eonstitution of the country, in the event of communal solution 
being found neees.'^ary in the future constitution no solution would be acceptable 
to the Sikhs that docs not give them 30 per cent re]>rosentation in the legislative 
and administrative bodies ot the Punjab and adequate representation in the central 
and other provincial legislatures, (c) The Conference further resolves that in view 
of the recent development coupled with the assurance of Mahatma Gandhi about 
the inclusion of the Sikh colour in the National Flag, that the Sikh people be¬ 
lieve that the assurance will shortly be fulfilled.” 

13th. Assembly Bomb Case Their Lordships Justice Fforde and Addison pro¬ 
nounced orders in the appeal preferred by Bhagat Singh and B. K, Dutt against 
their conviction and sentence to transportation for life in what is popularly 
known as the Assembly Bomb Case, dismissing the same. Delivering the judg¬ 
ment, Mr. Justice Fforde said : “ It is no excuse to say that Bhagat Singh and 
Dutt were sincerely and passionately actuated by a desire to alter the present 
order of things, we hold that the explo’sions of the bombs in the Assembly, how- 
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ever carefully the missiles mip^hfc have been thrown, were imminently dangerous 
acts, such as the appellants must be deemed to know, would, in all probability, 
cause death or at least, such bodily injury as was likely to cause death.” 

14th. The Call of Youth :—The following? resolutions were passed unanimously at a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the All-Bengal Youth Association 
(a) The All-Bengal Youth Association whole-heartedly supports the Independence 
Resolution passed in the Lahore Congress and congratulates the leaders on taking 
a bold lead towards the ever-cherished ideal of the Youth of the Country, (b) The 
All-Bengal Youth Association further calls upon all the District and other Youth 
Associations and all youngmen and women of Bengal to be ijp in earnest to 
translate the Independence Resolution of the Congress into action and they are 
furthermore called upon to celebrate the Independence Day on the 2Gth January, 
1930 in conjoint efforts with the various Congress Committees by hoisting Nation¬ 
al Flags, organising processions, holding meetings and illuminating every house ol 
Bengal in the evening as embodying a National Illumination Day. 

Burma Governor^s Stern Warmnff : —Dealing with the political situation in 
India and Burma and the question of separation at the dinner of the Trades Asso¬ 
ciation, H. E. Sir Charles Innes observed, that the Government would not tolerate 
any attempt to give effect to the Congress resolutions for independence and civil 
disobedience. Outlining the views of the Government on the question of separa¬ 
tion, Sir Charles remarked that the more India approximated to Self-Government 
the leas justification there would be of Burma being included in India merely for 
reasons of administrative convenience and it could not properly be included in a 
self-governing India except with its own express consent. 

16lh. Uamijalli Bomb Explosion : —K. P. Bhattacharjee and P. Roy, two young 
Bengalees who were arrested in connection wuth the bomb exj>losion in the 
Dharmasala in the Ramgalli on the 24th of November, 1029 were sentenced to 
seven years’ rigorous imprisonment. The Magistrate held in the course of the 
judgment that there was enough evidence to show that the bombs were meant 
for the Special Magistrate’s court and the officers connected with the conduct of 
Lahore Conspiracy Case. 

17lh. Lord Birkenhead's Ful mi nation : —In an article full of virility and virulence 
of abuse, in the “ Daily Telegraph,” Lord Birkenhead called the Indian verna¬ 
cular press the most illiterate in the world, and d(‘scribed Mr. Wedgwood Benu 
as the world’s best-known political feather-weight and characterised Eail Russell’s 
statement as the first honest utterance in the present crisis which had not been 
repudiated or challenged by Mr. Benn. 

The Congress call ; —The Working Committee of the Indian National (con¬ 
gress issued a comprehensive resolution for adoption at meetings to be held all 
over India on Sunday, the 26th. January, the Puma Swarajya Day. It was the 
mandate of the head of the Congress executive that the resolution must be road 
at the meetings in the language of the people concerned. 

EUtreatment of Lahore Prisoners :—Fifteen accused in the Lahore conspiracy 
case, with the exception of Bhagat Hingh, Batukeshwar Dutt and Kundalal, filed 
a petition in the Special Magistrate’s Court praying that they may be released on 
bail for the following reasons:—i1) the petitioners are deprived of proper oppor¬ 
tunities of defence as attorneys arc not allowed to see them in the court ( r jail ; 
(2) their complaints in respect of bad treatment arc not attended to by the 
Magistrate; (3) they are punished by the jail authorities for matters occurring in 
court : one accusea was punished by the superintendent of the jail for contempt 
of court. 

Womeii's Education :—The first meeting of the All India Women’s Education 
fund Association held at Bombay under the presidency of Lady Irwin resolved 
to take immediate steps to carry out the proposal for the establishment of a 
central college for training kindergarten secondary teachers and requested the 
Association to allot money for the purpose. The meeting was attend^ by Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Ambalal Sarabhai, Ranee Inderkaran and others. 

2he Liberals at Bombay put their heads to devise suitable propaganda to 
popularise the Madras resolutions and to pool together opinion in favour of 
Dominion Status. They announced the organisation of an All Parties Convention 
to solve the Hindu-Muslim problem; 
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18th. Hindu Mahasabha^s Resolution: —The Hindu Mahasabha Working 

mittee met at New Delhi attended by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Ka]a 
Narindra Nath, Mr. Gokulchand Narang, Dr. B. S. Moonjee and Mr. 

Kelkar and passed the following resolutionsThe Hindu Mahasabha 
welcomes the announcement of the intention of the British Government to hold a 
Round Table Conference of the representatives of British India and of the Indian 
States to discuss the future constitution of India. The Sabha is of opinion that 
the country will not be satisfied with anything less than immediate grant of 
Dominion Status and the Sabha hopes to be able to offer its co-operation to the 
Government at the proposed Conference to settle the principles of a Dominion 
Government (institution, suitable to the needs of India. At the same time the 
Sabha hopes that the Government will take such measures as are necessary to 
create a satisfactory atmosphere for the success of the Conference.” 

U. P, Muslims Opposition to Independence :—The U. P. Moslem League and 
Muslim members of the Council insued the following statement:—“We are in 
fundamental disagreement with the resolution of independence passed by the 
Indian National (Congress. We arc strongly of opinion that the resolution is 
dangerous. Our community will take no part in any action by the Congress 
to effectuate its demands. We have no objections to taking part in any confer¬ 
ence which may be summoned for a settlement cf the communal problem in res¬ 
ponse to the appeal of the Indian National Liberal Federation meeting at Mad¬ 
ras, provided the members chosen for the Conference represent our views and 
sentiments and the resolution passed at the All-Parties Muslim Conference in 
Delhi on 1st. January. 1929, is prominently kept in view by the parties who 
participate in such a conference.” 

Postponement of Resignation :—A Conference of the members of the Asbcmbly 
and the (council of State of all parties met in New Delhi under Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and adopted the following resolutions:—(a) This joint meeting 
of the members of tha Nationalist, Congress and other parties in the Central 
Legislature holds that the boycott of legislatures, particularly at this juncture, is 
calculated to cause a groat injury to the national interests. Consecjuently, it 
appeals to all those members of the Central as well as the Provincial legislatures 
who have not beem elected on the Congress ticket not to resign their seats in the 
legislatures and it makes a special appeal to the members elected on that ticket 
not to resign their seats till the end of the ensuing session in view of the fact 
that there is not sufficient time for bye-elections being held to fill their seats and 
to safeguard the interests of their electors, (b) In case however of those Congress 
members who think it proper to resign forthwith, this meeting appeals to them 
to stand for re-election and also strongly appeals to their constituents and the 
public to support their candidatures and to allow them to be re-elected without 
opposition if possible. 

Igih. The Call of Youth :—The following resolutions regarding the celebration of 
the Independence Day was adopted at a meeting of the Working Committee of 
the All-Bengal Students’ Association :—“That the Independence Day be celebrated 
all over Bengal by the students of Bengal and that the following programme be 
adopted for the purpose of celebration :—(1 ) All students’ organisations be asked 
to hoist a National Flag in their respective office buildings at the time appointed 
by the Indian National Congress ; ( 2 ) That Independence Day flags with the 
name of the A. B. S. A. and a suitable motto inscribed on them be distributed freely 
and the students be asked to attend their classes on the following day by wearing 
the badges ; ( 3) That a procession of the students starting from the A. B. S. A. 
office will parade the main streets of Calcutta and join the ‘Independence Day’ 
meeting of the National Congress”. 

20th. President PateFs bold stand Due to the Government's flouting the authority 
of the Chair, President Patel took a bold stand in clearing the galleries of police 
and visitors before commencing the business of the day. He said that the posting 
of the police in the galleries and precincts was a deliberate deflnauce of the 
President’s orders on tne Crerar Committee Report. 

Warning to the Liberals :—In connection with the reported intention of 
Liberals to seek a communal scttlemeni through an All-Parties’ Conference, Dr. 
Moonjee, the President of the Mahasabha said in the course of a statement 
“The Liberals seem to aspire to tiead where even the National Congress, with all 
its prestige and popular support, has failed to BUoceed->I mean a solution of the 
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political and communal difference on the principle of pacts and concessions. T 
appeal to the Liberals in the name of peace and harmony, to desist from their 
perilous path.’’ 

21ftt. I^esident PateVs Apologia :—President Patel made a lengthy statement dis¬ 
cussing the situation which had arisen as a result of the Congress resolution ou 
Council boycott and declared that he ceased to be a party man with his acccptanct; 
of the Speakershij) and owed it to the House to continue to regard himself as a 
non-party man. 

22nd. C. P. Council : Mr. Pradhan’s resolution recqininending to the Government 
to grant amnesty to all persons convicted of political or comnifiiial offences in 
province carried against Government opposition. 

23rd. Bengal Congress Leaders Case Mr. 8ubash Chandra Pose, Mr. Kiran Shankar 
Roy, ])r. .T. M. Das Gupta and nine other prominent Congressmen, wln3 wer»' 
charged with sedition and conspiracy, were sentenced to one yc^ar’s rigorous 
imprisonment. It may he remomberetl that the leaders led a procession with placards 
bearing mailers like “Long Live Revolution,” “Down with Imperialism” etc. on 
the Political Sufferers’ Day in August 1929. Bail was refused to them as they 
refused to give an undertaking not to participate either directly or indirectly 
in any meeting. 

Sah/agt aha in Malta State . —The peasants of this place launched Satyagraha 
protesting against the harassment on account of the system of forced labour 
which was rampant there and against the free supply of milk, cowdmig cakes 
fodder etc , to the Stale and the imposition of certain taxes which the farmers 
considered (0 b“ e.xce‘'Sive and illegal. Severe repressive measures Mere being 
taken by th(‘ Slate, Hcveral conflicts occurring between the farmeis and the State 
Police. The properly of the farmeis were being attached and several arrests 
made. Mahatma Gandhi having given his approval to Satyagraha (ampaign. the 
Rathiawar S.ityagraha Dal took up tlie cause of the farmers and battmes of 
volunteers ueio*despatched to the village. The Durbar, seeing that the campaign 
was gaining ground and that the farmers 'were tirra, started negotiations with the 
leaders with the result that a settlement was effected. 

25lli. Viceroy’* Aiiembly Speech :—Referring to the Congress resoliitioii on Indepen¬ 
dence and Civil Disobedience, Lord irvvin said ;—“It remains my firm desire as 
it is of His Majesty's Government, following the recently professed wish of the 
British IJoiise of Commons, to do everything that is ]>os*hible for conciliation in 
order that Great Britain and India may collaborate together in finding a solution 
of the present difficulties. . But it is no loss incumlient upon me to make it 
plain that 1 shall discharge to the full, the responsibility resting upon mysoll 
and upon niy (fovernment for the effective maintenance of the authority 
of law.” 

Nationalist Manifesto on the Viceyogs speech —J’hc Nationalist, Party of the 
Assembly issued (he following statement:—“Affei the speech of the Viceroy ^v'c 
feel that the general effect of Viceroy’s statem^mt will be to create an iiripression 
that Dominion Status is a distant goal for India and has to h^^ reached by a long 
journey. It is unfortunate that in this connection the Viceioy stresses the 
distinction between journey and its end. We think that the supreme need of the 
hour was a stiiteinent creating a better atmosphere for the Round l^.blc Con- 
^ ferenee, strengthening hope for tJie achievement of Dominion Staius at the 
C earliest moment. We hold the view that in the early establishment of Dominion 
Htatus lies the solution of the present difficulties. A policy of repression at this 
juncture will he very annoying. It will aggravate what it is intended to cure.” 

Kahori Shai ajanfra Case :—Sj Manindra Narain Roy, sub-editor of the 
“Search Light” and yj Nirinal Chandra Guha Burman, proprietor of the Devenham 
Press, were sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment each under section 
124 A. I. P. C. at Calcutta. The conviction was in connection with the publication 
of a book headed “Kakori Rarajantra” which was published from the Devenham 
Press. 

Moslem Non-participation on Independeyice Day Maulauas Mahomed Ali, 
Shaukat Ali, Snafi Daoodi and Nawan Ismail Khan in a statement urged Mussal- 
raans not to participate in the Independence demonstration of the Congress as, 
they said, the Congress leaderti did not make any effort to arrive at any settle¬ 
ment on the Hindu-Muslim question. 
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2fith The Independence Day Celebration Pundit Jawabarlal Nehru, Congress 
President issued the following statement to the press“Reports from all 
over the country show how magnificently the Independence Day has been 
celebrated by all classes. And I must respectfully congratulate the nation on the 
success of the solemn and orderly demonstrations. Towns and villages vied with 
each other in showing their enthusiastic adherence to independence. In the great 
cities led by Calcutta and Bombay scores of thousands met and took the great 
resolve and in the country-side thousands of villages assembled at numerous 
village-meetings. In Lahore the Congress spoke on behalf of the nation and 
proclaimed Independence as our immediate objective. On the Independence 
Day it was Rhe nation itself that spoke India herself with a million 
voices taking the pledge of Independence and the resolve to sever the 
British connection which had ruined her in so many ways. The pledge has 
been taken, the Hag of freedom has been hoisted. Let no one who has taken 
that pledge forget it or weaken in his resolve and lot no one do anything which 
may bring dishonrur to the National Flag. In the inidr»t of these national 
rejoicings I have read with pain and surprise of the ‘flight disturbance that 
marred the great Bombay demonstration. 1 do not know all the facts and there* 
fore I hesitate to draw any conclusion or to say much. But I cannot permit anv 
attempt to dishonour the Nhiiiotial Flag by whosoever committed to pa^s unnoticed. 
There is and should be no rivalry between our Xatiomil Tri*eoloiir Flag atid the 
Workers’ Keil Flag. 1 honour and respect the blood and sufflring of the 
workers. And our Tri-colour Flag, if it stands for anything, stands for fh(‘ 
tre^om of the masses of India from exploitation. To'day it is the symbol of 
Independence, the outer emblem of the yearning in our hearts the sight of which 
floating bravely and proudly against the blue lixlian sky fills us with gladness 
ami gives us strength and hope to go forward and win. \Vc shall tolerate no 
dishonour to that Flag from any country or from any individual whether he is 
an indiaii or a foreigner. We shall jirotect it and detend it with full determin¬ 
ation with the last ounce of strength and energy in us. And those that may 
attack it and seek to dishonour it shall be none ot us and with them w’e shall 
have nothing iii common”. 

The Dacca Riot A communal not occurred at Dacca on the Independence 
day when a National Flag proecFsion organised by the local Congress leaders 
came near the Narindia mosque shouting ‘Bande Matarara’ at which some 
Mabonicdans came out from the mosque and took the processionists to task for 
disturbing them when saying their pra>er. }!?oon Hindus and Mahomedans came 
to blows and some men belonging to both parties sustained injuries. The rioters, 
it was alleged, entered the mosque, tore the Koran and set hre to some articles. 
A printing press lielongiiig to a Mahomedan gentleman of the locality was also 
attacked. Horne Mahomedans of the locality attacki'd a iliiulu hoiise, but disper¬ 
sed at the Bight of armed police. Almost simultaneously with the disturbances 
in Narindia stray cases of assault took place iii diflcrent parts of the city. Cases 
of murderous assaults and loot contiiiuw till the next si.x days after which the 
situation W’as brought under control by the eflbrts of a Beaee (/’ommitlee composed 
of local influential Hindus and Mussalmans. 

27lh. Madras Conner I :—Resolution moved and adopted welcoming the Viceroy’s 
announcement and reieclmg Mr. Haldauha's inocuous amendment in which he 
supported the JJeibi Leaders’ Manifesto. 

28th. Legislative Assembly :—The House passed Mr. Jayakar s resolution urging 
Government “to revive the competitive examination foi recruitment to the I. M, S. 
which had been held in abeyance for 14 years, and hold it annually simultane¬ 
ously in India and England and make it obligatory for the entrants to the exa¬ 
mination ill India to hold a medical quaUfication registerable in India.”—It may 
be mentioned in this connection that two Indians were at this time appointed as 
heads of the Calcutta Medical College and Campbell Medical School for the 
first time. 

Lahore Conspiracy case .—Accused Bhagat Singh handed a long letter to 
the Magistrate, requesting him to convey it to the Home Member, Government of 
India. He read only the concluding portion of that letter and said that if the 
Government did not give them a satisfactory reply and redeem the promises made 
by them within seven days of the receipt .of their letter, they would resort to 
hunger-sltike again. 
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28th. New Parti/ in Assam :--At a meeting of the moderate leaders of the Assam 
Valley, at which Rai Rahadur K. L. Barua was present, the Assam Nationalist 
Party was formed with the object of attaining full responsible Government 
in the province and elevating the status of India to that of a self-governing 
Dominion within the Empire in the immediate future. The party will not co¬ 
operate or work with other parties or groups to bring about severance of British 
connection and isolate India from the rest of the Empire. They were in favour 
of participation in the proposed Round-Table Conference. 

29lh. ihc Couficil of tlw Western India Liberal Association at Bombay asserted that 
Liberals were convinced that the only way to produce contentment and tranquillity 
in the country was to establish Dominion Status ns early as possible. Repression 
would not meet the situation but only aggravate it. 

Amnesty to Political Prisoners The Government policy on the question of 
amnesty to political prisoners was explained by Sir .Tames Crerar in the Assembly. 
He said the Government found it difficult to appreciate how it could be expect^ 
that the Government should consider any action in the conditions that unfortunately 
at present prevailed, namely, the existence of an active movement for the attain¬ 
ment of independence, threats of civil disobedience on a large scale and numerous 
incitements addressed for the most part to young men and intendeti to convey 
to their minds ideas of violent action and revolution. 

30th. Mahatma'i 11 Pointt “His Excellency the Viceroy deserves the thanks of 
every Congressmiin for having cleared the atmosphere and let us know exactly 
where we stand,” wrote M. Gandhi in “Young India,*’ commenting on the 
Viceroy’s address to the Assembly. Proceeding, the Mahatma made to Ijord Irwin 
the following off’er that he had made to Itord Reading ‘YD Total prohibition ; (2) 
Reduction of the Ratio to Is. 4d. ; (3) Reduction of land revenue by at least 50 per 
cent and making it subject to legislative control ; (4) Abolition of the salt tax ; 
(5i Reduction of the Military expenditure by at least 50 per cent ; ( 6 ) Reduction 
of the salaries of the highest grade service to one half or less so as to suit the 
reduced revenue ; (7) Protective tarilf for foreign cloth ; ( 8 ) Passage of the Coastal 
Traffic Reservation Bill ; (9) Discharge of all political prisoners save those con¬ 
demned for murder, withdrawal of all political prosecutions and abrogation of 
Section 124-A, Regulation III of 1818 and the like and permission to all Indian 
exiles to return ; (10) Abolition of the C. I. D. or its popular control ; (11) Issue 
of licenses to use fire-arms for self-defence, subject to popular control. This is, by 
no means an exhaustive list of the pressing needs. But let the Viceroy satisfy these 
very simple, but vital needs of India. He will then hear no talk of Civil Disobe¬ 
dience and the Congress will heartily participate in any Conference where there is 
a perfect freedom of expression and demand" 


February 1930 

Chief events :—Labour unrest in Bombay—Liberal cry for dominion 
Status and Liberal warning to Government on the dire conseqaenoes 
of repression—All-India preparation for Civil Disobedience—Mahatma 
Authorised Dictator—Settlement of Assembly impasse. 


l»t. Labour Unrest :—The Workers of the Rcwal Indian Dockyard, Bombay downed 
their tools as a protest against the Palli System” which was recently intro¬ 
duced. Under this system during the season when the pressure of work was Jess 
heavy, working hands were temporarily discharged to be taken back with the return 
of the normal season. 

2 nd. Passing away of His Highness Sir Lakhajiraj, Thakor Saheb oi Rajkot. He 
was an enlightened and progressive ruler in Kathiawar and the first to open a 
People's Assembly in 1923. A man of multifarious activities he endeared himself 
to all and took a personal interest for the moral and material uplift of his sub¬ 
jects in various directions. 
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Benares Police Raid SearchoH were made in connoctiou with the leaflet 
“ Philosophy of the Bomb ” issued by the Hindustan Hocialist Republican Society, 
The places searched numbered eleven, and were mostly those belon^j^in^ to the 
memoers of the Benares youth League. No arrests were made. 

3rd* Princes and British India :—“The Indian States canJhave nothing to do 
with the creed of Independence*’ said the Maharaja of Patiala at a Durbar in 
his State and declared that the Princes would co-operate with the British (jovern- 
ment in whatever repressive measures it might wisli to take. 

4th. O, /. P. Raihtntj Strike :—The thrcnteiKsI strike on the G. I. P. Railway 
commenced. It was csrimatod that nearly 20,0>J men were out in Bombay and 
the suburbs up to Kurla. At Nagpur the strikers numbered .about 2,000. The 
strike was not confinroi to Indians alone as in Bombay a large number ot Chines** 
workers downed tools with their Indian brethren. 

Allahabad Wooten's Oonfrrrnre :—Mrs. Sarojini Naidn presiding, the Confer¬ 
ence adopted numerous resolutions, one of which re*ird*‘d support to the Harda 
Child Marriage Act and condemned all agitilion ay iinst it. Tnc Conference was 
of opinion that if any services w'er*» organised to supervise the enforcement of 
the Act it must exclusively consist of worn m .as any other agency was bound fo 
prove inefleotive and wool I entail hardship and lei t to much irritation. Most ot 
i.h'' other resolutions nilatel to th^* <jU(*stion ot edueition of women. 

5tb. The donncil of the Western India Liberal Federation passed a resolution to 
the effect that '‘the only rallying cry which can unite the different communities 
and clashes can he Dominion Status for India, not as a distant goal or ideal, but 
as an object capable of achievement within the shortest possible time.” -The 
meeting W’as capfured by a hostile andienee, mostly consisiing of students, who.se 
deafening shouts of ‘‘Down with Liberalism” and ‘ ITp with Independence,” gave 
no chance to Sir J’hiro/*' Hethria, the President to make himself heard, who 
subsequently left tlio meeting with his party. The youths then held their own 
meeting and p.Hsed a resolution dcolariiig indepoiidenee as the immediate objee- 
live of India. 

0th. Mahatma on Ib'oudtaftnn 0 / Ddtts •—“ft is not dillieiilL to understand the 
resentment felt in England over the demands nor th^ hysterics of Sir Malcolm 
Hailey over the idea of repudiating the debts in any <‘irciimstanct‘ whatsoever,” 
wrote Mahatma Candhi in the “young India. “Vet that is precisely what 
every w'anl when he comes of age has a right to do, if he flrids his 
frusfee having buttered his own bread at the wards expense. He wants 

the trustee to pay for his mal-practices or misappropriation or bre.ach 
of trust or whatever* other name by which his selfishness may be described. 
There wdll thus be no atmosphere for a dispassionate e.xainination of the case ol 
the dumb rn/isscs either in India or in England till Englishmen realise that they 
must part with some of the ill-gotten gains and cease in the future to expect aii 
inflow to Erurland of the millions that are annually drained from India under 
one pretext f»r another.” 

A Conference of the landholders ol the United Provinces at Lucknow' 
condemned the .spirit ot revolution and communism gradually creeping into the 
country Irom outside. It strongly deprecated the adoption of the Independence 
creed by the Congress and “its ininucai attitude and propaganda against property 
and capital.” 

7lh. The Vicerotj at the Lack non Durbar . —“Prosperity is in store for India if she 
remains satisfied with being in that position which she occupies to-day in the 
British Empire while independence will bring for her irreparable misfortune and 
disaster.” This was the burden of the sermon that the Viceroy delivered at the 
Durbar. 

9ih. Students' Day Celebration in Calcutta :—Pulsation of a now’ awakening among 
the students of Calcutta was clearly discernible in the w’ay they observed the 
Students’ Day. “The student movement aspires to create,” as the Secretary of 
the All-Bengal Students' Day Celebration Sub-committee put it, “a new India—a 
modern India free from the moral stupor under which she is suffering, her 
irremediable conservatism and aversion to progress.” 

11th. The Central Sikh Association wndev S. Raghbir Singh at Amritsar passed reso¬ 
lutions congratulating^ the Viceroy on the mjraculous escape from the bomb and 
reiterating its conviction that the use of violence will not only create an atmosphere 

4 
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of suspicion and distrust but will considerably retard the development of a Dominion 
rrovernment in India, con^ratulatinp^ Sardar Shivdev Rinph Uberoi in getting the 
claims of the Sikh community recognised and embodied in the majori^ report 
oi the Cential (^ommittee, demandiui* adequate representation for the Sikhs on 
the Round Table C/Onlerouce kf»oping in view their milifarv, historical and social 
importance. 

12th. Liberal ]Varniaij to Gorrrmitenf -Interviewed by a Associated Press 
re)Dre8ontative at Karachi, Sir ('himanl.sl Setiilvad gave nn ieipressive w^arning to 
Britain. He saul • “The only way to retrieve the position is for llritain to take 
I'ourage in both her liands, and take a really big step not minding the risk that 
every big tiling naturally involve'^. The <->urse !•> clear before he> either to allow 
India to bo a Dominion and attach her tiiuily to the Empire, or to find the 
whole of the new generation reared up in a atmosphere of hate to the British and 
to attempt to govern a natuMi of .{JO luilhons imbued wdth hostility." 

14th. yderafccl htdian Chtthihcr" of (^onnao c< —Mr. (i. D. Biila's thoiight-pro- 
\oking utterance on the gravely disturbing national economics of India which 
showed that India was sinking th'cper and ilfs'piM into a condition of financial 
embarrassnicnt verging on insol\ene\, 

1 5lh. Mahatma authorised Dictator —Alomcnttuis st,*)) taken 1)\ the Oongrt‘ss Work¬ 
ing Committee at Ahniodahad when it deckled to laiineli f'^ivil Disobedience 
ro reach that goal, 'riie resolution authorised Mahatma Gandhi and others believing in 
non-violence as an article ot faith to start (^ivd 1 bsohcdience as and w'hen they decide. 
The Working (committee expected that when th(‘ campaign would he actually 
launched all (‘oiigrcssmcn and otheis would extend to the civil resistors their 
full co-operation in every po-ssibh' wa\ and observe complete non-violence. 

19lh. ^'Str AJalrotiff s Tin rat It the extreme wing started Disobedience the 

Oovernmciit would n-c every legal incaiis to detoaf it. and in the event of legal 
resources proving insuirK*teiit the ({osermneiit hoped that it w’onid receive the 
support ot tlie public aud thi‘ (,'ouiumI in securing such iresh legal provision as was 
lequircd. ' -This was the threat that Malcolm Hailey, (Jovcmni of the 

Tiiited Provinces hcM in couisc of his adilress to tb(‘ (’ouiu*il. 

Co?(ncil of Sfaf ^—.'Tiiir vSinkaran NanV resulniioii welcoming ilie Viceregal 
Announcement aud proposing a s<-heme of Dominion fiovcrmiuMit with propei 
statutory hafeguards earned unuiiiinou‘'ly 

20ih. The Mahatma's last throw .— ' Thi* resolution ol tie* W'oiking Gommittee 
gives me inj chartei of treedom it it aUo biiuls me in ilio tight»Mt ot chains. 
It is the formula which I ha^e 11**011 in Ncurch ot these long and weary months 
For me the resolution i-> not hi iini.'h puhtieal as a rch}-. un etrort,—wrote 
Mahatma (hindhi 111 “Young Imhu. * difiienlty was fund I 'lental. 1 saw I 
could not work out Ahimsa thiough an organihutmu holditie i vaiudy ot mori 
talitie^-. it could not he u suhtcet ot de^UNUnj by majorities The instinct ol 

those with whom non-violence i- a policy, when tempted b> violence, may fail 
them , that ot those who have ih> remedy hut nori-Molencc open to them can 
never fail them, it they have iion-violemV in ilit ni m i'ealii.>. ileiK'o the neee 
ssity of treedom iiom Congrc'^s control \iul I was thank!ill that the {Member.-, 
of the Working Coniiiiiftee saw the utter eorreetnrss of my iiosition The 

responsibility devolving on me is the greatest I have ever niidcrteken. It was 
irresistible, "but, all will be well it it is Abimsa that is guiding me. My civil dis¬ 
obedience is sometimes the peremptoij deman*! ot love. D.ingcroufi it undoubted¬ 
ly is, but no more than the enein-ling violence. 'Hie danger lies in one direction 
-^in the outbreak oi Molenee side by side wnli eivil disobedience If it does, 1 
know no way. Not rciraiMiig as at the time ,ot Bardoli the struggle in freedom’s 
battle of non-violence against violcnci'. no matter Irom what (uiarier the latter 
comes, must continue till a single repiescntativc ib left alive More no man can 
do. To do less would bo tantamount to want ot faith. 

Settlement of the Assembly Impasse : —The Prcsnicnt read out a message from the 
V^icerov communicating the Governments dedsion regarding the watch and ward of 
the galleries. A senior police officer would bo deputed to the service of the 
Assembly and would be responsible to the President for regulating all matters 
relating to protection within the inner percincts. The police officer would have 
his own Btajff who would be subject to the control of the President.—President 
Patel accepted it on behalf of the House as the proposed convention adequately 
provided for the exercise of authority the C'hair. 
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The htmf/er-af/ i/ui bt/ ihr Lahore conspiratof rase afcusec/ terminated when 
they took meals after 17 dnys. The reason for terminatin;; the strike was stated 
to be the arriving at a decision by the (lovernrncnt of India on the 
recommendations of the Jails Committee embodied in their recent communique. 

23rd. Pun/ab (iormno 's Rhetorical Outfofr.sf •—Spoakinji at the Euroj^can 
Association Dinner at Lahore the Chiveriior of tli<‘ Panjali said that ho need 
not dwell at length on the recent events in Lahoir ii.imcly. the ConoTcss and the 
Independence Day. Knowing; Pnniah as he did lie would “gravely err li 1 
attached too much importance to these bulletins fai as this province is con¬ 
cerned. I know also the face value whi/*h all rcasonahle opinion in the Puniah 
attaches to th^n but ai^ain 1 should equally err it 1 and my CJovernment ue^loct- 
ed to take steps to safe^^uard the proviui‘(‘ .maiiisi the mor.isses—dangerous to 
its peace, pro^^ress aud prosperity—to which (h<' “will-o-tht‘ wisp” of the indepeu* 
dence propagaudisi s(*ek to lure the iguoratit nnwar\ ercdiilons misguided aud 
immature." 

Non-Bralnmo The All-liidia Nun-Ihahuiiii ('oiigrcs-. Committee 

under Sir A. P. Patro at llomliay .‘riti'-ised the (^miiress decision as dangerous 
to the highest interest ot the (‘oinitrv and passed resohitions supporting th<' 
Viecroy’s aunonnceincnt and evpres^ine readiness to co-nperate with the fh^veni- 
nient and all other parties in i lakiim the Round Table ("onlerence a -ueecss. 

Booibat/ OoLmitneuf's Ttibolc to Mabnfnia —In a ])rcss note on the Bombav 
textile Iiidiistrx. the (4overnni -nl of Bombay paid a striking tribute to the 
intlucnce ot Alahatma (Jandhi in maintaining eoHlial relations hctweiMi the mill- 
owners and the employees m tlie Ahinednhad Mills. Tlie Trade Union in that 
area was fumtioiiing very satistactorilv thanks 10 !\IahatniLi rhnidhi and Shclh 
Mangaldas and the prosperity ol the Ahmedahad ll^dllstr^ was not a little due 
lo the absence of friction hetw'(*en capital ainl laboui. In lloinbax th** Oovern- 
incut deplored, there was no eqnnnlent to th»’ Mahatmi 

24th. AssctJibh/ oalfej trs oj>rne<{ —After days’ gloom the u.dleiics oi the .\ssemhly 
looked eheertul again with a numher ot visitors. Mi Ihiktiawai .\li, Assistant 
J^uperinteiuleiit ot Police, appointed temporaril\ \Va»eh aud Ward t^fficer 

was looking attei the ariang‘*'ncnts 

C. P. Youth ('nojirrmr —Picsuling o\*>i tin- t on ten nee Mis KamahidcM 
<’battopailhya e\hort(d the \onths t»» be ]>repaiMl it) saerit'icc ihcir lives and 
property in the baffle tor Swai.q. A vei\ .inUio-is task lay ahead of them and 
the time had ronn* when youths should identiiv tlieinsolvcs ‘with the mass move¬ 
ment avoiding Molenee and maiuiainiug siriet discipline Resolulious were 
moved extending eo-o])eralion lo the other vontli le.igucs and congratulating Mi. 
Suhash Chamlra Bose, AIi. VaMii .uid otlv-i |t<dnn*Ml woikeis on th(‘ir incarcera¬ 
tion. 

25lK. The Ckamtri 0 / P/nn,^ opuied ai \< u D-ihi 1»\ ilie VieeiOy Tills year .s 
scbhion was largely alt>*ndcil no les.s than Pmiees and t'hielh la mg present. 
It was the first lime siiur the inaugurarion of the ( luimbei when the States ol 
Hyderabad and Mysore were rejneseiittd h\ piineipil Su.te otliiMals. 

Cunvietton^ —Seven puimiiieiit Congre-sinen including Pandit Liugaia] Misra 
and Pandit Kripasindhu IJota sontencetl to \hiiolis amount .s of fine under section 
dv. Police Act ill eomicetion w'lfh the Independemc Day (elcbrations. They 
refused to pay the tines ami pn'forrcd lo go tc> jail 

26th. J 'tntjj PottfCKiiir of Btrbt - fhere weic two nulc-worihy teatuic' 

of the inJormal conference which met at Cirl.i Hou^e, New Delhi to consider 
measures for cfl’octing a communal settlement. Firstly, it was of a representative 
character and represented all except Congressmen. Secondly, the speeches made 
indicated a burning desnv on all sides to utilise this psychological moment to 
bury misunderstandings and dibtrust and to formulate a basi« foi an agrecrl 
communal settlement, 

27th. The Wor/iintj Cnotitttttrc of the Ilia! P. < C pas.^cd the loUowing resolu¬ 
tions:—‘‘This Conimitlcc resolves that airangimiciits be made to start civil dis¬ 
obedience in a definite area ot Utkal at the curliest opportunity in strict confor¬ 
mity with the rules of discipline laid down by the A. 1. C. C. and that Sj. 
Dopabaiidhu Choudhury be entrusted with, the work of perliminary arrangcuieuts 
in that direction. 
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28th, Clarion Call of Freedom “A religioub wav unprecedented iu the histoiy 

of the world would commence within a few days and its beginning;' will be made 
in Gujrat. Those who arc afraid of death should go to pilgrimage and those 
who possesB riches should go to foreign countries. Those who are true Gujrat is 
should not sit behind closed doors,” said Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel addressing a public 
meeting in Broach. 

Unitif tn Muslim Leai/ue Council :—An important meeting of the Council of 
the Muslim League was held in New Delhi with Mr. Jinnah in the chair 
when over 50 persons trom both sections of the J;caguo were present. It 
was annourujed amidst cheers that both the sections of the League had been 
icunited after their separation two years ago. After this anuoi»icement both Mr. 
Jinnah and Bir. Muhamed Bhafi emhracecT each other, A resolution was passed 
welcoming the attempts of certain persons tu solve the < ()nimiinnl questions. 


March 1930 

Chief Events :—The Alahatma’s Ultimatum to Viceroy—Mahatma’s Last 
Message and Testament—MahatmaV Hiskiric March—All India 
Preparations for Civil Disobedience—Ft. MatilalV Princely Gift to the 
Nation—Assembly Siuisation on Tarilf Pill. 


2ncl. After prayers to-night Mahatma Gandhi handed o\ci to Mr. Reynoldb an 
Englishman,‘his letter to be handed o\cr ]*ersonally to the Viceroy. Mr. 
Reynolds left tor Delhi the same night. The Mahatma ga\e thirty six hours 
notice to the Viceroy. 

4tli. Mahatmas Tltimatinn Saved: —On this inoining Mr. Reynoldb deliverctl 
the Mahatma's ultimatum to IIis Excellencj’s Private Secretary who formally 
acknow’ledge/i its receipt. 

Provinces Oettiny Pcadf/ :—Gu]rat under the leadership ot Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel was preparing to make the campaign successful like that ot Baidoh. He 
asked the people to non-co-operate with the Clovernnicnt by lesigning i)Obt.s.—Ibi, 
Tamil Nadu Congress Committee authorised Kaiagopsl Chanai tu enlist volunteers 
and determine when and in what manner the ligut bhouM be started in Madras.-- 
The C. P. Marathi Congress Committee adopted a resolution approving the feabai- 
mati resolution regarding civil disobedieiUH* authorising a siih-eominittcc to hinl 
out the places where ci\il disobedience was possible in the province and to make 
all necessary aiTaugenients to carry it on in coii-^ultalion with the Working Com¬ 
mittee. 

deputation from Landholders^ .—The Viceroy at New Delhi ivt'ened a deputa¬ 
tion of the landholding classes led by the Maharaja of Darbhanga who prcsEcd 
upon His Excellency loi adequate rcpieseiitation ot the landholding tdasses ir. 
Round Table Conference, the desirability of second chambers in the Provinces 
simultaneously with Dominion Btatiis, special representatnes ol laivlbelding eiasse.^ 
m the lower Houses ot Provinces and in the Central Legistatures .oid further 
asked that no legislation should be passed which i*' of the nature of < jnliscation 
of property. 

Satyaqraha at Sabth :—About leu thousand untouchables of the Muhar class 
gathered at Nasik from several places to ofi'er Balyagraha on the issue of temple- 
entry. The venue of this Satyagraha was the ancient temple of Kalarama. The 
untouchables were led by Dr, Ambedkar with the active support of several 
Brahmin reformers who had been carrying (>11 a persistent campaign in their 
behalf for the last tw'o months. 

Sib. The Mahatma's Announcement :—Mahatma (landhi announced to-night at the 
time of prayer in his 'Ashram ' that he would stait with the first batch of 
volunteers early it the morning of the 12th instant on foot. He would take with 
him only the male inmates of the ‘Ashram,’’ leaving behind the w'omen and such 
men as were quite necessary. Borne one suggested to take with him some four 
or five women but he said that there would be time enough for the women to 
offer Batyagraha. It was said thrit Euglislimen would not touch women as far* 
as possible, just as the Hindu w'ouy not kill cows. It would be a cowardice for 
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the Hindus to keep cows in front of them while i:oin^ on Similaily it 

would be considered n cowardice to keep women with them 

6th. The Mahakma’i Ultimatum to Viceroy :-“It i^t, I know, open to you to lui- 
tratc my dosipi by arresting mo. I hop^^ that there will be Icn^ of thousanO 
ready in a disciplineti manner to take up th«* work at’o-r me and in the act nt 
disobeying the t^alt Act, to lay themsclvc'; op*m to p-nilties of a I'Hn that shouM 
never nave disfigured the statute Book.”—Thus the Mahatma eoncluded the 
historic letter which he addressed to the Viceroy on the eve ot launching th'* 
unique campaign of Civil Disobedience and which was released rni this* day. 

7th, Pt. Jawftha|^ars Clarion Call .—Pandit .Tawaharlal Xeliru is'^iieii the iollowm;^ 
message to the Press‘On 12rh. March Mahatma Candhi begio'^ his groat mauli 
and Saiyagraha for Indcpcndenei* eommcnceh. The eje ot All-India will l>c upmi 
him on that historic day and the prajers* and good "wishes ot millions, ot hn 
sons and daughters wdll follow’ him and hi^ gallant hand. 1 suggest that all 
over the country wo should celebrate that (Jreat Day by meetings and suitabh’ 
demonstration by reiterating our pledge of iiidepend< nee and w ishing ‘God-speed 
to the Soldiers ot FraMlom. In particular, I hop** that on fh.at dav lohnit'^er^ foi 
Saiyagraha will be enrolled (oerywherc.' 

Sardar VaUd Arrested' —Sard.ir Vallalihbli.ii Patel who laid gone tu addle-- * 
public meeting in Ras Village in Borsad Taluk, wa^ -ei\ed with n notice by tie 
District Magistrate prohiliiting him from deliveurii* a speech. Ihe Saidar dis¬ 
obeyed the ordei of the Magistiate who sentenced him to thr**e months’ simple 
imprisonment and a fine ot Ks. 500. in delault to three weeks lurthei simp!.' 
imprisonment.—In obedience to an appeal ot Mahatma Gandhi tb‘* eitv ni \)i. 
medabad observed complete hartal, Mne MilK also did not work. 

Lcijislative d.vsrm6/// “In India the Executi\e of the Cioveinmnii nndei-luod 
it'sponsibility in the sense ot power, and the nation, theietore, hit humiliated 
because the Legislalures with even elected maioihics. had no powti and no 
initiati\e and the national policies were expressed only to 1*0 frustraled by thi- 
(jbstinaey of the Executive.' —Tims ‘'poke Mr. ivelkar in inovine his censure 
motion pioposing to leduee the demand for the K.xe<‘utne Coiuiei!, 

8th. IjCfjislatne • —(ioveininent'^ first dcle.tt (*n a motion ot Mi. Abdul 

Matin Chuwdhury proposing to reduce th(‘ Ai my demand tu iiipee one. Mr. 
Chowdhiiry while moMiig the cut said that the Indian tPivtanment stood (on- 
demned by their failnrr to give efieel to tlie pola‘y of Indianisatjon. Mr. Jinnali 
asked the Army Nrrctary to be trank and to tell ilu trutli to the House tliji 
the Government ot India did not want Indinnisation and did not want an Indian 
Officer to order a Briti'^Ii Otfieor It was a di«igraeetul record, Mr. .linnah (Oiiti 
nuedj that the <io\ernment were iiTespoii-iblc and the (TOvernor-t^ruerid would 
(ertify the cut. But that was the only emphatic nianntL in which the HuUbc 
< ould, under the ])rosunt e.m^tit 11 ( 1011 . eeii'-ure (he t2o\ernrufnt and expose thorn 
(o the public eje. 

Gujraf live to \ alhtldibhoi —As a stijuG u> ^aidar N’allabhlfiuii s aii'L't 

a monstei meetiim of 75.000 people liel<l at .\hmedabad undei the presidenoy ut 
Ihe Mahatma passed the following ie.solutioii 111 the lorm ot .i vow^ . “Wc. "the 
ritirons of Ahmedabad, determine hireby that we shall go tlie same path v.heie 
Vallabhbhai has gone and wo shall tixkc lull independence while attempting to do 
so. Without achieving freedom tor our country we shall not rest, m peace noi 
will the idoverninent get peace. We solemnly believe th.it India's emaneiiiatiun 
hes in truth and peace.”—Ab a nrute-i to the arrest hartal was observed in alt 
big cities and towns and resolutions adopted congratulating the Saulai on hi- 
liolfl stand in disobeying the order and courting impiisonment. 

9lh. Tiuperuh Dt, Political Confcicner .—In course ot his presidential adJrc&s t?|. 
J. M. iSen Gupta said that India to-day stood at the thrishold ol a new epoch 
“The victim of relentless persecution ‘ and oppression the nation had at last 
awakened from the slumber of ages and has set its hcait to asserting its rights.' 
Dealing with the Civil Disobedience campaign. 8j. Sen Gupta said : “From the 
sacred precincts of Sabarmati conies the bugle sound of the Generalissimo com- 
manding the soldiers of freedom to keep themselves in leadiaesp. for the great 
moment. Kepressiou and arrest of Mahatma Gandhi will not kill the movement. 
For, be it remembered, that the hand that «tiik€*s terror into the heart of a slum¬ 
bering nation provokes it^to a bitter convict when the nation is already awake.’ 
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Tim Fnmtici Com»'nltcv at Peshawar passed resolutions conp;ratulatin{^ 

Sardar Vallabhhhai Patel on his arrest for civil disobedience and assuring Mahatma 
r,andhi of their comiilete support. 

9lh. T/if ^'Shiromnni Ahah Dal at Lahore pa^’Si d a resolution welcoming the ‘‘sacred 
resolve of Mahatma (hintlhi to begin a religioiH uar in a iiou-violent manner" 
and assuring huii the Ual's support by placing at the disposal of the Mahatma 
the iinmediale servu-es of o.OOO Akali volunteers and calling upon the 

i^ikhs to do their duty in this “critical hour in history ainl to nni?>ter strong 
undei the banner of Mahatma Gandhi " 

lOlh. Thr Ptanab Co})tmiite>' at Lahore adopted a u^olution calling upon 

all Dust riel Ckingiess CoiinnittecvS to hold meeling.s on the day when Mahatma 
(iandlii vill cotniutnee civil disobedience, namely March 12, and read the In- 
di'peiidinee I)eclaralion lh(‘ lctt<‘r oi IMahatina tbindlii to tJii‘ Viceroy and hi> 
eleven }ioints. 

lllh. The Mahatma’s Last Message and Testament - tliir ease is strong, oui 

means I'urest and tnxl 'udli us. There is no defeat Itir the Safjag-rahis till 
they giu' up the tiuth. I pray lor the sueees.«, ot the battle which begina to- 
niuirovv"—lu these vvouL Mahatma eoueliulrd what he teiiued his last mcsBagi* 

and leMameiit ou the banks oi the Sabarmati vvhire Ihou.saiuls had aatheitd to 

iieai him. TTic I'lahat ma exhorted the i>eoi>le ol (iiijiat to eontiiuie the piogram- 
me ot maivhiug to Jal.ilpnr lu ouhr to oiler ('ivil Disobedieiiec through the 
luaiiuiaeUire ot salt, levcn li he and hi.^ ])ariv were anested before reaching the 
(JtVtmatJon From Avhat he heaid in the Uir-t titte< n days, he was confident that 
I here would he enough volunteei^- lortheoming in (luirat. The people of India 
he nmed should pn>ci\i‘ ]>'*a(a‘ and carry out the iiistiuetioiis of the Working 

Coiiinnttu*. Tie laid down onl> one condition tor ih(‘ people to join what he 

<alltd the “War of IndetKiuleue' and that was ‘ab.solule non*vioI(jnecas an article 
of laith0th'rwiK* the> could carry out his piogramme in more than one 
wa>s. lie once again ouiliiicd his progiamme ot tiiple hovcoft and urged that 
illosc who had Vomage. could refuse to pay taxes. Alluding to Civil Disobc- 

(licnct thiougli breaking of "‘dt monopoly. Miilialma Gandhi suggested thie<- 

means to achi<*\c the end First, by the maiuitaetnre ot salt wherever it eould 
be done seeoiidh. to remove -alt without pacing diit> thereupon and thiidly, tu 
tlistiibiite salt Ue uFo ivloired to the «)uosliou of leadership in ihe eountiy and 
isked the people to tollou the lead ot Pandit .lawaliailal But whore no ‘(’ong- 
re-fc 01 '’■a 111 '-at 1011 existi'd he asked cvervone to he his own leader. “Where could 
1,0 the^'(lut-liou ot Icadu-hip when th.' rahlle et hiaveiy eouhl oiilv be solved 
I'v Irmlorii or death 

I2\h. The Mnh«lma’» Historic March — A'leluiv ui jie.Mli —with ihi? as motto 

^ Maliatina Gainllii startui on hiK Ci'il DFobedienee campaign in the moining al 
with a bat<li ot Tti Fatvacrahi-. Laigr crowds assembled along the rouh 
ancl shouted “(baudhi-ki Jai.' Rumour'- of tlie immediate airest of the Mahatma bau 
iaii-i’d eoi'sidi lalde stii in the citv and peo])le nunibeiing about thousands kepi 
.♦"sort ol vigil the whole night outside the Ashi.un whose gates were guarded bv 
women piekGs. The inoiuiug saw a huge wave ol huin.inily moving fowai’d- 
ilio Aslirani. P»v b, the whole loiite to the Ashram, and Ellis Itridge was lined 
i»v peojde. ?^iveial I'laees on the route also were di’corated with tlags am* leave-'. 
Punetuallv, at t5-IiC», aftei morning pravers, the IMahatma left with a ban* of 7'.) 
volunteers who had a bag ot belongings and a staff with each ot them. The 
.Mahatma Imaded the pi oee'^.sioii and was followed by others wh<» 

'•losecl in rows ui three each. At several ])Uecs, and especially at the (TUjrat 
Vidvapith. Mahatma Ganclhi w as ofiered llowers and eoeounuis. The proeessionists 
riisHed through the route with over jfjQ ]>eople running round about, and forded 
the river Fabaimathi at .lanialpur. The Police only maintained order and eontrollcdt 
the traffic. 

J'hc Mahatma and his i>aify halted at .\blai on tlu* IJth., at Baieja and 

Navagain on the ]3tli, at Wasiia on tht llth, at Malar, Nadiad, Boriavi and 

Uabhan on the loth and airived at Anand on the IGth. At each oi these place 

he was received with a lojal welcome, flis apptalloi men and money elicited 
enthubiastic res)jon8e. Several village officers and police paiels resigned then 
posts. The paity took rest at Anand on the 17th. 

13th* Sj. ,T M. Tkn fJiiptu Artetivd Ou march 10 the Commissioner ol Police 
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Rangoon, filod a complaint, under Section 124-A T. P. C, Sj. ,L M, Sen- 

(^iipta before the District Magistrate of Rangoon in connection with two speeches 
<lelivered at Rangoon of February 20 and 21. A bnilnblo warrant was served on 
S). Ben Gupta on this day and he was arrestwl in his owm residence.*. On his 
refusing to otTer bail or to give any undertaking he was kept in his house under 
I)olice guard. There w'as a spontaneous hartal in the city. Next day Sj. Sen Gupt.i 
sailed for Rangoon reaching there on the 17tn and was lodged in the Rangoon 
.Tail. A large crowd aceord(*(l him a tnancndojis ovation on his arrival there. 

Replfjtnff to the Vic^nuj tn hi'tia .Mahatma Gandhi wrote 

Viceroy’s letter b<‘gs the question and if further jiistithaPioii wcreneed'*d thi*- 
stereotyped reply affords it It was open to the Viceroy to disarm me by f^eeill^ 
the poor man’s salt from tlu* tax which costs him liva* annas p^'r yt'.ir or lu'irly 
throe days’ income. I do not know* of any one excepting the Indians w’ho pay>. 
to the State rupees throt* per year if he earns niiK‘es ddO during that period. On 
bended knees I asked for bread and I received stom* instead. It was open to the 
Viceroy to do many other things ex«*ept sending this sti'rpotvfii'd n‘ply. But the 
time is not yet. lie represents the nation that does not eas^ily relent. Entreaty 
never convinces it. It rca<bly listens to physical loiee. It" can witness W’itli 
hated breath a boxing match. It can go mad over a tootball nnteh in w'hich then* 
may bo broken bones. It go<s into ecstacies over l)lo.»d-ciirdling accounts ot the 
W'af. It will listen aN'O to rnnte resistless Mitlering Ii will not part wnfh 
millions it anntially drains Ironi India in r*‘p!y to any argument, however eon- 
vincing. The VieeFegal reply does not surprise me. But 1 know that the sal» 
tax has to go and many other thing.'* w’lth it it my letter means what it says 
Time alone can show how much of it was meant 'riu* reply says that J contenip* 
late a course of action which i^ clearly liound to involve violation of law and 
ilanger to public peace.” Insi)ite ot the forest ot hooks eontaining rules and 
regulations, the only law that tlic ii.ilion knows is the will of the British adminis- 
irators. The only public the nation knows is the peace of the public 

prison. Iiulia is one vast prison house. 1 repndi.ifo this law and reuard ii 
as my sacred duty to break the mourntul monotony of comimlsory peace th ii 
IS choking the heart of tlie nation ti>r w.i it ot tree veuf. 

15lh. The Sind youth t .>///<?remv:—"Mahatma Gandhi has challenged ihe British 
Government with the invincible Army, Navy and Air forces. Uo will triumph 
over Biitain’s armies. India was bound to bo free and they w(*re determined to 
end her bondage,” saul Dr. Kitehlcw w’hile delivering liis "presidential speech at 
the Conference. Dr. Kitchlew hoped that Muslims of Bind will join wnth their 
Hindu brethren in the national fight tor lrce<.lom shaking otl all conimiinalistie 
leelings and said that in politics they were all Indians, This was. he lield, theii 
tinal fight and he was sure all [ndian-^ would It*nd their support to the* ('ongres^ 
in its last struggle for freedom. 

l\ I\ ComjrcuR CimnnitUr at Allahabail ap])oinie<l a S.ityagrah.i Gommittoc, 
with a view to facilitating the organisation of S.ityngraha m* the province anil 
ensuring immediate action being taken whenever occasion aii'.es. The Oommttiee w’as 
given the authority to initiate or authorise Satyagiaha in any part ot tho 
province and to take such steps in furtherance thercot as might be neeessary. 

British Medical Council's Threat :—The following message was sent. bN Reuter 
from London :—“The British Medical .lournal announces that the excentivt* 
committee of the General Medical Council has decided to retusc to recognise for 
The time being the medical degrees of Indian universities It is pointixl out that 
recognition lor some years has boeu conditional. It now lapses entirely. It is 
addm that the roots of the controversy extend far beyond the immediate point ai 
issue, the factors to be considered including proud and siaisitivc Indian nationa¬ 
lism instinctively suspicious of British ideals ot education and character, also 
certain Indian customs w'hich limit the opportunities of obstetric instruction and 
difficulties connected with language and diileiiiig standards of civilisation in 
India. The probable effect on the Indianisation ot the Imlian Medical service is 
regarded here as one of the most imi>ortant aspects ot the iTcneral Medical Conn- 
idPs decision. It is pointed out that henceforth no Indian will be eligible for a 
commissiefn, unless he comes to Britain and qualifies for registration here. 

16th. PrcMmtiont for Satyagraha were proceeding' apace in all provinces. Under 
the leadership of Pandit Jawaharlal. V, P. wes marshalling her forces. Andhra 
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fMitruRff'd tlio Bolo oommancl of Iior Satya^^raha forces to 8j. Koiida Venkatappaya. 
!Afr. K. F. Nariman, the idol of Yoiin^ Rombay, went to Nadiad to seek instruc¬ 
tions from 3lahafnia about the plan of Satya^rraha to be followed in Bombay. In 
linifral n strops siib-cnniniiffee of the B. R C. C. waa formed with Sj. Hatis 
C'hainfra Das Gupta as President to carry on the Satyagraha campaign. 

18ih. 77/c Mdhatmn at linrsarj :--The Mahatma’s triumphant march continued with 

nnubated zeal and energy. Though a bit pulled down in health due to the last 
tcNv days <*ontinue(l journey, and some ot the volunteers belonging to his noble 
iinnd having fallen sick, he was calm and unperturbed and with redoubled faith 
in the sneredness and ultimate success of his mission was treking on to the sea 
coast. • 

19th Re.sKiiiahons (>/ nllafjp nf/trer.'^ and Patels continued and more were resigning 
at the places through whudi the Mahatma was journeying. In their resignations 
the I'atels mentioned that ^\hen the Indian National Congress had declared war 
apairist the (iovernnient which e‘xploited the economic, physical and moral condi- 
Tions o1 the ])eopl<* it was a crime against the country to* co-operate uith such a 
< JovernnK'iit. 

The Brrat Coinmitiop at Akola accejited the Working Oommittec’s 

dcci«i(m relating to the starting of C'ivil Iiisobedience and resolved to organise 
Herar for iSatyagralia and apjiointed a War Council ot eleven members. 

'Dip f'tlal (Utthppss Commitfpp at Ilalasorc appointed Sj. Gopjbandliu Chow- 
dhury as diclntoi tor conducting the Civil Disobedience campaign against the 
salt monoploy and empow'uisl him to mike his own plans and determine ihr 
place and time for action 

T/tP Rainfoon Rtn{ —d//. Bp)hGupta\s 7ro//• —Tlnu'c w.is a serious clash at 
Rangoon hciuccn lh<^ police and the larae crowd which was waiting outside the 
liistrict Magistrate's court-room mIicii the trial of Mr. J. M. Sen-Giipta on a 
<’harge ot sedition was proe»vdinii. The noliee ineliulcd a number of sergents and 
‘-eieral people on either sid«’ were injured. Dining the distiirbamaj there was 
exchange ot brickbats and the military had to be requisitioned to disperse the 
erowd. The chch was said to have originated thus ’ An Indian carrying a 
banner and leading a procession was alleged to have hit a ])oliceinan on duty 

2 Ut 7//C A, J. (\ C. of Ahmrdahad pa>-ed rt‘Solnt.ioi) approving the decision ot ilie 
IVTirking Committi'c authonsing Mahalma Gandhi to initiate and control Chvil 
Disobedience. It authorised the Provincial Congress Committees ‘to organise and 
undertake such Civil Disobedience as to them may seem pro])cr and in n inannei 
that may appear to them to be the most sniiabic.'’ [f .asked the Provinces to 
concentrate on the civil breach of the Salt Laws, 

22nd Thr IJahatrno of Gafna :-““The fight for Swaraj is a religions fij^ht and 
there could lie no clistinction ol leligjon and community in this sacred nght.^ — 
I'hus Mahatma rebuked the neojile of Gajira who had arranged for separate .seats 
lor the nntoufhablcs at a ]>ublie meeting. Continuing, Mahatma said : “If you do 
not allow the untouchables to mix up with you then rest as^-ured •^vvaraj will go 
t:ii a wax from you.' 

6/. f. M. SP7i-Gu]dn sptifpurrd to ten days’ simple iminisonment at. KangCHui. 
The Magistrate, iii course of his self-contradietory judgment, remarked:— ‘The 
speeches, it is true, were eoniieeted in the form o‘f an argument that P.uvmnn.s 
should join the Indian C'ongress Party and forsake the jtoliey of separation but 
til tact they eontnined no serious argument against the pobey of separation 
and w’crc nothing but a string of accusatiotif. against the Govormneut ealeuiat.ed 
to discredit it and bring it into hatred . It was proved that ho might not 

have intended to attempt to excite disaflection among the audiences he actually 
addressed as the bulk of his hearers cither did not understand the language in 
which he spoke to them, namely, English or may have been too juvenile or tw’O 
tar away to have followed his argument.* 

23rd. Jhp iTujrat louth Uonfeinnec at huiat niiUer tlie presiclcncy ot Mr. Nariman 
in a stirring speech appealed to the youths to w’ork for the country's salvation, Mrs. 
Kamaladevi, Mr. Meherally and Mr. Jhabheri Mehta also spoke. !^solutions 
appreciating .latin’s self-immolation, deciding to follow Sardar Vallabhbhai to 
achieve Puma Swaraj and calling flpon the youths of (Rijrat to join the struggle 
were passed. • 
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25th. National Workers of Punjab at a meeting at Lahore passed the followiofc reso¬ 
lution “This meeting of the national workers of the runiab congratulates Mr. 
Gandhi on his non-violent struggle and endorses the All-India Congress Com- 
mitte*B decision regarding civil disobedience. That the members present offer 
their services in the cause of freedom and assure the Working Committee of the 
Provincial Congress Committee that no effort should be spared to make its jpro- 
grainme of civil disobedience a success. That the meeting recommends to the Pro¬ 
vincial Working Committee consisting of seven persons to conduct civil disobe¬ 
dience in the province and the committee will elect its president and fill up the 
vacancies caused by arrests.” 

26th. The Mahatma on Moslem Support Addressing a public meeting at Broach 
Mahatma Gandhi said that a Satyagrahi would fight in the name of God. flo, 
however, regretted that Moulana Shaukat Ali was not with him. It was evident 
that the interest of the Mahomedans in the present struggle W'as no less keen 
than that of the other communitit^s. The Moslems “en masse” were with him.— 
At Tralsa a large number of Mahomedans saw the Mahatma and requested him 
to pass through their village to which he readily agreed.—At a public meeting 
at Derol which was largely attended by Mahomedans he spoke on the inequity 
of Salt Tax and asked one and all, irrespective of caste and creed, to join him 
in his fight against it.—In an inspiring speech delivered just before leaving 
Broach, Mahatma Gandhi told his audience that he had now gained self-confi¬ 
dence to carry on the civil disobedience campaign. He appealed to every Hindu, 
Mahoraedan and even Englishman to help him. 

Ihe Bengal Satyaqrahis' March :—Amidst scenes ot great enthusiasm the 
first batch of 33 Satyagrahi volunteers under the leadership of Dr. Suresh 
Chandra Banerjee left Bankura 8atyagraha Camp for Contai to manufacture salt 
and offer Satyagraha. 

28th. Pt. MotiUl'f gift to the Nation :—Pandit Motilal Nehru addressed a letter to 
the President of the Congress, offering his old house “Anand Bhavan” to the 
nation. To the letter was attached a note in which, it was stated, that the house 
stood on a site next to the Ashram of Bharadwaj where, in the times of 
Ramchandra, there was reputed to have been a great University. It was also pointed 
out that the house was intimately connected with the development of the national 
movement. Many important meetings of the All-India Congress Committee 
took plaec there. The Congress-League scheme of Reforms, which was 
placed before Mr Montagu, was framed there. The house was also intimately con¬ 
nected with the Noii-Co-operation movement, the Civil Disobedience Committee, 
the Swaraj Party and the All Parties’ Committee.—Pandit .Tawabarlal Nehrii 
replied “Permit me to oifer yon my grateful thanks for the generous offer you have 
made of the old “Anand Bhavan,” It is fitting that this house, which has been 
associated with the national movement for so many years, should become the 
property of the nation. It is also in the fitness of things that this dedication to 
the nation should take place at the auspicious moment when the country is launch¬ 
ing on a great national struggle for independence. I am communicating your 
offer to the members of the Working Committee, and on receipt of their answers 
I shall write to you. Meanwhile, allow’ me to express the hope that the old 
“Anand Bhavan” appropriately renamed “Swaraj Bhavan” will pipy a worthy part 
in the struggle for freedom, and will before long see the establishment of Indepen¬ 
dence in India. 

Senaatim in Assembly At the conclusion of two hours’ moving oration on 
ms amendrnent to the Tariff Bill, Pandit Malaviya requested the President to give 
the proper interpretation of fiscal autonomy and. in tne light of the Crewe Com¬ 
mittee s report, declare whether official and nominated members could take part 
m the voting of such matters. Pandit Malaviya hold that they could not. 

31st Mr. gave his ruling on the momentous Empire Preference issue folding 
that the Chair cannot prevent the official and nominated members from voting 
that Sir George Rainy’s statement had fettered freedom of speech and vote. 
He Bugg^ted to the Government to reconsider their attitude. Tiater, Pandit 
Malavivas amendment was rejected by 44 against 60 votes and Mr. Shanmukham 
Uhetty 8 amendment was carried by 62 votes against 42. The Cotton Tariff* Bill 
was thuB passed with Mr. Chetty’s amendment 25 Nationalists led by Pandit 
Malaviya walked out of the Assembly as a protest, 
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April 1930 

Chief Events :—The Mahatma at Journey’s End—All India Violation 
of Salt Act—Arrests and Convictions under Salt Act—Pt. Jawaharlal 
and Sj Sen Gupta Sentenced—^Disturbances in Peshawar, Calcutta, 
Poona, Karachi, Madras and Neela leading to lathi charge and 
firing by Police—The Chittagong Armoury Raid—Rigours of Press 
Ordinance. 


lit. Appeal tu Delhi Moslems “It must be with genuine disappointment and 
sorrow that sincere well-wishers of the country watch so much effort and 
ingenuity deflected from the practical examination of the concrete constitu¬ 
tional proposals or from constructive work by which the people’s lot might 
really be made more happy, to be expended upon the barren task of devising 
means to break the laws. It is nothing short of a tragedy that men should 
<*onstaiitly be askc<l to believe that there must be a political typhoon uprooting 
and destroying many of the features of the country-side before the sun can shine 
and that the country can reach its rightful destiny only through agony and', 
convulsion in the name of non-violence."—This reference to the campaign of Civil 
Disobedience was made by His Excellency the Viceroy to the All-India Bhia 
Conferrence at New Delhi. 

The Bengal Criminal Laa Amendment Bill empowering the Government to 
constitute special tribunals to deal with terrorist organisation passed in the 
Bengal Council inspit<j of protests of Liberal and Moslem members. 

Carters’ StfUe m Calcntta '—Seven men were killed and eighty injured in¬ 
cluding several policemen as a result of the strike. The carters adopted the 
novel way of obstructing the traflic by leaving their carts on the streets and 
themselves crowding on the footpath in the most congested parts of the city. 
“Individual firing was ordered by the Police,” said an official, ‘‘after due warning 
on four or five)occasions in order to disperse the crowd.” Trouble had been 
brewing for some time past in connection with the new rules regarding buffalo 
traffic in Calcutta. Originally the buffalo carts were allowed to carry 45 raaunds 
of goods. Under the new rules they were permitted to carry only 50 mannds 
ana restricted to use their buflaloes between 12 noon and 3 p.m. 

2nd. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya T^eader of the Opposition, in tendering resign¬ 
ation of his scat in the Assembly, wrote an elaborate letter to the Viceroy. 

3rd. The Mahatma at Navsari :—In course Of his speech. Mahatma Gandhi said : 
“Either I shall return with what I want or my dead body will float in the ocean.” 
He added that the subjects of the Indian States could offer Civil Disobedience in 
Salt Laws in Biitish India. The Mahatma then made an appeal to the Parsees 
of Navsari to give up liquor traffic and exhorted the women to take up the work 
of total abstinence. 

5lh. The Mahatma at journey's end Mahatma Gandhi and the Satyagrahi volun¬ 
teers reached Dandi on this morning. Interviewed by the “Associated Press” 
immediately on his arrival, the Mahatma said :—“The 6th April has been t< us, 
since the culmination of Jaliauwalabag, a dayof pcnancc and purification. We, there¬ 
fore, commence it with prayer and fasting. I hope the whole of India will observe 
the national T>eek commencing from to-morrow in the spirit in which it was con¬ 
ceived. I am positive that the greater the dedication to the country’s cause and 
the greater the purification, the speedier will be the glorious end for which 
millions of India, consciously or unconsciously, arc striving.” 

6Ui. All-India Violation of Salt Act Mahatma Gandhi and his followers broke the 
Salt Law this morning exactly at 8-30 a.ra. by taking a lump of natural salt 
from a small pit. Thousands of people witnessed the ceremony. Mahatma 
Gandhi, walking slowly, in grave solemnity, proceeded to the sea-shore with 
^ volunteers and others and had a sea-bath at 6 a. m. After a technical 
breach of the salt law, he issued a statement intimating that everyone 
who would take the risk of prosecution under the salt laws could manu¬ 
facture salt wherever he wishea knd wherever it was convenient to him.— 
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Mr. Manilal Kothari and a party of 55 volunteers, carrying live pounds of 
salt each, were arrested at Viramgam and sentenced to a fine of Rs. 500 or six 
weeks’ simple imurisonment in default. He refused to pay the fine. Volunteers 
from Bardoli and Surat, nmnl)ering 285, under the lead of Mr. Kamdas Gandhi, 
came to Bhimrad to eollect salt and after 55 maunds had thus been collected Mr. 
Bamdas Gandhi intimated the fact to the patel of Bhimrad after which he was 
arrested with four others and the contraband salt was taken possession of by the 
police.—At Jalalpur the police confiscated *10 maunds of salt collected by Mahatma 
Gandhi’s volunteers.—In Bombay a batch consisting of Mr. Nariman, Mrs. 
Kamaladcvi Chottopadhya, Mrs. Avantikabai (lokhale and seven others broke 
the salt law in J,ho presence of a huge crowd. Mr. Nariman was arrested at his 
house in the evening.—A batch of volunteers, oitraniscd by the Maharashtra 
Congress Committee and led by Seth Jarannlul Bajaj, broke the salt law at 
Juhu, near Bombay, by fetching sea water and heating it. Seth Jamnalal with 
two others were arrested.—In Bengal two independent batches, one under the 
auspices of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and the other under that 
of the Civil Discbcdience Committee, broke the Salt I.nw at Mahisbathan 
and Contai, respectively. Some arrests were made. Contraband salt manufac¬ 
tured by the latter fetched fancy prices at Calcutta.—In the United Provinces, 
at Atpra, two batches of volunteers engaged themselves in manufacturing salt. 
Pandit Shri Krishna Datta Palliwal, the leader of one batch, was arrested and 
sentenced.—In a subsequent statement, Mahatma Gandhi was satisfied at the 
striking manifestation of civil disobedience in Gujarat. It was time for every 
one to be both chief and follower. He expected that workers from other parts 
of India would come forward to take the place of those arrested. 

8kh. Conviction under Salt Act Bombay observed complete hartal iii honour of 
Messrs. Nariman, ^eth Jamnalal and others. Four principal cloth markets as 
well as the Zaveri and Marwari Bazars were completely closed. The majority of 
the educational institutions were deserted. Mr. H. D. Raja was arrested for 
possession of contraband salt. The following were sentenced for disobeying the salt 
law Mr. K. F. Nariman—one month’s S. I. ; Mr. .Ali Bahadur Khan—One 
months’ S. I. ; Mr. Kikhabhai Desai—one year’s R. I. ; Dr. Manibhai—one 
year’s R. I. , Seth Jamnalal Bajaj—two years’ R*. 1. and a fine ol Rs. 300. Messrs. 
Mashniwalla & Gokuldas Bhat—two years’ R, I and Rs 300 fine ; Sj. Gangadhar 
Rao Deshpande—fine of Rs. 50 or 4 weeks' vS. I.—Messrs N. R. Joshi, Jewan 
Rao and Gabade, Rs. 25 or two weeks’ K I.—In Borsad. Messrs, Durbar Gopaldas 
G. Dwarkadas and Raojibhai Manibhai sentenced to 2 years’ R, I. and Rs. 500 
fine.—In Delhi Prof. Tndra sentenced to 9 months’ R. I. . S). Ramdas Gandhi—six 
months’ R. I.; Dr. Chandulal Desai—2 years’ R. I. 

Addressing a large number of men and women who assembled at Att to 
collect salt, Mahatma Gandhi said that they should lay down their lives before 
parting with the salt. lie added that if their fist w’as the fist of a Satyagrahi, 
with the strength of (^od in it, it could not be opened Mahatma Gandhi 
exhorted everyone to collect, distribute and use the salt and he hoped that their 
example would be followed all over Gujanit. 

9th. Arrests and Convictions Srimathi Kursed Bon. grand-daughter of Late 
Dadabhai Naoroji, and Srimathi Mirdulla Ben, daughter of Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai 
were arrested in Ahmedabad for selling contraband salt.—In Delhi, thirteen 
prominent workers were arrested including Mr. Devadas Gandhi, youngest son of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Deshbandbu Gupta, Mr. F. H. Ansan and Lala Shanker- 
lal.—In Cuttack Pt. Gopabandhu Chowdhury with 14 others arrested w^hile 
marching with the Ist. batch of Satyagrahis.—In Ahmedabad Dr. Hariprasad and 
Messrs. Sarabhai, Kavisbankar Vyas, Chotalal Vyas, Arjunlal Bhogilal and Rohit 
Mehta sentenced to various terms of imprisonment and fine.—In Bombay Sj 
Amritlal Seth sentenced to two and half years’ S. i. 

10th. Balt was manufactured to-day in Allahabad in the centre ot the city by a 
batch of volunteers led by Pandit Jaw’aharlal Nehru. There was a large gather¬ 
ing including Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mrs. Motilal Nehru and Mr. Sherwani. Salt 
was made from Lonia mud. 

Police Raid on Bombay Congress House The police party was led by Mr. 
Cawas]! Petigara, comprised of 30 officers armed with revolvers and 200 policemen. 
The War Council had erected salt pans in two places. One set was on the ter- 
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race and the other was in the courtyard when the police made a straight dash 
for the terrace and then prevented entry of volunteers and easily destroyed the 
salt pans on the terrace. But when the police sought to return from the terrace 
they found their way blocked bv. Mrs. Periii Captain (grand-daughter of late 
Daaabhai Naoroji), Mrs. .lamnaben Ratanbeii and five other lady volunteers. A 
band of fifty volunteers had formed a double chain round the salt pans linking 
their hands together. Mr. Meherallv was in charge of the operations. Mrs. 
Kamala Devi Chattopadha 3 ’^a also stood by the Police Superintendent who politely 
asked her to move away but she retorted asking the officer not to add insult to 
injury. After this the Superintendent of Police, it was said, ordered a mass 
attack by his policemen on the volunteers. Volunteers resisted the attack with 
their breasis. Mrs. Chattopadhaya changed her position from Time to time to be 
in the thick of the attack. After sometime the police began to pull the volun¬ 
teers in twos and throes forcibly. They first pulled Mr." Meherally away. Some 
began to pull the volunteers by their legs so that they might fall down and 
when they fell down the police, it was reported, bflaboiired them. Others tried 
to reach the salt pans with iron rods through the openings between volunteers, 
and in doing so caused injuries to legs and hands of volunteers. In the ‘melee* 
four were severely injureti. The police then cried halt and arrested Messrs. 
Meherally, Abidali and Saddick and marched off‘ with their prisoners to the 
tune of national songs by lady volunteers who were present on the scene, 
lllh. Police beating In Calcutta :—The Calcutta Police, mostly Europeans, under 
the leadership of Mr. Gordon, made lathi attack on an unarmed, peaceful 
and non-violent assemblage, mostly of students, in the College Square with the 
result that several persons were injur(*d. About 40 students were arrested. The 
occasion for this lathi display was a mei'ting held under the auspices of the 
Bengal National Militia for the purpose of distributing and reading out extracts 
from literature declared to be proscribed by the Goveinmcnt. 

Dr, Surceh Chandra Banerjee who was arrested in the morning was presented 
before the Special Magistrate, Pichaboiii in the police tout, and scutcncccf to two 
and a half years’ rigorous imprisonment. The trial did not take more than ten 
minutes. He was,then taken to Midnaporc. 

Dedication of Swaraj Bhavan The “Swaraj Bhavan,’ formerly the residence of 
Pandit Matilal Nehru, was dedicated to the Congress Pandit Matilal gave a his¬ 
tory of the building, and said it wuis a groat joy to him. in his old age, 
it over to the Congress. Pandit .Tawaharlal Nehru, as President of the Congress 
accepted the gift, and formally took possession of the building. 

12tb. 8j. J. M. Sengupta and four young men \vere arrested at Cornwallis bquare, 
Calcutta while reading extracts from the proscribed book, “Desh<;r Dak.”—At Bala- 
sore Messrs. J.K. Kothari and Surendra nath Das sentenced to six months’ R. I, 

Pichetting of Liquor Shops : —“Wanted, 2,500 women volunteers for picketing 
hquor shops in the city of Bombay. The 500 liquor shops in Bombay require 
at the rate of 4 women in two shifts of two hours each, 2,0iX) women for regular 
picketting. 500 more are wantcKl by way of reserve . .CJollege students are 
particularly requested to send their names in at once,” was the appeal issued by 
Mrs. Ilausa Mehta, on behalf of the Provisional Oommitt(‘c for the prevention of 
lirmor consumption, consisting of Mrs. Deshraukh, Mrs. Abantikabai Gokhale, and 
other prominent lady workers of Bombay. 

ISlh, Funeral of Salt Law Effigg \—Scenes of enthusiasm never before witnessed 
in Bombay were enacted as a result of an edict of the Bombay ‘War Council* 
calling for city-wide demonstrations against the salt law. A hundred thousand 
citizens were present on the Chaupatti sands in the evening to witness the throw¬ 
ing of an effi^ of the Salt Law into the sea to make the non-existonce of the 
Government salt monopoly as well as to wind up the National Week in Bombay. 

In Madras, a band of enthusiastic volunteers led by Mr. Prakasam and Mr. 
Nageswara Rao broke the salt law in the Triplicane Beach. Mr. Prakasam while 
producing salt at his residence was arrested but was released after about two 
hours' detention.—In Calcutta Dr. Profnlla Ghose and Mr, Promotha Banerjee 
sentenced to two years’ R. I. 

Pandit JawabarlaPt arrest While boarding a train at Allahabad Junction for 
Raipur Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Tresident of the Indian National Congress, was 
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arrested at 7 iu the morniaf( under section 9 of the Salt Act. He taken to Nairii 
Central Jail wheie he was convicted and sentenced to six months simple imprison¬ 
ment. 

8J. J. M. Scfigiipta sentenced to six months’ R. I. on charges of sedition, 
conspiracy, and obstructing public servants. 

As a mark of protest against the conviction of Pandit Nehru and Mr. 8en 
Gupta, complete hartal was observed chroughout India. 

14U>. Calcutta Processions Banned The Commissioner of Police prohibited any 
procession or public assembly within the town and suburbs of Calcutta witn 
effect from the^ate of this order, except with the previous permission of the 
Commissioner of Police. 

Arrests all over India Reports were being received of arrests in connection 
with the civil disobedience campaign from many towns in the country. In the 
United provinces, besides the arrest of I’andit Jawahailal Nehru, the following, 
among others, were arrested at Lucknow liabii Mohonlal Saxena, Mr. Imtia/ 
Ahm^, Mr. C. B. Gupta, Mr. Ilarish Chandra Bajpai, I^andit Joydayal Avasti 
and Dr. Lakshmi Sahai Nigam. Babu Sampurnanand and three others were arres¬ 
ted at B"5neras. There were other arrests in Kai Beroli district, in Meerut and 
at Handia in Allahabad district.—At Mn/affarpur Messrs. Ramdayal Sing and 
Thakur Ramananda Sing sentenced to 2% years’ 11. I. 

IStli. Disturbance in Poona :—Throughout the day there was considerable excite¬ 
ment |in Poona city accompanying the hartal organised as a protest against 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s conviction. A crowd of about .oOO burnt foreign caps 
and distributed Gandhi caps in the morning In the afternoon there were 
demonstrations outside (he |X)lice headquarters, following an orgy of cap snatch¬ 
ing. As the police emerged to clear the streets a heavy shower of large stones 
rained on them striking many. The police made several baton charges and 
ultimately cleared the streets. 

Disturbance in Calcutta :—Tw’O tram cars were burnt and a third wrecked 
in south Calcutta with the object a])parcntly of obstructing traffic in connection 
with hartal which was being observed as a mark of protest against the arrest 
and conviction of Rj. J. M. Sen Gupta and Pt. .Tawabarlal Nehru. Members of 
the fire brigade, Earopean and Indian, while engaged in extinguishing the flames, 
were attacked by a mob, thereby sustaining injuries some of which were serious, 

A European sergeant opened fire in defence of a brother oflicer who had been 
wounded by Sikhs. Two of the latter were injured as a result of the firing and 
including tbesc 13 Sikhs were taken under arrest. An Anglo-Indian girl, who 
was coming to town in a motor-cycle was stoned by the crowd and had to 
abandon her cycle and lun for lih*. In north Calcutta students held up tram 
cars and cut off the trolly ropes. Brickbats were strewn at several places and an 
attempt was made to interfere with the vehicular traffii*. The police, however, 
dispersed the crowd. A Bengali was reported to have hit Mr. F. D. Bartley, 
deputy commissioner of police, and was arrested. Several other police officers were 
injured. The city w’as in a state of scige. A war atmosphere prevailed and 
military forces were fully mobilised at Ijallbazar. Aimoured cars were in 
evidence in the streets and Parks and Squares were temporary police stations. 
The hartal was complete except for a few Mahomedan shops which did business 
as usual. Students of schools and colleges w’ere mostly absent including those 
of the Bethune College for girls. 35 persons were arrested, 

Convictions At Pulsar Mr. Ishwarlal sentenced to 4 months' R. I. ; Messrs. 
Manubhai Desai and Mohanlal Pandya to 1 year's R. I. each.—At Patna Pt. 
Jagatnarayanlal, Mr. Gopabandhu Chowdhury and Mr. Bepin Bchari Varma 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. 

Itth. The Karachi Police Firing A serious situation arose, compelling firing by 
the police in connection with the trial of Dr. Choithram, Mr. Gidwani and five 
other Congress leaders who were arrested under section 117 of the Penal Code. 
The trial had to be adjourned soon after commencement owing to the outbreak of 
lawlessness on the part of the crowd which was estimated at 20,000, They 
threw stones at the court building smashing practically every window. Some 
of the crowd inside the court threw stones at the pleaders and others who 
congregated therein. They shouted revolutionary slogans. Later, at quarts past 
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one, the police fired nine shot^. Several persons were injured. Mr. Jairamdas 
Daulatram, a member of the Congress Working Committee, received a bullet 
wound on the thigh. 

17lh. The Mahaitna on Calcutta and Karachi Riots :—‘ If non-violence has to 
fight the people’s violence in addition to the violence of the Government it must 
still perform its arduous task at any cost. I sec no escape from it’’—said 
Mahatrna Gandhi in course of a statement regarding the riots in Calcutta and 
Earachi. Regarding violence, he said with emphasis that the Government them¬ 
selves have provoked it by prohibiting public meetings and processions altogether 
and by picking up leaders known to be partial to non-violence and to possess 
controlling influence on the people. f 

Boycott of Forctrjn Goods :—Vigorous progaganda was being carriiHl on all 
over India to banish foreign goods and the response it n'ceived from all quarters 
was very encouraging. Intensive Picketting was started almost everywhere to 
boycott foreign clothes, cigarettes and intoxicating liquor.—In Bombay 
200 volunteers secured six donkeys, decked them in foreign clothes— 
hats and all—and dividing themselves into three batches paraded the prominent 
thoroughfares exhorting all to discard foreign clothes.—The Automobile 
Dealers in Delhi boycotted rubber products and accessories of certain British 
firms. Pandit Malaviya successfully induced the piece-goods dealers in Bombay 
not to indent any foreign cloth for a year to come and all dealers, importers ana 
brokers solemnly pledged to abide by the decision.—Great enthusiasm also prevail¬ 
ed among the women and students who were joining in large numbers the unique 
t'ampaign of Civil Disobedience launched by Mahatma. Women volunteers from 
the Babarmati Ashram, under Mrs. Gandhi’s leadership commenced picketing of 
liqiior shops in .lalalpur. 

Pt. Matilal Nehru succeeded Pt. Jawaharlal his son as the President of the 
A. I. C. C. owing to Mahatma’s refusal to wear the crowm, and took charge of 
the office from this day. 

Arrests rf* Convictions :—Dr. Ghiya, President, Burst Taluka Congress Commit¬ 
tee and the Youth League sentenced to eight months’ simple imprisonment. 
Doctor Ohoithram, President of the Sind Congress Committee and Mr. Naraindas 
Anandajee Bcchar, President of the Karachi Congress Committee sentenced to 
two years’ rigorous impr sonment each. Mr. Bampnrnanand, the dictator of the Civil 
Disobedience campaign in Benares district sentenced to eighteen months’ rigorous 
imprisonment ancl a line of Rs. 200, in default to a further six months. In Delhi, 
Mr. Devidas Gandhi sentenced to B months’ B. 1. and ten others with him to 
B months’ R. I. 

18th. ^ The Chittagong Armoury Raid : —^The fallowing telegram w’as sent by the 
‘ Free Press” eorrespoiident at Chittagong regarding the disturbance on the night of 
April 18 :—“Consternation was createa in the town last night (PYiday night) by 
simultaneous raids organised by a large band believed to be young men. The 
raiders cut off the telephonic exchange connection, detached telegraphic lines 
coDiiccting Calcutta and Dacca and removed the rail lines between Dhoom and 
.Jcrjaigaiij causing derailiuoiit of a goods train which blocked the whole line. 
Another band attacked the officer in charge of the Assam Bengal Railway Head¬ 
quarters. instantly shot him dead and smashed his head by the butt end of 
guns. The band' then set fire to the rooms and it is believed removed the rifles 
and ammunition. Another band shot dead the sentries posted at the Police icserve, 
took away a stated number of guns and ammunition and set fire to the magazine 
rooms which were destroyed. A large number of guns are said to have been 
smashed and broken by iron hammers. On receiving information, the District 
Magistiate immediately dashed to the scene, but while proceeding he was attacked 
by the raiders in his car. It is .said nine shots were fired at his car. The driver 
was seriously wounded and a constable was killed. Several wounded people are 
in hospitals. Empty motor ears supposed to have been used by the raiders w'erc 
found in several parts of the town. The next morning the sound of incessant 
firing of machine guns was heard. That iii^ht European ladies and chiidreii were 
safely lodged in Pahartaly workshop and otner places which are strongly guarded. 
Raiders made good their escajic and no traces of their whereabouts have yet 
been found. Panic seized towMi people and none were allowed to come out after 
9 p.m. till 6 a.in. in the morning. A large number of Gurkha soldiers have been 
brought and armed pickets are patrolling the streets at night. Telegraphic com- 
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munication is restored and telephone exchange has been partly repaired. A large 
number of houses have been searched. A number of youngnien are found 
missing. The police and authorities are reticent and refuse to supply information. 
Several arrests have been made including a person with a burnt face and other 
injuries.’ 

19th. Bengal Ordinance Again :—His Excellency the Viceroy promulgated the 
Bengal Ordinance to suppress terrorist outrages. 

Convictions :—Messrs. Sambamurty, V. Satyanarayana and others, arrested at 
Cocanada, sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment as they declined to give 
surety bonds.—lljr. Jamnadas Mehta, ex-Member of the Legislative Assembly, was 
arrested at a rnming at Kalyan. He was scntenewl to six months’simple imprison¬ 
ment and fine of Rs 200, in default to further two months.—Mr. H. D. Rajah. 
Secretary of the Bombay Presidency Youth League, sentenced to six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment for selling contraband salt. 

2l«t. Mass Civil Disobedience: —Karachi citizens, men and women, proceeded in 
their thousands to Bath Island where there were deposits of natural salt, and 
offered civil disobedience on a mass scale. 10,000 maiinus of salt were brougnt to 
Karachi. Boycott of foreign cloth was making considcr.ible headway in the Punjab, 
Delhi and other provinces. Mahatma Gandhi at .Talalpore visited the lady volunteers^ 
there. He expressed satisfaction with the arrangements made for picketting of 
liquor shops. 

Convictions Prof. Gharpure, President of the Bombay Congress Committee, 
and Messrs. S. K. Patil and G. N. Desai, Joint-Secretaries were arrested at 
Bhatia Bhang near Bori-Bunder while manufacturing salt. Mr. K. M. Munshi 
was arrested in Bombay, as w'cll as Dr. Kher, Swami Ananda and other Maha- 
rashtra leaders in charge of the Satyagraha in Ville Parle. Mr. Munshi was sen¬ 
tenced under Section 47 of the Salt Act to 3 months’ S. T., and under Section 
117, I. P. C. to 6 months' S. 1. and a fine of Rs. 200, in default to 
2 months’ further imprisonment, the sentences to run concurrently. Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya, member of the Working Committee of the Congress 
and Mr. A. Kalesw’ar Rao, Municipal Chairman, Bezwada, were arrested at 
Masulipatam under the Salt Act and sentenced to 1 year’s S. 1. In Bombay 
Messrs Chimanlal Shah and Jaswantrni Mehta sentenced to 9 months’ R. I. and 
Rs. 100 fine—In (-ontai (Bengjil) Dr. Nani Gnha Roy : 18 months ; In Patna Swami 
Satyananda and Mr. Ambika Kant Binha sentenced each to 6 months’ R. L 

The Independent Labour Party Conference at Birmingham adopted a resolu¬ 
tion in favour of the right of India and Egypt to absolute independence, amnesty 
to political prisoners, stopping the MiHirui trial and removal of obstacles to 
friendly conference with India. 

22nd. Chittagong'^Raid Sequel :—A Chittagong message stated that there w^as a free 
fight between the rebel band and the military at Hatazrai which resulted in 
twelve being killed and several injured. The number of casualties on the Govern¬ 
ment side was unknowm. Several persons were arrested in the tow’ii and the villages 
while searches con tinned.*^ A Foni message stated that the Senior Police Inspector 
of Feni was shot along with two constables by a body of suspeta at Feni 
while the latter were being searched in a train from Chittagong. The miscreants 
were reported to have decamped leaving a revolver behind. 

Satyagraha Campaign The Bombay Salyagrahis had a tussle with the police 
but the latter retired without taking away any salt. Satyagraha leaders in Contai, 
(Bengal) sentenced and the Pichaboni camp attached by the police. The prohibitory 
order under Sec. 144 in Calcutta was defi^ by the Bengal Civil Disobedience 
Committee who held a meeting at Shraddananda Park. The Police raided the Civil 
Disobedience Council Office as also the “Advance’’ Press. Madras observed hartal 
in conformity with the Satyagraha leaders, to express their deep resentment at the 
arrests of Messrs. Nageswara Rao and others, and the very severe sentence passed 
on them. Very little persuation w’as needed to enlist the sympathy of the better 
class of merchants to suspend their business to mark the displeasure of the 
mercantile community at the policy of repression inaugerated by the Government. 

23rd. Messrs. Mahadeb Desai and Broker were arrested in Abmedabad. Mr. Desai 
was sentenced on the 26th to six months’ B.*I. Swami Anand, Mr- Kher and 
Mr. Wedrekar, leaders of the Ville Parle Satyagraha, sentenced each to 8 months’ 
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riRorous imprifionnicnt and fine of Rs. 200, in default to further 4 inonths’ rip)- 
rous imprisonment. Mr, Kher was further fined Rs. 50 for being in possession 
of contraband salt. 

23rd. Mahatma Gandhi’s appeal to the people of Aodali on temperance had a 
remarkable effect, the owners of gardens agreeing to fell all palm trees. 

The sedition law was disobeyed in Jubbulpore at a public meeting by Seth 
Goyindas, Pandit Dwarka Prasad Mishra, and others. Passages from “Bharat 
Mei Angrozi Raj” and another proscribed book were read, which were repeated 
by the whole audience, 

The Ptshmraf' Bwf :—After Calcutta and Karachi—Peshawar was the scene 
of military firing on a large crowd resulting in the death of many, The origin 
of the trouble as slated in the (Tovernment communique is as follows:—“Early 
this (April 23 1 morning certain political agitators were arrested for various offences 
and during the moriiing crowds collected and rapidly became out of control of 
the police. Troops had to be called in to resiore order and were eventually com¬ 
pelled to fire on I he mob,’’—On the Government side the casualties included 
the Ooputy Commissioner and the Assistant Superintendent of Police. The 
‘•Tribune” of Lahore was responsible for the news that two armoured cars tried to 
rush through the crowd and in that attempt three persons were crushed to death. 
This infuriated the crowd culminating in the attack on the armoured cars, two 
oi which were burnt with the occupants. 

24tb. The Neela Police Firtnq One villager was killed and several wounded at 
Neela as a result of police firing. The situation which was calm and peaceful 
during the day took a sfrious turn in the evening when the jxilice had to open 
fire on the villagers who had gathered at a place near the salt centre of the 
Hatyagrahis, 

Satyaaiaha Campaign .—Mr, Bulabhai Desai, Ex-Advocate General of Bombay 
warned the Government against the use of force on the Satyagrahis. Maulana 
Hebibur Rabaman and ten other Congress workere were arrested in Ludhiana. 
Lady volunteers in Jalalpur wore carrying on house-to-house propaganda against 
the drink evil. The Bombay share-market remained closed ana Ahmedabad 
observed a complete hartal us a protest against the arrest of Mr. Mahadev Desai 
Messrs. D. Naraynaraju, A Govindachari and Mr. N. V. L. Narasimharuju, 
Chairman, Municipal Council, Guntur, who were sentenced to 1 year’s S, I, 

25ih. Lathi Charge %n Madras :—Six were severely wounded and many were 
beaten in the Satyagraha procession in the North Beach Boad, Madras. The 
charge was directed by the Commissioner of Police, Mr. C. B. Cunningham 
personally who stood facing the procession and directed them to stop. On their 
(loing so, he declared them an unlawful assembly and ordered them to disperse. 
Satyagrahis did not disperse and Mr. Cunningham summoned the lathi Police 
stationed near-by and asked them to charge the processionists. First aid was 
rendered by the volunteers who escaped unhurt and the wounded were taken in 
private cars to Dr. U. Rama Rao’s Pharmacy. Mr. Cunningham offered his car 
to take the wounded whereupon Hhrimaihi Durga Bai politely askevf him to 
mind his business. 

Mr. PateVs liesimiation Mr. V. J. Patel tendered his resignation of the 
Presidentship and Membership of the Legislative Assembly to enable him to join 
his countrymen in the movement for freedom. He mentioned the difficulties and 
obstacles that the first elected President had to contend with in the discharge of 
his duties and also stated the reasons for his resignation. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa, General Secretory of the A. I. C. C., sentenced to six 
months’ S. I, and fine of Rs. 100. 

26th. Mahatma Gandhi unfolded at a meeting held at Ohharvada, in Bulsar 
Taluka, his plan for raiding the Government Salt Depot at Dharasana within a 
few days. He invited the men present at the meeting to accompany him, 
dressed in Khaddar and after giving up the drink habit. He threatened to 
practise Satyagraha against them if they came to accompany him without fulfilling 
these conditions. 

Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar, and leader of the Satyagrahis at Kalyan, was arrested 
for breach of the Salt Act. 
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26lb. The Lucknow District Muslim League passed a resolution supporting boycott- 
of British cloth. 

27th. Police luring at Madras :—The police made a lathi charge and opened fire on 
a huge crowd assembled at the Triplicane Beach, Madras and its vicinity to con¬ 
demn the alleged attack on Ratyagraha volunteers on the 26 th. Beyond the 
usual exhibition of enthusiasm such as shouting of 'Jais’ the crowd was abso¬ 
lutely peaceful and for a time everything went off quietly. Subsequently, however, 
there was some trouble and the Police charged on crowds at several places with 
lathis and at Triplicane they opened fire. Many among the crowds received lathi 
blows and baydhet wounds. Three were shot dead and ten wore removed to the 
hospital with gun-shot wounds, one of whom was an Advocate of the High Court. 
On the side of the police almost every officer received some slight injury at a 
result of stone-throwing. 

Press Ordinance issued :—His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India promulgated an Ordinance to provide for the better control of the press 
to come into force from this day. 

Mr. Kaka Kalekar, the Principal of the Gujrat Vidyapith, who was arrested at 
Borsad for manufacturing contraband salt was sentenced on the 30th. to 
seven months’ 8. T. 

26th. Ou/rat Womens letter to the Viceroy The following letter was sent to the 
Viceroy on behalf of the women of Gujrat;—‘‘We the undersigned cannot remidn 
aloof from the great national upheaval going on at present. We fully sympathise 
with the campaign of civil disobedience of the Salt Laws. Women in villages 
have already begun manufacturing contraband salt, but we women should find 
out an additional and special field of our activity. We easily accepted Mr. 
Gandhi’s suggestion that we are better fitted lo carry out the boycott of foreign 
cloth and the prohibition of liquor through picketing. As we intend to undertake 
this movement, we b'*g to impress upon Your Excellency that it is a 
function of th.» Rtate to stop traffic in liquor and other intoxicating drinks 
and imports of foreign clothes.’’—Among the prominent signatories were, 
Mias Ansuyu, Mrs. Raraladevi, Mrs. Abbas Tyabji, Miss Mithuben Petit 
and others. 

29th. “The Daily Herald’ sounded a note of warning to the (Tovernnient against 
pn rsuing the ‘'disastrous path of repression." 

Arrests and Convictions :—Mr. Bhopatkar,|Mahara9btra leader, was sentenced 
to six months’ simple imprisonment. Charges under Section 124-A, 1. P. 
i\ were framed against Messrs. Dovidas Gandhi and Ramanand Sanyasi. 
Mr. Davidas Gandlii was sentenced on the next day to one year’s K. I. 
Dr. Mahomed Alamlaiid Dr. Satyapal, prominent (kmgressmen of Lahore, 
were arrested. 

30th. Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar was arrested at Vedaranyam under the Salt Act 
and sentenced to undergo 6 months’ S. I. and Rs. 200 nne, in default to further 3 
months’ 8. 1. Mr. Konda Venkatappayya was sentenced to 1 year’s B. 1. Montana 
Zafar Ali Khan of the Punjab was arrested. 

Rigours of Press Ordinance :—The Press Ordinance was being applied with great 
rigour specially in the Punjab and Bengal. Delhi the Imperial Capital was with¬ 
out newspapers for the last two days. In Peshawar censorship was imposed on 
newspapers. Lahore and Madras and Bombay papers suspended publication for 
two days as a protest. A novel idea was hit upon by the Delhi journalists. 
Five blackboards were hung in Chandni Chowk on which the news of the 
day were written in chalk for the benefit of the public. In Calcutta, the 
police raided the offices of “Advance” and “A. B. Patrika” for copies of 
reports of a bonfire. All prominent papers, “Liberty”, “Advance”, “A. 
B. Patrika”. Bangabani”, Bwatantra” and other vernacular papers were 
served with notices to furnish securitieff. All papers excepting “Patrika” 
suspended publication. • 

« 
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Chief Events :--Congress Offices raided at Peshawar, Calcutta, Luck¬ 
now, Bombay and other places—Arrests and convictions of prominent 
Conf^essmen including Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Tyabji and Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu—Disturbances at Sholapur, Mymensingh, Jhelum, 
Multan, Pabna and other places—Viceroy^s Announcement on R. T. 
Conference—The Mahotma^s Peace Terms—Indian Debate in 

Commons—^The Dharsana and Wadala Salt Raids. ^ 

111. Reports of arrests and coniHcUom of prominent Congress leaders and workers 
continued to pour in from Monghvr, Balasore, Amritsar and Bombay. Mr. D. V. 
Gokhale arrested at Arnala on April 26th. was sentenced'fo 4 months’ simple impri¬ 
sonment and Us. 50 fine, in default to another month'under the Salt Act and 8 
months' simple imprisonment and Rs. 200 fine, in default to further 2 months 
under Section 114, I. P. C. 

2nd. Mr. N. 1). Savarkar, arrested on 30th. April in connection with salt satyagraha 
at Arnala, was sentenced to six months’ simple imprisonment and a tine of Ri. 
350 in default to two months' imprisonment. 

3rd. Mr. V. J. Patel, ex-President of the Legislative Assembly, arrived in Calcutta. 
The Police charged the largo crowd that was following Mr. Patel’s car from 
the station resulting in iniu’ies to several persons including Pandit Govind Mala- 
viya. 

His Excellency the Viceroy condemned the Satyagraha movement in a letter 
If) Maharaja Sir Piodyotkumar Tagore. 

Congress Committees in Peshawar declared unlawful associations by the Chief 
Commissioner. 

The Bombay Branch of the European Association addressed n letter to the 
Government of Bombay, renuesting Government ‘ to take a firmer attitude in the* 
maintenance of law and oraer.” 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta sent a memorandum to the 
Viceroy urging the withdrawal of the Press Ordinance. 

In dispersing a meeting held at Shradhanand Park. Calentt.-i in defiance of 
Police oraer, the Police made a baton charge on the crowd as a result of whhh 
several people including some pussers-by were injured. 

4lk. Arrest of Mahatma Gandhi : —Mahatma Gandhi arrested after midnight in his 
camp at Karad! under Regulation 25 of 1827. He was taken to Yerrawada. 
Mr. Abbas Tayabji took the Moliatma's place. 

Sih. Sensation prevailed in Peshanat when tlie people weie surprised to find the 
city surrounded by military with numerous pickets on all stiatcgie jxisitions and 
at exits and narrow lanes to main bazaars in connection with the arrest of Cou. 
gress and Naujawaii Bharat Sablia leaders, 'fhe whole day the Police were seen 
busy making arrests, which had not ceased till 11 in the morning. 

6ih. Hartal on Mahatma s Arrest :—Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest was followed by 
hartal all over India. There was a mammoth procession in Bombay to protest 
against the Mahatma’s incarceration. Police opened fire in Howrah and Delhi, 
resulting in several persons being injured. In Delhi two persons succumbed to 
injuries received during a lathi charge. 

In his second letter to the Viceroy Mahatma (iandhi intimated his final deci¬ 
sion to set out for Dharsana and Veaeh there with his companions to demand 
possession of the salt works. 

7lh. The Government of India replied to a protest b> the Bombay Merchanta 
Chamber against the Press Ordinance. The reply stated that the Press Ordi¬ 
nance was in no way directed against the dissemination of news. 

Six persons were reported to have died of injuries sustained as a result of 
police firing on a crowd in Delhi.* 
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7tb. Tb« Jamaii-ul-ulemftt Falwa After three days’ strenuous discussion on the 
queftion whether Muslims should participate in the strucfcle for Independence 
initiated by the Indian National Confess, the Jamait-ul>Ulema Hind at its session 
jit Amroba resolved “ (a) Whereas the Indian National Congress has adopted 
complete independence as its political goal at its Lahore session, which has so 
long been the creed of Jamait-ul-Ulema Hind, and whereas it has nullified the 
Nehru Report which was strongly opposed by the Jamait and whereas it has 
resolved that no constitution will be acceptable to the Congress unless it gives 
full satisfaction to all the minorities concerned, this session of the Jamait-ul-Ulema 
considers that under the present circurastanccs there is no reason why Muslims 
should keep thcnMcIvcs aloof from the Congress, ib) In view of the religious and 
national interest of Muslims, this session of the Jamait wants to make it clear 
that any future programme of the CJongress will not be regarded as the final 
word for Muslims, unless the Janiait-ul-Tnema accepts it. (c) Whereas the Sards 
Act is an open interference with Islam and is an outrage upon the Islamic 
personal law and whereas the (.lovernment. inspite of wide-spread agitation and 
protest, has not exempted Muslims from it, (d) Whereas complete freedom of 

of the country and the nation from British domination is the only means to put a 
htopto all this mischief and to safeguard the honour of Islam, this session of the 
Jamait appeals to Muslims that for the sake of the freedom of the country and 
to protect from the outrage the Islamic personal law, they should, in co-operation 
with the Congress, carry on the non-violent struggle for freedom with courage 
zeal and determination, (e) This session of Jamait appoints a Committee, consis¬ 
ting of Maulana Kifayatnlla, Maulana Ataullah 8hah Bukhari and Maulana- 
Munammad Nacem to prepare a programme of action on the following lines for 
the attainment of freedom and the protection of personal law and invited Moslems 
to execute it.—(i) Publication of proscribed Fatwa and other literatures, (ii) 
Picketing of liquor shops, (iii) Boycott of British goods and specially British 
cloth and to carry on a propaganda in favour of British goods aud cloth made 
in India, (iv) The Jamait expects that, if the Indian National Congress makes 
an attempt to remove the doubts and suspicions of some of the Muslims who 
are not yet satisfied with its attitude, prompt success is bound to come through 
the united actions of the Muslims' 

8 tb. Sbolapur Riot .—25 persons were reported to have been killed and many mo re 
injured as a result of police firing on a disorderly crowd of insurgents at Shols- 
pur city. Martial Law was proclaimed on the I 2 th. and the Viceroy promulgated 
an Ordinance to regulate the military administration of the city on the IStt 

Convictions Dr. Alara, Maulana Zafi'arali Khan aud Dr. Satyapal were 
convicted on charges of sedition to 18 months', 2 yeara’ and 3 years’ rigorous 
imprisonment respectively by the Additional District Magistrate of Lahore. 

lOlb. Messrs. N. Varadachari and A. Vaidyanatha at Vedarauyam, sentenced 
to six months' simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200 each, in default to 
rmprisonment for a further period of six weeks. 

Bakrid celebration passed of peacefully all otei India barring disturbances in 
Digboi in Assam. 

The journalists' meeting convened at the Indian Association Hall, Calcutta 
to consider the advisability or otherwise of resuming publication of papers ended 
rather abruptly without coming to any decision. 

No-Tajc Campaign in Bardoli “In this great non-violent fight for complete 
Swaraj launched with the imprisonment of our beloved Sardar Vallabhohai 
Patel and sanctified with the sacrifice of numerous leaders and workers, our 
taluka has hitherto contributed its might, but now that Government has 
captured Gandhiji, the greatest mau in the world and the life of India, we 
farmers of Bardoli Taluka will not pay land revenue till Gandhiji or 6j. 
Vallabhbhai directs us to pay and in doing so we shall cheerfully endure all 
hardships from assults, jail and forfeiture of property to death/’ declared tlie 
people of Bardoli in a resolution passed at a conference, Mr. Abbas Tyabji. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s successor, presiding. 

lltb. DesA Scvika*s Appeal *‘Do the women of India intend to liberate their 
brave broUiers rotting in jail ? If they really feel for the suffering of their country, 
let them come in their thousands and stop \jie indignity of foreign cloth in our 
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motherland. The Desh Scvikas expect their aistera to join not in hundredi but 
in their thousands.’’—Thus appealed the Bombay Desh Sevika Sangha who were 
carrying on an intensive picketing of foreign cloth shops in Bombay markets. 

12th. Convictions Mr. Abbas Tyabji and all his 59 volunteers were arrested in the 
moiming while starting on their march to raid the Salt Depot at Dharsana. Mr. 
Tyabji was sentenced on the next day to six months’ S. I. Mr. Jugatram Dave was 
sentenced to 6 months’ R. I. and 53 volunteers to 3 mouths’ R. I. Four volun- 
t^rs were released with a warning,—Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew, Mr. Sheikh Hissam- 
dm, Dr. Santram Seth and Sardar Teja Singh were sentenced to 18 months’ 
rigorous imprisonment—In C. P. Seth Govind Das, Pandit Dwarka Prasad 
Mishra, Pandit Ravishankar Shukla and Pandit Makhanlal Chaturvedi sentenced 
under sedition on two counts fo two years’ rigorous imprisonment each. Shriyut 
Bishnudayal Bhargava convicted to one year’s rigorous imprisonment. 
Immediatelv after the jiidgment was pronounced ‘Shriyut K. R. Ehandekar, acting 
president of the ‘ War Council ’ was arrested. He was remanded into jail custody 
till the 15th May* The town observed a complete and spontaneous ‘hartal.’ 

Salt Raid at Shiroda :—Two batches of 75 volunteers each raided the salt 
depots at Shiroda for over half an hour before a large crowd. The Police ar¬ 
rived on the scene, arrested the two batches but after a while let oft* all except 
the leaders and twenty of the volunteers. Later, another batch raided for two 
hours when the Police again appearing on the scene arrested 55 volunteers. Up 
to 1 o’clock 90 volunteers were arrested but 400 maunds of salt were removed hy 
Satyagrahis. 

Viceroy Announced Round Table Conference :—In the course of a significant 
statement the Viceroy announced that steps were being actively taken to arrange 
for the assembling in London of representatives of the proposed Conference to 
discuss the Indian constitutional problem, on or about 20th. October. Appealing to 
“ all persons throughout India,” he said :—‘ ‘I recognize that at the present time 
there is a widespread desire throughout India to see real political advance and 
I have learnt to love India too well to relax any effort to assist in what I hold 
fo be the natural and true development of her political life”. 

Passing away of Her Highness Nawah Sultan Jehan Saheha, Begum Mother 
of Bhopal. Ascending the Gadi in 1901, she abdicated it, owing to old age, in 
favour of her son Nawab Hamidullah Khan, the present ruler. Sne took a very 
prominent part in the advancement of both male and female education and had 
been the Chancellor of the Aligaih Muslim l^niversity for the last decade. She 
was generous to a fault and her philanthropy never made any distinction betwee*' 
caste, colour or creed. 

ISth. The Calcutta Police raided the headquarters of the Bengal Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee Satyagraha volunteers and arrested about 40 persons, including 
8 j. Puma Chandra Das. 

Non-Brahmin Conference The working committee of the All-India Non- 
Brahmin Conference at Poona, after a stormy sitting wherein the younger section 
denounced Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest and the repressive policy pursued by the 
Government to combat the civil disobedience campaign, adopted a number of v.'e- 
solutions. Rao Bahadur K. S. Naidu of Wardba presided. The meeting adopted 
a resolution expressing disapproval of the repressive policy of the Gfovernment 
as a measure for preserving peace and order in the country aud urged the Gov¬ 
ernment to take the leaders of all political parties into their confidence bdore 
it proceeded to adopt repressive measures. 

Boycott Gaining Force :~-The Delhi Hindustani Mercantile Association, the 
Delhi Piece-goods’ Association and the Lahore Cloth Merchants’ Association sent 
cables to their foreign constituents cancelling all indents and warning them not 
to ship any more goods for northern India. The European Chamoers of Com¬ 
merce cabled back stating that such cancellations were impossible, as manu¬ 
facturers had advanced; too far. At the instance of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, the whole question was re-considered by the Bengal and the Punjab 
Chambers of Commerce. Both these bodies expressed the opinion that no ship¬ 
ment should be made without previous consultations with the buyers. 

14lli. Convictions Mr. Rukmani Laksbmipathi sentenced to one year’s simple 
imprlBonment. Mr. Jamnadas £)waikadaB, Mr. B. N. Mishri and Mr. Porusno- 
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thamdat XrikamdaB Beutenced under Salt Act to 5 months* imprisonment and a 
fine of Be. 200, in default to further 3 months* imprisonment each. 

Mr, Sastri's Suggestions Release Mahatma Gandhi, proclaim general 
amnesty and give a guarantee that India would be given Dominion Status at 
the earliest opjwrtunity”—these were the three suggestions which the Bt. hon. 
Srinivasa Sastri made in course of his lecture on “How to save India” delivered to 
the members of the House of Commons. 

The Mymensin^ FiriTig The Government of Bengal issued the following 
communique :—“The Government have received telegrams stating that at Mymen- 
singh on the 14th. May at 5-30 p. m. a mob heavily stoned a police force of 125 
men besides ofl|cers of whom 20 were armed. This force was protecting the excise 
vendors in removing the supplies of li(j[uor fiom the excise ware-house. The 
Additional District Magistrate, the Superintendent of Police and several constables 
were hit. Eventually, after a duo warning having been given, the additional 
District Magistrate gave orders to fire and the mob was dispersed. Thirty-nine 
rounds of buck-shot and ten rounds of ball ammunition are reported as unaccou- 
ted for and were presumably hred. The casualties on the side of the police amounted 
to one sub-inspector dangerously injured, one (‘onstable severely injured and 2B 
others treated for minor injuiies. C)f the rioters 53 have been treated in hospital. 
Thirty three of these were sutFering from gunshot injuries. The condition oi five 
is grave.” 

IBth. Professor Oanskyam Jethanand. Editor of “The Hindu*' of Hyderabad, (bind; 
sentenced to 12 months* rigorous imprisonment on a charge of inciting people to 
break laws. 

The Council of the National Ltijeral Federation of India issued a statement on 
the present political crisis wherein it expressed the opinion that the situation in 
bhoiapur could have been handled without the introduction of martial law. It 
supported the movement for Swadeshi goods, but opposed retaliatory measures 
like picketing of shops. It urged immediate recall of the Press Ordinance, and 
deprecated tne extent to which censorship had been exercised to suppress the dis¬ 
semination of correct news and private telegrams. The Council, while opining 
that the Conference plan should be adhered to, felt that in order to ensure its 
success it was not enough to announco the date of the meeting, but the Govern¬ 
ment should lose no time in publishing the terms of reference and making it 
plain that the ob^ct with which the Confercn<*e was being summoned was the 
establishment of Dominion Status. It appealed to the Congress to cease activities 
which were a challenge to law and order and asked the Government simultaneously 
to create an atmosphere favourable to the Round Table Conference by releasing 
the political oflenders who were not guilty of violence. It finally urged the 
Viceroy to confer with Indian leaders for the purpose of removing the present 
tension and to facilitate the success of the Conference. 

Congress Bulletins banned :—An order under Section 144 Cr. P. C. was served 
upon the President, Secretary, Treasurer and all members of the Bombay Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee, Satyagraha Committee and “War Council,’* to 
abstain from editing and publishing the Bombay Congress bulletin or any other’ 
leaflet likely to bring the Government into hatred or create disaffection against 
the Government. 

Ifth. March to Dharsana : Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and her volunteers who were kept 
waiting for 27 hours without food near Bulsar on their way to Dharsana, finding 
their way blocked by Police cordon, were arrested in the morning, taken out of the 
Police cordon and were immediately released. 

17Ui. Convictions :—Sardar Sardul Singh was arrested in train while on his wav 
to Lahore after attending the meeting of the Working Committee at Allahabaa. 
Mrs. Kamala Devi Chattopadhya was arrested in Bombay under Salt Law and een- 
tonced to undergo 6 montns* 61. and to pay a fine of Rs. 150, in default to under¬ 
go 3 months* B.I., and to pay a fine of Rs. 20, in default to undergo 2 weeks’ 6.1. 

The Mimshiganj Satyagraha which had continued for the last nine months 
ended this morning when about 200 high caste iwomen, with the help of the 
members of the Youngmen’s Association, removed the barrier of the temple with 
saws, axes and hammers and threw the door of the temple open to all classes of 
Hindus. About 2000 spectators witnessed the incident, 
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IStb. The Jhelum Rwt The official report of the ereuts that took place in the Tillage 
of Kaia in Jhelum district, said that on the 17th. May in the evening, the 06n- 

g ress party made objectionable demonstrations, with mock funerals, outside the 
ouses of IcA^alists in Jhelum city. On the morning of May 18 the Congress 
partj; visiteef the village of Kala and made objectionable speeches and arranged a 
meeting for the evening. The meeting took place as arranged and the Zaildars 
and other loyalists were demonstrated against, with mock funerals and insulting 
cries. The Congress party was accompained by strong detachments from Jhelum 
Jada and Kala. Hearing of this, the liisirict Magistrate and the Superintendent of 
police, with 66 other police ranks, armed with 11 muskets, proceeded to Kala 
to preserve order and protect the loyalists. On arrival there at dusk, they found 
an excited crow’d in the centre of the village, who greeted them t with abuse and 
revolutionaiy cries. The District Magistrate declared the crowd an unlawful 
assembly and ordered it to disperse. The Congress adherents and the crowd 
refused to disperse, whereupon the arrests of the ringleaders and the dispersal 
of the crowd were proceeded with. The crowd then stoned I the police heavily, 
climbing on the roofs of houses for this purpose. The police party, having 
complete the arrests, began to withdraw between the high houses and through 
narrow lanes, being stoned heavily all the time. Under the orders of the Deptuty 
Commissioner the police fired single shots from time to time at the stone- 
throwers on the houses as a barrage to cover their withdrawal. In all 20 rounds 
buckshot were thus fired, 19 arrests were made in Kala and on May 20, 14 
persons were arrested in Kala and Jhelum city in connection with the events of 
May 17 and 18. 

The Wadala Salt Raid 472 8at.\agrahis who set out to raid the salt works 
at Wadala, suburb of Bombay, were arrested. Batches of ten volunteers appear 
unexpectedly, raid the salt pans, seize the salt and then in their attempt to 
maren out from the salt works are arrested. 

20tb. The Mahatma’s Peace Terms In an interview with Mr. Blocombe, the 
“Daily Herald’' representative. Mahatma Gandhi agreed to recommend to the 
Congress the suspension of the civil disobedience movement and co-operation a< 
the Round Table Conference on the following terms (1) The terms of refei- 
ence of the Round Table Conference to inchidc the framing of a constitution 

S 'ving India the substance of independence. (2) Satisfaction to be granted to 
r. Gandhi’s demands for the repeal of the salt tax, prohibition of fiqiior and 
ban on foreign cloth. (3; Amnesty for prisoners convicted of political offences 
to coincide with the end of the disobedience campaign. (4) The remaining 
seven points raised in Mr. Gandhi’s letter to the 'Viceroy to be left for future 
discussion. 

21 at. Dhmraana Salt Raid .^Mrs. Sarojiiii Naidu, Sjs Manila! Gandhi, Pyarilal 
and Mr. Imam Saheb (a colleague of the Mahatma in South Africa and 
the leader of to-day’s march) were arrested at Dharsana. following an attempt 
by about 2000 volunteers to take possession of the Salt depot in the morn¬ 
ing. The Police made a lathi charge as a result of which 320 

volunteers including Sjs. Manilal Gandhi and Narahari Bhai Parekh received 
injuries. Several hundreds more of the volunteers w’ere injured as a result of a 
second lathi charge by the Police on the volunteers who remained near the 
fencing after the morning’s incidents. 290 w’as the total number of volunteers 
who were admitted to the camp hospital at Untadi. The Bombay Government 
issued a communique on the incidents, which stated that the raid was made by 
about 2600 volunteers, accompanied by a large crowd of spectators. 

Untadi Camp demolished The Police also took possession ot and demolished 
the volunteers’ camp at Untadi. They gave fifteen minutes’ time to the volunteers 
to vacate the camp. Most of the volunteers having left, those who stayed back 
were charged with lathis as a result of which several volunteers received injuries. 
20 were treated in the camp hospital. 

The Wadala Raid A further raid on the Wadala salt works was made on 
this day. Several volunteers were injured. 188 volunteers were arrested. 95 volun¬ 
teers wno were marching from the Bombay Congress office to raid the salt pant 
at Wadala were placed under arrest by the Police. 

Cmvietims Mr. K. F. Narimai)i» President, Bombay Piovincial Congress 
Committee.,, Dr. Choksey, Vice-President and six others who were arretfcia for 
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violating the Chief Presidency Magistrate’s order prohibiting publication of the 
Congress bulletin, were convicted on the next day. Mr. Nariman was sentenced 

four months’ simple imprisonment and the other accused were sentenced to 
six months' rigorous imprisonment. 

The C» P. Marathi “ War Council ' organised public meetings in all the district 
and taluka centres for the purpose of reading prescribed literature simultaneously. 
Passages from the proscribed book “Bharat Me Angrezi Raj” was read by volun¬ 
teers. Thirteen public meetings were held in Nagpur on the same night in 
different Mohallas and the audience were asked to repeat the passage. Mr. 
Abhyankar attended these meetings and addressed each of them for a few minutes. 

23r<l. Mrs. Sarojilii Naidu sentenced under section 145 1. P. C. to nine month’s 
simple imprisonment at Dharsana. Sri jut Manilal Gandhi and Bi. Pyarelal 
were sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and Imam Baheb to six 
months’ simple imprisonment. The Police search(!tl the volnnt^rs’ camp at 
ITntadi and arrested Mr. Narahari Parekh 

Bombay Merchants' hiicfc Procession :—Bombay had a huge procession of 2 
lakhs organised by 28 Indian commercial bodies to tell the world that ir 
supported the Mahatma whole-heartedly. When the procession reached Bori 
Bunder, it found itself face-to-face with a strong Police force, determined to 
oppose all further progress. The Police being adamant, the processionists resorted 
to Batyagraha and sat on the road. After the lapse of ncjirly four hours, ths 
Commissioner of Police conceded the reasonable demands of the Indian merchants 
and allowed them to take the procession by the route already decided. 

The Second Dacca Riot :—The following Govt, communique W'as issued :—‘*A 
petty squabble between Hindu and Mahomedan boys at Dacca on the 23rd 
instant was followed that night by the murder of one Mahomedan whose 
assailants were believed to have been Hindus. As a result of this occurrence, 
serious communal riots broke out on the afternoon of the 24th instant and 
continued throughout the next day. Tlu^e idisturbances were accompanied by 
some loss of life and considerable damage to property. On the 26th. instant the 
Inspector-General of Police arrived in Dacca accompaniecl by a force of hundred 
Eastern Frontier Rifles and 115 armed police and thereafter the situation 
imnroved slightly, but on the night of the 26th, there was a small disturbance 
ana one case of looting as well as two cases of stabbing, one of a Hindu and the 
other of a Mahomedan. leading Hindu rioters have been arrested and all known 
Mahomedan goondas are also being dealt with. A telegram of the 28th. stated 
that the position in Dacca is soinewh.at easier, but there are indications that 
trouble is spreading to villages in the vicinity. There was yesterday a riot near 
Tezgaon ana the Union Board office at Matwali, three miles from Dacca, was burnt 
down. In the city three Hindu houses were looted and burnt and there were five 
cases of stabbing, one of which was fatal. It is also reported that supplies for 
Hindus and Europeans arc difficult to obtain. 

24th. 2he Multan Disturbance : —The Punjab Government received information 
that, as a result of a clash between the members of a procession which had been 
prohibited under sec. 144, Cr. P. C., and the Police at Multan, one police officer 
and five members of the procession were injured. One of the latter subsequently 
died while under treatment in the civil hospital. 

Wholesale arrests were reported from Lucknow where almost all prominent 
Congress workers were arrested in the morning. Two of them were fined and 
11 jailed.—At Cawnporo Pandit G. Vidyarthi, President of the U. P. War Coun- 
eil, and Bjfc. N. P. Arora, President of the local War Council were arrested and 
tried in the jail next day, and were sentenced to 13 months* imprisonment, res¬ 
pectively. 

25lh. Tba WadaU Salt Raid :—Spectators numbering about 2000 ioinedi a hundred 
volunteers who carried out a more determined raid on Waaala salt pans than 
hitherto and the police met them with correspondingly greater resoluteness. The 
r-iid^rs were led by Mr. Bhumgara, Parsi world-cyclist, and were surrounded by 
ciieering crowds. A batch of 28 volunteers including' the leader was arrested at 
the mam gate leading to the salt pans. The remaining volunteers, mixed up with 
the spectators, jiimped the iron railings and were confronted by the police inside. 
A ‘melee’ ensued lasting to two hours after which the raiders withdrew leaving 17 
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injured, seven seriously on the head and 115 were arrested. Red Gross work was 
done by volunteers under Dr. Sanshi with a fleet of two ambulances and five 
motor cars. Amonjr those arrested wore three Guzerati ladies and a lad of ten 
years who were subsequently released. In the afternoon eighteen more persons 
were injured, mostly spectators, as a result of lathi charf^e by the Police brin^^ing 
the number of injured to thirty-five. Eleven more salt raiders and some 
Police Officers were injured in a "clash which occurred after sun-set. The Police 
opened fire. A Government press note about the raid said that volunteers con¬ 
ducted themselves in a more or less orderly fashion and were subjected to certain 
discipline. 

nsth. Convictions Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, ex-leader of tte Swaraj party in 
the U. P. Council was arrested for breach of the Salt Act. Ho was sentenced to 
six months' imprisonment. Sjt. Ranchhodlal Amratlal who led the batch to 
Dharsana on this nig:ht was arrested at Barejaat station and was sentenced on the 
next day to two months’ rigorous imprisonment and fine of Rs, 100, or, in the 
alternative, to undergo one months’ further imprisonment. 

20th. Indian Debate in Commons :—A full-dress debate on India was initiated in 
the House of Commons ^ Lord Winterton. who said that there was not much 
substance behind the *‘Gandhi-cum Communist” movement and considered it 
dangerous to parley with Extremists when they were breaking laws.—Colonel 
Wedgwood fearixl that it would be impossible for the Round Table Conference 
to put matters right.—Mr. Bonn, replying, said that the movement was confined 
only to urban sections and that, with comparatively few exceptions, Mahomedans 
hacf held themselves aloof. Mr. Benn assured the die-hards that Self-Go^yernment 
for India would not affect "‘the economic prosperity of these islands. ’—General 
Knox urged greater use of the military, while Commander Kenworthy observed 
that there was “nobody in India to whom the reins of Government could bs 
handed over.”—-Mr. Benn protested when Mr. Brockway read out Moulana Abdul 
Qudir’s statement about Peshawar.—Mr. Beckett defended Mr. Brockway and 
said that Mr. Benn was no more able to vouch personally for the accuracy of the 
official statements than Mr. Brock way for the statement he had read.—Mr. W. J. 
Brown declared that the last thing a labour Government ought to do in India 
was to carry out the “dirty wort of British Impenalism,” He held Mr. Benn 
responsible for creating anarchy in India.-~Mr. Benn added that he did not regard 
force as being a remedy as they were dealing with an insurgence of national and 
racial aspirations. But his remedy was the Round Table Conference intended to 
aolve difficulties, “largely Indian difficulties”, whose solution must be sought from 
Indian opinion. Ho added : “If in this Conference substantial agreement is 
reached, no Government would be likely to ignore its work when it came to 
present its proposals to Parliament.’ 

Police Firing Bombay and Lucknou , —The Police opened fire on a crowd at 
Bhendibazar. a Muslim quarter in the city of Bombay, resulting in four killed 
and fifty six injured. The disturbane-c, according to a Government communique, 
started all over a dog belonging to a Mahomedan.—The Police also fired on a 
crowd at Lucknow. Later, a man was found lying dead on the road, 

27lh. Pandit Malav^a and his party were arrested at Campbellnore under the 
Frontier Security Regulation of 1^2, as amended by Regulation Is of 192». He 
was subsequently released. 

Passing aicay of His Wghnrss Maharaja Faiehsingh Bahadur of Udaipur at 
ripe old age. 

28lh. The Peshawar Rwt Sequel Giving evidence before the Official Enquiry 
Committee into the happenings at Peshawar on 23rd April, Mr. Saddaullah 
Khan, City Magistrate stated that the crowd was perfectly non-violent in the 
beginning. He repeatedly warned the authorities against the employment of the 
militaiT. The crowd, he further remarked, had no sticks and was melting away 
after the surrender of two Congressmen who were wanted by the Polic<\ 

29lli. Parsecs' Sympathy with Mahatma With a view to demonstrate their aym- 
pathy with the ideals of Mahatma Gandi, the Parsees of Bombay took out an 
impressive procession in the evening and passed through the principal city 
thoroughfares. It was a cosmctoolitan procession ibut the majority included about 
50,000 Parsees including 2,000 ladieo. The procession was headed by leaders carrying 
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four portraits, namely those of Mahatma Oandhi, Mr. Nariman, Dadabhai Naoroji 
and Bir PhirozeRhah Mehta and also big placards inscribed ‘No conference with¬ 
out Gandhi', ‘No peace possible without the co-operation of Gandhi', ‘County 
cannot go on without peace’ etc.. The procession also raised cries of ‘Gandhi-Jl-iu 
iai’ and ‘boycott British goods.’ 

The lAlloooh Firing ‘.—Police opened fire on a large crowd of Lillooah rail¬ 
way work-shopmen with the result that four received injuries. It was re¬ 
ported that the trouble arose over the introduction of the Railway Board’s 
monthly wages system in the Lillooah railway workshop. 

Dharsana Raid Several of the volunteers received injuries as a result 
of lathi charge 1|y the police in course of a raid on the Dharsana salt depot by 
a batch of 75 Maharashtra volunteers who came from V'ila Parle. They were 
arrested, brought to Bulsar by train under police escort and then let free. 

30th. The Viceroy issued two Ordinances to counteract picketing, tnon-paymeut 
of taxes and tampering with the loyalty of Government servants. 

3ltt Pahna Disturbance :—Four men were injured as n result of a lathi charge by 
the police upon a crowd which had asHcmbled in the town-hall compound on this 
evening with the object of bolding a public meeting in spite of the |prohibitory 
order and of reading extracts from proscribed literatures there. Four others, in- 
eluding a local pleader, who were sitting in the Congress office compound opposlUt 
the town-hall, were similarly injured as brickbats were reported to have been hurled 
towards the police from that direction. Later, a party of constables armed with 
regulation lathis under the command of a subedar patrolled the streets acting 
against the order of the Superintendent of Police and assaulted several passers-by 
and shop-keepers causing personal injury and damage to property. 

Several of the volunteers who made a raid on the Dharsana Salt Depot were 
injured as a result of lathi charge fiy the Police. Eight of them were brought to 
Fntadl Camp hospital. 

Mrs. Sunitidevi ilitra, Lucknow’s Congress Dictator, who wiis arrested ou the 
25th. while leading a procession, found guilty under Section 143, I P.O. and sen¬ 
tenced to 0 months' simple imprisonment. 

June 1930 

Chief Events DhaiMaDu and Wadala salt raide continued—Picketint* 
continued to be the main C^ongress activity followed by arrests and 
convictions—The Congress Working* Committee and Congress bodies 
in Andhra, Punjab and United Provinces declared unlawful associa¬ 
tions—Pt. Matilal Nehru arrested. 

Itl. The Wadala Salt Raid Nearly 15,000 vo untecTsland sp(H‘lntors participated in 
the mass raid, which started at H a. m, at Wadala. Successive batches marched up 
to the Port Trust level-crossing when the swelled crowd were held up by a 
police cordon. Soon, the crowd broke through, and the raiders among whom were 
women and children, splashed through slime and mud and reached the pans. After 
an ioeffiective warning, the police charged the crowd with lathis and drove a large 
number back. By 9, the struggling batches of raiders were returning from the 
pans tired and mud be-spattered, but triumphantly displ^’ing bundles of salt tied 
up in handkerchiefs. Shortly after 9. Mrs. Miinsui and 8 SiKh ladies, including 
Srimathi Harnam Koul, were arrested while making persistent effiorts to cross the 
wire-fencing despite police warning. The raid went forward with undiminisbed 
vigour and punctually at 12, the Congress officers called off the raid. The total 
number of injured was estimated ?t 35, about half-a-dozen being serious. 

A meeting of the Bombay medical practitioners passed a resolution condemning 
the “violations of the laws of humanity committed by the Government authorities 
against non-violent Indian men, women and children in the present struggle for 
the liberation of India,” and urging boycott of foreign drugs, preparations and 
aippliancee of British manufacture, and drawing, the attention of the authorities of 

the Bed Cross Societiefl, and Bt. .Tohn Ambulance Association to the callous policy 
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of not providing anjbulance and other neccBsary medical facilities for the treat¬ 
ment and conveyance of the wounded, and appealing to them to take proper mea¬ 
sures lor enforcing the rules providing necessary facilities on such occasions.—Dr. 
Nnnan, President, St. John's Ambulance, explaining the absence of the St. John 
Ambulance Corps, said that ho did not send ambulance cars because he read in 
the papers of the wonderful Congress ambulance organisation, and thought tliat 
his nolp was unnecessary. 

2nd. Bengal Ordinance Victims :—In the Commons, Mr. Bonn ’informed Major 
Crahani Polo that 149 persons had been detained since the revival of the Bengal 
Ordinance. Of this 8 others also arrested 5 hud been roIca8e(l and 3 convicted of 
specific offences. 

3rd. Bombay Musluns Congress Sympathy :—A mile-long Moslem procession con¬ 
sisting of Pathans, P»orahs and other Moslems headed by Mr. S. A. Brelvi, Editor 
of the “Bombay Chronicle,” Monlana Ahmed Sayyed, Seeretarv of the .Tamait-ul- 
ulema and other prominent Muslim leaders paraded Bombay thoroughfares with a 
view to demonstrate Muslim sympathy with the Congress activities. 

Bombay^ Graduates condemn repression :—“There is no contribution, however 
small, which you may rnakt* which is not needed, badly, urgently and immediately, 
in the advancement of the great national movement inaagurab d by Mahatma 
Gandhi. This is your last chance ; if 3 *ou miss this yon miss your freedom.”— 
This was the fervent exhortation of Sjt. Hhulabhai J. Desai to the graduates ot 
the Bombay University who in one voice expressed their severe conoemnatiqn of 
the methods of repression adopted bv OovernnKMit to suppressing the non-violem 
civil disobedience movement, at a public meeting held in the Blavatsky Lodge. 

The Dharsana Raid Two batches of volunteers numbering about 2(X) were 
led in thf morning from TJntadi camp to laid the Dharsana salt depots. Both 
were held up by the police with lathi-charges when the crowd outerod the prohi¬ 
bited area. The injured men were taken to the camp hospital. 

Lathi Charge at Worll :—12 undertrial suit raiders detained in Worli wore* 
seriously injured and rendered unconscious as a result ot lathi charge by tht‘ 
Police following the prisoners’ rush to pull down the barbed wire entanglements 
in connection with which the Police and the ^lilitary forcibly removed women 
Hatyagiahis who objected to the strengthening of the wire fencing. 

The. Midnapur Riot serious riot was reported to have occurml at, Chechuu- 
hat in village Daspur, district Midnapur, in which two police «ub-inspectors 
and four constables were attacked by the ^iIhlgc^s. The coiistublcH were injured 
and their uniforms, arms and iimmuuition wen- taken away. Both the sub-inspectors 
were reported to be missing. 

One man was killed and lUKither wounchnl in eousequenex; of Police firing ni 
Cholinganallur, a village about 20 miles from Madras in connection with the 
violation of the Salt Laws. 

4th. 130 volunteers who formed the second batch oi Wadula raidciw were each 
sentenced to undergo three months’ rigorous inprisonment. Another batch of lib 
Wadala raiders were sentenced to three mouths’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Sib. ''Gandhi Day" in Bombay r—The “(5andlii Day” cclebrntcd in Bombay as u 
mark of protest ngain.st the Mahatma’s arrest with a mile-long procession Iieaded 
by ladies and followed by Pathans, Muslims, Gujeraiis, Sikhs and Multaiiis. ITic 
.procession paraded the main streets in complete silonce. Over thirty mills were 
closed duo to about sixty-five thousand workers downiu;/ their tools in celebration 
of the day of Mahatma's arrest. 

6lb. A final raid on Dharsana was ma<ie lu the morning when 167 volunteers, frciu 
Kaira, Panchmahals, Travancore, iCarnatak. Karachi etc., were sent. Aftel* they 
entered the prohibited area and proceeded some distance, (hey were stopped by 
the police. After standing for some time, they all sat down. The police asked 
them to disperse. A few volunteers retreated. When Mr. Dinakar Mehta, mem¬ 
ber of the “War Council”, who was among the volunteers, tried to proceed 
further, he was stopped. Soon a lathi charge was made. 6k)me more volunteers 
began to withdraw, while those that continued sitting received lathi blows. Those 
who were injured were taken*on stretchers to the Untadi Camp hospital. The 
police charge lasted for about 15 minutes. 
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6tb. Mr. Waman Mukaduuj. ex-M L.C.. who arrived at Ohaitjana with a batch of 
volunteers from Panchmahals, was arrested under Bection 145, I. P. C. and taken 
to the Dharsana Police lock-up. He was sontencefl on the next day to two years 
rigorous imprisonment. 

Baid on Bombay House' At two in the afternoon, a force of six 

hundred lathi and armed police led by thirty European and Indian officers appear¬ 
ed and quickly formed a cordon round the Congress House and its approaches 
while a small party of police headed by the Deputy Commissioner of Police, 
entered the (Jongress House and conducU‘d a thorough search of the premises 
for about two hours after which they retired alter arresting six members of the 
Bombay “War C^iicil” including Mr. Jinabhai Joshi, President, Manibhai G. 
Desai, Secretary,'tongress Committee and Gojendranath Sharma, Captain of the 
volunteers. AH arrests were made under Section 1B8, I. P C, tor the publication 
of the Congress Bulletin contrary to the Chief Presidenev Magistrate’s order dateil 
15th May. 

7th. Police Firimj'. Ihf police oi)eueiI hiv on .i iaruc crowd at Balisai in the 
district of Midiiaporc as a result of which twenty five persons received injuriet-. 
three rather seriously. 

Six persons were repoited to have died and 'J5 austauied nijunes at> a result of 
Police firing on a crowd at Ch(‘cliuahat in Ghatal in connection with a distur¬ 
bance. It \vas alleg«;d that one of the police Sub-Ins^xjctors had been done 
death, the othei was inisfeirig. 

8th. Two persons were killed and ^ix ,s»niously injured a*' a lesult of Police finug 
at Vellore in Madras. 

About one hundred persons were injured ita> a result of lathi charge by the 
Police on a crowd near the Bihpur Ashram in Bhagalpur. 

Calcutta Arrcst6 Forty-c-ix volunteers were arrested in Burraba^sai, Calcutta 
111 the last three days under the Picketing Ordinance Sixteen of them wen* 
sentenced ro suttbr one month s simple imprisonment, 

9th. A Bulletin issued with the Conffress Wniki:vf ComiutUce a resolutions couimeiicecl 
with a long siirvc'y of the progress ot events in all parts of the country, since 
its last mwting inid put on record us thankful j)aticnt endurance of suffering 
displayed by the people and warneil Government that no end of lawlessness com¬ 
mitted in the name ot law and order \\ill dflleot the people from their deter¬ 
mination lo win Bwaiaj at nil costs. The Committee then criticised the reprei*- 
sivc policy of Ciovernment at some length and called upon the country to face 
the situation bravely. The Committee also congratulated the women Satyagrahis 
and dealing with the Muslims and their part in the movement assured them that 
the Congress ^ould at all limes lesj^i^ct the Ijbei(\ of all leligions and culture’! 
in India. 

loth. S), Das’Gnfita Arnsted . —rSj rfuiit-h Llnuidra Das-Guplu. President, Bengal 
Council of Civil Disobedience and 85 Congress officials and volunteers were 
arrested in Calenttii following Police raids on the offices of the Bengal Council 
of Civil Disobedience, Bengal Provincial Congrtss Committee, and Burrabazat 
Civil Disobedience Committee. He was sentenced on the 16th. to one years R. I. 
on a charge of sedition in connection with the publication of Satyagrabn 
Bulletins. 

More than litty people including Sj. Rajendra Proa.id, Protessor Ban and Baldeo 
Sahay were injurea as a result ot Dtbi charge by the Police on a procession 
in Patna. 

Indian Christians of Bombay in a mtjeiing adopted resolutions recording that 
the Bomb^ Indian Christians were at one with the other communities to win 
complete Swaraj tor India at the earliest moment possible and opined that 
absolute non-violent Satyagraha was in no way against the teachings of Christ. 

llth. Madras Satyayrahis Sentenced .‘—Three volunteers, who were arrested on the 
previous day for disobedience of Section 114 by addressing a public meeting in 
furtherance of Civil Disobedience campaign, were sentenced to six months’ K. I. 
each. Mr. Vepa, Barrister, and 17 others, among whom were many Advocates, were 
sentenced to one year’s R. I. each at Guntur, Mr. Gopalkrishnaiya, ^tyagraha 
leader of Mansulipatam. was arrested under Halt Act ana sentenced to six months' 
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R. I, and to pay a fine of Rs. 1000 in default to undergo four months’ imprison¬ 
ment more. 

Idtli* Midnight demonstration in Bombay. The liombay streets teemed with hun" 
dreds of processions, big and small, following the Police C/oramissioner’s ban on 
the procession proposed to betaken out in the evening by the Congress to cele¬ 
brate the ‘Sholapur Day.’ In an attempt to disperse some of the procession the 
police charged them with lathis, resulting in injuries to about 30 who were remo¬ 
ved to the Congress hospital. Congress ambulance men with field equipment 
were kept running along the route picking up wounded and rendering first aid. 
The police cordon round Congress House was removed just after midnight and 
the Desh Sevikas and other processionists marched to Esplanade where the meet¬ 
ing was going on. ^ 

I4tli. Mechaaha\ay Bomb Case :—Sentenc‘es ranging from ten years’ transportation 
to three years’ rigorous imprisonment ucre passeti by the Alijinr Special Tribunal 
on 17 of the accused in the Mechnabazar Bomb Case who were charged 
with conspiracy to possess and manufacture explosives for unlawful purposes. 
Eight of the accused were acquitted but lour were re-arrested under the Bengal 
Ordinance. 

18th. Police Paid in Calcutta Congressmen were rounded up in Calcutta folloi^- 

ing Police raids on the offices of the Civil Disobedienco Council, North Caloutts 
Congress Committee. Abhoy Asram, Burrabazar Congress Committee, Burrabazar 
Civil Disobedience Council, Jorabagan Congress Committee and the B. P. C. C. 

Picketimj in Bombay :—The “War Council” of the Bombay Congress Commi¬ 
ttee renewed picketing activities in a more intensive form. Thruc hundred volun¬ 
teers were sent out from the Congress House to picket liquor shops in the 
Byculla and Parel areas from morning till night.—Workers in several Mills 
joined together and decided on the social boycott of those who wear foreign cloth 
and those who are addicted to drink. 

16lh. Picketing in Bombay. A large and e.xcitod crowd mostly of Parsis had been 
demonstrating throughout this afternoon jn front of Whitcauay Laidlaw where 
a strong police force with several sergeants and officers was qiiartcied in connection 
with the arrest of the pickets. A report got abroad that a picket had been assault¬ 
ed there and soon a crowd gathered. The police attempted to disperse them and, 
in doing so, knocked down two Parsis nho were ailing for a tram-car. This 
attracted more Parsis to the spot and a bwelliiig crowa which kept constant¬ 
ly jeering at the police paily. More police arrived T\iih the result that 
there were 60 men with \2 sergeants and officers. The dtmoDfetrations continued 
and the police made several chaiges with light ennes and at 6 p.m the sergeantt- 
charged the crowd with lathis resulting in injuries to ten persons including three 
ParsTs and one Mussalman who were removed to the Congress hospital Two ol 
the injured were said to have been standing in th^' entrance hall of the Petil 
Libraiy situated nearby. Late in the evening the police withdrew to a 
side street but the crowd peisfsied evidently waiting for the police to withdraw com¬ 
pletely.—In contrast with this, picketing* of liquor shops in the northern part of 
the city was proceeding peacefully. Twenty volunteers were placed in front 
of as many shops as there were from Lalbagh to Dadar.—The incidents on the 
Hornby Hoad had an echo in the Bombay Corporation, which, on the motion of Mr, 

L. B. Tairsec, was adjourned as a protest against the enforcement of the Ordinances. 
Shortly before 8 p.m. the police made two more lathi charges resulting In a 
number of caFualties. Armed police came on the spot later and under cover of 
their presence the police withdrew. The crowd also dispersed. The police version 
of the incident leading to injury to two people in the entrance hall of Petit 
Library was that a sergeant w'ho was chasing the crowd in front of the library, 
was dragged into the hall and assaulted. Three more sergeants rushed to rescue 
him ana injuries were caused in the melee. 

Pkheiers arrested in Calcutta For five times during the day, the offioa oi 
tbs Bengal Provincial Congress Committee was’raided by the police who arrested 
thirteen men including the dnrwan, Four hundred copies of Congreas Bulletin 
were seized. Police also arrested sixteen picketers in Barrabazar. 

18 th. Pandit Motilal Nehru, Acting President of the All-India Congress Committee 
arrived in Bombay£and was given a hearty welcome 
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IStii. iDiftiibuting leaflets to members of the police force which the court held ‘ were 
ealonlat^ to emrender a spirit of disobedience and feelin^rs of disaffection towards 
the Governraent’\ Sjt. Minoo Coyajee, a Parsi Conercjssman was sentenced to 
six months’rig^orous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 2(^ or in default to 
weeks’ farther imprisonment by the Chief Presidency Magistrate. Bombay. 

Picketinq contimted to he the main Congress activity in Bombay. In the Fori 
area, Whiteaway Laidlaw and Co. was marked out for the mobilisation 
of efforts. A C. 1. D. Uabildar in Mufti, standing among the spectators, wa** 
mobbed by the crowd who alleged that he had attempted to throw a stone on the 
Whiteaway show-case. 

Udayavanam, the headquarter of the Madras iSatyagrahi'^ was raided by th»' 
Police and all the inmates w»ere taken into custody. 

In Midnaporo district, in Bengal, a number of prcw-eutionb were started and 
some of the men were bound down in connection with the campaign toi the 
DOD-paymeot of the Choukidari tax. 

21st. Lathi Charge in Bombag : —Thousands flocked towardt* the Maidan expecting 
sensational developments from the announcement of the Bombay ConcTess 
Committee that in defiance of the Magistrate’s order it would hold a big rally ol 
the National Militia for inspection by Pandit Motilal Nehru. Batches of volunteers 
carrying the Congress flag converged towards the Maidan and attempted a formation 
when a posse of constables armed with lathis charged them. About 20 lady 
volunteers and 25 Sikh volunteers refused to budge from the Maidan. all sustain¬ 
ing injuries. Subsequently the entire police around the Maidan withdrew, where¬ 
upon the volunteers and spectators re-occupied the Maidan and demonstrated. 
As the volunteers were about to parade, the police rushed again to the scene and 
charged them with lathis. The mercantile community observed a hartal and 
organised a procession in the evening as a protest against those lathi charges. This 
procession was also dispersed by lathi charge. Tn all nearly 250 persons received 
injuries. 

Andhia Coytyress Bodies Banned: —By u Gazette Extraordinary the Madras 
Government declared the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee * an unlawful 
association within the meaning of Part II of the Indian Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act. Similarly they declared Guntur, West Kistna, East Kistna. 
West Godavari and Bezwada ‘^War Couneils” as unlawful associations, because 
in the opinion of the Government they were interfering with the maintenance ol 
law' and order and constituted a danger to public peace. 

Oandhi Cap Banned The following was the Guntur Magistrate b novel pre?- 
cription to maintain public peace:—‘‘Whereas the public tranquillity has been 
disturbed by the Civil Disobedience movement, whereas information has been 
received that a notice is being printed to disturb the public tranquillity by in¬ 
citing the public to wear Gandhi cap which is a symbol of ones sympathy foi 
the Civil Disobedience movement, J, F. W. Stewart, 1. C. b. having considered i* 
my duty to maintain public peace, hcieby direct that the public should not weai 
Gandhi cap in any place freauented by the public within the limits of Guntur 
Municipality and a radius of five miles therefrom tor a period of two months 
from this date." 

28l1i. London Indian Women Condemned Governtmnt :—A crowded meeting ol 
Indian women of all section in London under Mrs. N. C. Sen passed resolu¬ 
tions condemning the incarceration of Mahatma Gandhi and others and the 
repression with a heavy toll of innocent lives and demanded that all political 
prisoners including Garbwali soldiers and Meerut be unconditionally released 
tnd repression abandoned. Any negotiations proposed at the Conference will not 
be recognised by the Indian people unless Gandhiji participated. Auothei 
resolution reminded the communal and political leaders of India that their 
participation in the Conference in the face of national opinion would add one 
mere to those acts of perfidy and betrayal of the motherlano which have enslaved 
the whole nation. The resolutions were supported by Hindu, Moslem, Christian 
and Parsee ladies. 

Arrsste and Convictions Achary T. Gidwani, Lalji Mehrotra, and Swami 
Gk>vindanand were arrested and ohar^ under Section 47 of the Salt Act. Trial 
oi the two first named was held inside EarAchi Jail before the CSty Magistrate and 
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they were each 8entenced to One year’s rigorous imprisonment.—In Calcutta 
Hrimati Urmilla Devi, President, Bimal Prathiva Devi, Secretary and Jotirraoyi 
Ganguli and Mohini Devi, prominent members of the Nari Satyagraha Com¬ 
mittee, as also Mr. Padmaruj Jain, Secretary of the Burra Bazar Congress 
Committee, were all sentenced bv the Chict Presidency Magistrate* The ladies 
were given six months' S. I. and the rest six months’ R. I. They were charged 
for leading a procession in celebration of the Dcshbnndhn Anniversary jn defiance 
of a prohibitory notification 

Punjab Concj/rfss Orf/anisationn Banned The iiovernor-in-Couneil declared 
unlawful the following Associations, under the Indian Criminal Law Ameudment 
Act, 1908 as they “interfere with the maintenance of law and order and constitute 
A danger to (he public peace"—/II The Punjab Proviuciii “War Council” . 
(Z) The Amritsar District War Council ; ('») The Punjab Provincial Satya- 
graha Committee , (i) The Punjab Provincial Nanjawan Bharat Sabha ; (5) fte 
Punjab Provincial Xaujawan Bharat 8abha Comiuitlcc ; ((5) All Xaujawan Bharat 
Sabhas throughout the Punjab; and i7) the Workers’ Training College, Lahore 
otherwise known as the Workers’ Home 

The U. P* Govcrnraeiit declared forfeited the resolution of the All-India Congress 
Working Committee about the Military and Police forces, adopted at Allahabad 
uu the 7th June. 

26th. An emergent meeting of the Punjab “W«ir Council" was held to consider the 
further line of action in view of the Government's declaration, holding it an unlaw¬ 
ful body under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. The council unanimously decided 
to defy the said Act. For this purpose, thirty new “War Councils'’ were formed. 

28th. Gajrat Colf^'rjr At the intervention of Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, who 

was released on this day, the situation regarding the Gujrat College picketing, 
which threatened to be veiy acute, was saved. The authorities arrested about 
115 volunteers and took possession of the Satyagraha camp. The situation was 
getting worse as the volunteers had barred the way to the colIeg‘\ When Mr. 
Vallabhbhai arrived on the scene, he had a long talk w'iih the Principal of the 
f^llege in company with the District Magistrate and the D. 8. P. and as a result 
A compromibp, honourable to both sides, was brought’about. It was arranged that 
police pickets should be withdrawn from the next day while the volunteers would 
continue peaceful pi(‘keting from a distance of 30 feet from the College Gate. 
As a rcbult ot the compromise, all volunteers arnsttd on the 27th. June weie 
released by the authorities. 

79lh. Bombay Students' Conference under the prcsiden»‘y ot Mr. Vaidya passed 
resolutions among others declaring complete indej)endcnco to be the" students 
immediate goal and congiatulating the ’‘victims ot Government repression” and 
calling on students to help the national movement in every way in their power. 
A resolution related to boycott of colleges. There was a well "supported amendment 
as well as downright opposition, and consideration of it was postponed. 

'^Olh. Pt Malilal Nehru arrested : Congress Working Committee declared unlawful 
association :—Pandit Motilal Nehru and Doctor Sved Mahomed. President and 
Secretary, respectively, ot the All-India Congress* Working Committee, were 
arrested at Allahabad. The United Provinces Government in consultation with the 
Government of India declared as unlawful associations the Congress Working 
Committee, and also all the Naujawan Bharat Sabhas in the United Provices, on 
account of “deliberate drfiance of the Government". The United Provinces 
Government also extended the Criminal Law Amendment Act throughout the 
United Provinces. 



India in Home Polity 

Introd action 

1. Ebh and Flow in thf: Ooursi: of 

‘"‘There in a tide in the affairs of men which, when taken at the 
Hood, leads on^ to fortune.” This is a poetic vision of a fundamental 
trutli. Not only the fortunes of individuals, but tliose of nations, not 
only the career of t\ particular niovernont. but the course of history 
itself seem to be governed bj" the law of ebb and tide. It is idle to 
pretend that seienee or, for the matter of that, philosophy has ever 
understood the riddle of rhythmic pulsation, the puzzle of periodic ity 
in the life of world-events. This periodicity and pulsation is in evi¬ 
dence in great things and in small. It can bo road in the latest mes¬ 
sage of the atom. Science has recorded it, and she is puzzled over it. 
Statistical science has noted the curvature in the gmphs of sundry 
orders of events. But its exhibition of the underlying ensemble of 
conditions has, for the most part, scarcely thrown any light on the 
fringe of the inscrutable mystery of the ebb and How in the course of 
events. It is well to remember this, for often we assume principal role 
)n a drama in which \s’c are but tools and accessories. 

It is also well to remember thi.'-, for othei’wise we shall expect a 
condition, individual or national, high or low% to continue longer thAn 
it has a natural Warrant to persist and a given movement running a 
straight and uneven coarse irrespective of the natural conditions—the 
topography of the field of natural forces-“which tend to turn its course 
in bends and make its momentum rise in flood«< or descend in falls. 
We stand on the beach of the moving ocean of History. The tower¬ 
ing, proud crest of an advancing wave arrests our gaze. It is the 
climax of a given movement. It has reared itself up in triumph out of 
hollow?, and wears a jewelled crown of spray on its head blazing in 
the sun. It is a movement that has been acclaimed as one of great 
promise and hope by a sympathetic or impartial world opinion. We 
are proud of it, and stake our highest hopes on it. We hope that its 
sure and continued progress will carry us to the Haven of Promise. 
But as we watch, the towering crest of the wave first nods and then 
droops, its maje.sty falls, its glory fades and its promise is hold in 
abeyance. The movement subsides and apparently dies down. 
Its effort does not appear to justify itself in its achievement. Its gains do 
not seem to overbalance its losses. Its stimulation and excitement are 
seen to be followed by a reaction of fatigue or despair or both. We 
loe<i heart, and some of us, even hope. But as W(* wait ou the beach, 
and strain our eyes for a reassuring hint of a travail of new birth, we 
see before us, ere the echoes of the last crash have died away, an 
wave of new and more powerful urge rising in its plcntitude of strength 
out of .an unsuspected bottom of silent preparedness. So the last move¬ 
ment was not really lost: nothing dynamic is ever lost. It simply 
passed from a condition of patent acti^ty to one of latent activity, 
from a phase of actual operation to one of preparetiness which is noth- 
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ing but; the possibility of continued and, perhaps, more efleotual opera¬ 
tion* Such alternation of wakefulness and sleep, toil and rest, is not 
without its use in Nature's economy. Vital movements in religion, 
in tlie efforts of social and political betterment, in the march of know¬ 
ledge and art, illustrate, in their wave-like, up and down career, that 
Nature's economy is wiser than all our calculations, that it is more 
provident than all our preparations. It conserves where we have appa¬ 
rently lost, it continues and nourishes after we have left off, and it 
succeefls where we have failed, and given up hope. 

11. Requisites for the Appreciation op National Movements 

Certain things should, therefore, be kept clearly in view in order 
that we may be in a position to appreciate the incidents as well as the 
accidents of a given movement. And particularly should we beware 
in the case of a movement which is of a national magnitude and impor¬ 
tance, which has gathered its vital impetus from many tributaries, 
and the operative switch-board of which is a perfect picture of inter¬ 
locked complexity. In the first place, we should remember that the 
movement is shaped and directed much more by a power greater and 
wiser than ourselves than by our own concerted plans and conscious 
efforts, though of course these latter also count, and are indispensable 
in a way. By our effort we make the connecting wire between us and 
a Battery of practically infinite dynamism a live wire for the flow of 
energy to supply the deficiencies of our own limited and depleted cells. 
Whether we call that power, greater and wiser than ourselves, God or 
Ibe Genius of a race or only Mass Subconsciousness, it is there, and it 
is both blindness and folly to fail to feel and appreciate its presence. 
In the second place, it follows from this that any movement will natur¬ 
ally present a contour of wave-form, with its apex or climax, and 
slopes loading to, and away from it. We have to expect advances and 
retreats, epochs and tran.sitioiis. An wider outlook and a more entire 
perception will save us from the lure of many false appearances, and 
spare us faint-heartedness and unwarranted disappointment. In the third 
place, we should concert our plans, in such light as may be vouchsafed 
to us and in such humility as always becomes us, with reference to 
the tide as well as to the ebb, the climax as well as to the anti-climax, 
in our corporate affairs. Our efforts should also be put forth truat- 
ingly and unceasingly. For, when the spark from the hidden-away 
Battery should come, it should fall on powder kept dry in us, otherwise, 
it will not stir up and release any effective force. 

III. Application to the Present Nationalist Movement 
All this is pertinent to an understanding of the present nationalist 
movement in India. History is now being made in India, if history 
can anywhere be made. It is not being made in the Round Table 
Conference, but on the far-flung plains of India itself. It is not 
being forg^ on the comfortable cushions in the midst of regal splen¬ 
dour, but on the iron anvil of the nation's will to be free and safTeriog. 
The closing days of the last year were already pregnant with 
the augury of an Epoch of Indian History being in the throes of a 
speedy birth. Yet the conscious preparedness of the nation was 
certainly not such as to justify a hope that the travail would be so 
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mightily real, and tlie birth of the new order would draw so awfully 
near. Within the last quarter of a century we have had two movements 
of a vital and deep-acting nature—the Partition Agitation and Swadeshi 
in Bengal, and th All India Non-co-operation Movement. Both had 
stirred the nation to its inmost dt*pths, and both had been marked by 
unprecedented mass awakening and response. Both these movements, 
again, bad sprung out of a precondition of unpromising material in the 
shape of conscious national feeling and preparation. The Congress had 
indeed begun to voice the aspirations of India since the eighties of the 
last century. And even before that certain general causes, of which it 
may be possible to take stock, had been operating for the gradual 
awakening and political uplift of India. We may ref^r to India's partly 
solicited and partly unsolicited contact with virile Western peoples, 
ideas and institutions ; her passing under the British rule and the 
gradual breaking of her own immemorial institutions, in which she had 
managed to live as a social and cultural integer, apparently unaffected 
by many politic*il revolutions ; the release of national force due to the 
slackening of the scoial and cultural brake, making it possible and 
natural that the national energy so long locked up in the stabilising of 
cultural institutions, and operative in fields and spheres other than 
political, would now be directed to political channels, and be available 
for the awak'^ning of political consciousness and the stimulating 
of the motor nerves of political activity. The phenomenal economic 
drain and consequent impoverishment of India due to foreign exploita¬ 
tion, making both famine and pestilence chronic in India : the disap- 
peararce of India's autonomous village communities under which it was 
still possible for India, tliougli in political bondage, to possess a little of 
the substance of independence and enjoy a real morsel of economic 
contentment; the disarmment and consequent emasculation of the people, 
creating in them a distinction of martial and non martial races, and 
inducing a sense of general helplessness and dependence in the matter 
of even private self-defence ;—these are some ot the causes that have 
conspired to assist and accelerate the process of political awakening in 
India. These have turned India's mind round to the fact and problem 
of her political dependence, and given a new orientation and direction 
to her operative forces. It should also be borne in mind that in thus 
rising to a consciousness of political values, India has not stirred in 
isolation within the bounds of her snow-clad mountains and deep-blue 
seas. India's awakening has undoubtedly been an episode in the general 
incident of pan.Asiatic awakening—the assertion of Asia's right to live 
as an independent continent, sovereign in her political relations, and 
proud in the possession of an ancient and still unsurpassable civilisa¬ 
tion and culture. The Russo-Japanese War proved a potent solvent 
in the disintegrating of the inferiority complex that had sat upon 
the soul of the Last like an incubus. Japan could do, with a reshuf¬ 
fling of her own resources, what any other Power could do. And what 
Japan can do, any other Asiatic race may think it possible for it 
to do. 

IV. The Patent causes of Indian Awakening 
These are some of the causes that we .can note without much effort 
of reflection and analysis. Any opp called upon to prepare a 

$ 
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background for the understanding of the Indian situation, would seize 
u^n these and catalogue them. But it ought to be clear that these con¬ 
tributory factors, neither in their single or in their cumulative effects, draw 
up anything like a complete or even adequate account of the etiology 
of the Indian unrest. For, the Indian unrest is not as unrest in any 
other country is. Its magnitude is such as could hardly be expected 
from a race, or a congeries of races, politically inert, economically 
destitute, and physically deteriorated for centuries. It is of course true 
that India’s condition had not been so abysmally l<jw in the farther 
past, despite the fact of her political dependence, as it lately was. As we 
have seen, the Indian classes and the masses possessed a large measure 
of substantial freedom in matters of everyday life, both secular and 
religious, during the Mahomedan rule, and even during the era of early 
British occupation. Apart from the autonomy of village life ensuring 
the preservation of India’s special heritage of culture and Indians 
distinctive modes of living, the Mahomedan regime had not so effectually 
blocked the avenues for the satisfaction of India’s administrative and 
martial hopes and ambitions as the British regime blocked them. And 
what is more important, the Mahomedans had come as aliens, but they 
had come to stay as the adopted children of the soil, identifying their 
interests with those of their elder brothers and sisters. But these 
reassuring features of the Indian situation had practically disappeared— 
though other silver linings had been coming into relief—when towards 
the close of the last century and, more clearly, since the commencement 
of the present, signs of a political resurrection of India began to 
manifest themselves. 

V. The First Backhrouxd of the Indian National Congress 

In spite of the faint glimmerings of the coming political dawn when 
the Indian National Congress began its first sittings, the darkness of 

India’s slumber and prostration was apparently complete. The teeming 

millions of India had not yet opened their eyes to the cheery effulgence 
uf the morning star of Hope just risen on the horizon, and had, as yet, 

no suspicion of the breaking of a new day of Glory. Only a few 

stalwarts had heard the Mysterious Knocker, and opened their windows 
in wondering response. They were hopeful, and yet uncertain. A new 
day was breaking to be sure. But when, and after how long an waiting ? 
What was the new order going to be like ? What was to be the path 
along which the nation was to march to accost and acclaim the New 
Dispensation ? Was it to be constitutional agitation merely, or something 
else ? Violence or Non-violence ? Was there any inkling as yet of the 
possibilities of passive resistance or civil disobedience ? The pioneer 
Congress began to ventilate the grievances of the people, draw up peti¬ 
tions of administrative reform, and was always careful to season its 
protests with professions of credulous loyalty to British sense of justice 
and fairplay. The vital matter of Swaraj or Responsible Government 
was, by tacit concensus of opinion and conviction, regarded as practi¬ 
cally lying beyond the range of real politics. It was a far-off divine 
event only to which the whole Indian destiny moves. The word 
Swmj itself could not be spoken or heard beyond the range of a 
whisper. It was the Grand • Old Man of Bombay—Daoa Bhai 
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Naroji—wHo had the courage to put on the word Swaraj the seal of the 
Congress President. It has since been given the royal imprimatur also, 
and, has now perfectly passed muster. Not merely is the word in 
common use. but the thing itself is now in sight. After the last Lahore 
Congress, even Mahatmaji put the Indian case in the form of a disjunctive 
proposition—“Whether the attainment of Swaraj takes a year or ages.'' 
But even so soon as at the close of the month of June, India found 
herself in a position to amend the latter alternative—“or ages." Whether 
India is going to have Responsible Government within a year or not, 
it is now patent thrft that consummation cannot be delayed far beyond 
a decade. 

VI. The Phenomenal March of Events 

The march of events in these months have “covered the track of 
centuries.” Yet this result could not be foreseen in the earlier days of 
the Nationalist movement Later, after the anti-Partition days, when 
Lord Morlcy—the biographer of Rousseau and Gladstone—said that as 
far as his imagination would stretch, he could not visualise an India 
attaining full self-government, and used the fur-coat argument to justify 
his reluctance to give India even the rudiments of Parliamentary insti¬ 
tutions, our publicists of course rushed to the platform to voice the 
wounded self-respect of the nation, and speak in suited accents words 
of customary protest. Rut they knew in their heart that, though perhaps 
the noble Lord had allowed his point to be carried a little too far by 
his love of rhetorical expression in a case th.at demanded a clear and 
unvarnished statement above everything else, ho had spoken the truth 
nevertheless. And j'ct the nation had a fore-taste of its innate strength 
and a pre-vision of its grand possibilities in the anti-Partition agitation. 
Even 80 late as after the last Lahore session of the Congress, after the 
Independence Resolution had been passed and Civil Disobedience had 
been chosen as the path leading to the attainment of the goal, Mahat¬ 
maji had to admit that the necessary precondition for the successful offering 
of mass civil disobedience in a non-violent manner did not exist. He 
writes in Young India (January 9) : “ The greatest and the most effec¬ 
tive sanction is civil disobedience including non-payment of taxes.I 

must confess that Ido not see the atmosphere for it to-day*... It may be 
impossible to offer civil disobedience at this stage in the name of the 
Congress, and it may be necessary to offer individual civil disobedience 
without the Congress imprimatur and apart from it. But just now 
everything is in the embryonic stage....Granted a perfectly non-violent 
atmosphere and a fulfilled constructive programme, I would undertake 
to lead a mass civil disobedience struggle to a successful issue in the 
space of a few months.” But it was clear to Mahatmaji at the time of 
writing this that the condition precedent to the carrying of the struggle 
to a successful issue was non-existent, and that there could be no 
denying the fact of mass unproparedness duruig the epochal period when 
at Lahore the Congress held its momentous session. The All-India cele¬ 
bration of the Independence Day later, supplied of course a measure 
and index of the strength of the national feeling, but the measure, great 
as it was, and the index clear as it was, could not, as yet, be taken to 
be great enough and dear enough for the purposes of the grim straggle 
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that wa» to follow, and that was to be carried on in the face of the 
determined and organised opposition of the Government. The struggle, 
once begun, was to be carried on not only with unabated vigour, but in 
a non-violent manner. And the position of Mahatmaji, who was placed 
at the helm of the Congress affairs in so far as the programme of civil 
disobedience was concerned, was not simply this that the Congress itself 
must function non-violently—a condition wliich might comparatively 
easily be fulfilled,—but that tlic Congress should try to create an atmos¬ 
phere, inside and outside itself, that is to say in the countrv, unfavour¬ 
able to the functioning of the germs of violence whicK undeniably were 
“in the air,^—a condition admittedly most difiicult to fulfil. A Chauri 
Chaura had wrecked the Non-coperation Movi'ineiit at its full speed. 
And a thousand such, and possibly more perilous, rocks wore ahead, 
lurking beneath the treacherous pl.icidity of mass consciousness, and the 
pilgrims to the hiiven of Freedom had to steer their Congress bark not 
only clear of scylla of half-hearted direct action, but of the charybdis of 
violent action. As later events proved, that though the civil disobedience 
campaign started by the Congress was able to maintain, conspicuously 
80 as to merit the recognition by all impartial and appreciation by all 
sympathetic observers, Indian or foreign, its character of non violence, 
it was not able to the same extent to keep all the elem^Mits of violence 
in the land in check. In fact, the Indian situation has prosoiited the pic¬ 
ture of a tangled skein in which the white tbrea(U of non-violence 
and red threads of violence have been woven together. Tuo clear, spark¬ 
ling stream of events has an undeniable scarlet ting*^. Not only Indian 
blood but the blood of the foreigner has flown into it. Yet Congress 
hoped to be able to provide against such mixing of tin' two bloods. 

VII. The BACKGRorND of National Strength. 

In any case, it can no longer be pretended tliat the present move¬ 
ment has lacked strength and vigour. A tardy and cautious admission 
of the strength and intensity of the movement can now be wrung oven 
out of official despatches and pronouncements. The intioii has otYered 
a large-scale mass civil disobedience, and has shewn itself capable of 
putting forth a sustained elYort. The question has been asked—Where 
was this so long unsuspected magazine of str^^ngth? The Anti-partition 
agitation and the Non-co-operation movement had given, the latter more 
assuredly that the former, the nation a foretaste of its vast latent 
strength. But both the waves of upheaval had retreated, and appa^'ently 
died down, and had been followed by lulls of inaction, if not reaction. 
Of course much foam and froth had been left by those retreating waves 
of movement. It is true also that beneath the apparent calm» the sur¬ 
face-consciousness of India was boiling in the repressed momentum of 
the past excitement, indicating a depth simmering in tense preparation 
for a fresh and even mightier upheaval. But it was not easy to catch 
the indications in a sure grip of assurance, and to read them in a sure 
light of understanding. Even MahatmajI, as we have seen, thought that 
the conditions for the offering of non-violent mass civil disobedience 
were absent when the Lahore Congress resolved in favour of offering 
it ; though later, on the eve .of the historic march to Dandi and during 
the course of that march, an a^npler vision of the possibilities of the 
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movemeDt was vouchsafed to him- Perhaps it was the Inner Voice to 
which he refers in his answer to the Indian critics (Young India, Janu¬ 
ary 23 ) which told him of the great promise and immense potency of the 
coming awakening. It was the seer's intuition of the unfathomed mystery 
of the Complete Truth of National Life and Destiny. We common 
people have no idea of what the tremendous import of Complete Truth 
is. Where Mahatmaji saw signs of the coining Dawn, others could see, 
therefore, only the gloom of uncertainty. Whore he saw the straight path 
and the shortest route, and boldly ventured on it, others could , as yet, 
discover no tfack, but only an unmapped field of dangerous gradients 
to grope anxiously about in. But the nation had made up its mind to 
follow its Leader. And very soon it was found that the leader was, 
generally, right in his intuition and conviction as to whjit was coming, and 
others, followers or non-followers, were, generally, wrong in their uncertainty 
and misgivings as to what would be possible. 


VIII. What is wanting in the Movement. 

It is not claimed even by the siipiiorteiv of the movement that, in 
purity or strength, it has been what it should bo. India is forging 
ahead, and the chasm that separates her present vale of sorrows from 
the proud peak of her high destiny, is being spanned by deeds of sacri¬ 
fice and suffering, but even to the most optimistic fighter the prospect 
of immediate victory and nearing the journey's end does not yet seem 
to be crearly bright and near. The magnitude of his effort has been bey¬ 
ond all calculations, but is not yet commensurate with the magnitude of 
the task before him. His enthusiasm still flinches, his energy still flags, 
and his step still falters and hesitates. He has not always closely followed 
the track of truth, charity and love sanctified by the footprints of his 
leader. He has sometimes been more anxious to wrest power from his 
opponent than to win his heart. And yet, fhis has been the soul of the 
whole gospel of Mahatmaji. His impatience, again, has not given 
non-violence a free and fair trial. From Mahatmaji’s point of view, 
the situation has been complicated and not simplified by the collateral 
activity of the party believing in violence. It wmuld have been well, 
from this point of view, if that party had stayed its hands. For, the 
object of Mahatmaji and his followers was not the attainment of in¬ 
dependence by any means, but its attainment by non-violent means—to 
turn down and belie the lesson of history on the subject nation's fight 
for freedom, and substitute, now and for all time to come, another and 
nobler. It w^as intended to create an altogether different precedent in 
the history of the fight for freedom—which is the making of history. 
The eyes of the world were, and still are, on the experiment now being 
made in India. And India is eminently fitted for the making of it 

IX. India's Special Fitness for the Experiment 

And why ? As Jong as we do not understand this, we do not under¬ 
stand the genesis or the significance of the Indian movement. We must 
go straight to what for Jack of a more familiar name we call the Mass 
Subconsciousness or Suporconsciousne.ss of India. This Mass Subcons¬ 
ciousness has its own code of laws. It'is a power greater than our¬ 
selves—greater than even our collectK^e self. The nation can work only 
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by drawing: upon its unexhausted stock of operative energry. But it has 
its own mood to render us help or to withhold aid. It appears to work 
in accordance with the law of rhythmic ebb and flow—a circumstance 
which explains why national movements should rise to a climax, and then 
subside, like waves. It explains the curvature of the nationalist 
movement in India during the present century, for example, with its 
three apexes—the Anti-Partition agitation, the Non-co-operation move¬ 
ment, and the present O. D. Movement. It stores and conserves the 
seeds of our past activities : since nothing is reallv lost to it Its 
providence makes it possible for us to rise to an altit :de of effort 
higher than a preceding one, out of a condition of apparent national 
depression. 

X. National Efforts of a Characteristic Kinp. 

It not only enables us to make a great effort in the midst of 
apparent national lassitude, but it ensures that the effort shall largely 
be of a characteristic kind. It has thus been possible for India to 
launch upon the making of a new and momentous experiment in the 
history of the human struggle for freedom. The factors contributory 
to the making of recent Indian history that we met on the surface, are 
but superficial and exciting causes, without the background of this 
Indian mass subconsciousness or the Indian Genius. The outstanding 
events of those years, the vital actions and reactions of the people 
and the government, have partly provoked and partly given a 
vent to the working of this hidden Magazine of Power. Certain 
incidents, such as the passing of the Rowlatt Act, the Punjab 
repression culminating in the horrible climax of the Jallianwalla 
massacre, the Khilafat muddle, following close upon India’s magni¬ 
ficent War effort and unstinted War sacrifice, provided of course 
the spark for the Indian magazine of Power to have its fuse ignited. 
It provided an occasion for a part of the stock of latent energy to be 
released and brought into play. But the Magazine itself was the most 
important and necessary precondition. 

XI. The Indian Magazine of Power. 

The Magazine is not only such as one-fifth of the human race 
living in a vast continent—which Nature made an epitome of the world, 
and natural boundaries made a geographical unity par exccllance—would 
possess. India’s culture and civilisation, ancient and great and nobh% 
equally great and noble in the deeper affairs of the Spirit and in the 
more immediate affairs of man’s corporeal existence, have undoubtedly 
been the inner ring and core of her organism of power. This has been 
to the Indian power what the nucleus is to a cell of living matter. It 
is the centre at and through which the vital elan of the cell operates, 
in self-preservation as in growth. The cell is dead when the nucleus 
is dead. And so long as the nucleus lives, the cell not only functions, 
but functions in accordance with the law and pattern of its being. 
Now, it is an admitted fact that the Indian Genius had attaind a high 
level of moral and spiritual merit, higher perhaps than any other. 
China had been in the same line,-but that was probably because she 
had been ver>' near, if not actually «under, the sphere of Indian influence. 
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The civilisations of E^pt, Babylonia, and even that of GreecOf had 
been beautiful and artistic and profound in ce^ain respects, but com* 
petent judges will not hesitate to admit that these had not attained the 
moral and spiritual height, not only in their races’ chosen few but also 
in their masses, which India had attained untold centuries ago, when 
the Upanishads were revealed to man’s mystic vision, and Indian social 
and cultural institutions were laid upon a sound and enduring ethical 
and spiritual basis. Even the dominant European civilisation of to-day, 
despite the isoleied peaks of spiritual clarity and moral grandeur it has 
presented and is still presenting, can hardly be characterised as mainly 
or largely an ethical and spiritual civilisation. Some western thinkers 
have called it a morally decadent phase of human civilisation. 

XII. What the Persistence of India’s Civilisation Implies* 

The civilisations of other ancient peoples are dead or materially 
transformed. That of India—older perhaps than any other, the cradle 
and nursery of perhaps the truest and best elements of all civilisations 
is still alive, with its kernel, if not the shell also, living. The his¬ 
torian is called upon to write not the epitaph on the grave of a 
civilisation long dead, mummified and buried, but to cultivate an 
admiring acquaintance with a civilisation still young with the unspent 
vigour and fervour of youth. In the unsparing economy of Natural 
Selection, there is no assured place for the merely showy and seeming. 
That India has lived for at least five thousand years, is proof that at 
the centre of the Indian constitution, there is an uncommonly vast and 
vital fund of energy, which is able to react successfully not only 
against the ordinary disintegrating influences of time, but against the 
ceaseless aggressions and impacts of the Enveloping Order. The 
political dependence of India for many centuries is of course evidence 
that all has not been well with her; it undoubtedly means a sort, and 
by no means an unimportant sort, of failure in adjustment. But it 
does not and cannot mean that India has been a spent-up force. If it 
were so, India should not have lived, and so characteristically and 
still virilely lived, in her great civilisation and culture, in her religions 
and morals, in her literature and art, in her essentially beneficent and 
beautiful social institutions. And what is more important and pertinent to 
our present analysis of the Indian situation, the awakening and revival 
of India, on so unexpectedly vast and virile a scale, should not, in that 
casct have been possible- If China was the sleeping lion, India has 
been the sleeping archangel—a rare combination of sweetness and 
strength, of love and power. The touch of her gospel had made China shed 
her lioness’s teeth and claws ; and she has now fast grown them anew 
to meet and ward off the new and menacing White peril. Her magic 
had also made many leopards in the East change their spots. These 
too are getting the spots again under the new exigencies of international 
offence and defence. India herseli the recognised paragon of the races 
of the East, must to-day rise not simply as an archangel to bless, but 
also as one to strike down the insurgent powers of the world evU. A 
part of this evil is no doubt the ydemon of imperialism, but it is 
nothing less than the evil Spirit of a godlessy conscienceless and grace* 
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less civilisation—the pngnacioiig and pnojllistic instincts, the gnhSlnjj 
and frraspin^ tondencios, of man getting out of control an 1 running 
riot. 

XIII. India's Wider Problem. 

India has to face not only the isolated problem of her dependence 
and prostration, but a world problem of which her problem is a part, 
and the solution she is going to strive aftpr, must bo such as can bo 
hailed as a solution of the world problem by thqi troubled soul 
and the yearning spirit of the puzzled races of men. Examples 
of awakened and liberated Russia, China and Turkey she will do 
well to emulate, but it is not in her line to imitate another 
in the blind and easy abandon of a slave mentality. It has been 
the lot of India to be the creator of the histor>" of human civilisa¬ 
tion, and it ill becomes her to be merely a follower of history. 
In our judgment, the Congress, which is the only organised body of 
public opinion and action in India, should never allow its eyes to 
wander from the compass needle pointing to the pole star of India's 
high destiny, and, while the wind may be howling and the sea raging 
about us, it should remain at its captain’s post, as behoves an wise and 
ancient mariner; and, as behoves a stout-hearted toiler of the sea, it 
should never allow its grip to slacken on the rudder, while strong cur¬ 
rents and powerful eddies tend to swerve its ship of Hope from the 
straight, pure and noble course. P'or the same reason, too, the party 
advocating violence bhould beware. The Indian historical background 
of the present movement undoubtedly includes a proud tradition of 
bravery and heroism in the battle field ; and it is surely a true reading 
of Indian history to say that India's resistance to foreign aggression, 
both military and cultural, has proved to be the longest and toughest in 
history. Her power to recoup has also been the greatest. India lost 
her battles not because she could not fight well, but possibly because 
she fought too well—she was too clean and straightforward a fighter in 
an arena in which her opponent had learnt how to wed military strata¬ 
gem and political diplomacy to the bravery of the soldier. India had 
her theory of military and political strategy of course, but she was 
never perhaps able wholeheartedly to carry it into pra(*tice. Her high 
ethical and religious equipment was perhaps her foible. Where our 
opponent docs not mind if he has to stab us at the back, and below the 
belt, it becomes positive disadvantage if we have sweared not to touch 
him either at the back or below the belt The modern advocate of vio¬ 
lence would seek that we should be rid of this disadvantage. He would 
not only go in for the whole of western political and military strategy as 
being, in his judgment, indispensable to the maintenance of an independent 
national footing under modern condition, but also for western methods 
of terrorism as being, in his judgment, necessary for the disruption of a 
foreign or unpopular government by people not fitted to take up arms 
openly and not permitted to bear them legally. Mahatmaji himself 
discussed the cult of the bomb in Young India, dated January 2, 1930. 
We have little to add to his arguments. Terrorist activity is not 
congenial to the Indian Genius ^nd traditions, is an exotic plant on our 
native soil, and though it has grown with wide ramifications under 
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Exceptionally stressed circumstances, we believe that it will not strike its 
roots deeply, and with the return of India to more healthy conditions, 
will die the natural death of an unwelcome and unwholesome parasite. 
India can ill afford to use the very dagger with which she would cut 
the knots of her political slavery to commit spiritual suicide. Ropes 
falling from her body must not bo used to hang her very soul with. 

XIV. Indians Sub-Conscious Mind. 

And the Soul oj India, her sub-conscious Mind, is an wonder of poten¬ 
tial strength and a miracle of possible and powerful action. It may be 
blindness and folly to apply to the case of India’s possibilities the 
foot-rule and moasure of historical precedents drawn from other fields. 
India’s case is ftui generis^ and an extraneous historical parallel and pre¬ 
cedent is a misfit to India. The youth of India shows to-day an in“ 
creasing linking for foreign commodities in ideas and inspirations, side 
by side with a dislike for foreign domination, and with its present mood 
to maintain an ctfective boycott against foreign goods. It has begun to 
think of India’s political and social reconstruction in terms of the 
Second International or even perhaps the Third. It is standing with 
its face turned to the land Avhere it is an alien, both by nature and 
by right, arid its back turned to what is, after all, its own home, in life 
and in death. Before turning down India’s past as of little consequence 
in relation to tli(* solu( ion of the modern problems, it should first satis¬ 
fy itself that it is really barren and obsolete, that it is more likely to 
hamper evolution by its dead weight of mouldered, decayed and decay¬ 
ing institutions, than to help it by its tried, seasoned and tempered 
vitality. 

XV. India’s Kinetic Energy. 

It must not be forgotten that inspite of the apparently low index 
of India’s Kinetic Energy in the economic and political fields, her poten¬ 
tial energy, and even her kinetic energy in other fields, is not really of 
a low order of magnitude. As wc have said before, the very fact that 
India has lived for at least fifty centuries, and also the fact that, after 
many centuries ot political dependence, she is still vital enough to will 
to be her own self again, is evidence that she possesses an amazingly 
vast fund of undepleted constitutional vigour and strength. Even she has 
not lacked kinetic power as one might suppose. It has existed, and existed 
in a large measure, but it has so long been directed to other ends and 
objects. We have got now to redirect it, and make it available for the 
purposes of our present political and economic effort. Forces of 
sufficient magnitude exist, and have always existed, and what is now 
required is to harness them to new services. 

XVI. The Fundamental Unity op India. 

India is the watershed where many races and cultures have diverged and 
mixed their currents, and this diversity of peoples, religions and languages 
has often been used as a convenient peg, even by the Simon Seven, to 
hang all sorts of excuses and pretences for not granting or delaying 
what India thinks she is fit for, and claims* as a matter of right. The 
fundamental unity of India has not be^n perceived and appreciated. 
The Hindus, Jains and the Buddhists, with their innumerable sub-sects, 
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form a compact cultural organism, their essential afHnities not lost in d 
complex of structural and functional differences which arc in-essen¬ 
tial. Even races and religions of a Semitic extraction that have adop¬ 
ted India as their foster mother, and have been nursed by the milk of 
her brest, have not escaped being Indianised in form as well as in 
spirit. It is superficial or interested survey which does not see the 
essential unity in the Indian ensemble of races and religions. The 
western civilisation is a groat pulveriser and pnwocator of the elements 
of collision and strife. Its insistence on the rights of man as distin¬ 
guished from the duties, its recognition of the discrete sense-self as dis¬ 
tinguished from the common and connecting medium of human spiri¬ 
tual self, has planted in its bosom seeds of disunion and disruption, 
and its political organisations, its leagues and ententes, are only tem¬ 
porary and makeshift combinations of essentially irreconcilable interests, 
always easily liable to explosion, for purposes of odence and defence. 

XVII. The IndiAxV Masses. 

Apart from this fundamental unity, the Indian masses, inspito of their 
illiteracy and abj(‘ct poverty, are an wonderful people in other respects. 
They are not devoid of the best and sweetest elements of culture. It is this 
culture which gives the in the strength of faith and the fortitude of endur¬ 
ance and the capacity for non-violent suffering, unparalleled in the whole 
world. It is this that has supplied the necessary background and 
material for Mahatmaji’s momentous experiment of non-violent fighting 
for freedom. And he has found an unexhausted fund of national 
reserve power almost ready at hand, and waiting to be harnessed and 
directed. A nation that answers an uns])oken and an unbroadcast sum¬ 
mons to congregate, not in their thousands but in their millions, on the 
occasion of a Kumbha Mela, or a Gangasagar, facing the direst hard¬ 
ships and even courting death from accidents and oi)idemies, manfully 
and cheerfully ; a nation that sends its infirm and old in annual pilgri¬ 
mage to difficult and almost inaccessible shrines, negotiating paths that 
will not appear easy and rosy even to the ox])erienee and skill and 
resources of the Everest Exjx'ditions ; a nation that shews in the bear¬ 
ing of their hard lot of starvation and disease* by the masses that they 
are rather ennobled than brutalised by their trials and tribulations ;— 
such a nation is not lifeless and worthless, because the sort of life and 
the sort of worth that the West now demands and re([uircs have not 
been, seemingly, quite to the fore in India. It will not do to forget 
that the western valuation is tenable and passable only under the un¬ 
natural and unbalanced conditions jiroducing and fosiered by the wes¬ 
tern terms of human existence. When everybody is pointing his six- 
teen-incher to us, we cannot perhaps sit quiet in a trance of medita¬ 
tion. We must be up and doing ourselves. But it is surely not the 
best possible of all worlds in which one has perpetually to live in the 
trenches, armed to the teeth, bomb and pistol in hand. The world is 
bound to regain its lost sanity and balance, if it is not going to be 

positively handed over to the Devil. And it can regain it not 

by marring the true type of the Indian masses, of the character 
of the Indian genius, but by reclaiming and redeeming it. 

The present world forces mu^^t be allowed to create and maintain 

a stimulating and bracing atmosphere for the proper function- 
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ingj of India in those lines in which she has not of late functioned to 
the requisite degree of efficiency. In her adoption of new organs and 
means of functioning, she must be careful that she does not take more 
than the irreducible minimum of the foreign virus. Like the god 
Nilakantha, she must now drink a little of the poison, but she must 
take care that she is able to hold it up at the throat. No political, 
economic or social prograinme is good for her, and incidentally, good 
for the world, which would make her drink the cup of poison to the 
dregs. 

XVIII. The Strength & Power of Maiiatmaji^s Movement. 

Mahatmaj^s movement has proved so powerful, and in the final issue, 
will prove so beneficent, provided it retains its tnio, pure character, because 
it has been, in some respects, a natural outflow from the Indian mine 
of strength, has been in accord with the working of her subconscious 
mind, and has consulted the oracle of her genius ; because it has 
touched her at her truly vital spot ; and on the whole, has been 
a vindication of her past and a guarantee of her own future, and that of 
human civilisation itself. 

XJX. The Need of tpie Introduction 

This is rather a lengthy introduction to the story we are about to 
tell. But it is necessary for an ap[)reeiation of both the character and 
the curvature of the nationalist movement in India. It is, as we have 
seen, a movement of special and universal import, with Indian as well 
as all-human bearings ; not only a movement directed to the breaking 
of Indians own fetters, but to the removing of the shackles of the 
spirit of human civilisation itself. The last Great War found the 
allied Powers on the side of France lauding to the skies their own 
aims and objects, and consigning those of Germany and other opponents 
to bottomless perdition. It was to save civilisation itself that they 
were fighting the Huns. An unwary and uncritical consumer of such 
dressed and cooked stiifi might suppose that a twentieth century Roman 
Eagle had spread its ample wings to guard civilisation from the inroads of 
of modern vandals. But the aftermath of the War proved a disillusion¬ 
ment to some who had honestly hoped for this. To many of course it 
had been nothing better than affected virtue and hypocritical pretence. 
The world has not changed in spite of the Leagues and Pacts. The 
disarmament issue still has not made any headway, and the international 
relations and those between the classes and the masses, remain as 
tangled as before. War preparedness is still sujiposcd to be the best 
insurance against war. And knots in the relations of men to one 
another must still be cut by the swmrd ; they cannot as yet be untied 
by any peaceful methods. Ethics and religion must still be turned down 
in the dealings of human groups with one another. Mahatmaji^s move¬ 
ment has been conceived to change all this. It has therefore been able 
to attract all eyes to it—particularly the eye of America. Interested 
propaganda to delude America or to lead American opinion even by 
men like Sir John Simon has largely failed. '|''hc Press there is, generally, 
watchful and appreciative. An American Sewator bestirred himself constitu¬ 
tionally in the Indian cause. A number of American divines appealed 
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to the British Premier—an appeal for justice and fairplay of which no 
formal or material notice seems to have been taken. And these good 
people are interested not simply because it is the Indian War of 
Independence, but because it is a peaceful war, an assertion of 
the supremacy of soul force over every other kind of force. If 
this should succeed, the history of the human struggle for freedom in 
future should begin anew. Maliatmaji has, accordingly, stressed truth 
and non-violence as the mainspring of national action. 

XX. History of the MovE>rENT,. 

A brief history of the movement has often been told, and it is easily 
told. For a succint account, we may refer to two articles appearing in 
“The Hindu^^ (June 0 c& 7, 1930), one by K. Vyasa Hao, and the other 
by C. Vijiaraghavehari. Reference should also be made to Mr. Slocombe^s 
despatch to Daily Herald. The former article shews how England is 
again following her traditional bent of muddling through ; how she is 
pursuing a polic}', if policy it can be called, of oi)portunities lost, of 
coming up always too late ; and how her Indian record in these fateful 
years has been a record of might have beens. A Round Table Confer¬ 
ence might have met the situation if it had been odered in the year 
1924, or even in 1927. But the British Government thrust upon an 
indignant and resentful India an all-white Commission which not only 
hurt the feelings of the liberals and moderates, but actually ranged them 
on the side of a most determined opposition. It seemed as though the 
cleavage between the two schools of thought in India was going at 
last to be made up under a common sense oE insult and injury. The 
Madras Congress had passed the Independence resolution, but indepe- 
dence had been set before us “as the goal.” The liberals 
bad not accepted this position. But after the colossal blunder of British 
statesmanship in appointing an all-white Commission, it seemed that 
even the liberals were disillusioned, and leaders of the two schools of 
thought, advanced and moderate, came to recognise that a common 
platform might now be erected, upon an agreement on the fundamen¬ 
tal national demand, for both the schools to meet and present an united 
front. This idea matured in the All Parties (ku)ference. It produced 
the historical document known as the Nehru Report. It formulated the 
nation^s minimum demand, as representing the greatest common measure 
of agreement amonst all the parties. Jt was an essentially reasonable 
proposal inspite of the fact that it was not wholly acceptable to the 
Mahomedans. Pundit Motilal moved in the last Calcutta session of 
the Congress the adoption of the Rei)ort, but it met with a powerful 
and determined opposition from the younger and more progressive sec¬ 
tion of Congressmen headed by Srinivas lyenger, Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Subhas Bose. Mahatrnaji moved in the impasse, what was called a 
compromise resolution—accepting Dominion Status on condition it was 
granted by the Slst. of December, 1929. A further concession had to 
be made to the impatience of youth and its uncompromising idealism— 
the hands of the advocates of independence were not to be tied in the 
matter of propaganda. Lord Irwin returned from home after consulta¬ 
tion with the Labour Government in office, and also, presumably, with 
bis own party the ear of which •he is supposed to possess. 
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XXL Lord Irwin^s Declaration 

On the 31st. of October, 1929, Lord Irwin made a declaration 
about the goal of British administration in India, with the previous 
sanction of the British Government, making a reference to his 
own instrument of instructions and to the meaning implicit (later 
doubted or repudiated by some) in the Declaration of 1917. The subs¬ 
tance of the Viceroy’s October declaration was this : the natural issue 
of India’s constitutional progress is the attainment of Dominion Status 
(in the fullness of time). This declaration seemed to many as an olive 
branch, but to otliers it seemed a ruse. Anyway, it did not clear the 
Indian situation in so far as the immediate future was concerned. It 
did indeed define the goal, but it did not commit British statesmanship 
either to the time or to the speed of the attainment. India realizing 
Responsible Government in accordance with geological scale of time 
had long ceased to be an India which an Indian could love or even 
endure. Soon after this declaration, a Conference of the leaders of all 
parties met at Delhi to consider the declaration. A resolution on the same, 
as drafted by Gandhiji himself and as amended by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
was the result of the deliberations. It was a resolution conceived in a 
friendly and not obstructive spirit, and suggested some modifications in 
the spirit as well as in the working of the policy of the Government, 
calculated to produce an atmosphere favourable to the labours of con¬ 
structive statesmanship in the proposed Round Table Conferv''nce. The 
public should be made to feel that “a new era commenced from to-day.’^ 
The crux of the problem was, however, stated to be this : “We under¬ 
stand however that the conference is to meet not to discuss whether 
Dominion Status is to be established but to frame Dominion constitution 
for India* We hope we are not mistaken in thus interpreting the import 
and implications of the weighty pronouncement of H. E. the Viceroy.” 

XXII. The Congress Position and the Government Position. 

It was felt on all sides that a round table talk with the Viceroy 
himself, in which both the parties might place all their cards on the 
table, would be a necessary prelude to the historic drama to be staged 
later in London. Accordingly, a meeting between the Viceroy and some 
of the leaders (Gandhiji, Alotilal, Patel, Sapru and Jinnah) was arranged 
at the viceregal lodge, New Delhi, on the 23rd. of December 1929. It 
was a fateful meeting at a time when India was, in grim earnestness, 
at the parting of ways, but it ended in failure after a full three hours* 
anxious attempt to reach a settlement. The Government issued a statement 
on the abortive talks with the Viceroy. It stated that the position of 
the Congress party was that there would be grave dilTiculty about Con¬ 
gress participation in the Round Table Conference unless an assurance 
was forthcoming from the British Government that it would meet directly 
to draw up a scheme for a Dominion constitution for India which the 
British Government would undertake to present to and support in the 
Parliament. Whereas the position of the Government was that the 
London Conference “was designed to elicit the greatest possible measure 
of agreement for the final proposals which it would be the duty of His 
Majesty's Government to submit to parliaitifent and that it was impossible 
for the Viceroy or His Majesty’s Government in any way to prejudge the 
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action of the Conference or to restrict the liberty of Parliament.^^ That 
this position of the Government represented a workable basis for the 
Conference to stand upon was believed by many who accepted that 
position at its face value, in forgetfulness of the Irish precedent, of the 
frailty of past pledges and assurances in relation to India, and the 
possible prejudicial action of factors not specifically stated in the terms of 
India's partiei]>ation in the Conference. It was said that the Confe¬ 
rence was designed to elicit the greatest possible measure of 
agreement for the final proposals. But who were going to be the par¬ 
ties to such agreement ? The Congress as the prepon(?crant party on 
this side, and Labour Government as the other party on the other 
side ? If so, would it be worth while for the former to cross the 
seven seas aud the thirteen rivers as we say, and come to London 
merely to try its luck with people who only said that Dominion Status 
for India was but a goal, but had given no hint of an assurance that 
they were prepared to treat it as coming within the range of imme¬ 
diate practical polities ? If the Labour Government was sincere in its 
solicitude for the political emancipation of India—a consummation which 
Labour as a party had previously not merely devoutly w shed for, but 
had repeatedly pledged itself to—then, here was the opportunity for it 
to take the Indian issue up in right carrjest, and stake, if matters went 
so far as that, its life on the issue of Indian Swaraj. And was it not 
apparent even to the dullest observer that the Indian issue was no longer 
the granting of a further instalment of reform, a further leading to 
quarter-way or half-wav houses in India's uphill march to the peak of 
her high Destiny ? It is merely euphemism to say that pledges are kept, 
provided one has been keeping them. It is a long way from ‘‘has been 
keeping" to keeping now and for good. 

XXIII. The Congress Reasons 

The Congress spokesman made it abundantly clear that what they 
wanted was an undertaking from the Labour Government that it would 
support Indian Dominion Status in Parliament—an undertaking which 
in no way could be construed as an undertaking from Parliament 
itself. It was recognised that the Labour was in office, but not in 
power, bi cause the Conservatives and the Liberals could turn it out 
at any moment by joining issue with it. It was ordinary prudence on 
the part of the Congress representatives to insist on an undertaking 
forthcoming from the Labour Government itself : it was a propor ed 
contract inspired perhaps by more trust and good-will on the part of 
the Indian leaders than was justified by the records of the Labour 
party's previous tenure of office. The professions of Labour out of 
office had certainly not been borne out by the performances of Labour 
in office. It had proved that once in office it could as smoothly fit itself 
into the steel frame, even perhaps compromising their socialistic principles 
and party pledges and everything except their chances of holding office, 
as any other party of British politics. The Ramsay Macdonald of “The 
Awakening of India" or even as leader of Labour minority might not be 
the Ramsay Macdonald of 10 Downing Street. Moreover, the Indian 
Bureaucracy might prove stronger than the Christian conscience of Lord 
Irwin, and the die-hard forces and vested interests in England might prove 
stronger than the most angelic intentions of the Labour Government. 
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XXIV. Mahatma and the Congress. 

Mahatma Gandhi is the Congress and the Congrees is Mahatma 
Gandhi—so said V J. Patel on a later occasion. But this is true in the 
sense that the best sentiments of the Congress are focussed and its 
purest efforts concentrated in the personality and leadership of Mahat- 
maji. The article of Vijiaraghavachariar to which we referred stressed 
two points : the unique God-given opportunity which India now has 
in possessing the greatest living man as her leader—an opportunity 
rarely given to ajjiy great subject people in its struggle for subjective 
as well as objective freedom ; and the tremendous potentialities of 
Indian mass response—the mass mind which, inspite of the appearance 
of its ignorant submission to fatality, is po-sessed of the elements of a 
fine though illiterate culture and of a mine of profound though mainly 
subjectively directed strength—under a spiritual leadership and guidance. 
But even Gandhiji would cease to be the Congress, and become again the 
extinct volcano that he was supposed to hav'e been during the palmy days 
of the Swarajist “non-cooperation from within the Councilif he should 
give either a wrong or a hesitant lead to the rising flood of Indians 
desire for freedom. God has given him the divine warrant to harness 
the newly awakened forces and lead them, but like the Anglo- 
Saxon king, he cannot bid the surging tide retreat on the shore. 
If he should essay to do what it is impossible even for him 
to do, he would himself be left stranded in dry and cold isolation as 
the mighty flood rushes on to its destination. Sir Snrendranath and 
many others had so been left stranded. It was difficult enough even 
for Mahatmaji to bring the Calcutta Congress to accept the compromise 
resolution which appeared to many as going back on the resolution of 
the Madras Congress. And it was difficult enough for the Mahatma 
to have his resolution of thanksgi\ing to the Viceroy and of condem¬ 
nation of the attempted viceregal train-wrecking passed by the Lahore 
Congress. The temper of the younger generation of Congressmen had 
risen, and it refused to be pliant and docile even before the magic 
wand of the Wizard of Sabarraati. Mahatmaji holds the torch to 
ignite the fuse of Indian mass dynamism, but even he docs not hold 
the extinguisher. The Bardoli Decision after the Chauri Chaura 
incident had not extinguished the Non-co-operation conflagration : it 
had merely driven it into new routes ; and it buriicd wherever it went. 
Congress leaders, therefore, simply and plainly stated their case when 
they said to the Viceroy that there would be grave difficulty about 
Congress participation in the Round Table Conference unless Dominion 
Status could be definitely prospected before the eyes of the impending 
session of the Congress. A mere dangling of a shadowy ideal and the 
mere prospect of a problematical agreement being reached in a pro¬ 
miscuous conference, was not the sort of thing that could charm India 
into a lull of patience. 

XXV. Cogency of the Reasons 

It is important to consider all this, because not only the Liberal 
representatives in the infructuous talks with the Viceroy, but even the 
then President of the Legislative Assembly, V. J. Patel, were dissatis¬ 
fied with the unbending attitude taken by the Congress leaders. Patel 
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of course took not much time to revise his first judgment^ as we saw 
after the correspondence that passed between him and the Viceroy on 
his resignation had been published. But the Liberals continued to 
think that there was much in the October Declaration and in the 
December conversations with the Viceroy which justified the hope 
that the Government meant to confer on India a substantial 
boon. Mahatinaji himself made the issue perfectly clear in an article 
in Young India (P''obruary (i) in which he removes some misconceptions 
in the minds of some Pro-Indian Britishers of which Mr. Alexander 
might be taken as the type. We could do no be'^ter than quote 
Mahatmaji : “In the language of the man of the street, unless the 
reformer knows that he has in the Cabinet and the Viceroy his staunch 
supporters, he may not attend the Conference except to court disaster.^^ 
After alluding to the probability of the differrent invited parties not 
coming to an agreement, but rather having their dillerenccs accentuated 
in London, Gandhiji says :—“The fact is that there is really only one 
party in the country that has weight with the masses. It is the 
Congress. There is ])erfect agreement among Congressmen as to the 
demand. But I am free to confess that the Congress does not yet 
command such recognition from the Government. It has not yet the 
sanction behind it for enforcing its will. If therefore the Congress 
sends representatives to a heterogeneous Conference, it must know 
definitely what the British Government intend doing. It must not have 
an ojien mind as to what India should have. The Conference, there¬ 
fore, to serve any useful purpose# must necessarily have only one 
thing in view i.e., to frame or recommend a scheme of Dominion Status 
(now Independence) to suit India’s needs. This Lord Irwin could not 
do ; hence the break.^’ The words he used in his submission to the 
Indian critics on January 23, have since then been often quoted. They 
are about the “substance of freedom.’’ “Surely nothing will be lost 
by the Congress abstaining from ])articipation in the Conference if the 
British cabinet mean wc‘11. Let those that have faith attend, and if 
they bring something wwth looking at from the Independence standpoint, 
the Congress will capitulate. The days of being satisfied with costly 
toys are over. It is the substance that India wants”. And the subs¬ 
tance he defines in three clear and categorical propositions : (1) 
British domination must cease. (2) British exploitation must cease. 
And (3) British administration, that is costing the country far beyond its 
means, must end now, and not in the remote future. He then pro¬ 
ceeds to add that what is really vital for the securing of this subs¬ 
tance of freedom is to create a proper atmosphere for it, that is to 
say, India must generate power within to enforci; her will. Incidental¬ 
ly, he points out to the fiarty of violence that this power shall not 
only not come from acts of violence, but that it will be distracted and 
dissipated by it. In the same issue of Young India Gandhiji, addres¬ 
ssing the English friends, explains that the failure of the parley with 
Viceroy left no other logical and honourable course to the Congress 
than to keep its engagement already fixed in its Calcutta session. “Orga¬ 
nisations, like men, if they are to command respect and grow, must 
have a sense of honour and must fulfil their promises. Well, the 
Congress promised at Calcutta lio change its creed to Independence if 
.It (Dominion Status) did not come nor was there any prospect of 
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its coming for certain in the immediate future. The Congress therefore 
had no other course left open, if it was not to commit suicide, but to 
declare its immediate objective to be Complete Independence.^^ This is 
what he wrote. The concluding words of that article are also important: 
“But whatever I do and whatever happens, my English friends will 
accept my word that whilst I am impatient to break the British 
bondage, I am no enemy of Britain.^’ 

XXVI. Till: Lahoue Congress : A Foregone Conclusion 

The issue of tfie Lahore Congress was therefore a foregone conclu¬ 
sion. President Jawaharlal’s Addre‘5s was as full of fire as of light. It 
combined the impatient fervour of the youth of India with the mystic 
yet clear vision of the prophet and the seer. Mahatmaji is himself the 
best story-teller and also the be^t interpreter of the Congress. In 
Young India (January U) he writes on the Congress. He divides it 
under several headings : President, Independence, Boycott of Legisla¬ 
tures, Civil Disobedience, “In the Existing Circumstances^^ Our Financial 
Obligations, and Communal Question. It is a rock-bottorn analysis of 
the new situation created by the declaration of the Independence creed. 
And the rock into which the Congress was to plunge its piers, the 
pivot on which the whole Congress machinery was to turn, was Civil 
Disobedience. As we pointed out, Mahatmaji brought up the idea of 
offering mass civil disobc'dience under his own command, with an 
anxious and oven hesitating mind. The atmosphere for it did not yet 
exist. And violence was too plainly in the air to justify a hope that 
it would allow non-violent resistance on a mass scale a field of free 
operation. A select area, a select company of disciplined non-violent 
fighters and a select command. ])iv-nmbly his own,—a programme like 
this was thought practicable or rea-on ible. A long, long day of strenuous 
spade-woik W’as behoved to be neec'^-ary. Aft*T the lull of the N. C. O. 
Movement, a new tide, more pov^^‘rfnl than the last, might have 
been expected, but altiiough tin re w’as a marked rise in the level of 
feeling in political India, th^ re was. as yet, no sure indication that the 
bosom of Indian Mass Sn!i-C'>n'C • usuiss w^as already swelling in a mighty 
up-heaval. No one as yet knew whit the character or the magnitude 
of the mass response would be. Giodh.ii’s hold on the Congress was 
of course decided, but it wms m t ab-ohite. A very considerable 
sect’on of the youootr people had ‘.uV fa ih in his programme of 
non-vioJent resistaiiee, and took h-s care to conceal its want of 

confidence during tiie Laiiore Cuni: ss or soon after. Many young 

men were too full of the fiery t^au runs of a newly liberated Russia or 
Turkey or China, to go in whcht-Learud.y for a programme of merely 
courting imprisonment, lathi b ows or giinJtot wounds. And in an 

issue of Young India, Mahadev Desai narrates a comic incident, with 

an under!)ing vein (jf deep pathos, how Gandh-ji and himself were 
treated to an edifying d(moiistration of this mentality by a number of 
youthful firebrands who happened to be their fellow passengers during 
the return trip from Lahore. 

XXVII. The Complicated Situation. The Cross Chalt.enge8 

In such a complicated situation, in v»hich the spirit of violence was 
apparently up and that of non-violence apparently down, a feeler, a 

10 
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gau^e of the measure of national feeling, a fairly correct barometei* 
reading of the intensity of the impending stortn, was required. 
Accordingly, it was decided to celebrate an All-India Independence 
Day. It was celebrated on the 2()th of January, and its success not 
only justified but exceeded the most optimistic expectations of Congressmen. 
There was the readiness to respond, which, witli sullicient stimulus being 
supplied from within and from without, might develop, so it was now 
believed, into a power sufficient for offering effective mass resistance. 
The Government, meanwhile, were not sle(*ping over their guns, and 
neglecting to keep their powder dry. The statemedt of the Viceroy 
made in the Leguslative, Assembly at that time was an explanation and 
a threat. The explanation worsened the situation by differentiating the 
goal from its attainment, the journey from the journey’s end : and the 
threat stiffened the back of the civil disobedience attitude by throwing 
a challenge to it. All national and deep-acting movements derive 
from such challenge an accession of incentive and strength to them. 
If the Government regarded the Congress programme as a challenge to 
itself, the Congress also regarded the Government’s refusal to consider 
the national demands as coming within the range of immediate practical 
politics, no less a cliallenge to itself. The Viceroy complained of the 
Congress not grasping tlie hand of friendship and co-operation extended 
to it. But the fact is that both had extended tlieir hands, but since 
the hands could not clasp each other in friendship, they gripped each 
other in a life and death wrestle. Whilst the Governiii(*nt thinks that 
an way out of the jiresent impasse lies in the Congress descending 
from the clouds to cominonseiise and an appreciation of the actualities 
of the situation, the Congress thinks that it lies in the Government 
undergoing a change of heart and ascending to an height of imagination 
and courage of ju&tice. 

XXVJII. Gandiiiji’s Readiness to Meep Half-way 

Gandhiji was prepared to meet the Government even half-way after 
the celebration of the Independence Day. Jii the issue of Young India 
Jan. 3u, he, after discussing the Vicereg.il statcMiient in the Assembly, 
made the same “childish’’ offer of his famous (leveu points to Lord 
Irwin which he had made to Lord Reading. The points refer to the 
more urgent of India’s pressing needs, but even Gandhiji’s most trusted 
followers had not felt very enthusias^tic over them at a time the prob¬ 
lem of the nglit of India to manage her own affairs apart from all 
outside control or intervention had itself to be tackled. But Gandhiji 
was so awfully conscious of the possible risks and perils of the civil 
disobedience movement, that he wanted to give the Government a fur¬ 
ther chance before launching upon it. He was anxious to explore and 
exhaust all possible and honourable avenues of settlement before taking 
the final and irrevocable step. He writes : “Let the Viceroy satisfy 
those very simple but vital needs of India. He will then hear no talk of 
civil disobedience, and the Congress will heaitily participate in any con¬ 
ference where there is perfect freedom of expression and demand.” 
With the same Eleven Points in his pocket, Mr. S. R. Bomanji went to 
Downing Street to negotiate with the British Prcrner. But in vain. In 
Young India (jb'ebruary, 20) Gandiuji, writing on the decision of the Working 
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Committee authorising him and those working with him who believe in 
* non-violence as an article of faith...to start civil disobedience as and when 
thev desire and in the manner and to the extenth they decide” observed : 
“It (the Working Committee resolution) is the formula of which I have 
been in search these long and weary months. For me the resolution is 

not so much a political as a religions eflort.I saw that I could not 

work out Ahivisa through an organisation holding a variety of menta¬ 
lities.Hence the necessity for freedom from Congress control. And I am 

thankful that the members of the Working Committee saw the utter 
correctness of my position.” The eonclnding lines of the same Article 
shewed that whilst Gandhiji was fully conscious of tlie danger of vio¬ 
lence breaking out side by side with civil disobedience, he was now 
also sure that he knew the way. There could now be no retracing as 
at the time of Bardoli. Tlie struggle for freedom must be carried on, 
he said, “till one of the representatives (of ncn-violence or violence) was 
left ahve.” 


XXIX. His yet Anotiieu Attempt 

But before actually embarking on a campaign of civil disobedience, 
Gandhiji made yet another attempt to see if a genial and kindly res¬ 
ponse to the Indian yearning for freedom would come from the Vice¬ 
roy. He wrote his famous letter (often called an ultimatum) to the 
Viceroy, which was personally delivered to the Private Secretary by an 
English youth, Reginald Reynold. In this letter—which, like all that 
Gandhiji has written, should be solemnly read—he puts the whole case 
for India in a nutshell, and clinches the whole argument for mass 
action in the event of the Simla snows not thawing by the eleventh of 
March. The ]iivotal point in his letter is tlie paragraph in which he 
states his conviction that the time has now arrived for employing the 
force of non-violence—an intensely active firce—both against the organis¬ 
ed violence of the Governmtnt and “the unorganised violent force of 
the growing party of violence.” He says : ‘To sit still would be to 

give rein to both the forces ab(ve mentioned. Having.faith in the 

efficacy of non-vinhnee.it would be sinful on my part to 

wait any longer. Tliis non-violence will be expressed through civil 
disobedience for the moment confined to the inmates of the Satyagragha 
Ashram, but ultimately designed to cover all those who choose to join 
the movement with the above limitations.” In hat letter he also made 
it plain that in the event of the appeal to the Viceroy’s heart failing to 
go home by the 11th of March, he would l»c on his march on the 12th 
to offer civil disobedience by breaking the Salt Laws—the most iniquitous 
of all laws, from the poor man’s ])oint of view—with his co-workers 
from the Ashram, The Viceroy’s reply to the above historic appeal 
was curt and formal. He regretted that Mr. Gandlil bad decided upon 
a course of action that would lead to the violation of the law and 
involve danger to the public peace. 

XXX. Civil Disobedience Started : The Forces Behind. 

After this nothing was left but to make active preparations for the 
historic march to Dandi. A Power mightier than either the Viceroy or 
Gandhiji had assumed the supreme cornipatid of affairs, and was shaping 
the course of events. Gaiidiiiji went upon his knees before the Viceroy 
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for a gesture that the latter was nnahte to mahe. *'On bended knee 
I asked for bread and I f-tnne instead But the bread he 

asked for was not in the ir'ft (*f the Oanilinji was not the 

master of the forces erea’-oof and pu'^’n'nir the Ind an s’' nor was 

the Viceroy the master of the forces sh ioinjr and giiuinio; the British 
policy in India. Gandliiii was con n»’S''!niKd to start the verv thing 
that ho most wanted to ]>revent and the Yicnoy to st-ot a poh'cy of 
repression and governance by Ouhnam'^'s wtdeh ho world rather not 
wish to go down in lo^t o-y a« a--ee atrd with h’s \;ceroya]ty. The 
Indian Vital Impetus w’as g?\^atrr than the IMahatma, ait/d the combina¬ 
tion of interests, methods and t*:td‘t’ons which the inacMnory of Indian 
administration in the hiiehall or at Simla repro.-c nts was stronger than 
any Viceroy. The innate ii'f>deration and sweet reasonableness of 
the one was of no greater avail than the clni^tian conscience of the 
other. 

XXXI. The Inkj eence Of The Mov^ement. 

Having proceeded so far. we feel that our narrative as a detailed, 
connected story must end wdrere the actual operations begin. The 
messages which Gandhiji gave inside and ont-ide his Ashram during 
the preparatory stage of the campaign, and also during the various 
stages of the glorious mn^vh itself—his “last message and testament^^ 
written, signed and delivered on the bank of the Sabarmati on the day 
previous to the day of his march ; his many speeches and exhortations 
to the hundreds of thousands \vho flocked to the Shepherd and Apostle, 
carrying in his frail body the suffc-ring of centuries, the wM<^dom of ages 
and the love of eternity ; his last prayer in the morning of the fateful 
day—6th of April—on which Indian History was reborn ;—all these 
were immortal Promethean Sparks to make even dead bones instinct 
with life, to rouse mass snb-conscion«noss for the sublimity and grandeur 
of its response, and, having made history, these shall live in history. 
There was a cleansing of the soul wherever the halo of that great 
event spread and the thrill of the Mantra of Satyagraha reached. The 
Independence Day had given the figlitors the first glimmerings of the Dawn 
of Hope. The March opened up the future before Mahatma Gandhi in 
the clearness of the settled Dawn. There no longer was any doubt or 
hesitation in his mind that mass response to the call of the Congress 
would only very restrictedly be possible. The scales had now fallen 
from his ejms, and the Seer of Sabarmati was now the Prophet of a 
New Dispensation. The A. L C. C. meeting at Allahabad (21st March) 
decided to start civil disobedience upon the arrest of Mahatmaji or 
even before his arrest by the 6th of April, if he should approve of it. 

XXXII. The March. 

We shall not attempt a description of the March which Sir P. C. 
Roy likened to the exodus of the T'^raelites under Moses, and Motilalji 
to the historic march of Rarnchandra to Lanka, predicting that the 
places he would pass through w^ould be saen d. 1 he ‘‘Bombay Chronicle" 
said that the scones in connection with the preat march beggared all des¬ 
cription. After Mahatmaji had broken the Salt Laws, the power maga¬ 
zines in provinces other than Gujrat also caught the spark, and there 
was a general conflagration over^India. Provinces having a sea-board 
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had special facilities for offerins: this parf’cular form of disobedience 
and the Civil Di^ohedVncc Commitfccs or War Conr^eils in poeh provinces 
were not slow to fall in with ti^-^'r bathdion«^ of civil Beng^al^s 

war front was represented at fbe pomts Confai, Neeia, S itkliiivi and 
elsewhere. We e-^preially mention Bcpl^mI, because, tlie n ort>anised 
and virulent outbreak of vio]em‘e in BMio^al and to some extent in 
the Punjab') bns sometimes been avowed to oversb idow Ler m'^prnideent 
effort and achievement, from the Cor^ie-s point of \ if-w, b» non-violent 
mass action, and perhaps to di^^tract onr atteiithm from T» em It has been 
hastily supposed t^^at it better su'rs Bengal to strike t^nin to suffer, that 
it is more in her line to avenge her wiongs by paying back v’olenee in 
kind than by seeking to disarm it and eon vert it by non-v.oknce. From 
the Congress point of view, ther(‘fore, Bengal has had no reason to be 
ashamed of her iv eord. Tlie pri'dominnntiy J^hakta tr.id ’nn of her Hindu 
classes and the predominantly Vai-hnava traditifm of her H indu masses have 
combined to produce in her a mentahty as rernarkab!^ for the heroism of 
the intrepid soldier as for the heroism of the lo\'ng apostle. 

XXXIII. NoX-VJOTENrE AND VIOLENCE. 

Even before Gandhiji was arrested at midnight on the 4th of May 
in his camp at Karadi, both non-violence and vioVnee had given him a 
glimpse and an earnest cf their po-^-ibilitios of a kind snffieient to justi¬ 
fy the hopes as wmll as the fears of the G<meral in command* Mam¬ 
moth meetings and pro<’es«^ion'', in innnv oases in defiance of prohibitions, 
the fortitude of the armies of Pivil Di'^obedicnce under circumstances 
of great provocation and danger, the extension of the scope as well as 
of the area of civil law-breaking, the demonstrations and accelerations 
following upon the incarceration of the front-rank captains, including 
the Congress President himself, the phenomenal mass awakening, the 
growing convergence of world interc'-t, and particularly American inte¬ 
rest, on the facts and implications of the Indian situation,—all these 
the General, now going to be clapped into the Yervada Jail, had the 
satisfaction of witnessing. If these had been all, and if the ominous 
cloud, at first no bigger than the palm of one's hand, had not spread 
and overcast the south east corner of the Indian horizon, he might have 
retired into the sanctiiary of the jail wdth a crown, though thorny crown, of 
Hope and Glory resting serenely on his forehead, but as the Fates decreed 
it, he had to retire also with a load of anxiety hanging from his neck 
and weighing on his heart. It is true that the armed insurrection at 
Chittagong was an isolated specimen of its kind, and Mahatmaji, though 
recognising that henceforth non-violence was to fight an unequal 
battle against combined official and non-official violence, saw no 
reason why he should retrace his steps as he had done after Chauri 
Chaura. 


XXXIV. Existing Causes Of Violence. 

Subsequently there were outbreaks of violence in many places, the 
one at Sholapur being of so serious a nature that the Government 
thought it necessary to meet the situation by the promulgation of a 
Martial Law Ordinance. Sometimes military aid had to be called in 
and firing had to be resorted to. But for the most part, so it has been 
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thonpht, the outbreaks of popular violence were in the nature of reper¬ 
cussions on the excesses sometimes committed by the guardians of law and 
order. TTnder admittedly difficult circumstances, the police arid military 
acted, accordinc to official estimation, with admirable restraint. They might 
have done so from the official point of view, and though even liberal 
supporters of the Government policy, some of them afterwards attend¬ 
ing the Round Table Conference, have recorded their personal testimony 
rnd(‘ly reversing the official verdict of unstinted eulogiiim, wc may, for 
the sake of argument, leave it unchallenged. It is imagination and tact 
which ought to be the A. B. O. of a truly successful and beneficial 
Indian policy. Those entrusted with the working of tne machinery of 
the Indian Government have certainl}’ not sinlered from a plethora of 
these virtues. They have shown the mailed fist of firmness, but not 
the stamina of imagination and courage. Where the dcsin* for freedom 
and equality of status is general and genuine, and the feelings of a 
large and dynamic> section of the peo|)le are worked up to a pitch of 
fervour, the guardians of law and order should have imagination enough 
to visualise what the repureussion would in all probability be on the mind 
of a sympathetic and watching public of a lathi charge (involving some¬ 
times as many as (iO p. e. blows dealt on the head) oii a batch of peaceful 
Sat-^agrahis (often consisting of bo> s and girls of tender age). The Satva- 
grahis are law-breakers, and must, of course, be dealt with as such. But 
should not Gov^ernment put themselves in the position of the people 
and try to see and feel from tlu ir ])oint of view also ? What is the 
Satyagrahi even to a “law-abiding^’ Indian spectator? Is he not the 
bone of his bone and flesh of his fl(*sh ? Has he not rushed to the breach 
created by his own unexpatiated sins of centuries, and is he not out 
to bridge the chasm between India’s past and future with his fallen 
and crouching body ? And should not tlie guardians of Law and Order 
be able to imagine in advance what the elfect of a brutal lathi charge 
or armoured car charge or of rounds of shots would most probably be, 
if the public see that all that comes from little or sometimes no pro¬ 
vocation ? And even allowing for a possibility of rowdyism or a 
tendenev to rowdyism manifesting it«elf fmm the unruly elements of 
the public, has not the severity of the remedies applied in many cases 
been far out of proportion to the gravity of tlie distemper ? A boy 
pieketer of 14 or 15 lying before a cart-load of liquors, and refusing 
to move, may be dealt with according to law, and the law may allow 
a reasonable amount of force being applied. It is but pla>ii’g the 
game fairly and squarely to arrest the boy, and also to apply such 
force, as law and prudence allow and demand. The pnhlic perhaps will 
not mind it if he is so dealt with. But suppose the police take it into 
their heads to teach a lesson, and deal blows that will not only tell 
but will for ever bo remembered. If they do so, th(*y do not play 
the game, and the result often is that by the extra severity of their 
blows they not only lash up the indignation of an watching public in¬ 
to fiir>% but as Babu Raj(*ndra Prasad once said, they convert tho 
curiosity or mere passive sympachy of the public into actual sympathy, 
support and participation (sometimes without the halter of the satya- 
grahi). Such acts thus serve the ends of the Congress agitator in the 
most effective way. It is poi*h^ps more in this way than in any other 
that the germs of mass violence are sent broadcast, the hands of the 
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organised violence are strengthened and opportunities and temptations 
for active operation arc placed before them. This is a possibility of 
which Law and Order should take particular note. The temptation is 
great on the part of a powerful government to err on the side of 
severity in dealing with popular upheavals, where the people is dis¬ 
armed aud weak, while it is strong and irrefe»pon«»ible. Hut as early us 
1908 Lord Morley said with reference to official harshness, after the 
first bomb had exploded in India—“It is the path to the bomb.” When 
Will the shades of General Dyer who wanted to produce “a moral 
effect” at Jalliauwjfllabag cease to hang about, if they do not still haunt, 
the clubs, if not the councils, of Executive Government? When will 
the British people cease to be a believer in the policy of hard blows ? 
Apart from the occasional outbreaks of rnob violence, there have been 
activities of the party of violence also. W^e pre-^ume, this party, though 
not believing iii iioii-violeuce as a possible method of Jlldla^s emanci¬ 
pation, had, at first, decided to stay its hands, and also to some extent 
to work and push the Gandhi programme, and to wait for developments. 
It is just possible that it has been, under the stress of an exceptionally 
tense and acute national situation, which may have acted as a goad and as 
a temptation in r<‘hition to it, driven to take tiie field. S ) long as grievances 
exists, and so long as the hunger for freed )m remains unsatisfied, it is per¬ 
haps idle to hope tliat ad tlie ardent spirits of the nation without any 
exception will move in the G.indhi line or orbit and in no other. But 
the tact remains that the theory and practice of Gundhism in India 
to-day have more eif(*otively stood as a rampart betweim the forces of 
the Government and the iucii>ient violence of the people than all the 
machine guns and armoured cars, the Ordinances and Amended 
Criminal Laws of the former. 

XXXV. Tue Vicious Ciucle. 

The whole thing is moving in a vicious circle. Law-breaking is 
met with repression perhaps a little too severe than would be justified 
from a strictly law and order point of view ; th»s leads to resentment 
and more law-breaking followed by a double dose of repression ; this 
raises the temper of the peo|)le a few more degrees up whicli expresses 
itself in more intensive popular action calling for still more repression. 
Bo on and so forth. It is of course conceded by all sensible people 
that all governments must react in cer ain ways in the case of an 
uprising against them, if they are to live and function as such, and 
that it is suicidal for them to sit idle when there is open defiance of 
their authority or breaking of the law. Ikit there is a kind of law- 
breaking and there are circumstances of law-breaking which do not 
justify their penal reaction beyond the bounds set by imagination, 
sympathy, moderation and tact which go to make wise and construc¬ 
tive statesmanship. Penal action, and oven penal action of an extra¬ 
ordinary kind, may be necessary, but th(‘se must not be such as to 
reader conciliation or the task of wise and constructiv^e statesmanship 
difficult or impossible. Repression is only a means to an end which is 
the insurance of true peace and progress, and care should be taken so 
that tile end is really served by the ineags* employed and not defeated 
by it. Too much of law aud too little of order, and also too much of 
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order and too little of law, are both dangerous morasses and quicksands 
to which a government following not a very well conceived policy and 
not looking far ahead of the tip of its nose may be led. 

XXXVI. The E. T. C. Gesture Continues. 

It is true that the Government, backed and braced up by the Liberals, 
were determined to persevere in their effort to solve the Indian 
problem by holding a Round Table Conference in London even if the 
Congress party did not panicipate in it. The Viceroy made another 
announcement whu'h praised and bleS'-ed the R. T.*C. prospects, and 
buried and damned the Congress activities. In that speech there 
was no ovtrtlow of the milk of human sympathy and Christian 
charity that would sweeten the already embittered relations of 
the Government and the Congress. There was no indication of 
change of lieart on the Olympian licnghts of Simla, while there 
was hurled on the devoted heads of a powerful section of the people, 
fighting for the very breath of its nostrils a non-violent battle, perhaps 
a iiale too much of the thunder of harsh language. The Govern¬ 
ment shou'd never have allowed itself to forget that Congress is 
repre^enied not merely by the length and depth ot its fighting line, but 
by counties^ rc>ervcs of potential fighters and followers encamped be¬ 
hind the fighting line. Since the Government must have to come to terms, 
sooner or Jatcr, and rather sooner than later, with the Congress, it 
should not have regarded the Congress in the light of an habitual or 
ordinary law-breaker. It should not have forgotten that the movement 
has been spieadmg not by the driving power of lawlessness, but by the 
vital impftus of n Law to which all laws are believed by many to be subor¬ 
dinate. The adver.'ury should have been met in a sportsman-like way : 
‘‘We have not likid each otherV methods. Lotus agree to differ on that. 
But since we have got to pull on together, let us see if we can find a 
common bi^aid to sit upon, and a common pull to exert together, 'without 
abusing each other’s wa}s.’^ That would have been a fair and practical 
barga.n If coni^istency is ihe hobgoblin of little minds, prestige is 
the fetish of pettifogging politicians. The Government has to strike, and 
nobody expects it to cur.se the very hand it strikes with. But there are 
matters on winch it should not only be considerate, but even generous. The 
Gandhi cap, for instance, may have been a red lag to only local bulls, 
but the ISain.nal Flag—a symbol of national honour, and adopted as 
such not only by the so-called Left Wing voting for complete Indepen¬ 
dence, and the Centre voting for Dominion Status with the 
right to secede, but also by the so-called Right Wing voting for 
Dominion Status with hedges and safeguards—should not have disturbed 
the equanimity of the Bnnsh lion. It is not the flag of the enemy. To 
take It so, is to make enemies of those who would be friends. Only 
by respecting the Flag of India, you can make India respect the Union 
Jack. As an original member of the League of Nations already, is not 
India entitled to have a flag of her own ? Something seems to be 
still fundamentally lotten in this our House of Denmark, in the relation¬ 
ship of the peop.e^s temper and outlook to those of the Government 
No conferences and no measures are worth while which do not or 
cannot make these tally with one another. 
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Of the events after the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi we can here 
note only the bold outlines. The picture of course is drawn not only in bold 
and striking outlines, but in blazing and superb strokes. The clapping of 
Gandhiji into the Yervada Jail under the Bombay Regulations did not 
produce the effect desired or expected by the authorities. The Prophet 
of Sabarmati proved more pow'erful in the solitude of the Jail than in 
the bustle of his Ashrama. So long as the General himself had been 
in the field, the authorities had acted rather mildly in his presence, 
where lights frgm all quarters of the civilised world had been turned 
upon and focussed ; but their action had certainly not even then erred 
on the side of mildness in many of the other fields of operation. The 
first impulse probably had been to kill the movement by pretending to 
ignore the challenge carried by it. But soon the bureaucratic back 
stiffened. If the first mood hud been to take too little notice, it soon 
was followed Dy a mood to take too much notice of the movement. 
Perhaps by following a middle course, the Government might have 
avoided the extra deal of trouble they have brought upon themselves. 
But as it turned out, as the Government action proceeded by arithe- 
metical progression, the (Congress reaction proceeded by geometrical 
progresssion. And the proportion has maintained itself since. The 
Round Table gesture has not found, and has not created, the atmosiJiere 
for it. 


XXXVIII. The Ajtermatii of The Aiirp:st 

The breaking of the Salt Law proceeded on a mass scale at Wadala, 
Dharsana and (‘Isewliere, Sedition I^aw and Prohibitoiy Orders of 
various kinds were also broken. The jails began to overflow and new 
jails had to be improvised. Workers in every province, the rank and file as 
well the officers, courted iinin-isoninent, braved lathi charges, and faced 
gunshots. Almost all the prominent leaders were in jail. The womanhood 
of India made a surprisingly great and noble contribution, in following as 
well in leadership, to the dignity and success of the movement. l3ark 
deeds are believed to have been done at Peshawar and in parts of 
Midnapur. But non-official reports on those incidents are still under 
a ban. Afridi hostilities sui)posed to be inspired by and in sympathy 
with the nationalist movement, have been an war-like episode which 
has not yet neared its conclusion. An effective blockade of British 
goods has been maintained, and this, while involving great loss and 
sacrifice on the part of the dealers in British goods, has accentuah d 
the business slump due to wH>rld depression. But the peoi)lc, generally, 
are not depressed. Many Congress party legislators resigned in loyalty to 
the Lahore Resolution ; some Liberal leaders too resigned in protest 
against the Government policy wliicli by this time had been supported 
by the promulgation of as jinny as six Ordinances. The mass awaken¬ 
ing has been so phenomenal that Pundit Madaii Mohon Malaviya had 
to say that he had not seen the like of this. The tide had come^ in the 
affairs of this country after an ebbing flow for centuries. And it was 
felt by many that it would be sin and folly for the nation not to take 
it at the flood. 
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It is well for all parties to remember not only the strength of the 
tide but the nature of the urge behind it. If they do so, the Govern¬ 
ment will not mjike the unwise attempt to withstand it by erecting 
sandridges of hasty executive measures such as the viceregal Ordinances, 
nor will the people seek to deflect it from the broad, straight course of 
Indian destiny promising lasting human peace and beneficence, into 
boisterous and perilous bays of violence which offer no haven of safe 
and peacefal anchorage, or into mere shoals of shallow reforms which 
soon leav^e us stranded dry, or else into narrow and dangerous creeks 
of interminable internecine feuds and suicidial communal quarrels. The 
urge is the will of India to be herself again. It is striving for equality 
of status with other free nations of the world. This is felt to be possi¬ 
ble only if the fundamental rights of the free citizen—the freedom of 
the Press, of speech, association, self-defence and self-determination—are 
assured. A new order producing an atmosphere in which the Indian 
shall feel that he can grow to the fulness of his stature in body and 
soul must dawn, and the night of his lifers stagnation must definitely 
come to an end. He shall feel that the law of the land must express 
the collective will of the nation and not that of a foreign nation, how¬ 
ever civilized, expressed through its Parliament, however well-intentioned. 
Ho shall feel that if under exceptional circumstances he should r<^qiiire 
a dictator to implement his decisions to meet emergencies, his authority, 
like that of the Koman dictator, should be delegated to him by the 
people itself. In the matter of taxation again, the good old democratic 
principle —no representation no taxation — which lOngland, America and 
other countries have consolidated into their constitutional theory and 
practice, should be good for him also. Did not Kngland herself win 
this very breath of her nostrils—her Magna Charta, her Pill of flights, 
and so forth, by intensive national action, and has her history repented 
of what she did ? And yet her method was not mainly peaceful. She 
should have to-day both imagination and sympathy. She is not faced 
with ordinary lawlessness in India. She is not confronted with an or¬ 
dinary challenge to constituted authority. It is time that any Govern¬ 
ment must act in self-defence, and meet lasvlessne.ss whatever be the 
inspiration behind it. But in having to do so, it must never forgot 
that no Government is really strong without the strength of public 
oi)inion behind it, and that the gravest emergency witli which any 
Government, however powerful, is faced is an outlook or measure which 
is calculated to weaken or antagonise these true elements of strength 
A Press Ordinance or any other emergency measure should be consi¬ 
dered from the point of view which should not be nairow but wise and 
enlightened prudence. And, particularly .should this be remembered if 
England and India are to remain knit trgetlier in mutually helpful 
and honourable fellowship. 

(^lispeciallu contributed by Prof, Pramaihaaath Muldiopadiiya^ the 
late Editor, the Savant,^' Calcutta.) 



The Lahore Congress 

Gandhiji’s Review of the Session 

Rcviewiiif!; the Lahore StBsioii of the Coiif^rcss Mahatma Gandhi wrote the follow¬ 
ing in “Young India’' dated 0th. Jamiaty lO'^ •— 

Pandit Jawahailal Xehni nicnc than jiiMtified the choice of the people. Ills address 
brief and to the jjoint was bold, extreme in concci)tioii but moderate in expres¬ 
sion. It bore cvidcMu*(‘ of a man capable of viewing things with comidete detach¬ 
ment. A confirmed Socialist, he wants lor his eoiiniiy what only the country can 
manage. He is a jnactical statesman, temi>cring his ideas to suit his surroundings. 
Put for himself he is an idealist who would ever strive to live up to his ideals. 

As in his address, so in lhi‘ cliair. He was strong, yet accommodating. His wit 
came to his rescue on many an awkwaid oce!i->ion. He never hesitated when action 
was required. His tireless energy and entile selt-forgetfulnoss, Ins natural simplicity 
and afiahility captivated evciy one No <lovernineiit that is at all anxious to do 
what is right can have any nu-on to fear .Jawaharlul Xehru. A wicked Government 
would soon led the strength of .*i stalwart who counts no price too dear to pay for 
ridding the countiy ol wicked iiilc. 

The youth of the country has every reason to be proud of their representative, 
the nation in ly wdl r('joi<*e to Jiiid in J.ivvahailal Xehru such a noble and w’orthy 
son. May (lod s liles.sings descend upon him and may the nation reach her destination 
during .Jawaharlars jeai of service. 

Ini>j pen I 

The rt'solution'. of tlu' (’ongress strictly followed tlic trend of the presidential 
addrc'ss. Let us tlr.st consider the cisitial resolution. In strict accordance wuth the 
tJalcutta lesoluiioii and owing to a combination of circumstances undesigned by 
anybody, J^omiiiion Status gave ])laee at the stroke of midnight 31st December, 
to coinplelc Jndepcudeiiee us the imnudiale objcelive of the Congress. Swaraj 
in article 1 ot th<' CongK'ss constitution is now to mean complete Indcpcnden<‘e. 
It is as well. Apart from ihe Calcutta lesolution, Mr. Penn's statement that India 
already had Dominion Hiatus in action made that ])hra‘'e impossible of acceptance 
to convey the nation’s incaning. If rein’eseutatioii, at important functions, of India 
through rejiiesentaiIVe.s eho^en by the Piiti?.h Government, means Dominion Status 
in action. Heaven help India. The Congicss mean-* something totally ditrerent 
from it. For the C’ongress, Dominion Hiatus meant complete independence plus 
voluntary partneiship with Piilain us it might be with any other nation for mutual 
good. Lastly it has been of late loudly whispered that Independence was illegal, 
and a resolution rejdacing Dumiuioii Slaius vuth ludependenee would mean the death 
of the Congress. This threat made ii a sjieied obligation for the Congress to 
incorporate complete Independenee in tlie Coiigres.s cix'od The Congress would not 
be worthy to represent the nation, it for tear of eon .sequences, it hesitated to enunciate 
the nation's biithnght. If Hwaraj was a doubtful word, it becomes unequivocal by 
becoming Purna Hwaruj. 


TKArnriL and Legitimate.' 

But the Congrc.ss reject<d by an overwhelming majority any change in the 
description of the means. They still remain ‘peaceful and legitimate.’ There w'ere 
members in the Hnbjeets Committee who siiggestid rlial independence would not be 
vindicated by non-violent and truthful means. Violence there undoubtedly was in 
the air. Put I feel that those who tioek to Ihe, Congress session year by year have 
a living faith in non-violence as the only possible means for India at least to regain 
her lost freedom. Xon-violence and truth are the vital need for India if the stupor 
of the millions is to be removed, if the warring cominuniiies arc to be welded into 
one. A foreign power must be a necessary factor for an\ community that will 
coerce any other or the others into submission to its will. Put the Congress must 
perforce remain non-violent if it will represent, as it claims to represent, all 
communities. Whether therefore it takes a year or ^\ges to reach political independence, 
non-violence and truth are in my opinion the ahortest way to it. Complete ludepen- 

11 
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dcnce of the Conp^ress is no menace to a siiij^le legitimate foreign interest or the 
presence of a single Englishman who will live as a friend willing to submit to the 
rules applicable to the whole of Independent India. 

This is clear from the condemnation of the bomb resolution and the clause in the 
central resolution appreciating the ellorfa of the Viceroy to arrive at a peaceful 
solution of the national problem. Both the bomb resolution and the clause were 
hotly contested, but the (-ongress accepted both, the one by a substantial majority 
ascertaiiK^d after a division and the second by an overwhelming majority. I am sure 
that by passing the resolution and the clause the nation has eonformccl to its creed, 
and risen in the estimation of tlie world, as it A^ould have denied its creed and lost 
in the world’s estimation, if it had refused to condemn the bomb outrage and 
perform the common courtesy of recognising the good even in a representative of a 
rule which we seek to destroy. xi 

BOY(’OTT of LEOISLATrUKS 

To the constructive programme the (.\)ngress has niK](‘d boycott of legislatures. 
This was in my opinion inevitable. Those >\ho \\onld liave Indf'jiendeneo have to 
work outside the legislatun's and among the peojilc. dliat no single seat will remain 
vacant because of Congressmen withdrawing from tin* l(*gislatnies is no reason for 
opposing the boycott. Ijot those wlio behe\e in llie legisl:ilni(*s by all means go 
there. It is enough that Congressmen employ themselves otherwise and cease to 
give these bodies any pnstige tlirough then ])i(senee tht're. I’or me the decisive 
opinion of Pandit Motilalji in favour of boycott was enough to incorporate it in 
the resolution. 

The programme iionld have been iiiidoiihtedI\ strr ngtln'ned if law courts .‘uul 
CTOvermneiit schools W( re also hoycott(‘d. But the at in()S})h('ie >\as absent. The 
Congress is not an organisation (o enunciate thcoiies, hut to anticipate national 
wants and ninhes, and forego jiractical sanctions tor their fnllilnk*nl. 

Local bodies stand on a different footing They nore included in the original 
draft. But as opinion v^as sharply divided, I did’ not pre-'S foi their ri'tcntion in 
the boycott clause. I^et no one, however, rnn an ay AMth the idea that it is now 
aiiy" Congressman’s duty to seek election to or capture these institutions. On the 
contrary, it is the duty of every Congressman to retiie from or avoid them, if they 
take away the best woikers’ attention from better nork or if thi'y nn'an eonlmuous 
WTangling, dissensions or worse. They are at liberty to lemain’ in them or seek 
ele<‘tion thereto when they aic convinced that by their preseii(*c theie, they can 
promote not aicrcly some legitimate uilerest but national independence. 

Civil. l>iKonj:mEN<'ic 

The greatest and the most efTcctive sanction however i.s civil disobedience including 
non-payment of taxes. Whilst the task of choosing the time and the method of it 
has been nominally and propeily left to the All-Jndia Congress Committee to decide, 
I know that it is a duty primarily devolving upon me J must eonh‘Sfl that I do not 
see the atmosphere for it to>day.’ I want to discover a fornuil.i whereby sufficient 
provision can be made for avoiding suspension )>} Teuton of (’h iuri Chaura A 
time must come when there may he a light to the finish with one’s back to the 
wall. With the present teni]H*r of many Congressmen, \\ith our inUrnal disccnsions, 
with the communal tension, it i.s" difficult to discover an effective and 
innocent formula. It may he impossible to ofler civil ilisobediencc at this sta^e in 
the name of the Congres.s, and it may he iiecessaiy to off(*r individual civil dis¬ 
obedience without the Coiigrcsb imprimatur and apart from it But just now every¬ 
thing is in the embryonic state J can only give the impatient patriot the assurance 
that I am concentrating all rny powers on discovering a woikahle formula. Ue can 
help me materially by assisting to promote a non-violent atmosphere and to push 
forward the constructive programme. I know that many have ndiised to see any 
connection between the constructive programme and civil disobedience. But for 
one who behoves in non-violence it does not need hanl thinking to realise the 
essential connection between the constructive programme and civil oisobodienco for 
Swaraj. I want the reader to mark the quahncation. Constructive programme is 
not essential for local civil disobedience for specific relief as in the case of Bardoli. 
Tangible common grievance restricted to a particular locality is enough. But for 
such an indefinable thing as Swaraj people must have previous training in doing 
things of all-India interest. Such .work must throw together the people and their 
leaders whom they would trust implicitly. Trust begotten in the pursuit of continu- 
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ous constructive work becomes a tremendous asset at the critical moment. Con¬ 
structive work therefore is for a non-violent army what dnllinp: etc., is for an army 
designed for bloody warfare. Individual civil disobedience among an unprepared 
people and by leaders not known to or trusted by them is of no avail and mass 
civil disobedience is an impossibility. The more therefore the progress of the con¬ 
structive programme the greater is tHere the change for civil disobedience. Granted 
a perfectly non-violent atniosphere and a fulfilled constructive programme, I would 
undertake to lead a mass civil disobedience struggle to a successful issue in the 
space of a few months. 

Tn the Existing Circumstances' 

Whilst thus the central resolution la>'s down the country’s objective and the 
methods for its attainnient in no unceitain teiins it. does not rule out the idea of a 
conference in every circumstances. It merely and most properly says, that in the 
existing circumstances, no good purpose can be sen'ed by the Congress being re¬ 
presented at the ]>roposed conference. What are then the conceivable eircumstaneos 
in which (he Congn'ss may be r. presentcd at such a conference ? I can mention at 
least one such circumstance. If the Hritish Government invites the Congress to a 
conference, that is to discuss and frame not any scheme but a scheme definitely of 
Independent Government and fulfils the other conditions suitable for such a con¬ 
ference, I take it tliat the (kmgress leaders will gladly respond. Indeed a conference 
there must he at some stage or other. It can take place as the proposed conference 
was expected to take phmc out of Britain's good grace or (and) pressure of w'orld 
opinion or out of piessurc from us as we hope it will be if w’C develop sufficient 
strengtli. Whether smh a lime is to be far or near depends upon how we utilise or 
waste this year of giace. 

Oi u Financial (Jrligations 

Next in importnnes and almost part of the central resolution must be deemed 
the one dealing with our financial obligations. Every one who knows anything of 
]>ul)lie finance know 1 cxtra\agant this Government is and how heavy is the load 
of debts that is cruNlnng the n.itiou. Every one knows also what concessions have 
been given to fon ige ’s m utter disregard of the national interest. These cannot 
demand, dare not expect recognition from Independent India under the much abused 
name of vested interests. .Ml \ested inteicsts arc not entitled to protection. The 
keeper of a gambling den or of a brothel has no Msti'd interest. Nor has a corpora¬ 
tion that gambles awji\ the fortunes of a nation and reduces it to impotence. 
The Congress at (laja tlicrcforc pas«td a comprehensive resolution repudiating 
certain debts. Ihe last, whilst leatfiiming the Gaya resolution, laid down 
that obligations or eom-c'-sioim pionoune(‘d tc» be unjust and unjustifiable by an in¬ 
dependent tribunal shall not he reengnised l»v the Independence Government to come. 
No exception can, in my ojiimon. be possiblj taken against such a reasonable propo¬ 
sition. To shirk the issue is to invite disaster. 

Communal Question 

Equally important is the eommunal lesolution. Though it was adopted for the 
sake of thx''Sikhs, it was necessary otherwise too to enunciate the principle under- 
lyinjp; it. Independent India cannot afford to have communal representation, and 
yet it must placate all eommunities if the rule of Independence is not based on 
coercion of minorities. Hut tlie Congress has now to cultivate a spirit of common 
nationality and refuse to resort to camouflage or exp>'dicnee in a mafter so vital as 
the communal question. In the (’ongnss w^c must cease to be exclusive Hindus or' 
Mussalmans or Hikhs, Parsis, Christians, Jews. Whilst we may staunchly adhere to 
our respective faiths, we must be in the Congress Indians first* and Indians last. A 
good Hindu or a good Mussalmaii should be a better Hindu or better Mussalmau for 
being a lover of Ids country. There never ran he any conflict betwern the real interest of 
one’s country and that of one’s religion. Where there appears to be any, there is some¬ 
thing wrong with one’s religion i. e, one's morals. True religion means good thought 
and good conduct. True patriotism also means good thought and good conduct. 
To set up a comparison between two synonymous things is wrong. But if the 
Coi^esB is ever forced to consider a solution based on communalism, the resolution 
binds it to reject any that does not satisfy the parties concerned. In order, however, 
that the Congress may never be faced with a situation demanding communal solution 
it should now be joined in large numbers by Mussalmans, Sikhs and otEers who will 
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have India as one indivisible nation. I for one would welcome the (''onpress passing 
into Miissalnmn, Sikh, Farsi, Christian, Jewish hands rarher than that it should be 
in any sense a sectional organisation. Any one who has the sjnnt of service in him 
can capture the C'ongroHs. It has the most dianocratic franchise. Its doors are 
ever open to those who would serve. Let all join it and make it a mighty instru¬ 
ment for gaining com])lete indejK'ndcncc for the ])oorost, the weakest and the most 
down-trodden. I must defer the consideration of oilier risolutions and the other 
matters relating to this remarkable Congress to a future issue, if not the next. 


The Shipping Conference 

The Rhipping Conference attended by represenInlives of the ]winci]ia] companies 
engaged in the coastal trade of India, was oi>em‘(l at Dellii hy II. E. the 
Viceroy on the Srd. Jaunarij 1030, The Confereiiee was held within eloseil doors 
and the Press w’as not allowed admibsion. The following agiiv<l statement was 
subsequently issued to the Press :— 

“The Conference summoned by the Government of India to con-^ider the develop¬ 
ment of an Indian Mereantih' Manm* mif at Lelhi on the 'hd and dth January, 

under the presidency of liis Excellency the Vu*ert)y- “The whole question of the 
means by which the giowth of Indian merchant shq)ping ^ould be promoted 
W’as discussed, and particular}’ Indiainsatioii of the cos al trade. Various possible 
solutions were teiitatnely explored, but on some points the ditrerence between 

the representatives of Bi'itish and Indian interests ai>p(‘arcd to be fiiiulamcntal and 
no agreement was reached. ’ 

Regarding the failure of the Conference to come to agroi'ment th«' “Hindu” of 
Madras wTOte the following in its of issue oi Gth. January ITiO*— 

"While the precise details of the iiroceedings of tlie Slup])ing CouhTenco convened 
by the Viceroy are not available, it is clear tliat Ihi; Conh'n’nee has broken dowui 
owing to failure to agree on what all the paiiies ihen^to considered to be a funda¬ 
mental issue. That issue, so far as wo are aide to gather from the messages 

received by us, appears to have been the elaim of tlie existing Itritish romjianies foi 

compensation for goodwill. If that is so, we are not siii])ii^i‘d at the failure of the 
Conference. The Indian delegates were ])(‘rfeetly right in ufnsmg to agieo to the 
demands put forward by European vested inteiests because those demands w’crc pre¬ 
posterous and unjustified. The attitude of the rep resent at ives of lorcign companies 
implies a refusal to recognise the inherent right of thi-^ (Oiintry to adopt a national 
economic policy. The claim for the reservation of ciaistal shipj>ing in India to Indian 
bottoms docs not, let us point out, impiv any de.sire to adopt a jxdiey of racial 
discrimination. Much less can it be said that it. is an attoinjit ai, the rxproprialion of 
any defined rights or interests It mav lie recalhxi that Rir Cbarlcb Iimcrt raised this 
cry of expropriation of property, goovlwill and the rest of it in the Assembly , but his 
arguments were conclusively met by the B])eakors on the side of the popular pa-’ties. 
Surely, it is idle to contend that such nations as the United Stat(\'i of America and 
Dominions so devoted to the mother country as Anstralin and Canada, did not con¬ 
sider these aspects of the Coastal Reservation legislation whuh each of them has 
passed. 

“ The fact is that the opiionmts of the measure, when tiny attack the principle 
underlying it, ignore well-understood legal principles and econoinie polici(>s accepted 
the world over as correct. The contention jmt forward is that the Bill involves the 
expropriation of the goodwill and the earning power of large foreign intorsts in 
India’s coastal trade and that unless the rneasuie jirovides that under it there will 
be no acquisition of assets, wiiethcr tangible su -h as shijis or intangible such as 
goodwill, without proper compensation, the repicseiitativ es of vested interests in the 
country cannot agree to it. In regard to this, one has only to point out that, as a 
matter of general jirincipio, there can be no expropriation of, and consequently no 
compensation for, trade expectations and possibilities of development. It is no use 
forgetting that there can be no goodwill or earning power to be compensated which 
cannot be enforced under the law as against others. Can it be contended that the 
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existing shipping companies or combines can obtain an injunction order under the 
law against the starting of rival shipping concerns on the ground that they have by 
prescription acquired a monopoly in defined and exclusively proprietary interests in 
the coastal shipping of this country ? If they cannot do so, the case for compen¬ 
sation fails. Indian nationals will always generously consider all reasonable claims 
for compensation, but tlu'y cannot, with any sense of justice to a poor country, 
entertain demands for compensation lor intangible “stakes and interests” from which 
large profits were derived in the past and from uhieh, as a result of the inevitable 
march of progress of events in the country, they uill not be able to derive the same 
profits in the future. 

^Those concerned will do well to reflect deeply befoie they take any hasty steps 
in rejecting reasonable ofTcrs. The coastal shipping of a country is recognised all 
over the world as a legitimate domain of national industry uliieh the (Government 
is under a duty to proteet. and doveloj) in the interi'sls of the nation and not to be 
administered or controlled in the interests of foreign rivals. The League of Nations 
has recognised that this is so. It cannot be contended tutlier that a measure reserv¬ 
ing coastal Rhi})])iiig to Indian nationals is not necessary or urgent in India, d’he 
development of an Indian mercantile marine is the leeogiiiscd ])oliey of the 
(fOvernnient. It is also notorious that ouing to the unfair methods of competition 
rullilessly indulged in by foreign eonceriis all (fioits made by Indians to develop 
such a marine uilhout the aid of tin* legislation ended in ruinous loss. In the 
cireiim Stan cos the foreign concerns cannot ap|>ioa<h llic fstale for any support at 
the expense of the tax-payei. All dcniancls for such sujtpoit, tte hope, will be 
firmly resisted. 


Lahore Prisoners’ Memorial to Government 


The folUtuing letter was addressed on the Tanunrif by S. Bhagat 

Ringh, B. K Dutt and other nnderlrialH in the Ijahon* ('’onsjuracy Case to the 
Home Member, (Government of India through the Special ^Tagistrate, giving notice 
of one week for reply after which they ])ioposfd to resume hunger-strike. The 
^Magistrate foruarded the letter to the Executive authorities. The letter ran •— 

“Sir, With reference to our telegram dated the 20th January, 1930 reading as 
follows we have not been favoured with the rej)ly— 

Horne Member, India Govt., Delhi— 

“Under-trial Lahore conspiracy (.ise and the other political prisoners suspended 
J'angcr-stnkc on the assurance that the India (lovernmcnt was considering Pro\in- 
cial Jail Comrnittce’s Reports All-India (Government, (Amferonce over. No action 
yet taken. As vindictive treatment to political ])risoners still continues we request 
v^c be informed within a week final Government decision Lahore Conspiracy undcr- 
tiialB.” 


Why TUFA’ HrSPFNDFn IJt^NCJFR-pTRIKE 

“As briefly stated in the above telegram we beg to bring to your kind notice that 
the liahorc (Conspiracy Case uiidortrials and several other political prisoners con¬ 
fined in the Punjab jails suspended hunger-strike on the assurance given by the 
members of the Punjab Jail Enquiry Committee that the question of the treatment 
of the political prisoners was going to be finally settled to our satisfaction within a 
a very short period. Further after the death of our great martyr, Jatindranath 
Das the matter was taken up in the Legislative Assembly and the same assurance 
was made publicly by Sir James Crerar. It w'as then pronounced that there had 
been a change of heart and the question of the treatment ol political prisoners was 
receiving the utmost sympathy of the Government. Such political prisoners, who 
were still on hunger-strike in jails of the difTerent parts of the country then suspend¬ 
ed their hunger-strike on the rcoucst being made to this eflcct in an A. 1. C. 0, 
resolution passed in view of the said assurance and the critical condition of some 
of these prisoners. 
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“Sinre tlirn nil the loeftl Ooveniments have submitted their reports, a meetinpj 
of the InsiKctor-Geiiernls of Prison of diflermt ])rovinecs hns been hcid at Lucknow 
and l]ie dclibn atiou'^ of the All-Tndin ( Jomu nmcut Conf<*roiu*o have been concluded 
at Delhi, The AIJ-Tudia Coiiferenc»‘ wnn held in the month of December last, ()ver 
one riK'nth has jjas'-cd by and stiH th.e (h)\('rnment of India has not cariied into 
ctUet any of the final rccommendalions l',v such dilatory attitude of the Goveru- 
nient ue no less than the ;.>encral publn* liave be^'iin to fear that perhajis the ques¬ 
tion hns been sbelved. Our a])prelu‘nsion has been strenpffhened by the vindictive 
tieatmcnt meted out to the hururcr-stiikiTs and otliei political prisoners during; the 
last ftuir months. It is very (liflienlt for ns to know the details of the hardships 
and Fnflerin<is to vlneh the ])olitieal piisoiuTs are beiiiir siilqeeted. Still the little 
information that has tnekhsl out of the four ^^aIls of the jails is sutricient to furnish 
us uitli ;j:lanne i^‘^t:llu■e<. \V<‘ below a few siieh insfaiu'es f\hieh we cannot hut 

feel, is not in eonformitv uith the GoviTiimenl’b’ .assurance. 

“(1) S], R 1C. Paneiji who is nndei-pom^ r> veais’ impri‘=-onment in connection 

uilli the Dakshinesuar HcmuI) (%•!<(• m the Lahore Central .Tail, joiiuxl the erenrral 
bunfrer-siriko la^-t a ear. Xow as a tnini'^hment for lh(‘ same, for each day of his 
)>tTiod of hiinei'i-hii ikt' two days of rennh-'ion so far earned l>v him has been for¬ 
feited. Diifh'] the usual eiienm''tane('s his relcMse was due in DecemlxT last hut it 
will he delayeil by full 4 monlh^ 

‘Tu the same jail similni ]miiishinei)t has hern aw arch'd to Paha Sohhau Siufxh, 
an old man of about 70 now undereoiiiti:. hi*^ sentinee of transportation for life in 
connection >\it]i the I.ahore ('oiispiri'c v ca^e. Het-ides amontr othcTs, S K. Kabul 
h'Uipjh and R. (h>pal e(>nlin(‘(l in INTianw.ali .lail. M.islei IMota Sin^h in Raw’al- 

piiidi Jail h.a\e aho I»rn aw aided vinda tne pniii'-hmeuts for joining: tlie jroneral 
hunjr^'i-s; I ike. j|, nir)st of tlx'sc* ernes the ^'Sied-. of mijiri'^oninent hav(* been enhanc¬ 
ed while some of them In-nc' hei ii reimned fiiuii special ease.-. 

“(-) T'or tlu' same oflenee i o joinine the ediend IiMnp'r-strike, Messrs. Haehin- 
dra Nath Sainal, Pnm Kn-lma Kattii and Sur<"«h C’handra BhatI ndiaryn eonfined in 
Aura (hmli.d Jail, KaiKumar R:rha. INTc'nmoil’a Nath trupta, Saehindra Nath Bakshi 
and several otln r Kakoii eoie'pii.iev ease lui.soners ha\c hern severely punished. It 
is reliah!\ learned tliat IMr. R.m\al w.as el\eii har-fdteis ami solitary Veil confinenu'nt 
and as a conseijnence tliei<‘ has been a breakdown in his jienlth. His weight has 
e:one down i^y Pi pounds J\Ir Bhalla(diarya is i(]>oTt«d (o he siifhanux from tiiher- 
etdosis. I'lie* three B.miiK .Fail piisoneis hi\e aNo lu'cn ]>nn!''hed If is l(';nijt that 
all their priNih ees weii' V iilnli .iw n. I'ven their usual rj{i:hts of interMewinp; with 
relatives ‘ind eonumiii'i atinu. wiili them \i.ie foitdterl They hsM' nil his'ii consuh'r- 
nhly nilueed in thou weedd Iwo pi ess sl.ifemeefs have hren issiU'd in this eonnee- 
t on 111 Repteml)*'! ]0 ".) and .T.inu.nv Idjo hv Jb. .F.iwahail.d NMiin 

“(J) After tlie ]>'issin^ f)f llie A. I. C (’ n*-.olnlion ie^cardinic luinger-Htrike the 
copies of the same a\I reli wiS ' wind to <li.Te^’'>nt ])olin.';i1 p'Msoners wen' Avithhehl 
by the Jail Autli<)riti<'s Fnrtln'i the (ioveinmeiit ('ven niiisofl C'on^i’iess deputation 
to me<-' the ]nisoners in Oils 

“t*P The f onspii.jey ease iindei-tn.ils wen* hrn<MlIy assaiihed on the 2.')id. and 
2jth, Oetoh'T, P.CO I)''- onL-j^. of hieh ]ioliee olheiah. Full details h.'r.f appenn'd in 
the press. The copv ot tlu' statement of one ol us as recorrh-d hv tlie Special 
l\Taf>istrat(‘ Pt Sn Kiishna has been dnh forwanled to yon iii a e(,mmunie.ati<m dated 
the l6lh Deec’inher, 192!). Neither the Pniiiah Gov* innu iil, mu’ the Goveinmf it of 
India felt in nceebsary to rejily an aeknowledenunf ’■eetiiit of cur eommui’h*atiou 
prajinp: for ('ii(inii\\. 'Wlnlt' on the otJier hand the local (lovi rnmcnt has felt the 
imperative neeessity of piosecutin/i: us lu connection with the eery Fame incident 
for offerino; violent rt's'stsnee\ 

‘"(5) In til*' last AAcek of Deenulier, I h20 Ri Knim ( hnndia Das and othera 
roiifimd in Lahore Boislal Jail while hdiiftaD n to and piodnenl in the Mapiatratr'a 
Gouit weie found haiuUufldl aiul chaimd loyelhei iii fiafrraiit hieach of the 
nnainmous rceon.niem’at>( le of the I’lii-iah Jail P'iH|nny f’ommiftei' and also of the 
Inspietor-Gfnrial of Piisons, I’unjah It, is fuitln r noie-wortliy that these prieoners 
were undi'r-tiials. chai^>(d for a hailahlc oflenee. A lone statement issued by Dr. 
Mohd. Alam, Lala Duni (2hand of I^ahore .and Lulu l)uni (.’hand of Ambala in 
this comu'clion was ]tuhhsircd in the “Tiihune. ' 

To IvEbUMF HrNf.ER-R'lRlKn 

^‘While we leuint of these ainh other sufhringK of the political prisoners we 
refrained from resuming hunger strike though we were much aggrieved, as we 
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thought the matter was going to be finally settled at an early date. But in the 
light of the above instances, are wc now to believe that all the untold sullerings of 
the hunger-strikers and the supreme sacrifice made by Jatindni Nath Das have all 
been in vain ? Are wc to understand that the <iovernnient gave its assurance only 
to check the growing tide of public agitation and to avert a crisis ? We hope you 
will agree with us when wo say that we have waited patiently for a siifliciently reason¬ 
able period of time. But w'c cannot wait indefinitely. The (hivernment by its dila¬ 
tory attitude and the eontiiniation of vindictive freatinent of political prisoners, have 
let us no other option but to resume thii struggle 

“We realise that to go on hunger stnb* and to carry it on is no easy task. Bnt 
let us at the same time ])oint out that the nivolutioiiaiies can ])rodnce many moie 
.Tatiiis and Wazisiyas, Kam Rakhas and Bli:iii Singhs (the last two named laid down 
their lives in the Aiid^nnan Islands in 1017, the first bieathed his last after OJ days 
of hunger-strike while the otiu r died the death of a great hero after silently under¬ 
going inhuman tortures for full six months). 

“Enough has been said by us and the members ot the jeablic is justification of a 
better treatment of political jinsoners and it is iiniKH’es'^arj le re to repo it the same. 
Wo would, how’cvcr, like to say a f(5w words as legards tie* iiielnsion of motive as 
the basis and the most important factor in the matter of eti -.uii'ii. fiK'at fuss 

has been created on the question of enfeiia of cl.i-.s!fie.itu)n. Wc lind that motive 
has altogether been excluded so far from tie* en-. ria snggi'dc'd by difierent ]*rovin- 
eial GovernmentH. This is really a stiaiige attitude. It is thioiuh motive alone that 
the real value of any action can be deei<led. Are we 10 iiMdei>^t rHl that the Govern¬ 
ment is unable to distinguish between a roblu'r wdio jobs and kills Ins victim and 
a Kharag Bahadur who kills a Milam and sases the honour ol a young lady and 
redeems society of a most licentious ji.irasite Aie both to be treated as tw^o men 
belonging to the samti category ! Is thiTe no difiei(*nee between two men wdio com¬ 
mit the same offence, one gmded by the si'lfi'^h moine and the other Ijn a selfless 
one ? Similarly, is there no dilferenee between a common murderer ami a political 
worker even if the latter resorts to Molenee ? Do's not in'* Hclflc'-sness elevate his 
place from amongst those of oidinary ernmnals ? In these eireumstanoes we think 
that motive should be held as the most important factor 111 the criteria for 
classification. 

Complicated Probi.em 

“Last year in the beginning of our hunger-strike, when public leaders including 
Dr. Gopichand and Lala Duni Chand of Ambala (the last named being one of the 
signatories to the Punjab Jail Enquiry Commniet’s Report), approached us to dis¬ 
cuss the same thing and when they told us that the Government considered it impossi¬ 
ble to treat the political prisoners convicted for offemes of a violent nature as special 
class prisoners, then by vvay of compiomise w'C agreed to the proposal to the extent 
of excluding those actually charged with murder. But later on the discussion took 
a different turn. And the communique containing the terms of reference for the 
Punjab Jail Enquiry Committee was so worded that the question of motive seemed 
to be altogether excluded and the whole classification was based on the two things 
( 1 ) Nature of offence and ( 2 ) Ihe Social Status of the offenders This criteria instead 
of solving the problem made it all the more complicated. 

“We could understand two classes amongst the political prisoners. Those charged 
for non-violent offences and those charged for violent ones. But then creeps in the 
question of social status in the report of the Punj.ib Jail Enquiry Committee. As 
Choudhury Afzal Haq has pointed out, and rightly too, in his note of dissent to this 
report what would be the fate of those political workers wdio have been reduced to 
paupers due to their honorary services in the cause of freedom ? Are they to be left 
at the mercy of a Magistrate who will always try to prove the bonafidcs of his loyalty 
by classifying every one as an ordinary convict ? Or is it expected that a non-co- 
operator will stretch his band before the people against whom he is fighting as an 
opponent begging for better treatment in jail ? Is this the way of removing the causes 
of dissatisfaction or rather intensifying them ? U might be argued that people living 
in poverty outside the jails should not expect luxuries inside the jail w’here they are 
detained for the purpose of punishment. But are the reforms that are demanded of 
a nature of luxury ? Are they not the bare necessities of life according to even the 
most moderate standard of living ? Instead of alP the facilities that can possibly be 
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demanded jails will remain jails. This prison in itself does not contain and cannot 
contain magnetic power to attract the people from outside. No body will commit 
offences simply to come to jail. Moreover, may we venture to say that it is very 
poor argument on the part of the Government to say that its citizens have been 
driven to such extreme destitution that their standard of living has fallen even lower 
than of that of their jails ? Does not such an argument cut at the very root of that 
Government's right of existence ? 

Skparaie class roR Political Prisoners 

“Any how, we are not concerned with that at present. What we want to say is 
that the best way to remove the ])revailing dissatisfaction would be to classify politi¬ 
cal piiboners as such into a separite class which may further be subdivided, if need 
be, into two classes, one foi those convicted of non-violent offences and the other for 
persons whoaC offences inelu le violence In that case, motive will become one of the 
deciding factois. To say that motive cannot be ascertained in the political cases is a 
hypocritical assertion What is it that to-day prompts the jail authorities to deprive 
the “Politicals” even of the ordiniry piivilegos ? What is it that deprives them of 
the special gra<les or nu.nber-dancs etc ? What does make the authorities to keep 
them aloof and separated from all othei convicts ? The same things can help in the 
classification also. 

“As for the specific demands we have already stated them in full in our memoran¬ 
dum to the Punjab Jail Enquiry Commutcc. We should, however, particularly 
emphasise that no political prisoner, whatever his offence may be, should be given any 
hard aiivl undignified labour for which he may not have aptitude All of them con¬ 
fined in any one jail should be kept together in the s.ime ward. At least one standard 
daily newspaper in vernacular or English should be given to them. Full and proper 
facilities for study should be granted. Lastly, tliey should be allowed to supplement 
then expenses for diet and dotiiing from their private sources. 

We still hope that the Government will carry into effect without further delay 
its promise made to us and to the public so that there may not be another occasion 
for resuming the hunger-strike. Unless and until we find a definite move on the 
part of the Government to redeem its promise, in tae course of the next few days we 
shall be forced to resume hunger-strike." 


Treatment of I>oljticaI Prisoners 

Revision of Jail Rules 

Important decision‘s of the fioveriiment of India regardins: the Jail Rules wore 
announced in a Press C'ommuniijiie on the Ifffh. Februa?'}/ 1930, The following is 
the text :— 

“The Government of India ha\e for sometime had under consideration the 
amendment of jail rules in certain nspeots. The matter had been leferrcd to Local 
Governments who have formulated their views after extensive consultation of unofficial 
opinion. A conference of tht‘ provincial n^presentativea was thereupon held and 
the Government of India have aPo had disciiasions with some prominent members 
of the Legislative Assembly. Tin* problems under examination have been f ound 
difficult and complex and h:ivc led to the expression of widely divergent opinion.a. 
The Government of India have endeavoured to give due weight to these even when 
they have not been able to aecejit in full the repiesentation made. The conclusions 
at winch they have arrived on the more important points and wffiieh are designed 
to secure on matters of principle substantial uniformity throughout India, are 
now announced. • 
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REVISION OF JAIL RULES 
Classification op Prisoners 

Convicted prisoners will bo divided into three divisions or classes, A. B. and C. 
Prisoners will be clif?iblo for class ‘A’ if 11 ) they are non-habitnal prisoners of jsjood 
character : (2) they by social status, education and habit of life, have been accustomed 
to a superior mode 01 living; and (‘1) they have not been convicted of ^a) offences 
involving elements of cruelty, moral degradation or personal greed, ^b) serious or 
pre-meditated violence, (c) serious offences against property, (d) offences relating to 
possession of explosives, fire-arms and other dangerous weapons with the object of 
committing an offence or of enabling an offence to be committed, (e) abetment or 
incitement of offences falling within these sub-clauses. 

Prisoners will be eligible for class “B” who, by social status, education or habit 
of life have been accustomed to a superior modfe of living. Habitual prisoners 
will not be excluded •automatically. The classifying authority will be allowed dis¬ 
cretion to suggest their inclusion in this class having regard to their character and 
antecedents, subject to confirmation or revision by the Local Government. 

Class 'G’ will consist of prisoners who are not classified in classes ‘A’ and ‘B’. 

The classifying authorities are high courts, sessions judges, district magistrates, 
stipendiary presidency magistrates, siib-divi.sional magistrates and magistrates of the 
first class (the two latter through the District Magistrate) in cases tried by them 
originally or in any other case. The District Magistrate should make an initial 
recommendation for classification in classes A or B to the Local Governmenf, by 
whom these recommendations will be confirmed or reviewed. 

Privileges of Prisoners 

Certain forecasts of their decisions which have been brought to the notice of the 
Government of India indicate considerable misapprehension in regard to this tripartite 
division, and its effect upon the existing classes of prisoners. It should be clearly 
understood that all prisoners within the A class are eligible for the privileges of that 
class. No class of prisoners will be eligible for any additional privileges on grounds 
of race. All privileges now given to special class prisoners will be continued to‘A* 
class prisoners, such as, separate accommodation, necessary articles of furniture, 
reasonable facilities for association and exercises, and suitable sanitary and bathing 
arrangements. 

In other matters the following decisions have been arrived at 

The diet for classes A and B will be superior to the ordinary prison diet given to 
prisoners in class C and will be based on a flat rate of cost per prisoner, within the 
limits of which the actual food may vary. The cost of the superior diet provided in 
the case of classes A and B should be borne by the Government, as special class 
prisoners are under the existing rules permitted to supplement prison diet at their 
own expense. This privilege will be retained as at present as regards *A’ edass 
prisoners. 

The existing rules regarding privileges of special class prisoners to wear theiv own 
clothes will continue. As regards A class prisoners, if they desire to have clothing 
at. Government expense, they will be provided with that prescribed for B class 
prisoners. B Class prisoners will wear prison clothing modified in certain re<spects 
and of a better type than that worn by C class prisoners. 

A separate j.iil in each province for classes A and B is desirable, and its provision, 
though It must depend on the available financial resources of the local Governments, 
should be regarded as the goal to be aimed at. Meanwhile, the Government of India 
hope il\at Local Governments will carefully review the resources of the jails now 
existing in the provinces and endeavour, by such measures as are within their, power, 
to secure the end in view. 

In addition to separate accommodation, the Government of India desire to empha¬ 
sise the necessity of a special staff to deal with A and B class prisoners, and are of 
opinion th.at this matter should receive the earliest possible attention. 

In accordance with the principle already applied, the importance of which is re¬ 
affirmed, the tasks allotted to prisoners in A and B classes should be assigned alter 
due consideration on medical grounds, and with careful regard to the-capacity, charac¬ 
ter, previous modes of life and antecedents of the prisoners. 

The Government of India accept the principle tjiat reasonable facilities, subject to 
safeguards, should be provided by the Government for the intellectual requirements 
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of the educated and literate prisoners. Local Government s will be requested to ex¬ 
amine the condition of jail libraries in the provinces and in cases where those are 
non-existent or defective, to take early steps to establish or improve them. Literate 
prisoners may be allowed to read books and magazines from outside subject to the 
approval of the Jail Superintendent. 

Newspapers will be allowed to ‘A* class prisoners Ion the same conditions as, under 
the existing rules, they are allowed to special class prisoners, that is, in special circum¬ 
stances and with the approval of the local Governments. As regards literate prisoners 
generally, where the local Governments publish a jail newspaper or where they intend 
to publish it, this publication will be available once a week for literate prisoners. 
Where the Local Governments are unable to publish a weekly newspaper, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have decided that a few copies of a weekly paper approved by the 
local Government should be provided at Government expense Tor A and B classes of 
prisoners. 

“A" class prisoners will be allowed to write and receive one letter, and have one 
interview a fortnight, instead of once a month as at present. “B** class prisoners 
will be allowed to write and receive one letter and have an interview once a month 
instead of at the considerably longer intervals now permuted under the various 
jail manuals. Publication of matters discussed at interviews or of the substance of the 
letters received from prisoners may entail the withdrawal or curtailment of the 
privilege. 

Treatment of under trial prisoners 

The Government of India accept the principle that some differentiation of treatment 
IS desirable in the case ot undertrial prisoners who, by social status, education or 
habit of life, have been accustomed to a superior mode of living. There will therefore 
be two classes of undertrial prisoners based on the previous standard of living only. 
The classifying authority will be the trying court, subject to the approval of the 
District Magistrate. The diet provided for A anc B class convicted prisoners will be 
given to the former and the diet of C class prisoners to the latter. Undertrial 
prisoners in either class will be allowed to supplement this diet by private purchase 
through the jail authorities. Under the existing rules, they axe allowed to wear their 
own clothing. The suggestion has been made that in cases where undertrial pri¬ 
soners are inadequately clad or are unable to obtain clothing from outside, suitable 
clothing, which should not be prison clothing, should be provided by jail authorities. 
The Government of India commend this suggestion for adoption to the Local 
Governments. 

The Government of India are of opinion that the interpretation of the existing 
rules in a liberal spirit, together with the modifications now proposed and the 
provision of better cellular accommodation, will effect improvements in the directions 
which enquiry has indicated as desir.ible. They therefore hope that Local Govern¬ 
ments will make every effort to improve the existing accommodation and will at once 
utilize and adapt their exising resources to the best possible advantage. In many of 
the opinions received by the Government of India, stress had been laid on the dc- 
smability of separating undertrial prisoners, who are habituals or chargeu wiih grave 
offences, from those who have not been previously convicted. On this subjec<, the 
Government of India consider that no further orders are necessary as they understand 
that this is the existing practice. 

local Governments are now being invited to amend their jail manuals in the 

where necessary under Section 6o of 
the Prisoners Act. Pending such revision, they are being requested as far as possible 
to give immediate practical effect to these changes. 


Pt Malaviya’s Memorandum 

The Delhi Correspondent of the "Hindu” of Madras sent the following comma- 
nication toithe paper on the next day (aotb) :— * 

Government communiqv on the revision of the jail rules was subjected to 
considerable scrutiny by non-oftcials in the lobbies to-day. Although the com- 
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munique claims the support of the party leaders who had jointly approved of 
the broad outlines indicated, yet it is apparent that some of them did so with great 
reserve. This fact is brought out by the submission to the Government of a memo> 
randum by Pandit Malaviya, Leader of the Nationalist Party. 

“In the course of his memorandum, Pandit Malaviya urges that political prisoners 
should be treated as a separate class of prisoners. In this class he particularly men¬ 
tions prisoners convicted under Sections 124 A, 153 A or 120 B of the Penal Code and 
also prisoners convicted under Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code and 
those convicted under the Princes Protection Act. These, claims Panditji, should be 
given all the facilities that are now given to first-class prisoners, that is European 
prisoners—separate cell accommodation with the necessary articles of furniture, 
superior food, sanitary facilities, etc. They should be entitled to wear their own 
clothing and given only such work as they are accustomed to or as is suited to their 
condition of life. Pandit Malaviya further suggests that they should be given daily 
newspaper and disapproves of the Government proposal to start Jail newspapers. 

“Pandit Malaviya agrees with Mr. Jinnah that classification of prisoners by the 
court should be final and not subject to confirmation or review by the Local Govern¬ 
ment except in the case of a prisoner insisting to be in a better class than the one 
assigned to him by the court. Pandit Malaviya particularly urges that all under-trials 
should be regarded as innocents until convicted ** 


The G. I. P. Railway Strike 

We quote below the informing editorial of the “Advance** of Calcutta dated 6th. 
February 1930. on the G. I P Ry. strike which broke out in Bombay and other 
places on the 4 th. February 7930 :— 

“The strike on the Great Indian Peninsular Railway has not come upon the country 
as a surprise. The trouble has been brewing for a long time. The subordinate em¬ 
ployees of the Railway, especially the Indian section thereof, have been the 
victims of unjust and unfair treatment at the hands of the management. For years 
they have suffered from it with more than ordinary forbearance. Now and then the 
Union has formulated its demands and placed them before the authorities. It has 
cried incessantly and cried in vain and in the wilderness. Having exhausted all 
avenues to peaceful settlement, the Union had no other alternative but to approach 
the management with its specific demands implemented by the ultimatum that in the 
event of no response forthcoming it would order a general strike. Accordingly the 
Agent was informed of the decision of the Union ; and in a press statement published 
on the 2nd. of February he acknowledged receipt of the notice but disposed of it by 
imputing motives to the Union executive and sounding a note of warning that every 
endeavour would be made to carry on the essential services. A similar statement 
had been issued on the 24th. January assuring the public that there would be no 
difficulty in coping with the situation. In that note an attempt was also made to 
prove that the proceedings of the Union deciding upon the strike were irregular and 
tdtra vires of the provisions of the Trade Disputes Act. Believing as he presumably 
did that workers had no cause for complaint the Agent slept over the Union's 
demands and ignored the notice. 

“The result of the Agent’s short-sighted policy is the strike involving over 75,000 
workers all throughout the lines. The workshops at Parel, Matunga and Kurla have 
completely closed down. At Nasik the menial staff, porters and sweepers have left 
work. At Igatpuri workers have followed suit. Poona tells the same tale. At 
Bhopal, Nagpur, Jhansi and Dhond there has been a regular break-down of service 
in the lines. The suburban traffic is showing signs of partial paralysis. Several 
mass meetings have already been held in various parts of the affected areas. The 
Strikers are organising mammoth meetings in Bcftn&ay and elsewhere. Throughout 
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they have been firm but non-violent. They have shown no sign of disorderliness. 
They have done nothing that savours of illegal defiance of the authorities. Only 
their demands have been put forward. There is nothing in those demands that is 
extravagant. No victimisation of the Union workers, no wrongful dismissal or 
discharge of any Railway employees, a fair increase in the present wages of the 
lower subordinate staff, proper leave facilities for all Railway workers, abolition of 
racial discrimination, adequate provision for holidays and proper consideration of 
individual complaints by the authorities, are demands which even the pampered 

capitalist must be prepated to concede. 

“While the unanimous verdict of those who have had the privilege of witnessing 
the scenes is that the strikers have been uniformly and throughout peaceful, 
quite a different version emanating from different^ sources is given 
of the activities of the Police and the Railway authorities. Two volunteers 
are reported to have been arrested at Kurla. A circular has been posted at all 
stations holding out threats of summary punishment by the Magistrates. The 
President of the Union who was picketing with the volunteers at the Victoria 
Terminus station was ordered out by two European sergeants. The Police assigned 
no reasons for that drastic measure. Mr. Ruikar then removed to the road between 
the old and the new stations. There again the Railway authorities with the help 
of the Police ejected the party. Threats of violence were there. Actual force is 
reported to have been employed. That certainly is not the way to settlement. That 
cannot give abiding peace. It is foolish to tell the world that strikers have ceased 
work and are starving for the mere fun of starving, for that is a lie which nobody 
in his senses would be prepared to believe. The deadlock is as disastrous for the 
country and the Railway as for the workers themselves.** 


Lahore Conspiracy Case Prisoners 

Refusal to Attend Court 

On the lltk. Fehruarif WSO Messrs Bhagat Singh and B. K. DiUt sent the following 
letter to the Special Magistrate, Lahore Consi)iracy Case, Lahore, through the 
Superintedent, the Central Jail, Lahore ;— 

“In view of your statement and order, dated the 4th February, 1930 published in 
the “Civil and Military Gazette’* bearing the date of 6th February, we feel it necessary 
to make a statement clearing the position of the accused as regards their “refusal” to 
come to your Court so that any sort of misunderstanding and misrepresentation may 
not be possible 

“In the first place we should like to point out that we have not so far boycotted 
all the British Courts. We are attending the court of Mr Lewis, who is trymg us 
under Section 32 of the Prison Act for the occurrence dated Jan. 29, in your Court. 
But there are special circumstances that forced us to take this step in connection 
with the Lahore Conspiracy Case. We have been feeling from the very beginning 
that due to the non-feasant attitude of the Court, and misfeasance and malfeasance 
on the part of jail and police or other authorities, we are being harassed ceaselessly 
but deliberately with a view to hamper our defence. Many of our grievances had 
been placed before you in a bail application a few days back. But while rejecting 
that petition on some legal grounds, you did not feel the necessity of even making a 
mention of the grievances of the accused, on ihe ground of which a prayer to bail 
was made. 

“We feel, that the first and foremost duty of a Magistrate is to keep his attitude 
quite impartial up and above both the prosecution and the defence parties. Even 
the Hon. Justice Fforde gave rulmftthat day, telling the Magistrate to be ever at an 
arm's length from the prosecution. The second most important thing that a Magis- 
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trate ought to keep by him is to see if the accused have any genuine difficulty in 
connection with the defence and to remove if any, otherwise the whole trial is re¬ 
duced to a mere farce. But contrary has been the conduct of the Magistrate in such 
an important case as where 18 youngmen are being tried for such offences as mur¬ 
der, dacoity and conspiracy for which they may, very likely, be sentenced to 
death. 

“The main grounds on which we were forced not to attend your Court are the 
following :— 

“i. Majority of the accused hail from distant provinces anrl all are middle class 
people. In these circumstances it is very difficult—nay altogether impossible for 
their relatives to come here every now and then to help them in their def^ence. They 
wanted to hold interviews with some of their friends whom they could entrust with 
all the responsibilities of their defence. Even common sense says that they are 
entitled to those interviews. But in this Court the repeated requests made to that 
effect have, one and all, gone unheard. 

“Mr. B. K. Dutt belongs to Bengal and Mr. Kanwal Nath Tivvari to Behar Both 
of them wanted to interview their friends Shrimati Kumari Lajyawati and Shrimaii 
Parbati Devi respectively. But the Court forwarded all tlicir applications to the 
jail authorities who in their turn rejected them on the plea that interviews could be 
allowed to relatives and Counsel only. Again the matter was brought to your notice, 
but no step was taken to enable the accused to make the necessary arrangements for 
their defence. Even after they had appointed those friends as their attorneys, and the 
attorney’s power has been attested by this very Court no interview was allowed to 
them. And the Magistrate even refused to write to the jail authorities that the 
accused demanded the said interviews for defence purposes in c'nnection with the 
case which he himself was trying And the accused thus handicapped could not even 
move the Higher Courts. But the trial was being proceeded with. In these cir¬ 
cumstances the accused felt quite helpless and for them the trial had no other value 
than a mere farcical show It is noteworthy that the majority of the accused were 
going unrepresented. 

I am an unrepresented accused and could not afford to engage a whole-time 
counsel to represent me throughout the lengthy trial. I wanted his legal advice on 
certain points And at a certain stage I wanted him to watch the proceedings per¬ 
sonally to be in a better position to form his own opinion. But he was refused even a 
seat in the body of the court. Was this not a deliberate move on the part of the 
authorities concerned to harrass us to hamper our defence ? Counsels a tend the 
courts to watch the interests of their clients who are not present, nor even represented 
by them. What are the “special circumstances of this case" that forced the Magis¬ 
trate to adopt such a ru le attitude towards a birrister, thus discouraging any Counsel 
who might be invited to come to assist the accused ? What was the justification in 
allowing L. Amar Das to occupy the chair of defence, when he no longer represented 
any party nor gave any legal advice to any persons ? I was to discuss with my 
legal adviser the question of interviews with attorneys and to instruct him to move 
the High Court on this point. But I could not get the opportunity to discuss it with 
him at all and nothing could be done. What does this all amount to ? Is this not 
throwing dust into the eyes of the public by showing that the trial is being held 
quite judicially, though on the other hand, due to all this high-handedness, the 
accused do not absolutely get any opportunity to make any arrangements for their 
defence. This is what we protest against. 

“Either there shall be a fair play or no show even. We cannot see injustice being 
done in the name of justice. In these circumstances we all thought fit that either we 
should have a fair chance of defending ourselves or be prepared to bear the sentence 
passed against us in a trial held in our absence. 

“The third main grievance is about supply of newspapers. The under-trials as 
such should never be treated as convicts, and only such restriction can be justifiably 
imposed upon them as may be extremely necessary for their safe custody. Nothing 
beyond that can be justified. The accused, who cannot be released on bail, should 
never be subjected to such hardships which may amount to punishment. Hence 
every literate under-trial is eniitled to get at least one standard daily newspaper. 
The “Executive" agreed on certain principle tef gfve one daily English newspaper in 
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the Court. But things done by half are worst than not being done at all. But 
repeated requests asking for vernacular paper for non-English reading accused proved 
to be futile.^ We had been returning “The Tribune** daily in protest against the 
order refusing a vernacular paper. 

“Anyhow those were the three main grounds on which we announced on the 29th 
January about our refusal to come to the Court. As soon as these grievances will be 
removed we will ourselves quite willingly come to attend the Court. 


The Puthia Mail Robbery Case 

The “Hindu** of Madras wrote the following in its issue of the 1st March 1930 
regarding the Puthia Mail Robbery Case 

“The proceedings of the Puthia Mail Robbery case, which was brought to a sudden 
close on the 24th ultimo at Ghoramara reveal the existence of an extraordinary state 
of affairs in regard to judicial admistration, and deserve very close scrutiny for the 
lesson they teach and the warning they give. The accused were tried in the case, 
not in the normal way, but by a special tribunal and under emergency legislation 
called the Criminal Law Amendment Act. It transpires that after the abrupt end 
of the prosecution pleader’s arguments, counsel for defence, Mr. S. K. Ghose was 
called upon to argue the case. He submitted that he could not possibly argue 
without carefully going through the copies of depositions of no less than fortynine 
persons, for which he had applied two days previously. The President of the 
tribuna* not only refused to grant the legitimate request of an advocate, but 
announced his decision to deliver the judgment next day at ii a.m. That was not 
all. He, however, asked the parties to wait till 3 pm And when the hour struck, 
the Commissioners who had retired, came back to their seats and asked the defence 
advocate to argue the case. Mr. Ghose was reluctant to be dragged into a hurried 
argument in a case of such serious import Thereupon, Mr. Pringle delivered 
the judgment of the tribunal that very hour—twenty hours before the appointed time— 
passing long terms of imprisonment on three of the accused. He sentenced Sushil 
Das Gupta and Dbarani Biswas to six years* rigorous imprisonment each under 
Sections 394 and 395, I. P. C and Rakhal to seven years* rigorous imprisonment 
under Section 120-B. What is more amazing even than this procedure is the 
emphasis laid on their conclusion as to the guilt of the accused. They say ; “The 
Commissioners are convinced and their belief cannot be shaken that offences have 
been committed by these accused under the sections mentioned in their charge-sheet'*. 
To be thus “convinced** without hearing both the sides is to ignore all accepted 
canons of judicial administration and to fling justice to the winds.** 


Military Training for Students 

Bengal Govt^s Policy Delineated 

In February 1930 the Government of Bengal In the Ministry of Education issued 
the following communique to the “Associated Press** :— 

“In August 1929, a resolution was carried in the Bengal Legislative Council recom¬ 
mending to the Government the urgent necessity of promulgating rules and regula¬ 
tions for making it compulsory in all schools for boys to take lessons in physical 
training and milliary drill and in colleges for students to receive military training. 
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The Government of Bengal (Ministry of Education) have therefore considered it 
necessary to give publicity to their policy in the matter and to the action taken by 
them. 

“In the first place, Government are unable to accept the proposals that military 
training should be compulsory in colleges on account of insuperable practical difficul¬ 
ties. Apart from the minor difficulties arising out of the severity and unpopularity 
of the training and the difficulty of finding a supply of suitable officers, the main 
difficulty is that the proposal amounts to one of refusing degrees to students failing to 
reach military efficiency. Such a course would create a serious disturbance in 
College education in Bengal. The correct policy in this matter, as considered by 
Government, is the development of University training Corps on a voluntary basis. 
It has accordingly been directed that the immediate exploration should be made of 
the possibility of staging new platoons, companies and battalions of this corps. 

“Enquiries are also being made from Principals of colleges and in due course action 
will be directed to ensure that satisfactory physical training curricula are laid down 
in all colleges and are followed in Government and aided colleges. 

“In the matter of compulsory physical training and mililtary drill in schools, Govern¬ 
ment consider that compulsory military drill should be subsidiary to a general pro¬ 
gramme of physical culture and cunicula have accordingly been laid down for prima¬ 
ry schools and for Government aided and secondary school, in which simple drill of a 
military character has been included. The curricula thus make physical and mili¬ 
tary drill compulsory in the aforesaid schools. 

“So far as Government are aware no compulsory physical training and military 
drill curriculum has been laid down for secondary schools recognised by the 
University but not in receipt of grants-in-aid from Government. In 1927, a copy 
of the report of a committee on physical education was received by Government 
from the Calcutta University and it was recommended therein that some physical 
drill or exercise and some organised games for one year should be made compulsory 
for all students in schools and that two years* time be allowed to all schools to 
enforce the above. Enquiries are being made how far these recommendations have 
been put into practice. 

“Government are aware that besides laying down a curriculum as compulsory, it is 
necessary to make provision for teachers trained in physical eduction. It has been 
estimated that a minimum of 54 trained physical instructors will be required for 
Government Art Colleges, Training Colleges and Schools, High Schools and Madra¬ 
sahs in the province. A scheme was sanctioned for the provision of 54 posts of 
trained teachers on a higher rate of pay than that of the 42 existing posts of drill 
masters. One such new post has already been created and 5 existing posts have 
been converted to posts of higher pay, for filling up with trained instructors. 

“In regard to the aided schools. Government have generally accepted the following 
proposals of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, subject to funds being 
available ;— 

“|i) Middle schools will be encouraged to levy a special fee for sports and health 
fund and grants-in-aid will be payable up to one-half of these contribution if the 
organisation of physical training and drill is satisfactory and if the school maintains 
on its staff a whole-time or part-time trained and certified instructor. 

“2. High schools and Madrassahs to be required within a fixed period to employ 
one or more train^ certified teachers either by recruiting a man specially or by 
deputing one of thwr staff for training. Temporary grants-in-aid will be payable to 
help schools to replace teachers in this way up to one-third of the total cost. Schools 
will be required to levy a special fee for health and physical culture purposes and 
grants-in-aid will be payable not exceeding half the amount so levied. 

“Grants in-aid will also be payable at the rate of one-third of the total expenditure 
on promotion of athletic or inter-school competitions and to assist schools in purchas¬ 
ing athletic apparatus. 

“Existing facilities for training physical instructors consist of :— 

(a) Short courses of six weeks* duration by which certain gymnastic and drill 
masters of high scholos are trained in a year ; 

(b) Long course of training at the Y. M. C. A. National School of Physical 
Education, Madras, which has so far been able* tb train all the candidates needed for 
Government institutions. 
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“The short course is not considered entirely satisfactory and jiroposals are under 
consideration for organising, under the Director of Physical Education courses 
of nine months* duration. Until however this scheme is sanctioned the short course 
training will continue. 

During the current year an amount of Rs. 25,000 for experimental work both for 
granis-in-aid and for expenditure on training classes, has been sanctioned. It is 
hoped that larger sums will be found in the next and future years for development 
on the directions indicated by the experiment as suitable. The Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, h^s further been called upon to show in detail in his annual 
reports the progress in respect of physical training and military drill in schools so as 
to keep the matter under continuous observation of Government. 

“The Government of Bengil (Ministry of Education) have also approved of certain 
schemes indirectly connected with the physical education of schoolboys and students. 
A scheme for the medical examination of all boys in Government high schools and 
senior madrassahs outside Calcutta has received administrative approval and awaits 
funds. A similar scheme is in operation for schools in Calcutta. Grants are also 
made for the encouragement of Boy Scout activities m Government and non-Govern- 
ment schools throughout the province and the grant will be increased as soon as 
funds become available. 

“Lastly, Government have appointed a Director of Physical Education whose duty 
is to direct and administer departmental activities and who will advise Government 
on the technical side and take part in the trainning of instructors’*. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Ultimatum to Viceroy 

The following is the full text of Mahatma Gandhi’s ultimatun) to Ilia Excellency 
the Viceroy written from the “Satyagraha Asrara,” Sal)arinati on the 2 nd, March 
on the eve of launching the unique campaign of Civil Disobedience. The 
letter was released to the press on the fith. March 1930 . 

“Dear Friend,—iMore embarking on Civil . Disobedience and taking the risk 
I have dreaded to take all thc«e years, I would fam aiiproach you and tint! a way out. 
My personal faith is absolutely clear. 1 cannot intentionally hurt anything that 
lives, much less fellow human beings, even though they may do the greatest wrong 
to me ttnd mine. While, thcTcfore, 1 hold the JJritish rule to' be a curse, I do not 
intend to harm a single Englishman or any legitimate interests he rfiay have in 
India. J must not be misunderstoiKl. Ttiough I hold the British rule in India to 
be a curse, 1 do not therefore consider Englishmen in general to be worse than any 
other people on earth. 1 have the privilege of X’laimiiig many Englishmen as my 
dearest friends. Indeed, much that* 1 have learnt of the evil of the British nile is 
due to the writings of frank and courageous 'Englishmen who have not hesitated to 
tell the unpalatable truth about that rule. < 

“And why do f regard the British rule as a curse ? It has impoverished the dumb 
millions by a system of progressive exploitation and by a ruinously expensive 
military and civil administration which the country can never affora. It has reduced 
us politically to serfdom. It has sapped the foupdations of our , culture and by a 
policy of disarmament it has degraded ui} spiritually. Lacking inward strength, we 
have been reduced by all but universal disarmament to a state pf cowardly 
helplessness. 

“In common with many of my countrymen, I had hugged the fond hope that the 
proposed Round-Table Conference might fun ish a solution. But, when* you said 
plainly jou could not give any assurance that you or the British'Cabinet would 
pledge yourselves to support a scheme of full Dominion status, the Round Table 
Conference could not possibly furnish a solution for which vocal India is consciously 
and the dumb millions are unconsciously,thirsting. Needless to say, there never was 
any question of Parliament’s verdick being anticipated. Instances are not wanting 
of the British Cabinet, in anticipation of the Parliamentary verdict, having pledged 
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itself to a particular policy. The Delhi interview having? miscarried, there was no 
option for Pandit Matilal Nehru and me but lo take steps to carry out the solemn 
resolution of the Congress arrived at in Calcutta at its session in 1928. But the 
resolution of Independence should cause no alarm, if the word “Dominion Status'^ 
mentioned in your announcement bad been used in its accepted sense. For, has it not 
been admitted by responsible British statesmen that Dominion Status is virtual Inde¬ 
pendence ? What, however, I fear is, that there never had been any intention of 
granting such Dominion Status to India in the immediate future. 

“But this is all past history. Since the announcement, many events have happe¬ 
ned which show unmistakably the trend of British policy. It seems as clear as day¬ 
light. that responsible British statesmen do not contemplate any ajteration of British 
policy that might adversely affect Britain’s commerce with India or require an im¬ 
partial and close scrutiny of Britain’s transactions with India. If nothing is done to 
end the process of exploitation, India must be bled with an ever-increasing speed. The 
Finance Member regards as a settled fact the 18 ponce ratio which, by a stroke of 
the pen, drains India of a few crores. And, wlicn a serious attempt is being made 
through a civil form of direct action, to unsettle this fact, among many others, 
even you cannot help appi'aling to the wealthy landed classes to help you to crush 
that attempt in the name of an order that grinds India to atoms. 

“Unless those who work in the name of the nation understand and keep before 
all concerned the motive that lies behind the craving for Independence, there is 
every danger of Independence itself coming to us so changed as to be of no value 
to those toiling voiceless millions for whom it is worth taking. It is for that reason 
that I have been recently telling the public what Independence should really mean. 

“Let me put before you some of the salient points. The terrific pressure of 
land revenue which furnishes a large part of the total, must undergo considerable 
modification in an Independent India. Even the much vaunted permanent settle¬ 
ment benefits a few rich zamindars, not the ryots. The ryot has remained as helpless 
as ever. He is a mere tenant at will. Not only, then, has the land revenue to bo 
consideiably reduced but the whole revenue system has to be so revised as to make 
the ryot’s good us primary concern. But the British system seems to be designed to 
crush the very life out oi him Even the salt he must iis(‘ to live is so taxed as 
to make the burden all the heaviest on him, because of the heartless impartiality of 
its incidence. The tax shows itself still more burdensome on the poor man when it 
is remembered that salt is the one thing he must eat more than the rich man 
both individually and collectively. The drink and drug revenue too is derived 
from the poor. Jt saps the foundations both of their health and morals. It is defen¬ 
ded under the false plea of individual freedom, but, in reality, is maintained for its 
own sake. The ingenuity of the authors of the reforms of 1919 transferred this 
revenue to the so-called responsible part of dyarchy, so as to throw the burden of 
prohibition on u, thus, from the very beginning, rendering it powerless for good. If 
the unhappy Minister wipes out this revenue he must starve education, since in the 
existing circumstances he has no new couise of replacing that revenue. If the 
W'cight of taxation has crushed the poor from above, the destruction of the central 
supplementary industry, i. e., handspinning, has undermined their capacity for 
producing wealth. 

“The tale of India’s ruination is not complete without a reference to the liabilities 
incurred in her name. Sufficient has been recently said about these in the public 
press. It must be the duty of a free India to subject all liabilities to the 
strictest investigation and repudiate those that may be adjudged by an impartial 
tribunal to be unjust and unfair. The iniquities sampled above are maintained in order 
to Carry on the foreign adraiiiistration, demonstrably the most expensive in the 
world. 

“Take your own salary. It is over Rs. 21,000 per month, besides many other in¬ 
direct additions The British Prime Minister gets £5.000 per year, i. e„ over Rs. 
5,400 per month at the present rate of exchange. You are getting Rs. 700 per day 
against India’s average income of less than 2 annas per day. The Prime 
Minister gets Rs. 180 per day against Great Britain’s average income of nearly Rs. 

2 per day Thus you are getting much over five thousand times India s average 
income. The British Prime Minister is getting only ninety times Britain s average 
income. On bended knee, I ask you to ponder over this phenomenon. 1 have taken 
a personal illustration to drive home the painful truth. I have too great a regard 
for you as a man to wish to hurt your feelings.» I* know that you do not need the 
salary you get. Probably the whole of your salary goes for charity. But a system 
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that provides for such an arrangement deserves to be summarily scrapped, What is 
true of the Viceregal salary is true generally of the whole administration. 

“A radical cutting down of the revenue therefore depends upon the equally radical 
reduction in the expenses of the administration. This means a transformation of the 
scheme of Government. This transformation is impossible without Independence. 
Hence, in ray opinion, the spontaneous demonstration of the 26th. January, in which 
hundreds ot thousands of villagers instinctively participated. To them Independence 
means deliverance from the killing weight. 

“Not one of the great British political parties is, it seems to me, prepared to give up 
Indian spoils to which Great Britain helps herself from day to day, often, in spite of 
the unanimous opposition of Indian opinion. Nevertheless, if India is to live as a 
nation, if the slow death by starvation of her people is to stop, some remedy must 
be found for immediate relief. The proposed conference is cerwinly not the remedy. 

It is rot a matter of carrying conviction by argument. The matter resolves itself 
into one of matching forces Conviction or no conviction, Great Britain would 
defend her Indian commerce and interests by all forces at her command. India 
must consequently evolve a force enough to free herself from the embrace of death. 
It 19 common cau^e that, however dis irg.inised, and. for the time being, insignifi¬ 
cant it may be, the party of violence is gaining ground and making itself felt. Its 
end IS the same as mine, but I am convinced that it cannot bring the desired relief 
to dumb millions and the conviction is growing deeper and oeeper in me that 
nothing but unadulterated non-violence can check the organised violence of the 
British Government. 

“Many think that non-violence is not an active force. My experience, limited 
though It undoubtedly is, shows that non-violence can be an intensely active force. 
It 18 ray purpose to set in motion that force as well against the organised violent 
force or the British rule, as the unorganised violent force of the growing party of 
violence. To sit sull would be to give rein to both the forces above mentioned. 
Having unquestioning and immovable faith in the efficacy of non-violence as I know 
it, it would be sinful on my part to wait any longer This non-violence will be 
expressed through civil disobedience, for the moment confined to the inmates of the 
Sityagraha Ashram, but .iltimirely designed to cover all those who choose to join 
the movement with its obvious limirarioiis. J know that in embarking on non-violence 
I shall be running what might fairly be terrat;d a mad risk. But the victories of 
truth have never been won without risk, often of the gravest character. C^lonversion of 
a nation that has consciously or unconsriously preyed upon another, far more 
liumerous, for more ancient and not less cultural than itself, is worth any amount of 
risk. I have deliberately used the word conversion. For my imhinon is no less 
than to convert the British people through non-violence and thus make them feel the 
wrong they have done toind.a. 

“1 do not seek to harm your people. I want to serve them even as I want to 

serve my own. I believe I have always served them. 1 served them up to 1919 

blindly, but when my eyes were opened and 1 conceived non-co-operation, the object 
still was to serve them. 1 employed the same weapon that I have, in all humility, 
succesfully used ag.iinst the dearest members of my family If 1 have equal love 
for your people with mine it will not long remain hidden. It will be acknowledged 

by them even as the members of my family acknowleilged it after thw bad tri'^d me 

for several years. If the people join me, as I expect they will, the sufferings they will 
undergo, unless the British nation sooner retraces its slips, will be enough to melt 
the stoniest hearts. The plan through Civil Disobcdieni'e will be to combat such 
evils as 1 have sampled out. If we want to sever British connection it is because, 
when such evils are removed, the path becomes easy and the way to fnendlv ne¬ 
gotiation will be open, if the British commerce with India is purified of greeu, you 
will have no difficulty in recognising our Independence I respectfully invite you then 
to pave the way for the immediate removal of those evils and thus open a way for 
a real conference between equals interesteil only m promoting the common good of 
mankind through voluntary fellowship and in arranging the terms of mutual help 
and commerce equally suited to both. 

“You have unnecessarily laid stress upon communal problems that unhappily affect 
this land. Importiint though they undoubtedly are lor the cimsideralioii of any 
scheme of government, the> have little bearing on the greater problems which arc 
above communities and which affect them all equally. But if you cannot see your 
way to deal with these evils anfi my letter makes no appeal to your heart, on the 
11th day of this mouth I shall proceed with such co-workers of the Ashram as I cau 
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fflkp to diprepard the provisionp of the salt. lawa. I regard thia tax to be the moifc 
inj'quitoup of all from the poor man’R ptand-point. Aa the Independence movement 
jB eBBontiallv for the poorest in the land, a l^prinninp will be made with thia evil The 
wonder ia that we have submitted to the ernel monopoly for ao lonpr. It ia, I know, 
open to von to frustrate my desig'n by arresting: me, I hope there will be lens of 
ihouaanop ready in. a disriplined manner to take up the work after me and in the 
act of disobeyinp the Salt Art to lay themselvea open to the penalties of a law that 
should nevrr have disfigured the Statute Rook. 

‘I have no desire to eau«e you unneeepsary embarrassment, or any at all, so far ns 
I can help If you think that there is any fiibstanee in my letter, and if you will 
care to diseuss matters with me, and if, to that end, you would like me to postpone 
the pnblieation of this letter, T shall p:ladly refrain on the receipt of a telegram to 
that effect soon after thia reaches yf u You will however, do me the favour not to 
deflect me from my ehiirse unless \ou can see your way to conform to the substance 
of this letter This letter is not in any way intended aa a threat, but is a simple 
and Sacred duty preparatory to civil resistance Therefore 1 am having it specially 
delivered by a young English fm-nd who believes in the Indian cause and is a full 
believer in non-violence and whom Providence seems to have sent me as it were for 
the very purpose.” 

I remsin, 

Your Sincere Friend 
M. K. Gandhi 

The Vlceroy^s Reply 

The following is the text of 11. F. th^ Vicerov’s reply to the Mahatma, sent by 
Mr. G Cunningham, Private Secretary, under date March 5. 

“Dear Mr. Gandhi, His Excellency the Viceroy desired me to acknowledge your 
letter of March 2 He regrets to leini that you contemplate a course of action 
which is clearly bouud to involve a violation of the law and a danger to public peace.” 


Mahatma’s Second letter to Viceroy 

The following is the full text of Mahatma Gandhi’s second letter to H. E the 
Viceroy drafted just on the eve of hia arrest. It wn*. subsequently forwarded to the 
Viceroy by Mr. Abbas Tyabji who succeeded the Mahalma as the National Jjeader :— 

Dear Friend,—God willinir, it is my intention to set out for Dharsana and reach 
there with mv companions and demand possession of the salt works. The public 
has been told that Dharsana is private property. This is mere camouflage. It ia 
as eflectively under Government control as the Viceroy’s House. Not a })inch of the 
ash can be removed without the previous sanction of the authorities. It is possible 
for you to prevent thia raid, as it haa been playfully and mischievously called in 
three ways :— 

(H By removing the salt tax. 

(2) By arresting me and my party unless the country can, as I hope it will, re¬ 
place everyone taken away. 

(3) By sheer goondaism unless every head broken is replaced, as I hope it will. 

It is not without hesitation that the step has been decided upon. I had hoped 

the Government will fight the civil resisters in a civilised manner. I could have had 
nothing to say if in dealing with the civil resistors, the Government had satisfied 
itself with ♦ applying the ordinary processes of law. Instead, whilst known leaders 
have been dealt w’lth more or less according to legal foimality, the rank and file 
have been often savagely and in some cases even indecently assaulted. Had there 
been isolated cases they might have been overlooked, hut accounts have come to 
me from Bengal Behar, XJtkal, United Provinces, Delhi and Bombay confirming the 
experiences of Gujarat, of which I have ample evidence at my disposal. In 
Karachi. Peshawar and Madras, firing would ^pj[)car to have been unprovoked aud 
unneceBBary. BoneB have been broken. 
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Police Tbeatment or Satyagbahis, 

Proceeding. M<dinfma Gandhi alleged that violence in other forms had been used 
for the purpose of malcing volum»‘ors give up salt which was to the Government 
YaluelesH, hut to the volunteers, precious. Gandhiji continued:— 

At Mathura, the Assiatant, Magistrate is said to have snatched the National 
Flag from a leu year old hoy. The crowd that was demanding the restoration of 
the flag, thus illegally St*ized, is reported to have been mercilessly beaten. That the 
flag was suhscqiifiitly restored, betrayed a guilty conseicnee. In Bengal, there seems 
to have bw'ii only a few proseeuMoiiS and assaults about salt, but unrhinkable cruel¬ 
ties are said to have been practiaetl iii the act of snatching the flags from the volun¬ 
teers. Paddy fields are reported to have been burnt and estables forcibly taken. 
The vegetable market in Gujrat had la*en raided because the dciders would not sell 
vegetables to officials. These acts had taken place in front of crowds who for the 
Bake cf the Congress Mandate, have submitted wiihot retaliation 

I ask you to believe the accounts given by men pledged to truth. Repudiation 
even by high officials has, as in Bardoli’s case, ofren proved false. Officials, I re¬ 
gret to nave to say, have not hesitated to publish falsehoods to the people even dur¬ 
ing the last five weeks. I take the following samples from the Governmeut notices 
issued from the Collector’s Offices in Gujerat : 

(1) “ Adults use five pounds of salt per year, and therefore pay three annas per 
year as tax. If the Government removed the monopoly, the people will have to pay 
higher prices, and in addition make good to the Government the loss sustained by 
the removal of the monopoly. Tin* salt you take from the seashore is not eatable. 
Therefore the Government destroys it** 

(2) “Mr, Gandhi says, the Government has destroyed hand-spinning in this 
coiiMry, \-hereaa everybody knows that this is not true, because throughout the country 
there la not a village where hand-spinning of cotton is not going on. Moreover, m 
every province, cotton spinners are shown superior methods and are provided w’ith 
better inatrnment, at less price, and are thus helped by the Government.” 

(3) “Out of every Rs. 5 of debt that the Government has incurred, Rs. 4 has 
been beneficially spent.’’ 

Incidence of the Balt Duty 

I have taken these three sets of statements from three diflferent leaflets. I wanted 
to suggest that everyone of these staienients is demonstrably false. The daily 
consumption of salt by an adult is three times the amount stated, and therefoie 
the poll tax, that the salt tax undoubtedly is, is at least 9 as. per hc^d per year 
and this tax is levied from man, woman, child and domestic cattle, irrespective of 
age and health. It is a w'lcked falsehood to say that every village has a spinning 
wheel, and that the spinning movement is, in any shape or form, encouraged or 
supported by the Governmeut. Financiers can better dispose of the falsehood that 
4 out of every 5 rupees of public debt is used for the benefit of the people, but 
these falsehoods are mere samples. 

Now, for instances of official inactivities. Liquor dealers have assaulted pickets, 
admitted by officials to have been peaceful, and sold liquor iii contravention of the 
regulations. Officials have taken no notice of the assaults, or illegal saleJ ol liquor. 
As to assaults, though they are known to everybody, they may take shelter under tixe 
plea that they have received no complaints, 

“Veiled form of Martial Law” 

And now you have sprung upon the country the Press Ordinance surpassing 
any hitherto known in India. You have found a short cut through the laws’ delay 
in the matter of the trial of Bhagat Bingh and others by doing away with the 
procedure. Is it any wonder if I call these official activities and inactivities, a veiled 
form of Martial Law ? Yet, this is the fifth week of the struggle. 

Before then, the reign of terrorism, that has just begun, overwhelms India, I 
feel I must take a bolder step, and if possible, divert your wrath in a cleaner, if 
more drastic channel. You may not know the things that I have described. You 
may not even now believe in them. I can but invite your serious attention to them 
any way. I feel that it would be cow'ardly on my part not to invite you to disclose 
to the full the leonine paws of authority so that people who are suffering tortures 
and the destruction of their propeulyf may not feel that I who had perhaps been the 
chief party inspiring them to the action that has brought to light the Governmeat 
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in its true colours, had left any stone unturned to work out the SatyaRraha pro- 
fl^ranime as fully as it was possible under the gjiven circumstanees ; for, according^ 
to the science of Batyag:raha. the gjreater the repression and lawlessness on the part 
of the authority, the g:reater should be the suffering: courted by the victims. Success 
is the result of suffering of the most extreme character voluntarily undergone. 

“The only way to Conquer Violence” 

I know the dangers attendant upon the methods adopted by me, but the country 
is not likely to mistake my meaning. I say what I mean and think, and have been 
saying for the last 15 y^ars in India, and outside for 20 years more, and repeat 
now that the only way to eonqut-r violence is through non-violence, pure and un¬ 
defiled, I have said also that every violent act, word and even thought interferes 
with the progr<»88 of« non-violent action. If, in spde of such repeated warnings, 
people will resort to violence, I must disown responsibility save such as inevitably 
attaches to a human being for the acts of every other human being. But the 
question of responsibility apart, I dare not postpone action, on any cause whatsoever, 
if non-violence is a force as the seers of the world have claimed it to be, and if I 
am not to belie my own extensive experience of its working. 

Plea for Removal of Salt Tax 

But I would fain avoid a further stop. 1 would, therefore, ask you to remove the 
tax which so many of your illustrious countrymen have condemned in unmessnred 
terms and which, as you could not have failed to nhserve, has evoked universal 

g rotest and resentment as expressed by Oivil Disobedience. You may condemn 
ivil Disobedience as much as you like Will you prefer violent revolt to ('ivil 
Disobedience? If you say as you have said, that ('ivil Disobedience must end in 
violence, history will pronounce the verdict that the British Government not bearing, 
because not understanding non-violence, goaded human nature to violence which I 
could understand and deal with. But in spite of the goading. I shall hope God will 
give the people of India wisdom and strength to withstand every temptation and 
provocation to violence. If, therefore, yon cannot see your way to remove the Balt Act 
and remove the prohibition of private salt making. I must reluctantly commence the 
march adumbrated in the opening paragraph of my letter. 


President PatePs Resignation 

His letter to the Viceroy 

On the 25th. April 1930 President Patel tendered his resignation of the 
Presidentship and membership of the Assembly to enable him to join his countrymen 
in the movement for freedom. In his letter to the Viceroy, given below, he 
mentioned the difficulties and obstacles that he, as the first elected President, had to 
contend with in the discharge of his duties and also stated the reasons for his 
resignation. The following is the text of his letter :— 

“My Dear Lord Irwin, I hereby beg to tender my resignation of the office of 
President and also membership of the Indian Legislative Assembly. In doing so, 
I take this opportunity of giving Your Excellency some idea of the difficulties 
and obstacles the first elected President had to contend with in the discharge oi his 
duties and also of stating briefly the reasons which have impelled me to lender my 
resignation. 

“Harassment and Persecution my Lot for Three Years” 

‘T have been in the chair of the Assembly since August 1925. Strict impartiality 
and more than that absolute independence, have guided my conduct throughout. 
Neither desire for popular applause, nor a> fear of Bureaucratic frown have I 
allowed to influence my conduct at any time. I may have made mistakes, but I 
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can aafcly mv, with a dear ronpcirncc, to-<?ay. that on no orcaaion have I be U 
actuated by any peraonal or polifieal feelinp and in ali that I have Paid or done. I 
have, aeoordinp to niy poor judgment, endeavoured to consult the best intcresta of 
the Assembly and country. 

“By unflinching adherence to these two principles in the discharge of my duties, 
under circumstances however difficult, T brought down on my head the vira‘b of 
the Bureaucracy. It is no doubt true that they tolerated mv adherence to these 
principles up to a point hut in makers that really »«attered to them it was a 
difl^nrent story. The King’s government must he carried on, and even the Rpnaker 
of the Popular Assembly is expected to behave and to make it easy for the 
Bureaueraey to function. T gave them no quarter and refustni to be a part and parcel 
of the administration or be Buhservient to them on any matter, however vital from 
their point of view. And in the result, harrassment and peraftcution was my lot 
at least for the last three years. The Chair has been a bed of thorns for roe all 
throughout They went to the length of organising and earryincf out a social boycott 
of the President of the Assembly. They condoned, to use a milder term, all sorts of 
attacks in the press, and otherwise, on the impartiality of the Chair in the most 
unbecoming language imaginable. 

“I could not retaliate nor could T speak out, and had to bear all this in so’emn 
silence ail the time. Tho only relief I had w’as when on occasions I spoke out ray 
mind to some extent to Your Exoelleney in private. The authority of the Chair and 
the dignity of the House were matters of no concern to them, or rather it was 
their special concern, on occasions, to f*ndeavour to undermine them and lower 
the Chair in the estimation of the public, 

“Clique of Underlings” 

“As if this was not enough a clique of underlings, determined on a campaign of 
vilification, abuse and misrepresentanon of ihe Presi lent, wis allowed to thrive d ung 
its work unhampered One of the items of its programme was to prejudice Your 
Excellency against me How far they have succeeded in that object it is not for 
me to say. Certain correspon lents of newspapers had alwavs free access to this 
clique and received at its hands every encouragement and inspiration. The columns 
of these newspapers were at the disposal of the clique for its campaign against the 
Pres'dent with the result that to the ordinary white man, not only at the headquarters 
of the Ciovernment of India but throughout the country, the occupant of the 
Assembly Chair has bt come an eye sore so mmh so that his exit from the Chair 
will be hailed with a sigh of relief and even delight by him. 

“In these cin umsiances it should not surprise Your Excellency to learn that I 
have been shadowed and mv movements have been constantly watched. It seemed 
to me as if there was a deliberaie and organised conspiracy to persecute me in order 
that 1 might in sheer disgu«;t, tender mv resignation and thereby supply a handle to 
the enemies of India to demonstrate that Indians are ut fit to hold such responsible 
positions It was an open secret that the Governme’'’T of India and their officials 
had no love for me and tolerated me in the Chair because there was t o wav by 
which they could remove me except by a direct vote of censure. But they were 
never sure of getting a imijority in the House to pass such a vote and perhaps you 
would not lighily allow such a motion to be tabled 

“In the midst of all these difficulties, 1 carried on, because I believed that I was 
serving my country by doii.g so. Fortunately, when mailers would have come to a 
crises 1 had won. and they had lost. A man with weaker nerves would have resigned 
long ago or become subservient to them 1 did neither, but stuck to my post, and 
laid down precedents and conventions and gave rulings which I venture to think 
might do credit to any Assembly in the world. 

“My tenure of office had throughout been a period of one continuous s ruggle be¬ 
tween the Chair and the Ass'^mbly on the one hand, and the Government on the other 
and in spite of the many limitations imposed upon me and the Assembly by the cons¬ 
titution, I have always endeavoured to uphold and enlarge the authority of the Chair 
and the dignity, rights and privileges of the House against the powerful burcaucracy- 
and I believe, I have, in a great measure, succeeded These five years have been 
to me so strenuous, so full of worries and anx.eiics, as to seriously impair my 
health. My only solace is in the feeiing that I still retain the confi lence of my people. 
It is not my purpose to blame any particular individual or individuals. My complaint 
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ris against the system under vrhich all the ugly activities I have just described are 
possible, and the sooner such a system is put an enl to, the better for all concerned. 

Congressmen’s Bovcorx and After. 

"Notwithstanding all harrassment and persecution, I should have certainly continued 
to occupy the Chair if by doing so f thought that I would bcttei serve my country. 
But 1 am convinced that, under the changed conditions, my usefulness as the 
President of the Assembly has entirely ceased to exist. Owing to the boycott of the 
Assembly by Congressmen in obedience to theminiaie ot the Lahore Congress, 
followed recently by the resigniti jns of the Lei ler of the Oppoiition, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and a band of his loyal followers as a protest against the manner 
and method by which the Government of In lia forced down the tnroat of an un> 
willing Assembly the* principle of Imperial Preference, the Assembly has lost its 
representative character And when speaker aftei speaker rose on the Fariff Bill 
discussion and said that by the attitude adopted by the Government of India, name¬ 
ly. that the Assembly inu^t accept British preference or the mill industry of India 
must go to wrack and ruin, they would be compelled to vote against their convictions 
and not on the merits of the Government proposils. 1 felt whether it was wor'.h while 
any lot ger presiding over an Assembly where it was not possible for the President to 
safeguard even the freedom of vote supposed to have been guaranteed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act. 

“li goes without saying that the Assembly would hereafter exist merely to register the 
decrees of the cxecuuvc and 1 would be doing a tiisservice to my country if 1 continue 
to lend false presuge to such a body by presiding over it any more. Apart from these 
coiisideraiions, in ihe grave situation that has arisen in the country, 1 feel tha I would 
be guilty of nesening India's cause at this critical juncture if 1 were to continue to 
hold the office of President of the Assembly. 

**On the 2 i 8 t January 1930 , in explaining my position as President of the Assembly 
in reference to the resoluiion of the Lahore Congress, I had used these significant 
words : “Whilst I am quite clear that u would be wrong and indeed dangerous tor 
any President to act on the mandate of any political party in or ouiside me House, 

1 am equally einphauc that circumstanced as India is, a situation might arise wnen 
in the larger interests of the country the President of the Assembly might feel called 
Upon to lender his resignation w>ih a view to return to a position ot greater fieedom." 

1 have no doubt in my mind that such a situation has now arisen in the countiy. 

“My Broper Place is with the Peuple*' 

“My people have been engaged in a life and death struggle for freedom. The 
movement of non-violent nou co-operation and civil disobeuience iniiiaied by the 
Indian National Congress under the leadersltip of Mahatma Gandhi, the greatest man 
modern times, is in full swing. Hundieds of prominent countrymen of mine have 
already foun i their p ace in His Majesty's jiils. Thousands arc prepared to Uy 
down their lives, if necessary, and hundreds ot thousands are ready to court imprison¬ 
ment 111 the prosecu ion of that great in.>vement At such a juncture in the history 
of the struggle for the freedom of my country, my proper place is with my country¬ 
men with whom 1 have decided to stand shoulder to shoulder and not in the Chair of 
the Assembly. 

“As Your Excellency is aware, I was endeavouring in my humble way for the last 
four years that you have been at the helm of affairs in India, to prevent such a 
Situation from developing. 1 had, all along, pleaded that a crisis cuuld be averted 
only by a Irank an 1 full lecogniiion, by Briiaiii, ot India's claim to complete Domi¬ 
nion dtaius without reservation, me method ot giving effect to that decision being 
examined in some joint, and equal contcrcnce between the plenipoieniianes of the 
two countries. In another letter, 1 htve stated, in some detail, the result of my 
endeavours on these lines. That letter, ihcretore, may be treated as part of this. 

'i confess, 1 fell, for a time, that better days were in sight, and India might soon 
secure ner legiiiinate place as a self-governiiig unit in the Biitish Commonwealth of 
Nations wiihoui further sufferings and sacrifices, mainly througn your instrumenta¬ 
lity. But, "eceni events, boih 111 England aa*l India, have cunipletely disillusioned 
me and 1 have low come 10 the deliberate concldsibn that all talk about a so-called 
Change of heart on the part of the British Goveraineiu and a change of spirit in the 
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day-to-day administration of this country and of Dominion Status being in action in 
India, is merely an eye wash, is as unreal as the Fiscal Autonomy Convention, and 
is not to be found anywhere translated into action in any shape or form. 

"In these circumstances, 1 have no doubt, whatever, that there is no desire on the 
part ot the British Government to recognise the justice of the claim made by the 
Congress and satisfactorily settle India s problem to the lasting benefit of India and 
British alike. On the contrary there had been abundant evidence, in the recent action 
of the (iovernnient in all parts of the country, that, true to their traditions they have 
launched on a policy of ruthless repression designed to crush the legitimate aspiration 
of a great people. 1 am convinced, therefore, that Mahatma Gandhi stands fully 
vindicated in the attitude he had taken up that he was not prepared to advise the 
Congress tc panicipaic in the Round Table Conference in Lor^don unless there was 
a full and fiank recognition of India’s claim to complete Dominion Status without 
any reservation, and unless it was made clear that the Conference was to meet to 
explore the methods of giving effect to such a decision. In such a situation, the only 
honourable and patrioiic course open to me is to sever my connection with the 
Government of India, which I heieby do, by tendering my resignation, and take ray 
legiiimate place in the fight for freedom side by side with my countrymen. I only hope, 
my indifiereni health will noi prevent me front actively participating in the movement, 
but in any case 1 shall be giving at least iny moral support to it by this resignation. 

‘‘In ihc end, I desire to place on record my sincere appreciation of your friendly 
feeling towards me and of the advice you gave me from time to time, and of your 
uniform couiiesy and kindness throughout Two instances in particular of your 
special regard for me I shall always remember with graiiiude. During my term of 
of olfice, my constituency was in serious trouble on more than one occasion : (i) 
In 1927 , owing to unprecedented floods On ihat occasion, Your hxccllency, at my 
request, visited the flaod stricken area and moved about from village to village under 
most trying conditions, and expressed to my people your personal sympathy which 
they needed so much «xt the time. ( 2 ) In 1928 , owing to the unjustifiable enhance¬ 
ment of land revenue in the Bftrdoli Taluka I'here too, Your Excellency, at my 
request, used your gooci offices with the Government of Bombay to settle the trouble 
which was about to result in a serums crisis. I now close with the assurance to 
Your Excclleni y that, although my official connection with you ceases from to-day, 
my personal regard for you shall ever continue as hitherto, and with a hope that we 
might some day meet in our unofficial capacity, and without reserve, exchange notes 
of our respective aciicns in our official capacity,'' 

The Viceroy’s Reply 

His Excellency the Viceroy accepted President Patel's resignation. In a com¬ 
munication dated 26 ih April, His Excellency Lord Irwin wrote : 

“1 have to aiknowledge the receipt of\our two letters dated Apiil 25 th in which 
you submit your resignation of your office of President of the Assembly and discuss 
at lengih the leasons that have led you to that decision Your letters make it plain 
that your course of nciion is not one that could be influenced by reasonable argument 
and n is evident that nothing is to be gained bv a detailed reply, nor is it necessary 
for me to vindicate the officers of my Government against the charges which bear 
on their face their own relutanon. 

“You have, however, given an account of various conversations you have had with 
me during the time we were in official relations and ih ugh I am not in a position 
to question the explanation of your motives and action 1 must claim to be the best 
interpreter of my own One conspicuous example of a misunderstanding of events 
lies in your belief that it was at your request or in accordance with your advice 
that my Government discharged its responsibilities in ronneciion with the move¬ 
ment lor refusal of payment of land revenu e in Bardoli lalukain 1926 

“1 itgret tliai our official coniteciion should have terminated in §uch circumstances 
and can only hope that you and those with whom you are once again to be openly 
associated may come to realise how grave a wrong you do to India by r^ecting the 
way of peace that lies open through a tree conference with His Majesty's Government 
in order to encourage your coumrynfen to the deliberate and dangerous defiance of 
the law". 
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HIS SECOND LETTER TO VICEROY 

President PalePs Second Letter 

Mr. Patel's second letter to H. E. the Viceroy, is another lengthy document, 
laying before Hjs Excellency certain considerations at this juncture. Mr. Patel 
says, “1 believe you are perplexed and puzzled, lest one false step on your part, 
might make the situation beyond redemption". Mr. Patel recalls the numerous 
talks he had with Lord Irwin. The day he landed in Bombiy Mr. Patel had a long 
conversation with His Excellency. Said Mr. Patel in the letter : 

“I told you how the great Non-Co-operation movement of 1920 was started and 
how it had very nearly achieved its object but ultimately failed 1 also told you then 
that though the movement had for the time being failed, the Congress was still the 
most representative ir^tituiion in India, that Mr. Gandhi was still a living force in 
Indian politics and was merely biding his time and that he was the one man in India 
with the largest following and the one man. who was essentially fitted to lead a mass 
movement. 1 urged upon you the absolute necessity of taking the earliest opportunity 
to get into touch with him and, with his co-operation, to take steps to settle India s 
problem once and for all. You were then just a stranger to this land and therefore 
did not rightly express any view or commit yourself to any opinion. Subsequently, 
you came into touch with your so-called constitutional advisers and your uivil Service 
who naturally had your ears. You also met a large number of public men of various 
schools of political thoughts in the country. The only people, who did not come near 
you, were the Congressmen and the followers of Mr. Gandhi. 

“Later, in our conversations, you more than once doubted whether Mr. Gandhi 
really counted in the political arena and whether the Congress had not lost much of 
Its following in the country. I thought you were discounting my advice and that you 
were being wrongly advised. I then told you that Mr Gandhi would, before long, lead 
a mass movement in India and that it would be your misfortune to resort to repressive 
methods, much against your own inclination. I knew that I was all alone in tendering 
such advice to you and that you would not accept all that I was telling you. 

Talk with Lord Birkenhead Recalled 

“In 1927 when I went to England I told the same thing to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor and also to Lord Birkenhead and other leading public men of England. 
Talking about the further Constitutional Reforms with Lord Birkenhead, I told him 
that nothing short of the immediate establishment of full responsible Government 
would meet the requirement of the situation and that any delay in doing so would 
further complicate matters and seriously endanger the relations between the two 
countries. Diffiv.uliies regarding the defence of India were pointed out to me and I 
told him where there was a will there was a way, and if England would be prepared 
to give a loan of the requisite number of officers on such terms and conditions as may 
be agreed upon for a period of, say, five years, the so-called difficulties about defence 
would disappear. I also warned him that if India's problem was not settled to the satis¬ 
faction of the Congress without delay, England must be prepared to face the revival 
of the Non-co-operation and Civil Disobedience movement of 1921 on a much larger 
scale in 1930. 

The Simon Boycott 

"On my return from England, I repeated all this to you. Two or three months 
later, I learnt with pain, and no less surprise, that the British Government had 
appointed an All-White Commission called the Simon Cornmission. 1 felt that all 
my advice had fallen on deaf ears An overwhelming majority of my countrymen 
decided to boycott the Commission and I thought of resigning my omce to en^Ie 
me to stand shoulder to shoulder with my countrymen in the boycott agitation. You 
on being consulted in the capacity of a personal friend and not as Viceroy, advised me 
not to do so and I accepted your advise and issued a letter to the Press, explaining my 
position The boycott movement made tremendous strides and was a grand success. 
You then, for the first lime, realised that, after all, there was som^hing in what I was 
saying to you all along. You, thereupon, though^t of going to England to acquaint 
the British Governn ent with the situation m India,* as you understood it, and to have 
some declaration made to placate the boycotters." 


H 
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Proceeding Mr. Patel said : “If is, no doubt, true that my mentality began to 
undergo some change, when you decided to go to England to find a way out of the 
impasse rcbulting from the boycott of the Simon Commission and I felt that, perhaps, 
you were destined to help India to realise her destiny and unite the two countries by 
a bond of real friendship and I saw in your efforts a possibility for India to come into 
her own, without further sufferings and sacrifices. I believed you meant well, though 
I did not fully realise your limitations and your difficulties In any case, 1 was anxi¬ 
ous that your efforts should not be wasted and, therefore, I wanted you to take one 
very necessary precaution. 

“Round Table Conference*' 

“On the 25th May last year, when you were about to leave Gimla for England, we 
discussed the subject-matter of your mission, at some length, and I told you, on that 
occasion, that you were making a great mistake in not ascertaining from Mr. Gandhi 
and Pandit Motilal Nehru what sort of declaration would satisfy the Congress. You 
told me that you knew their views and, in particular, of Pandit Motilal Nehru through 
a common friend and that, in any case, it was too late for the purpose. I can not help 
feeling that considerations of prestige and your hesuincy to believe that the Congress 
had a great hold on the country and that Mr. Gandhi was really so powerful as 1 was 
representing to you, prevented you from accepting my advice. Whilst vou wrre in 
England, I wrote 'o you two letters and I had two from you In my first letter I 
emphasised what I had told you on the 25th May, that is, by any formula the British 
Government could make it worth the while of the Congress leaders to agree to take 
part in a Round Table Conference in London half the battle was won, and I added 
that my only apprehension was that you were not in full possession of the exact views 
of the Congress leaders in that respect and that there was therefore the danger of 
the formula not being acceptable to them. 

“In my second letter I expressed my regret that it was not possible for you, before 
you left India, to have a heart to heart talk with the leaders of the party that really 
mattered, the only party which was in a position to deliver the goods to any appre¬ 
ciable extent ; I meant the Congress party in the Assembly and the country. I then 
made a definite suggestion that the British Government should take one or two of 
these leaders into their confidence, either Mahatma Gandhi or Pandit Motilal Nehru 
or both, and have their previous consent to the terms of the proposed announcement 
and hoped that the British Government would not permit considerations of prestige 
to stand in the way of their doing the right thing at the right moment. 

The October Announcement 

“In your letters, you assured me that you would do your best to find a way of peace 
out of our difficulties and that you were not likely to un Jer-esiimate the importance 
of doing everything that was possible to make it easier for all sections of opinion to 
come together. You reiurned to this country by the en 1 of October and made an 
announcement on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. You were good enough to 
send me a copy in advance and when I met you in Delhi a cou ple of days before the 
announcement was made, I told you at once that the announcement would pu. the 
Congress on the horns of a dilemma. If they accepted it, they woul<» run 
counter to the Calcutta Congress Resolution and their decl iraiions from time to time. 
If they did not accept it. they would at once lose the sympathy and support of the 
Liberals and others, who, I had no doubt, wouM accept the announcement uicondi- 
tionally. Speaking for myself I was inclined to accept the Round Table Conference, 
given a satisfactory personnel and general amnesty to political prisoners. I was in¬ 
clined, not so much because I beheve«l that I and my Congress friends would get all 
that we stood for a* a result of the Round Table Conference, but because I thought 
that in the event of the failure of the conference and the resulting disappointment in 
the country, the Congress could start a mass movement with greater justification and 
under more favourable auspices and also because I wis so very much impressed with 
your sincerity. In any case, of one thing I wa^ certain, namely, that a conference 
without the Congress leaders was, to my mind, unthinkable and futile. 1 therefore 
suggested to you to have a meetiagswiih Mr. Gandhi and discuss the announcement 
With him. 
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“In my letter dated 2nd December 1529 ,1 wrote to you as follows : “I should like 
to repeat, what I have so often made clear, that the acceptance of the announcement 
by other political paities in the country means very little, if the Congress Party is not 
reconciled to it. If the Congress at Lahore commits itself to the goal of Independen¬ 
ce and declines to participate in the proposed Round Table Conference, it would, in 
my opinion, be a bad day, both for England and India. It is therefore essential that 
every endeavour should be made to prevent the Congress from doing so. I have also 
made it clear to you that the only person, who is yet in a position to save the situation 
is Mahatma Gandhi and I must impress upon you once again to do all that lies in your 
power to strengthen his hands and satisfy him In my interview with you in Bombay 
I had told you that you should, before the Congress meet at Lahore, say or do some¬ 
thing which could be regarded as a sufficient justification by Mahatmaji and his 
colleagues to ask the Congress to stay its hands.** 

Mr. Gandhi’S Demand for Definite Assurance 

“A meeting was accordingly arranged on the 23rd December at the Viceroy's 
House, Delhi, when Mr. Gandhi and F\'indit Motilal Nehru, on behalf of the Con¬ 
gress, asked for a definite assurance from you that, at the Round Table Conference 
the British Government would support a scheme for the immediate establishment of 
a Dominion form of Government in India, as a condition precedent to the Congress 
participating in the conference. As you could not agree to give that assurance, the 
conference fell through for the moment. However, I felt that Mr. Gandhi was some¬ 
what unreasonable in demanding such assurance when he was dealing with a Viceroy, 
who was sincerely trying his best to find a solunon and I told him so. Subsequent 
events, both in India and in England, e g, the speech of Earl Russell, your own 
address to the Legislative Assembly on 25th January last, numerous prosecutions of 
public men for mere expression of opinion not involving any incitement to violence 
and last, but not least, the manner and method by which your Government forced on 
India Imperial preference, treating all declarations about the reality of fiscal autonomy, 
made by responsible British statesmen, as mere scraps of paper and in utter defiance 
of the advice tendered by the President of the Legislative Assembly, that the threat 
held out to the Asssembly by the Government sbouM be withdrawn before voting took 
place because it was in violation of the spirit of the Fiscal Autonomy Convention and 
also cut at the root of freedom of vote, guaranteed by the Government of India Act, 
have disillusioned me completely, and Mr. Gandhi, to my mind, stands vindicated. 
The Congress met and declared complete independence as its immediate objective 
and non-co-operation and civil disobedience as weapons with which to attain it. 

The Civil Disobedience Movement 

“Mr. Gandhi gave his ultimaium to you and has now started the movement of civil 
disobedience. The response is spontaneous and countrywide. Hundreds of my 
countrymen of the first rank have already courted imprisonment ; thousands and 
thousands are prepared to follow them and even to lay down their lives, if necessary, 
in the cause of the country. 

“The British Government repressed a somewhat similar movement in 1921 by all 
sorts of means, imprisoning thousands of Congressmen but that movement has left 
behind a wonderful awakening and a desire for freedom among the masses throughout 
the country. I have a feeling that every action of yours in this connection, e g. ap¬ 
pointment of the Simon Commission and your unwillingness to take Congress leaders 
into your confidence before you made your announcement, etc., was based on wrong 
advice, that the Congress and Mr Gandhi had not that hold on the country and that 
following which, I always represented, they had. I know it is not your fault. Any 
otlier man, however well-meaning as you are, surrounded by people some of whom 
are by no means friendly to the Congress and the rountry and others hopelessly out 
of touch with the realities of the Indian political life and who could not, under the 
circumstances, be expected to give right advice, would act similarly as you have done. 

Lay Aside all Considerations of Prestige 

“The events of the last few days, I am confide^nt^must have been an eye opener to 
you and, at this juncture, I desire to tender my final advice. I would ask you to lay 
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aside. In the larger interests of our respective countries, all considerations of prestige 
and invite Mr. Gandhi for a settlement. I shall be told that Parliament was the 
ultimate authority, and therefore no other authority had any power to give any under¬ 
taking which would commit Parliament. I have never been able to understand this 
argument. It is no doubt true that, technically. Parliament is the supreme authority 
but there is nothing to prevent the British Government from giving an undertaking 
that, so far as they were concerned, they were prepared to make certain proposals to 
Parliament. It is such an undertaking that Mr Gandhi demands. It is on the basis 
of such an undertaking that the Conference could meet and discuss such outstanding 
questions as would be still left open, such as, the number of British troops and officers 
that should remain in India under the control of a responsible Minister and the 
period and other terms and conditions of such an arrangement, the question of foreign 
affairs in the meanwhile and the question of Indian States Barring these three 
matters, on which an agreement coul I be reached at the Conference, no other 
question regarding the administration of India should be open for dLcussion at the 
Conference. The Conference must take the form of a meeting of the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries of both the countries to discuss and arrive at an agreement on these and 
kindred questions. 

“It is true that the Congress has now adopted complete Independence as its 
object, but I am not without hope that, if without any further sacrifice and delay 
India is offered complete responsible Government within the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, she would be prepared to accept it, and perhaps such Responsible 
Government is more to her advantage in her present condition than isolated 
Independence. 

“As I stated to the Assembly on the 2ist January 1930, I have always maintained 
and still maintain, the change in the Congress creed notwithstanding, that the 
relations between Great Britain and India can only be finally on the basis of India's 
right to Dominion Status being acknowledged without any reservation and the 
method of giving effect to that decision being examined in some joint and equal 
conference between the plenipotentiaries of the two countries, and that the greater 
the delay in finding a solution of the problem on these lines, the lesser the chances 
for a favourable atmosphere for the purpose, and its general acceptance in this 
country. 

“As you are aware, I have missed no opportunity during the last four years that 
I have been in the chair of the Assembly, to press this view as strongly as I can 
upon your attention. No doubt, such a settlement would have been more welcome 
before the last Congress, but at this stage it is bound to leave in the country a 
party advocating complete independence and denouncing those who accept the 
settlement. This, however, would be a matter of domestic concern to be fought 
out by the two parties in India.” 

Concluding, Mr. V. J. Patel said : 

“I fully appreciate the difficulty of the position in which you have found yourself 
and I know that no one wishes more than you that the affairs of India may again 
be speedily guided into smoother waters May I, therefore, hope that you will take 
due note of the recent manifestations of the determination of the people of India 
to attain freedom at any cost, and use your great influence with the British Govern¬ 
ment accordingly ? But if, for any reason, you find yourself unable to persuade the 
British Government to accept in substance the suggestion I have made, my advice 
is that you should tender resignation of your high office rather than allow your great 
name to be associated with a campaign of repression designed to suppress the legi¬ 
timate aspiration of 320 million human beings. 

“You have so for endeavoured to serve India well, and you would have served 
her even better if you had been correctly advised. You would serve her best by 
resigning if you find the situation is beyond you and you have to choose between 
repression and resignation. But I know you hold a unique posidon in the councils 
of the Empire of India to-day. You have rare opportunities. Your influence with 
all the parties in England is great, and you enjoy in an abundant feature the con¬ 
fidence of the Secretary of State for India and the British Government. If, therefore, 
you take courage and rise to the occasion, you will serve both India and England as 
no man has served in the past.’* ’ 



The Viceroy’s Annonncenient 

On the Round Table Conference 

On the 12 th May 1930 His Excellency Lord Irwin issued an important statement 
rcviewinff the political situation and reaffirming? British policy and announcing the 
date of the Round Table Conference : The following is the text of the statement:— 

“At this juncture of India's history, I desire to recall the attention of her people to 
the main facts whicji out of the present «^ituation have developed. On the ist Nov¬ 
ember last, I made an announcement on behalf of His Majesty's Government that in 
their judgment it was implicit in the declaration of 1917 ihat the natural issue of 
India's constitutional progress as there contemplated was the attainment of Dominion 
Status. I further stated that when the Statutory Commission anti the Indian Cential 
Committee had submitted their reports and these had been published and when His 
Majesty's Government had been able in consultation with the Government of 
India to consider these matters in the light of all the materials then available, they 
would propose to invite representatives of different parties and interests in British 
India and representatives of Indian States separately or together, as the circumstances 
might demand, for the purpose of a conference and discussion in regard both to 
British India and AlMndia problems. 

Interview with Congress Leaders. 

On the 23rd December when I met Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Motilal Nehru they 
made it plain that they were not prepared to participate in the Conference except upon 
new conditions which had found no place in my announcement, and consequent upon 
that the Congress at Lahore under the guidance of Mr Gandhi proclairr ed its creed 
to be that of complete Independence. It is a matter of great regret that any body of 
Indian opinion should have rejected the offer of His Majesty’s Government. As I 
have said on a previous occasion, those who have so acted have spurned an oppor¬ 
tunity unprecedented in Imlia's history and have rejected a unique chance of playing 
a constructive part in the evolution of India’s future. In order to defeat the proposal 
of His Majesty’s Government, they have sougl t to proceed not by constitutional 
ireans, as might have been expected to appeal to reasonable men, but have deliber¬ 
ately embarked upon a course of civil disobedience fraught with dangers to which it is 
impossible to suppose its authors can any longer be blind. 

“In Dursuance of the Congress resolution. Mr. Gandhi sent me on 2nd March last 
a letter which have been given wide publicity announcing his intention to institute 
his campaign of Civil Disobedience on the nth of March bv proceeding to disregard 
the provisions of the Salt Laws. He explained his decision on the ground that the 
party of violence was gaining strength, that he had unquestioning and immovable 
faith in the efficacy of non-violence to be expressed through Civil Disobedience and 
that it would therefore be sinful on his part to wait longer. He concluded by admit¬ 
ting the knowledge that in embarking on non-violence he would be running what 
might fairly be termed a mad risk In the reply which I caused to be sent to his letter, 
my regret was expressed that he contemplated a course of action which was clearly 
bound to involve a violation of law and a danger to public peace. 

Maintenance of Law and Order. 

“In my last address to the Legislative Assembly on the 25th January, I was at pains 
to make clear the inevitable consequences of the adoption of unconstitutional and un¬ 
lawful methods to bring about a political change »o which Mr. Gandhi and his fol¬ 
lowers stood committed. I further made it plain that while it remained my firm desire, 
as it was that of His Majesty's Government, to do everything possible for conciliation 
in order that Great Britain and India mi^ht collaborate together in finding a solution 
of our present difficulties, it was no less incumbent upon myself and my Government 
to discharge our responsibility for effective maintenance of the law’s authority and for 
the preservation of peace and order. 
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*• An Ominous Tale.” 

**The evenfs of the past three weeks have seen the melancholy fulfilment of the anti¬ 
cipation expressed in my reply to Mr Gandhi’s letter. From quarters, as far distant 
as Peshawar and Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, Cliittagong and Karachi, Delhi 
and Sholapur have come an ominous tale of mob vinlence, of armed and murderous 
raids and of general defiance of lawful authority. With regret but inevitably, my 
Government have been compelled, in the face of this growing menace to the well¬ 
being and security of the Indian public, to arm themselves and the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments with such further weapons as we judged necessary and expedient to restore 
in the eyes of the world the good name of India for sanity and respect for constituted 
authority. 

“Our Purpose Remains Unchanged’* 

“Driven as I and my Government have been by force of circumstances and by the 
action of others to take these steps—and I hope that wiser counsels may soon prevail 
which may render unnecessary the rontinuance of the measure designed to meet an 
emergency,—I dc'^ire to make it plain that our purpose remains unchanged and 
that neither my Government nor His Majesty's Government will be deflected by 
these unhappy events from our firm determination to abide by the policy I was 
privileged to announce on behalf of His Majesty's Government on ist of November 
last. Steps arc being actively taken to arrange for assembling in London of represen¬ 
tatives at the Conference there contemplated on or about the 2oth October next. 
Though this date is later than in some respects I could have wished, it will offer 
the advantage to delegates from India of establishing personal relations with Domi¬ 
nion representatives who will then be present in London in connection with the 
Imperial Conference which has already been arranged to meet at the end of Septem¬ 
ber. The actual opening of the Indian Conference would follow immediately the 
conclusion of the Imperial Conference. 

“If I may sound a more personal note I would say that those who know my mind 
best will realise how great is the store which 1 set upon the outcome of this 
policy, but constructive work such as that which we are eager to begin is only 
prejudiced and obstructed by disorder. I would accordingly appeal to all 
persons throughout India calmly and dispassionately to consider these facts 
for themselves. I recognise that at the present time there is a widespread desire 
throughout India to see real political advance and I have learnt to love India too 
well to relax any effort to assist what I hold to be the natural and true development of 
her political life. 

“Such development depends upon the solution of real problems among which 
there is none more important than that which affects the future position of mino¬ 
rities So far as this is concerned, it ts evident that no settlement can be considered 
satisfactory which does not carry the consent of and give a sense of security to the 
important minority communities who will have to live under the new constitution. 
But so long as ihose responsible for the Civil Disobedience movement refuse to recog¬ 
nise the realities and proceed as if all that was necessary was to break the law, regard¬ 
less of the consequences, such action must entail, so long will they be postponing the 
very things that they profess to desire for India and that others, who do not share 
their reluctance to see facts as they are, might by this time have gone far to 
achieve. No more severe condemnation has ever been pissed upon any persons 
than that in which it was said of some that they entered not in themselves, and 
them that were entering in they hindered.” 



Macdonald-Irwin Correspondence 

Premier’s Letter 

The following correspondence between the Prime Minister and His Excellency 
the Viceroy was published along with the Viceroy’s statement. It begins :— 

“My dear Viceroy : As the report of the Statutory Commission may shortly 
be expected, it is now possible to approach some of the practical questions associated 
with the Conference that Hts Majesty’s Government, on the proposition of Sir John 
Simon, have expressed their readiness to convene. 

“It is the desire ot His Majesty’s Government, which I believe to be widly shared, 
that the Conference should begin us work without any more delay than is necessary, 
to afford reasonable time to His Majesty’s Government, in consultation with the 
Government of India, to consider the problem in the light of all the material then 
available. I trust that, by the early Autumn of this year, sufficient opportunity for 
this purpose will have been provided, and I would accordingly propose, if this met 
with the general convenience of those concerned that the Conference should open 
immediately after the close of the Imperial Conference. The Indian representatives 
might reach London about October 2oih when the Imperial Conference, which as you 
are aware, has already been summoned to meet on 30th September, may be expected 
to have made good progress with its business It is possible that those who will 
come from India may be not unwilling to arrive in London while the Imperial 
Conference is still in session, and to utilise any brief time available before the regular 
work of the Indian Conference could begin, for informal consulrations. 

“As regards the personnel of the Conference, it is clearly desirable that this should 
not be more numerous than is necessary for the principal purpose that His Majesty’s 
Government has in view of securing that those who will speak for British India should 
fairly represent the different parties and interests concerned His Majesty’s 
Government will welcome your advice as to the best method of achieving this end 
after such consultation as you may think necessary. The representation of the 
Indian States is a matter on which you will also think it right, so far as possible, to 
ascertain the views of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 

“There will no doubt be other matters which will require consideration later, but 
the questions of the date of the meeting and the composition of the Indian represen¬ 
tation seem the most immediate. I should therefore be glad to hear from you, as soon 
as possible, whether the date proposed would be convenient to those concerned in 
India, and what means seem to you most appropriate for the constitution of the 
Indian side of the conference.” 

Yours sincerely, 

J. Ramsay MacDonald. 


Viceroy^s Reply 

'The following is the Viceroy’s reply :— 

“My dear Prime Minister,—I have naturally been thinking over the matters refer- 
red to in your letter for some time past and I have lost no opportunity of making 
myself familiar with opinion in regard to them. 

“It has long been clear, both from the results of the extended enquiry and from the 
public discussion which have taken place in the legislature and elsewhere, that the 
overwhelming mass of opinion in India which is prepared to support the conference, 
desires the conference to meet as early as possible. It had indeed been freely hoped 
that the conference might meet His Majesty’s Government somewhat earlier, but I 
do not doubt that, in view of the date previously fl^cd for the Imperial Conference, 
such public opinion here will generally recognise that the date you suggest is the 
earliest that is practicable. The representaiives>o( India attending the Indian Con¬ 
ference assemble in London about the 20th October. They will, I anticipate, find 
no difficulty in employing profitably in informal discussions any brief period that 
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may intervene before their conference can begin its regular work. I have reason to 
believe that the Pnnces are also expecting that the conference will be held this 
Autumn. I consider, therefore, that the elate which you suggest is likely to be accept¬ 
able alike to the States and to British India, and shall accordingly take it as the basis 
of our future plans. 

“It IS important that the representation of India on the Conference should be fairly 
distributed among those sections of thought who desire and have a title to be heard, 
and after examining several alternative metho Is and discussing the matter freely with 
men of widely differing opinions. I have found the predominant view to be that fair 
distribution of representation cannot be assured by any process except that of invi- 
taiion, in consultation, where possible, with the interests concerned. After careful 
reflection, I am disposed to reach the same conclusion. In regard lo the States, I see 
no cajse to anticipate difficulty in a decision being reached as to the personnel of the 
States’ side of the Conference, which would be generally acceptable. 

“If, as I hope. His Majesty's Government are able to find themselves in general 
agreement with these suggestions, I will, in due course, submit proposals on these 
lines. 

Yours sincerely, 
Irwin. 


The Dharsana Salt Raid 

Non-Official Statements. 

The raid on the salt depot at Dharsana commenced from the IGth May 1930. 
Mr. Hussain Tyabji ex-Judge of the Small Causes Court, Bombay, Mr. K. Nata- 
rajan and Mr G. K, Deodhar, President of the Servants of India Society, who came 
to Dharsana to watch the raid issued a statement to the “Associated Press" 
in which they stated that they visited Untadi as they heard and read m the papers of 
many complaints of excessive violence and even brutal lawlessness against volunteers 
taking part in the Dharsana raids, often even against those who were not taking part in 
them but were mere spectators. They went round the hospitals at Untadi and Hulsar 
maintained by Congress Committees where “ all brave volunteers who received in¬ 
juries were treated by a band of enthusiastic and self-sacrificing patriotic doctors ** 

They discovered that the proportion of wounded and injured was compara ively 
large though deaths and serious cases were few They visiieil places once occupied 
by the Saiyagrahis such as ramp kitchen at Untadi village which has been confiscated 
by Government and has been completely destroyed. They wanted to see the salt raid 
and the way it was repulsed. 

With that object they proceeded to a private field which was at such a distance 
so as not to be hindrance to the authorities and mike their presence unobjectionable. 
That was half a mile away from the Salt Depot itself and at least a furlong from the 
place where the Satyagrahis were standing. When they were standing at this place 
a European gentleman came to them and asked them to return to the village for their 
own safety. What that meant could be realised from the subsequent events. They 
saw the raiders stopped at a great distance from the salt depot and could see how 
volunteers were made to stop and were brought back towards Untadi after they had 
been informed they were all arrested. 

One of the complaints repeatedly heard was after being arrested the volunteers 
were not led but were beaten with lathi blows and lathis were poked into their ribs. 
It appeared that volunteers were allowed to proceed some 200 yards inside the 
boundaries and then ordered to retire and on their refusal they were belabound with 
lathis until they reached the bound^iry and for a considerable distance thereafter. 
They were then chased by gallopmg Sowars by which time most of them had received 
very large number of blows. Subsequent scenes in which a large number of wounded 
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volunteers who were brought on stretchers, some with injuries in more places than 
one and some even in unconscious condition amply supply proof for the complaints 
that severe injuries were inflicted on volunteers after they were arrested if they re¬ 
turned to raid. Mr. Wainan Mukadam, ex-M.L.C., who led a party was first arrested 
and was then beaten. 

They heard of complaints of grossly abusive language and Satyagrahis felt that 
keenly. Another very serious charge w.is of pressing and other force on vital pans, 
namely, testes. In several cases medical examination showed either one or both 
testes were swollen. It seemed strange that higher authorities presen t on the spot 
should not know it. 

Still more seri us thing was what they saw with their own eyes that after the 
Satyagrahis were driven out of the salt boundary, mounted European Sowars rode 
at full gallop with lathisin their h.inds beating indiscriminately everybody they saw 
anywhere between the spot where the Satyagrahis had re iched for the raid and the 
village itself. They actually galloped at full speed through the streets of the vil¬ 
lage scattering men, women and children and terrorising them 

Villagers ran into lanes and closed themselves m the houses. But if by accident 
they were unable to escape they were beaten with lithis One man received injuries 
in the midst of the village by the galloping of the horse. Another man received lathi 
blows and his Gandhi cap was f »rcibly snatched away. These things were most dis¬ 
tressing and they a[)pealed to authorities so that these meiho is of handling Satya¬ 
grahis were put a stop to as they were neither necessary nor justifi ible. 

They further appealed to the authorities to investigate various other complaints 
which, in their opinion, were not at all unfounded and try their best by issuing instruc¬ 
tions that all abusive language, rough handling, and charging with mounted police were 
abandoned. While thus appealing to the Government not to exasperate the people 
they would rejoice to see Providence coming to aid with early monsoon diiecting to 
exert the Satyagrahis in less distressing activities, now that they had amply demons¬ 
trated what their determination, courage and devotion, patriotic cause coupled with 
discipline had achieved. 

Mr. Hussain TyabjFs Statement 

Mr. Hussain Tyiibji, cx-Judge, Bombay, who was a joint signatory to the above 
statement also issued a si'parate press-note. He said in the course of his statement :— 

“I heard on Sunday from the mouth of a respectable man whom I knew to bo 
worthy of credit that lie had gone to Dharsana to see the raid of the Satyagrahis, and 
that though he was far out of tlie salt pan boundaries, he was charged by a moun¬ 
ted European at full gallop, and ihat the horse running on its hind legs would have 
crushed him, but that he escaped miraculously, and w’as then chased until he suc- 
cetxitsi in getting under the protection of some babool trees. 

“I was sceptical of news of such character, 'which though it may bo true in subs¬ 
tance, may have explanatory circumstances. It was suggested that some trustworthy 
men should go and see the Government campaign with their own eyes. I was asked 
if 1 would go with men like tSir Purushotiarndas, Mr. Hiraehand Walchand and 
Mr. Natarajan. 1 consented. 1 regret they were unable from indisposition to come 
and ultimately our party consisted of Air. Natarajan, Air. Deodhar and myself. 
We arrived at Untadi village early in the morning on the 3 rd of June, the King’s 
Birthday. We saw the old Satyagrahi Camp, and theu saw the batch of volunteers 
under Bai Manibhen Patel. They set out for their non-violent raid without any 
weapons or sticks, with prayers. We followed them some diatamie behind. From 
Untadi village, with a population of some 1,900 people and a few well-built houses, 
the salt pan of the village of Dharsana arc perhaps half a mile. It took us some 
15 minutes to walk there. As I was not a Satyagrahi, I was dressed in a black 
Astrakhan Mussalman cap and my usual Angarkha. aud 1 desired to post myself far 
away from the Satyagrahis and even from the Red Cross Corps of volunteers who 
had posted themselves right out of the skirts of the area of the salt depot. I inquir¬ 
ed wnere the boundary of the depot was. Being pointed out the babool thoin h^ge. 
I stood on an earthen mound, a furlong or so from the Satyagrahi raiders. Soon 
after, a European gentleman, Mr. Jewel, 1 am told* vyith a couple of other Indian 
officials, came to us and asked me who I was. I gave him my name and designa- 
15 
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tion and he said, ‘‘Well, Mr. Tyabji, I must ask you to leave this place and get 
away as far as possible as this is a dangerous place.’* I said I did not wish to 
trespass the salt depot areas, and was merely a spectator, and would like to be out¬ 
side the boundary and asked him where I could stand. He said : “Get away to the 
village of Untadi, for your own sake. Tliis is a dangerous place.” To further ques¬ 
tions, he merely said he could not discuss. All that he could say was that I should 
find my w’ay into the village. I understood that I might be beaten anywhere, and 
1 W'ould only be safe in Untadi. 1 learnt that the first batch of SatyagraUis was 
arrested, and all marched down to a place close to the village (Untadi), and they 
were then all allowed to go save their leader. 8oon after, we heard a bugle, and I saw 
two horsemen galloping down with a thick long stick, charging on the people in the 
fields between the extremist end of the salt ilcpot and the village. I saw them beat 
several people and 1 saw peojile brought on stretchers by the rtatyagrahis. The peo¬ 
ple passed through the village, past the house I was in, aiuH T saw them threatening 
everybody in the village with these dangerous slicks The men, w'omen and children 
in the streets rusheil o7i to the verandahs, but they were not safe even there, and 
one man was trampled und('r the horse’s foot, immediately opjxisite to the hospital 
situated in the veiy midst of the village, and is at present lying unconseious.’’ 


Official Communique on the Raids 

The following is the text of the communKpie issued by the Director of Public 
Information, Bombay :— 

For some tune past consid<'rable prominenee has been given in the Press to 
accounts describing atrocities alleged to have been perp(‘trat(‘d by the Government 
officers whose duty it has beiai to defend the salt works at Dharsana from the raids 
of the Satyagrahis. 

These stories have given graphic descriptions of the alleged atrocities : volunteers 
have been beaten unconscious with lathis, their bodi<‘s have been dragged along 
the ground, pierced wuth thorns and filing into dirch(‘s and almost unmentionable 
deeds performed upon them. They have been chargoil with cavalry armed with 
sticks, ridden down and trampled upon by mounted European officers, numbers of 
them sustaining wounds which could only have bticn caused by horses’ hoofs. 

To obtain first hand information concerning these atrocities the following gentle¬ 
men, Messrs. G. K Devadhar, President of the Servants of India So<-iety, Hussain 
lyabji, Ex-Judge of the Small Causes (\)urt, Bombay, Amntlal Thnkkar of Dohad 
and K. Natarajan visited Dharsana and have i.ssiK'd soitemenls recording what they 
have seen and heard. These statements well r< j)ay examination more especially 
with a view to Slicing how much was actually seen and how much w’as heard by 
their authors. 

One BtatemeuT made by Messrs. Devadhar, Ty.abji and \atarajan, which appeared 
in the Press on the ,o(h instant (Juno), siys that these gentU'men, presumably on the 
3 rd ,Tune, “went round the Congre*ss hospitals at Untadi and Bulsar and discovered 
that the proportion of vyouiuled and injured was comp.iratively large though deaths 
and serious eases were few.” That statement does not take us very far; it suffers 
from a certain vagueness as to what is meant by the proportion of the easuaities 
but it admits that the numlier of serious eases was few. Little evidence of the 
atroeities was therefore obtainable at the hospitals. Then, ui ord(*r to sec the way in 
which a salt raid was repulsed, “they proceeded to a private field which was at such 
a distance so as not to be a hindrance to the authorities and so as to make their 
presence unobjectionable” From there “they saw the raids stopped at a great dis¬ 
tance from the salt depot, and could see how the volunteers were made to stop and 
were brought back towards Untadi after they had been informed that they were ail 
arrested.” So much they saw, but the account then goes on to say ‘‘one of the 
complaints repeatedly heard was that, after b^nng arrested, the volunteers were not 
let but were beaten with lathi blows and lathis w'i*re po’ced into their ribs.” This 
would not appear to indicate that such deeds were actually witnessed, nor would it 
appear to substantiate the foul atrocities attributed to the police. The report then 
goes on to say that “it appeared” that the volunteers were allowed to do this, then 
ordered to do that, and then on tl^ir refusal belaboured with lathis and chased by 
galloping sowars and so on. • 
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One thing it does say the authors saw, and that is that ‘‘after the SatTgarahis 
were driven out of the salt boundary, mounted European sowars rode at full gallop 
with lathis in their hands, beating indiscriminately everybody they saw, anywhere 
between the spot where the Batyagrahis had reached for tne raid and the 
village itself. They actually galloped at full sp'ed through the streets of the village 
scattering men, women and children and terrorising them. The villagers ran into the 
lanes. But if by accident they w«*re unable to escane, they were beaten with lathis.’* 
What, however, was the sum total of the damage done by this dreadful charge? In 
the words of the report, ‘‘One man received serious injuries by the galloping of a 
horse. Another man received la^hi blows, and his (hindhi eap was forcibly snatched 
away.’’ If such a charge as descrihcd above had been actually carried out, surely its 
effects would have been more visible and more serious. J\Ir. Anintlal Thakkar 
did say that he was informed th.it “the (Jom'nissionnr, Mr. G.irrett lias added 
a new force, viz. trampling of Sityagrahis umlcr horses’ hoofs ridden by European 
sergeants and officers" and that In* saw several wounded in hospital trampled under 
horses’ feet and Mr. Waman Miiccatlain also said that lie was told that horses were 
run over the volunteers’ bodies. 

ThK CoMMIKsIOXKR’s IvEPORTh 

It is now but fair to examine the reports of the Commissioner, Northern 
Divison and th(‘ Ih'pnty Inspector Genenl of Police, Northern Range, both of whom 
were present throughout and in a position to give an accurate account of what they 
actually saw liappen. 

Those reports state that on the 31 st May last there were three raids on the Balt 
Works. One of these was dispersed by the cmplovrnent of a corporal and four 
mounted signallers belonging to the wireless section stationed at Dungri. This 
“troop’* had come to Dharsana to exercise their Jiorses and to satisfy a natural 
curiosity to sec the Balt Works which were the scene of so much trouble. The 
Deputy Inspector-General of l\)lice suggested to the corporal that he might take 
his men right round the rnaidan in order to sec whether the volunteers would thus 
be dissuadt'd fiom attacking. This w'as done, and the horses halted at the Sarkarkun's 
quarters for a rest bifore returning to Dungri. A party of volunteers wuis then 
seen advancing on the Nava Zilla and the (Torporal and his four men w’cnt to cut 
them off. Some half a dozen of the attackers got into thi* salt pans where they were 
easily caught, hut the remainder on seeing the horses turnetl tail and lied with the 
horses running after them. The whole affaii was over in a few minutes and no 
casualties whatsoever required as the mounted men did not get into contact with the 
volunteers nor had they sticks or other weapons m their hands. An attack on the 
Bungalow Zilla materialised soon afterwards ; the raiders were stopped by the police 
and sat down on the ground. They h.ad to be forcibly moved hack. Half an hour 
later a third attack devdopid atid the volunteers again squatted when held up by 
the police. By tins time the mount' d signallers were eu route for Dungri but they 
came up again and at the sight of them, the majority of the raiders got up and 
ran off, the remainder being removed by the police. 

‘Moderate Amount of Lathi Beatino’ 

The Deputy Inspector-General of Police reports that in all these attacks there 
were no casualties but an abundance of feigning and shamming. The Commissioner. 
Northern Division, says that the tactics of the voluntcf'rs were to lie down when 
met by the police in the prohibited area. When ordered to go, most of them 
responded but some had to he earned off and dumped outside. Those who obeyed 
orders escaped, scot-free, the obstinate ones received a moderate amount of lathi 
beating. Here it must he rememherod these volunteers were in an area in which 
gathering had been forhidtleu under the law and that the police were therefore fully 
justified in using force to difsjierse them. 

The Ist June was the occasion for two more raids made in each case by batches 
about 50 strong. They were met and warned by the police with the result that 
some of the volunteers fell out and removed themselves, the remainder being 
dispersed by force. It is here interesting to note that on this occasion a proportion 
of the raiders appeared very disgruntled at finding thdusclves in the firing line; 
it seems that they had been induced to “join up” on condition that they would not 
be used as attacking troops but would be given o(Jd jobs about the camp, etc. They 
had not bargained for an active part in the opciations while their leaders were 
occupied elsewhere in more pleasant positions. 
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Junc the 3 r<l had been expected to be the occasion of a large demonstration. It 
was not, but. three minor raids wore made. The first made by a batch of about 80 
was led by Mr. Waman Muccadam. It was halted by the police, \>arned that it 
was an unlawful assembly and plainly told that if it did not go away it would be 
dispersed. The head of the column wheeled about and led the way back to the 
village. Mr. Muccadam was detained, given a talking to and allowed to go. He 
wended his way back to Uiitadi, but not before he nod denied leadership of the 
bateh and agre^nl to catch the noon tram for Godhra. Tlie two remaining batches 
were dealt with in much the same way, but some force had to be U'^ed to disperse the 
more obstinate of their members. This was the day on which Messrs Tyabji, Thakkar 
and oth(Ts were present to watch the atrocities. The obvious futility of the raids 
appeared to have so depressing an etfcct that the next day witnessed a wholesale 
exodus of volunteers for Bulsar. r 

During all these raids in which all dispersal have been witnessed by such res¬ 
ponsible officers as the Commissioner dowrnvards. the officers present and head 
constables carried light canes instead of the more cumbersome lathis. These canes 
proved very effirlive and as whenever it became necessary to employ force their use 
was restricted to the nnnirnum and as far as possible to the beating of the volunteers 
on the legs and buttocks, causctl very little damage. 

These arc the two sides of the stories of the raids. It is necessary to judge 
between the accounts of the atrocities and the cavalry charges given by gentlemen 
who were present at some time or other and those given by the Goveinment officers 
in charge of the operations who were present throughout and who day by day were 
submitting detailtHl accounts concerning each raid and the measures taken to defeat 
it. It is admitted that botlics of volunteers who persisttM.! in remaining within the pro¬ 
hibited area, w’ere dispersed by the police carrying lathis and light canes and that 
in some cases (hey had to be lifted and dumped outside the boundary. No evidence 
at all has been produced in support of the stories of testicle squeezing and other 
such outrages and they arc totally denied. 

Patients in the Hospital 

One would have thought that the best evidence as to the way in which these earlier 
raids have been repulsed w'ould have been found in the hospiials. It must therefore be 
noted that on the 26 th May when the Dharsana camp was being cleared up only 2 
cases w’cre alleged to necessitate removal on stretchers. These cases were removed on 
stretchers to Untadi but latter in the day were seen walking about with no medical 
attendant at Dungri Station. Again, on the 4 th June, a party consisting of the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, Northern Range, the Acting District Magistrate, Surat, 
and others, paid a visit to Bulsar in order to inspect the hospitals there. They 
entered the first Congress hospital, formerly a boys’ school and were shown round 
by a Red Cross attendant. There were four patients in the first room who were 

suffering from lathi bruises. A fifth patient w'alked in while the inspection was in 
progress, but no wounds on him were shown to tlie Msitors. In the next room 
were two patients with similar bniisi's from lathi blows. In the third room was 
one patient with a bruised shoulder. In not a single case was it suggested to the 
visitors that horses’ hoofs were responsible for the injuries. By the time the party 
was ready to inspect the second hospital, which from its size could not have ac¬ 
commodated more than 50 patients, a shouting hostile crowd had gathered and in 
consequence the second hospital was not visited. It would app(‘ur that a visit of 
inspection from Government officers was not exactly welcome. On the same day 
the hospital at Untadi was found to contain one patient. Mr. Waman Muccadam 
was SHid to be lying injured in the second hospital at Bulsar, but the officers in 
charge at Dharsana arc positive that he sustained no injuries whatsoever. If, as has 
been alleged, Satyagrahis lying passively on the ground had been ridden over by 

galloping mounted troops, would there not have been plenty of casualties showing 
unmistakable signs of hoof rnaiks available, for inspections and, as it has been 

admitted that (he chief object of the latter raids was propaganda, would not care 

have been taken to ensure that this evidence was utilised to its full value ? 

‘Lighter Touches' 

To turn from the more serious side, the raids have not been without their lighter 
touches. The organisers have had apparently of late to spread a very wide net to 
catch their conscripts, and the Satytgrahis have included old men who when reach¬ 
ing the ‘line* have thankfully accepted a lift back to Untadi in a bullock cart, cycle 
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scouts who on arrest have prayed to be allowed to go home, warriors who have 
a«ked to be beaten so that they could return and on receipt of a tap or two on the 
back of the legs have done so after some complaint that they are not sure that they 
have been beaten sufficiently to earn their meal tickets, and, best of all, a ‘leader’ 
who denied his leadership after reaching the fringe of the battle. 

One feature of the raids, however, calls for more serious eommeut and that is 
the decidedly unorthodox use made of the Red Cross. It had been noticed during 
the later raids that the number of Red Cross workers w^as out of all proportion to 
the number of attackers ; in one case there were 25 Red C’ross attendants to 50 
raiders, in another 75 such non-combatants to 125 active participants, and in conse- 

a uence careful watch was kept on their activities. Rod Cross helpers were seen 
iscarding their Red Cross badges when they had achieved a position near the salt 
works, some of them were recognised as men who had been raiders on previous 
days ; and it would appear that the Red Cross has been regardc*d and used as a 
rest corps. One volunteer was actually found in possession of a volunteer’s badge 
No. I8l0 but wearing a Red Cross, a publicity agent was seen wearing a Red 
Cross, and a w'ell-known lady “general” on being warned by the police for actively 
directing operations reappeared shortly afterwards with a large Red Cross pinned to 
her sari. Such practices are, of course, nothing but an abuse of the privileges 
invariably accorded to the Red Cross. 


The Wadala Salt Raid 


Mr. Slocombe’s Impressions 

Mr. felocombe^ the “Daily Herald” representative wrote the following to his paper 
on the W adala Salt Raid. The first raid took place on Sunday the 18th Matt 1930, 
Describing ii Mr. Slocombe wrote j j 

witness to to-day’s raid on the salt works at Wadala, several miles 
outside Rombay, the biggest anti-salt tax demonstration yet staged by Mr. Gandhi’s 
* The Congress Headquarters staff have now abandoned the policy pursued 

at Dharsana and have adopted surprise tactics. The originally announced intention 
to raid the Wadala Salt pans yesterday, was changed at the last minute and the 
Rohee wanly assembled in large force in the vicinity of the salt works. 

“During the night, however, in small groups the Congress volunteers arrived in 
the neighbourhood and at dawn, this morning, made their first rush into the prohi¬ 
bited area, where brakish water lay in long salt pans under the rising sun and large 
heaps of coarse white salt awaited the depretlatory hands of the raiding parties, 
From an early hour, I watched the events from an observation-post on one of the 
rocky hills which ring in Wadala. Suicly the spectacle which greeted my eyes in 
the plain below was one of the strongest in the history of mankind. Around a 
barren expanse of flat land, on which the sun beat relentlessly, a thin line of customs 
police arm<^ with rifles and the Bombay City Rolice armed with lathis, stood 
or sprawled lidtlessiy. Here and there the w’bite clad flgure of a European 
Sergeant or the kbaki-ciad figure of a European officer might be identified. 
On the confines of the salt works, tiny groupes of white clad Gandhites might 
be swn manoeuvering. They would walk apparently idly in the neighbourhood of the 
ditch which surrounds the saltpans. Then, casting off the pretence of indifference, they 
suddenly make a dash through the muddy ditch and scramble over the rocks 
in the direction of the heaps of salt. Thereupon, the sprawling Indian police and the 
watchful European officers would spring suddenly into activity. The raiders were 
usually allowed to seize the salt and fill the small bags which they carried unmolested. 
As they return^ to the confines of the prohibitai area, however, they were arrested 
and marched off to the compound. At the entrance to the works they were placed 
m police vans and taken away to prison. 
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“The arrested voluDteers passed triumphantly through a crowd of sympathisers. 
ITic bags of contraband salt were passed eag«‘rly from hand to hand, and each man 
to whom the salt was oflTered, whether Gaiidhi-cappetl or not, ^ ate a few grains of it 
wdth true mystical fervour. Later, I descended to the raided teritory, and watched one 
raid at close quarters. One batch of volunteers had been unsuccessful in their first attempt 
to seize salt. Squatting on the ground in the full heat of the blazing sun, they awaited 
their young leader's order to make another raid. Only ten yards away, a line of blue- 
clad police watched them eunously, their own oflieers—two white-suited British 
Europeans, a revolver at their belt and a loaded cane in hand—talking in low tones 
and evidently snflering from the heat. I interrogated the seated group of voluntetirs. 
They were all young men. One of them, I was informed, was only IT They wore 
an ardent exalted look, those young men ready to lay down their lives in a noble 
cause; but apart from tlK'ir eVidcnt exaltation* they shoued no jjesirc of violence and 
were, on the whole, extremely attractive-looking and intelligent youths, bright-eyed 
and even smiling. Some of them showed me ihe bruises they had received in their 
earlier raid, bruises they alleged to have received from one of*the Kiiro 7 )ean Sergeants 
with boots and cane. They showed natural indignation at such violence, denaring 
that they expected and would not resist arrest, but it was no part of the duty of 
the police to ofler them violence. 

“After nearly an hour’s waiting, some members of the group made their raid 
encouraged by the cheers of the sympathisers They sciambled acro ‘'9 the ditch, and 
filled their * bags with salt ana returned separately to their companions. 
As soon as the salt was seized and the salt law openly hioken, the white officers ran 
towards tin* delinquents over the rough ground. It was not a very exhilarating 
spectacle to see one young man brought back by one stout perspiring Sergeant 
under a running fire of amusing comment from the crowd. 

“It was humihating for an Englishman to stand among this ardent, friendly, but 
deeply moved crowd of volunteers and sympathisers and watch the representatives 
of his eon.stry's administration engaged in this hulierous, embarrassing business. It 
was even more humiliating to stand, shortly afterwards, outside the barbed-wire 
entr 4 nglementa chaiged with electricity, round the empty fencinent buildings at 
Worli outside Bombay, Jiurrieclly prepared for the re(‘eption of 6,0()0 prisoners, 
expected as a result of to-day’s and other incidents of the Civil Ihsobcdienee campaign 
and see the windows of these ugly buildings filled with white (landhi caps and hear 
the prisoners shout “Down with* the Union Jack.” Among the crowd of syr^pa- 
thisers was the wife of a well-known Bombay mill-owner knighted for his services to 
the Biilish eVown As this smiling gracious lady descnberl the conditions of the 
tenants of these Government built tenements, and tlie biiiden infliotod by the 8 alt 
Tax on the infinitesimal earnings of the population of India, a group of poverty- 
stricken Indian workers, their wives and children, pressed eloselv round nodding 
their heads gravely in eonfirination of their spokesman’s words ‘J^ome Rule is our 
birth-right. We were born with it ; if need be we shall die for it’. I have heard no 
more tragic words uttcied since J landed in India.” 

The Second Raid— 25tb May. 

The second raid at Wadala took place on Sunday the 25th Nay 193(K Mr. 
Slocombc wrote the followong on it :— 

“After witn(‘ssiiig to-day’s dramatic raid at Wadala, 5 miles outside Bombay, I am 
more than ever convinced that only two coursis are open to the British authorities 
in India. Either they must frankly declare Martial Law' all over the c(»untry and n*ly 
openly upon rifles and rnachme-guns to maintain respect for law, or they must make 
a Bunreme attempt to conciliate the various and complex social forces which Mr. 
Gandhi’s example has set in motion in the only way possibh—by a bold declaration 
in the British Parliament, the summoning of a Round Table CJonfercnee to frame a 
L'orainion Status constitution for India, and the ofier of inviting Mr. Gandhi in 
exchange for the calling off of the (-ivil DisobedDnee movcmt nt. 

“To-day’s events at Wadala, following closely upon Friday night’s four-hour 
confrontation between the police and the processionists in the heart of 
Bombay ended in a farce and it might have easily ended in a tragedy. 
Last Sunday’s raid on these salt pans was repeated on a vast scale, but this 
time the crowd followed the voluiiteejB in tbeir incursions into the prohibited area, 
and in such numbers that the police officers were unable to prevent them, The 
total police force assembled included 250 Indian police, of whom a score was armed 
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with rifles and the rest with lathis, 28 European officers, and sergeanis under the 
command of Buperintendent Smith of the Bombay City Police. The Police Commis¬ 
sioner Mr. Healy also witnessed the operation. 

“The first raid occurred shortly before 9 this morning and it was carried out by 
only 100 volunteers, among whom lor the first time were 15 Parsees including 
several adventurous Parsee students who have recently achieved celebrity in India 
by touring the world on foot. When these volunteers were arrested or they retired 
hurt, however, their places were taken by the members of the crowd of several 
thousands which excitedly watched and commented on the operition from the further 
side of the deep salt water ditch which separated them from the salt pans. 
It speedily became evident that the police force was toi.illy inadequate to restrain 
the crowd from entering the salt pan territory either by swimming and wading this 
ditch, or through the gap of wire-fencing winch protected the salt area in the other 
parts. The activities of the police therefore were restricted to chastising those 
raiders nearest to them and dispersing with blows, truncheons and lathis anv serious 
concentration of volunteers or sympathisers inside the raided territory. The role of 
the European Police sergeants was anything but enviable, and they appeared in 
general to have sliown great forbearance. Some of them obviously avoided as far 
as possible striking Gandhites on the vital parts and although a doz^n of the raiders 
were bel boured in my presence on the head and shoulders, they were for the most 
part struck on the back and the nether limbs. 

“On several occasions the crowd in fiftys or sixtys rushed to the salt mound and 
then for several minutes, an almost fantastic scene ensued. The salt mound would 
appear almost obliterated with scrumbling dark figures m .vhite Gindhi cap and 
khaddar dress, hastening to secure the salt whose possession constituted their act 
of defiance of the law. At first it seemed the blovfs heartily administered by half-a- 
dozen European sergeants will be sufficient to drive off the raiders borne of them, 
evidently more disciplined than the rest, accepted the punishment with stoic indif¬ 
ference, and went on scraping handfuls of salt into the cotton bags brought for that 
purpose. Others squirmed and dodged the blows and finally ran off leaving their 
mission unaccomplished. In the midst of thi'> general melee a shower of stones was 
hurled through the air and several sergeants received cuts and bruises. One of them 
stated that despite such stone-ihrowing which generally emanated from the unseen 
members of the mob, the attitude of the volunteers themselves was one of non¬ 
violent resistance and indeed one stone-thrower was nearly lynched by the crowd in 
the belief that he might be an 'agent provocateur.' He was rescued by the Congress 
volunteers who took his name and address and finally released him, 

“I witnessed many exciting and, in any other circumstances, laughable incidents 
during the three houis* raid. Many isolated members of the crowd waded through 
the deep ditch aud after filling the big with the coveted salt took flying leaps into 
the water to escape the pursuing police. One white sergeant engiged in such pursuit 
was unable to stop himself at the water’s edge and fell into the five feet of water to the 
great amusement of the crowd and his brother officers Another officer, a boy hardly 7o 
by his looks, raised his sun helmet, and ironically exeenred a tleep b iw to the crowd 
across the intervening ditch every time they applau led his failure to catch the nimble 
salt raiders. In fact, if it were not for the occa ional stone-throwing, for the heat, 
for the responsibility of their position which might any moment become intolerable 
and for the political motives behind this concentration of 20,000 people in the 
vicinity of Wadala, the whole spectacle might have been treated as a novel sport 
—an oriental version of boys raiding an apple-orchard under the eyes of an impotent 
angry farmer. In the eyes of the crowd, which alternately cheered a successffil raid 
and jeered the police who repulsed another raid, the raiding panics were 
voluntary martyrs risking arrest or injury in a noble cause, and the police guarding 
the salt works were agents of a tyrannous administration. There lay the 
danger, and there lay the significance of this strange performance. 
Only one of the raiders carried out her mission with quiet dignity, very impressive 
to behold. It was a woman, who emerged from the crowd, climbeil through the 
barbed wire, and approached the salt mound, as if it were an altar, and filled her sari 
with salt as part oi some unknown ritual." 



Liberal Warning to (iovernment 

Sir Tej Bahadur’s Statement 

“The InJian Daily Mail** published the following letter in June 1930 on the 
political situation signed by Sir T. B. Sapru and endorsed by Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar :— 

“As week succeeds week the situation instead of showing any sign of improvement 
is becoming more and more difficult. On the one hand we have the daily multiplying 
evidence of the determination of the civil resisters to carry out ^with unfailing vigour 
their programme ; on the other hand Government are showing day by day that in a 
trial of strength with them they are equally determined to resort to force, and to adopt 
every means they can command in quelling the movement. 

“Lathi charges, firing, arrests and imprisonment reinforced by Special Emergency 
Powers, are some of the means resorted to by Government, irrespective of the con¬ 
sequences that are bound to flow from all this. If I have not at any time believed in 
Civil Disobedience, if 1 feel that its consequences are bound to be disastrous to the 
country, 1 also feel that the after-math of a policy like the one which is finding favour 
at Simla at present, is bound to be full of bitterness and hatred which it may be im¬ 
possible to eradicate even though the authors of this policy may be following the 
discredited maxim of ‘victory first and conciliation next.* 

‘‘The tragedy of it all is that this should happen in the time of a Viceroy possessed 
of the ideals and intentions of Lord Irwin. Conciliation h«'*s got to come sooner or 
later. No big country like India, with the surging tide of nationalism, and with the 
irrepressible and wide-spread self-consciousness, which has undoubtedly arisen in the 
country, can be ruled for long on the basis of the suspension of ordinary law and by 
the supersession of civil authority. 

“I admit that the situation is abnormal and may call for some extraordinary remedy, 
but I maintain that that extraordinary remedy cannot be supplied by the mere day to 
day hide-bound and unimaginative administrator, but by the statesman who must look 
below the surface and beyond the exigencies of the hour. Until 1 lose all hope, I 
consider it my duty to utter a word of warning publicly. 

“Government are very fast losing their friends, and it will not suffice for critics in a 
certain section of the Press here and in England, to say that those friends will not 
help Government by coming out into the open. No Government, much less a foreign 
Government, can afford to dispense wiih a large number of earnest friends and honest 
supporters. A friend of mine in very high position writes to me that if the Labour 
Government were to make a new declaration they will cease to exist as a Government 
within 24 hours. I can only hope that this may be true of the Labour Government 
until the publication of the Simon repoit, and that after its publication they may be 
released from their unfortunate commitments of 1927 , in respect of the Simon 
Commission. 

“But should my hope turn out to be false, I am afraid the situation is bound to give 
rise to some far-reaching results. If I have believed in and do still believe in the cffi» 
cacy of the Round Table Conference as a means to the solution of the Indian pioblem 
I have also hoped and worked for a conference which can ensure the willing co-opera¬ 
tion of all the real important political parties and interests 

“What are the Government doing to secure the success of the conference ? 

‘‘Here in India I see very little evidence of any attempts on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment to secure such co-operation. On th,e contrary, they are making the task of the 
supporters of the conference more and more difficult and hardly seem to realise that 
they are making their own impossible. In England the po-ition seems to be scarcely 
seen in its proper perspective. Shortly after the announcement made by Lord Irwin 
the speeches in Parliament and particularly those in the House of Lords did incalcu¬ 
lable mischief in India as 1 can assert from personal knowledge. They then followed 
the most wicked campaign in the Ro|hermere and the Beaverbrook Press, and the 
‘Daily Mail** demanded the head of Lord Irwin on a charger. The debate in the 
House of Lords a few days ago in which Lord Reading, Lord Lloyd, the Marquis of 
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Zetland and Earl Russel took part, betrays a mentality, which augurs ill for the 
future. It IS amusing lo see those noble Lords now extending their loyal support to 
Lord Irwin, when some of them, at any rate in November last, challenged his wisdom 
and denounced his idealism. If Lord Salisbury may be taken to represent the English 
mind, there have been no pledges given to India by England, by her Sovereign and 
her Parliament and thcrefoie her only p )licy can be iron rule. 

“1 sincerely hope Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Wedgwood Benn know better 
than Lord Salisbury and retired Viceroys and Governors how to honour political 
pledges. Mr. Benn appears io me to be very ill-served with news from India. He 
has Ignored facts and possibilities unless these have been withheld from him. 

“ ^t the end of his speech on the Indian Estimates which seemed to me to be more 
like himself than the eailier part of it he reiieraied his view that he depended upon 
Indians for guidance, ^de thought that if Indians could come lo agreement no 
Parliament could ignore such agreement. Nevertheless, I feel that the speech is 
bound to cause great disajipoinimeiu in India, for what India wants is a plain answer 
to the plain question Do you mean business ? 

maintain that the time lor half-measures or more gestures for promises to be 
realised on the expiiaiion of an indehniie term lias gone by and nothing less than 
a fulfilment ol India’s demand for Dominion Status with safeguards for the transitional 
period can, despite Lord Salisbury, meet the situation. 

“It IS some consolation that Mr. Benn has grasped the truth that the application 
of force IS by itself remedy, tlie only remedy being, 1 affirm, a manly policy of 
conuliation and the implc ncnting of Lnglaiur s undeniable pledges to India, the 
fulfilment of which can not be postoned until it pleases ex-Viceroys and ex-Governors, 
with their out of date ideas to be less dogmatic than they are at present, and wiser 
than they have shown themselves to be since November last. 

‘*1 am auilionsed by my friend, Sir C. P. Kamaswami Aiyar to say that he com¬ 
pletely associates himself with this expression of my views'*. 


Another Liberal Statement 

Sir Chimanlal Selalvad and Sir Cowasji Jehangir (junior), two leading Liberals 
of Bombay, g.ive joint expression to a statement, which drew attention to the incalcu¬ 
lable economic loss to the country caused by the political situation, and suggested 
a way out for the consideration, both of the leaders of tlie Civil Disobedience move¬ 
ment and the Goveinment. In explaining the position of those who had consistently 
made efforts for co-operation with the Goveinment to produce a peaceful and mutually 
agreeable solution of the Imhan problem, they said ;— 

f Our continued support to the Round Table Conference plan and our opposition, 
genuine and coiisisieni, to Civil Disobedience must not be interpreted as evidence that 
on the major is-ue of our country s right lo govern herself we are willing to ally our¬ 
selves with forces which would retard the nation’s progress and self-government.') 
* What we do not approve of is the method used by some of our countymen to achieve 
the common end. We have witnessed during the past few weeks a tremendous 
national uplift, quickening and awakening, and although we have deplored and con¬ 
tinue to deplore the means which have been adopted to give expression to it—means 
which are bringing with it a legacy of economic dr.turbance and moral, political and 
social unrest fiaught wnili serious and dangerous consequences—no one can deny that 
the evidence to-day for the deicrminiiion of the country to achieve self-Government 
is stronger than it has ever been in the past. It must be apparent to any observer 
that behind the organised lawlessness and even behind the undisciplined lawlessness 
there is a strong flowing stream of national aspirations which will not be checked by 
mere repression and force. 


Problem before Government. 

* We cannot too strongly emphasise our belief that the present problem before the 
Government is not merely a question of preservation of law and order. The main and 
real problem is a political one. When Sir Tej BaiSadur Sapru asked the British Go¬ 
vernment the question : Do you mean business ?’* and when Mr. Jinnah points 

out that the root of this business is complete financial autonomy, they have in a few 
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words presented the real crux of the problem. The Government are evidently puzzled 
at the commercial and industrial classes joining and encouraging the civil disobe¬ 
dience movement. The open secret of it is that those classes have begun to despair 
of getting a fair treatment and encouragement under the present system of adminis¬ 
tration. The insistence of certain people and certain sections of the press in England 
is that the hoM on India should not be relaxed because England would thereby lose 
her best market. Such miscldevous ideas have made the commercid and industrial 
classes very suspicious of the British intentions in spite of the repeated repudiation 
by Mr Benn of the creed of exploitation. Those people in England who are advoca¬ 
ting the preservation of the Indian market for British products by keeping up English 
domination over India are tendering the greatest disservice to England and the 
Empire As pointed out by Mr Benn, no force can compel the^ Indian peasant or any 
Indian to buy British products. A discontented Intia can and will make the boycott of 
British goods effective, while we are sure a contemed. free and prosperous India will 
be a willing buyer of British goods although no doubt she may try and pro luce as far 
as possible all her requirements British trade will be more safe and thriving in a 
Dominion India than m Indii as a depen len^y. We feel sure that if once the people 
can be convinced of the complete good faith and sincerity of the intentions of the 
British Government to make India a self-governing Dominion at the earliest possible 
momenr, the si nation will he very much eased. The Announcement of the Viceroy of 
November last had a magical effect for some time to restore confidence and the 
people were prepared to piu faith in the Labour Government and more so in Lord 
Irwin, for wdiom all inrln ling Mr Gandhi and his following have a g^eit respect and 
regard, but the unfortunate delay of many months in implementing that pronounce¬ 
ment and the still more unfortunate and unwise utterances of some statesmen in 
England suddenly brought back the public mind to its original state of belief. 

Wanted a Clear Statement of ihe Objects of R. T. Conference. 

*We are confident that even now if it is made sufficiently clear to the sceptical mind 
that the outcome of the Round Table Conference will be proposals before Parliament 
for Dominion Self-government for India with the necessary safegu irils for the transi¬ 
tion period, the Civil Disobedience movement will lose many of its present supporters. 
This advice has been repeatedly preferred to Government from various quarters, but 
they have made no move in the direction indicated The ill fatcvl Sunom Commission 
l.as hung like a dead-weight over the Labour party who made tlie mistake of agreeing 
to participate m it and unless its reconimcndationa meet adequately the Indian desires 
they are likely further to simulate the present unrest As (ar as one can pidge from 
the first part of the Commission’s repirt ilierc is every indication of their recom¬ 
mendations being not of a cliaracter that will satisfy public opinion. Daily the 
position of those who are standing for a peacefa! solut'on by means of the Round 
Table Conference is becoming more and more difficult and it is sure to become 
impossible if the present deadlock continues 

Advice to Leaders of Civil Disobedience 

‘We consider it also our duiv to make an appeal to those who are leading the 
Civil Disobedience movement. Wc kn )w that we have in the pa>i proferred ad\M*ce 
to them which has been rejected. We think that in tlie be ,* interests of the country 
we shouKI repeat our advice in the hope that it may meet with a belter reception 
although they may not be prepared to agree with us that the Civil Disobedience 
movement was a mistake and was calculated to hirrn the interests of the count-'y. 
We wish them seriously to consi ler wliether the time has not come for them 
to cry halt. They may have denionstrated how strong the insurgence of 
nationalism is in the country. They irave possibly brought this fact violently to 
the attention of the Government, but are thev sv-rying the best interests of the country 
in carrying it on further ? One result, the cfTects of which will last for a long lime, 
is that the trade and commerce of the country have been paralysed. The essential 
of prosperity in trade and commerce is stability of administration. With a mass 
movement afoot to destroy the existifig Government and the spiead of the spirit of 
disobedience of laws and authority and with repeated hartals such insecurity and 
nervousness is naturally produced as to bring all commercial activities to a stand- 
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still, and if this continues the economic loss to the country will be simply incalculable 
from which it will take many long years to recover. The one national industry in 
India which had come to the ve»ge of ex'inction a few months ago was looking forward 
to revival as the result of the tariff protection, but owing to the unsettled state of 
things brought about by the Civil Disobedience campaign it is still in as bad a plight 
as ever. Moreover it must seriously be considered that any further persistence in 
the Civil Disobedience movement is sure to hamper those who in England are 
genuinely friendly to Indian as])irations and even to alienate their sympathy. It would, 
we venture to think, bring India nearer to her cherished desire to be mistress of her 
own home if Mr. Gandhi ami liis supporters suspended the C ivil Disobedience cam¬ 
paign and utilised their oiganis'Mion and the [)atnotic feelings they have evoked in 
bringing about an agreement amoiig the various political and communal interests 
as to the constitution Ifidia wants and presenting at the Round T able Conference 
the united demaml of India. Such a demaiid ii will be impossible for His Majesty's 
Government or Parliament to resist. 

Peace with Honour 

‘We quite realize the difficulty af the originators and leaders of this movement to 
call it off at this stage. There ts always the danger of the forces they have raised 
not obeying their command and further the danger of the movement going into the 
hands of the revolutionaries It behoves, therefore, for both sides to do everything in 
their power to secure peace with honour Sirnuhaneoiisly with the calling off of the 
Civil Disobedience movement there should be a general amnesty to all political 
prisoners, not guilty of violent crimes and the definition of the purpose of the Round 
Table Conference to be evolution of a self-governing Dominion constitution with 
safeguards for the transition period. 

“The Government must recognise the forceful national urge for freedom of which 
Civil Disobetlience is only a symptom, and it must show itseil eager to discover some 
formula which will in luce all p trues to participate in the London discussions Mr. 
Gandhi and his supporters must not miss a proper opportunity to end the present 
situation which is a menace to the real interests of the country. The only way to 
save the Round T.ihle Conference and make Us success possible is by the avenue of 
negonatio i. Time is the essence of the matter Every ilay allowed to pass worsens 
the situation A few m )nth3 ago the bulk of the people were ready to accept a fair 
and reisonahle solution Every day the number ts decreasing and if things are 
allowed to drift by the time the Round Table Conference meets that number will 
still further diminish”. 



Text of the Ordinances 

The Bengal Ordinance 

On the 19 th April 1930 ^ a Gazette Extraordinary was issued containing an ordinance 
promulgated by the Governor-General in the excrt'ise of his nowers under Section 72 
of the Government of Indian Act. The stateineni signed by His Excellency, explaining 
the reasons for the issue of the oidinancc, ran as follows :— 

“When, at the end of last month the Government of Benjfil, with tl e concurrence 
of the Government of India and the Secretary of Si.ite, decided that that part of 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act which gr.iived to the Executive certain 
exceptional powers of arrest and detention should be lepealed, His Excellency the 
Governor stated on their behalf that they could not ignore the possibility of the emer¬ 
gency again arising which would make it essential for them to be in possession of 
those Powers. The wide-spread revolutionary organisation whose ac<ivitics has led 
to the passing of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act has brought an armed 
attack on Railway and Police armouries at Chniagong accompanied by murderous 
outrages and in order to forestall further outbreaks or outrages by terrorists elsewhere 
the Government of Bengal have represented that it is esential to renew the powers 
which have so recently lapsed. On the information before me I have no doubt that 
the emergency justifies and demands the immethaie revival of the powers in question 
and I have therefore deemed it my duty to pronnilga'e an Ordinance, renewing tem¬ 
porarily, the powers which were conferred by those sections of the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, lately repealed". 

(Sd) Irwin, 

Viceroy and Governor-General 

The Ordinance repeats, according to the “Associated Press", practically verbatim 
those sections of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1925 which were 
omitted from the Act passed by the Beng.il Legislative Couiuil last inonih 

It will be remembered that the Act of 1925 was operative for a period of five years 
only and that, having regard to the comparative inactiviiy of revolutionaries in Bengal, 
the new Act did not include all the powers contained in the oUl one. His Excellency 
the Governor of Bengal, however, rnaJe it clear at the time that, if there were a 
recrudescence of revolutionary outrages, there would be no liesitaiion in obtaining the 
restoration of the previous powers. Unfortunately, ihe events at Chittagong show 
that the necessity has now arisen. It now appears that revolutionaries have revived 
their methods of terrorism. 

The Ordinance may be taken as showing that the Government have no intention 
of allowing a free field to revolutionary violence and ili it they are determined to take 
all measures necessary to prevent it. The promptitude with which action has been 
taken should greatly assist in bunging the terrorist movement rajiidly under control. 


The Lahore Conspiracy Case Ordinance 

The Lahore Conspiracy case Ordinance was gazetted on the 1 st May 1030 , 
Under this Ordinance the Lahore Clinspiracy Case trial which had been proceeding 
before the Magistrate Mr. Sri Krishan for nine months against 24 accused, including 
Bhagat Singh and Dutt,ceased and the accubsd were dierned to have been committed 
to Sessions, and the case would be heard by a Special Tribunal of three judges to be 
appointed by the Chief Justice of Lahore. 

The Tribunal will have powers to take such measures as it may think necessary 
to secure orderly conduct of the trial and where any accused, by his voluntary act, 
has rendered himself incapable of appearing before the Tribunal or rerists his 
production before it, or behaves in a persistently disorderly manner or in any way 
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wilfully conducts himself to the serious prejudice of the trial, then the Tribunal may 
at any stage dispense with the attendance of such accused for such period as it may 
think fit and proceed with the trial in his absence. Where a plea is required in 
answer to a charge from an accused whose attendance has been dispensed with, such 
accused is to be deemed not to plead guilty. The order dispensing with the atten¬ 
dance of an accused shall not affect his right of being represented by a pleader at 
any stage of the trial. The proceedings of the Tribunal shall be final and there shall 
be no appeal. 

Lord Irwin's Statement 

Lord Irwin in his statement said: “On the nth July 1929, enquiry in the pro¬ 
ceedings known as tfce Lahore “Conspiracy** case commenced before a Magistrate 
who was for this purpose relieved of all duties. Accused in the case number 24 of 
whom c are still absconding. The offences alleged against the accused are both in 
their own nature and in their relation to public security of an unusually serious 
character. They include murder of Mr Saunders, Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, and Head Constable Chawan Singh in Lahoie on the 17th December 1929, 
establishment of bomb factories at Lahore and Saharanpur, a conspiracy leading 
to the throwing of two bombs in the Legislative Assembly on the 8th April 1929 and 
various other revolutionary activities For the purpose of establishing these charges 
which were concerned with many different places and with events occurring over a 
considerable period of time, the prosecution considered it would be necessary to 
produce about 600 witnesses. 

“Two of the accused had resorted to hunger-strike before the commencement of 
the enquiry, and a number of others followed the same course shortly afterwards with 
the result that by the 26th July 1929 the case had to be adjourned owing to some of 
the accused being unfit to attend the Court The case had to be successively 
adjourned on the same ground until the 24<h September. It was then resumed, but 
there were numerous interruptions owing to the defiant and disorderly conduct by 
some of the accused or demonstrations by members of the public On Febiuary 4th 
1930, most of the accused again went on hunger strike and the case was on this 
account adjourned from the 8ih February till 8ih March. 

“The enquiry has now been in progress for more than nine months and during that 
time It has been possible to examine about 230 witnesses only out of a probable total 
of 607. The spectacle of tliCse proceedings obstructed by unprecedented delays and 
repeatedly disturbed by disorderly conduct and revolutionary demonstrations has 
tended to bring the administrations of justice into contempt, and it is impossible to 
count upon obtaining a conclusion by normal methods of procedure within any 
calculable period. 

“After anxious consideration, I have come to the conclusion that neither the ends 
of justice nor the interests of the accused are served by allowing these proceedings 
to drag out to a length which cannot at present be foreseen. Public policy clearly 
demands that the grave charges against the accused should be thoroughly scrutinized 
and finally adjudicated upon with the least possible delay by a tribunal of indubitable 
impartiality and authority and that the preliminary proceedings which have already 
extended over nine months and the end of which is not yet in sight, should be 
terminated. It is also necessary to ensure that obstruction shall not further interrupt 
the course of justice. 

“I have accordingly decided to avail myself of the authority conferred upon the 
Governor-General under Section 72 of the Government of India Act and to issue an 
Ordinance which has the effect of entrusting the trial of this to a Tribunal to be 
constituted by the Chief Justice of the High Court of Judicature at Lahore and 
consisting of three Judges of the High Cclirt and to invest this Tribunal with powers 
to deal with wilful obstruction. By these means, the accused will be assured of a 
trial before a court of the highest possible authority and it may be expected that a 
final and just decision will be reached with no unnecessary delay. I am convinced 
that the action which I have thought it right to take will best secure the achievement 
of the true ends of justice and re-establish re^ipect for administration of the law". 
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The Press Ordinance 

Oni\\^ 27 fh April 1930 , H. E. the Viceroy and Governor General promulgated 
an Ordinance to provide for the better control of the Press. The main provisions 
of the Ordinance are almost the same as those of the Press Act of 1910, but 
there are several important additions to cope with the present situation. 
The Ordinance provides for power wheiebv Presses which publish certain matters 
are liable to have their security forfeited if any security has been deposited. 
The Ordinance does not make it obligitory for every keeper of a press and 
publisher of a newspaper to j»ive security In the case of the existing presses and 
newspapers, no security need be deposited unless the Local Goveinment requires 
this to be done. It may be assumed that Local Governments will require security 
only from the existing presses and newspapers which give dtcect encouragement to 
the revolutionary and civil disobedience movements. 

Lord Ir m*s Statement 

Lord Irwin in a statement said :— 

“The Indian Press Act, which was passed in 1910 with the object of preventing 
the dissemination of sedition and of increment to violence, was repealed in 1922. 
It was suggested at tlie time that the Act wis not wholly effective for these purposes, 
and ihat, in any case, the political situation an 1 ihe new co is itutional outliok 
rendered its retention undesirable. It was belic'ved that the Press, if left 
to itself, would be able to overcome tlio-.e miliginnt intlaences to which 
a part of it w is subject on various o'casnns since 1932 The evil effects of writings 
in the Indian Press in prcmtiting a spirit of revolution and stirring up e<treme haired 
of the Government, established bv law in British In lia, have been brought pro¬ 
minently to nonce by certain Local Governments. 

“it has been recognised that the anticipations formed in 1922 have not been 
fulfilled, but that on the coniraiy, the tone of a certain section of the Press has been 
growing almost steadily worse with its immunity from ^ ffeenve control The measure 
of the effectiveness of die Press Act 1 ns been shown very clearly by the remarkable 
accentuation, since its repeal, of those features, which it was intended to check. 
Prosecuiion«. are from time to time insntutetl in the worst rases, but it has always 
been recognised that they provide only a partial remedy, and looked at broadly are 
ineffective to control the ceabele^s output of extreme seditions and revolutionary 
propaganda Neveiiheless, my (government, looking to the constitutional develop 
menls that are anticipated and confi<lenily expecting that these would operate to 
remove many of the presses, have consis’ently refused to deal merely with the 
symptoms while they are engaged in a search for more far-rcaching remedies. The 
developments, however, since the initiation of the Civil Disobedience Movement, 
have made it necessary to approach the problem no longer as one of general policy, 
but as one that constitutes a serious and dangerous emergency. 

“The Civil Disobedience Movement, whatever may liave been the professed object 
of those who launched it, is rapidly developing, as all reasonable men foresaw, into 
violent resistance to constituted authority. The not at Calcutta and Karachi, the 
armed outbreak at Ch'iiagong and the grave disturbances at Peshawar show clearly 
that the spirit of revolution fostered by the Civil Disobedience movement, is begin¬ 
ning to emerge in dangerous forms. Nothing, at the present moment, is operating 
so powerfully to promote that spirit as the writings in the Press, many inciting openly 
to violent and revolutionary action, others by persistent laudation of the Civil 
Disobedience movement encouraging a spirit of lawlessness throughout the country. 

“In these circumstances, I have felt^i my duty to promulgate an Ordinance which 
revives the powers of the Press Act of 1910 with certain amendrnen s which the 
conditions of the present time appear to require. The measure is not designed to 
restrict the just liberties of the Press or to check the fair criticism of the adm nistra- 
tion. It 15 one of emergency, but the emergency is plain, and my responsibility for 
dealing with it is equally plain. 

“I trust that at this time, all the diost sober and stable elements in India, realising 
what must now clearly be seen to *be the inevitable issue of this lawless movement, 
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will unite with me and rny Government in resisting the forces of anarchy and leading 
the country back into the paths of peace and orderly progress/' 

Text of the Press Ordinance 

Ordinance No. II of 1930. 

An Ordinance to provide for the better control of the press ;— 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide for the 
better control of the Press ;— 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Government 
of India Act, the Governtr General is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
ordinance 

1. (i) This ordinance may be called the Indian Press Ordinance 1930. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India inclusive of British Baluchistan, the 
Sonthal Parganas and the pargana of Spiti. 

2. In this ordinance unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context 

(a) “book” includes every volume, part or division of a volume, pamphlet and 
leaflet in any language, and every sheet of music, ma]), chart or plan separately 
printed or letltographed : 

(b) “document” includes also any painting, drawing or photograph or other visible 
representation : 

(c.) I'High Gourt'' means the highest Civil Court of Appeal for any local area 
except in the case of the province of uoorg where it means the Pligh Court of Judica¬ 
ture at Madras : 

(!) “Magistrate” means a District Magistrate or Chief Presidency Magistrate : 

(e) ‘‘newspaper” means any periodical work containing public news or comments 
on pu!)lic news : and 

(1) “printing-press” includes all engines, machinery, types, lithographic stones, 
implements, utensils and other plant or materials used for the purpose of printing. 

Deposit of Security By Keeper 

3. (1) Every person keeping a printing press who is required to make a declara¬ 
tion uniler section 4 of the Press and Regisiraiinn of Books Act 1867 shall, at the 
time of making the same deposit with the Magistrate before whom the declaration 
is made, give security to such an amount, not being less than five hundred or more 
than two thousand rupees as the Magistrate may in each case ihiuk fit to require, in 
money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India : 

Provided that the Magistrate may, if he thinks fit, for special reasons to be record¬ 
ed by him, dispense with the deposit of any security. 

(2) The Magistrate may at any time cancel an order dispensing with security 
and require security to be deposited and he may, at any time vary any order fixing 
the amount of security under this sub-section or under sub-section (i). 

(3) Whenever it appears to the Local Government that any printing-press kept 
in any place in the territories under its administration in respect of which a declara¬ 
tion was made prior to the commencement of this Ordinance under section 4 of the 
Press and Registration of Books Act 1867 is used lor any of the jiurposes described 
in section 4 sub section (1), the Local Government may by nonce m writing require 
the keeper of such press to deposit with the Magistrate within whose jurisdiction the 
press is situated security to such an amount not being less than five hundred or more 
than five thousand rupees as the Local Government may think fit to require in money 
or the equivalent thereof m securities of the Government of India. 

Power to Declare Security Forfeited 

4. (i) Whenever it appears to the Local Government that any printing press 
in respect of which any security has been ^ieposilcd as required by section 3 is used 
for the purpose of printing or publishing any news-paper, book or other document 
containing any words, signs or visible representauc^rs which aie likely or may have 
a tendency directly or indirectly, whether by inferenoe, suggestion, allusion, metaphor, 
implication or otherwise— 
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(a) to incite to murder or to any oflfence under the Exclusive Substances Act, 
1908 or to any act of vi. lence or 

(b) to seduce any officer, soldier, sailor or airman in the Army, Navy or Air^force 
of His Majesty or any police officer from his allegiance or his duty or 

(c) to bring into hatred or contempt liis Majesty or the Government established 
by law in British India or the administration of justice in British India or any Indian 
Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty or any class or section of His 
Majesty’s subjects in British India or to excite dis-affection towards His Majesty or 
the said Government or any such Prince or Chief* or 

(d) to put any person in fear or to cause annoyance to him and thereby induce 
him to deliver to any person any property or valuable security, or to do any act which 
he is not legally bound to do, or to omit to do any act which he** is legally entitled to 
do or 

(e) to encourage or incite any person to interfere with the administration of the 
law or with the maintenance of law and order or to commit any offence or to refuse 
or defer payment of any land revenue, tax, rate, cess or other due or amount payable 
to Government or to any local authority or any rent of agricultural land or anything 
recoverable as arrears of or along with such rent or 

(1) to induce a public servant or a seivant of a local authority to do any act or 
to forbear or delay to do any act connected with the exercise of his public functions 
or to resign Ids office or 

(^) to promote feelings of enmity or haired between different classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects or 

(h) to prejudice the lecruiting of persons to serve in any of His Majesty’s forces 
or in any police force or to prejudice the training, discipline or administration of any 
such force, 

The Local Goveinment may by notice in writing to the keeper of such 
prindng-press staling or desciibing the woid, signs or visible representations which 
in its opinion are of the nature described above, declare the security deposited in 
respect of such press and all copies of such newspaper, book or other document 
wherever found in British India to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

Explanation i.—In clause (c) the expression “disaffection” includes disloyalty 
and all feeling of enmity. 

Explanation II —Comments expressing disapproval of the measures of the Gov 
ernment or of any such Indian Prince or Chief as aforesaid with a view to obtain 
their alteration by lawful means or of the administrative or other action of the Gov¬ 
ernment or of any such Indian Prince or Chief or of the administration of justice 
in British India without exciting or attempting to excite haired, contempt or dis¬ 
affection do not come within the scope of clause (c). 

(2) After the expiry of ten days from the date of the issue of a notice under 
sub section (i) the declaration made in respect of such press under section 4 of the 
Press and Registration of Books Act 1867, shall be deemed to be annulled. 

Deposit of further Securiiy 

5, Whether the security given in respect of any press has been declared forfeited 
under section 4, every person making a fresh declaration in respect of such press under 
section 4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, shall deposit with the 
Magistrate, before whom such declaratioi is made, securiiy to such amount not being 
less than one thousand or more than ten thousand rupees as the Magistrate may 
think fit to require in money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government 
of India. 

6. If after such further security has been deposited the printing press is again 
used for the purpose of printing or publishing any newspaper, book or other docu¬ 
ment containing any words, signs or visible representations which in the opinion of 
the Local Government, are of the nature described in section 4, sub section (i), the 
Local Government may, by notice in writiiig to the keeper of such printing-press, 
stating or describing such words, signs or visible representations declare— 

(a) the further security so deposited. 

(b) the printing-press used for<he purpose of printing or publishing such news¬ 
paper, book or other document or found m or upon ths premises where such news- 
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paper, book or other document is, or the time of printini; the matter complained 
of was printed, and 

T> .(p) such newspaper, book or other docuiient wherever found in 

British India to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

Issue of Search-warrant 

7- (0 Where any printing-press is, or any copies of any newspaper, book or other 
d^ocument are, declared forfeited to His Majesty unJer this Ordinance, the local 
may direct a Magistrate to issue a wirrant empowering any police officer 
not below the rank of a Sub-inspector, to seize and detain any property ordered to be 
forfeited an 1 to enter upon and search for such property in any premises— 

(1) where any such pioperty may be or may be reasonably suspected to be, or 

(11) where any copy of such news-paper, book or other document is kept for sale, 
distribution, publicition or public exhibition or reasonably suspected to be so kept. 

(2) Every warrant issued under this section shall, so far as relates to a search, be 
executed in a manner provided for the execution of search warrants under the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, i8g8. 

Deposit Of Security By Publisher Of Newspaper 

8. (i) Every publisher of a newspaper who is required to make a declaration under 
section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, shall, at the time of 
making the same, deposit with the Magistrate before whom the declaration is made 
security to such an amount, not being less than five hunired or more than two thou¬ 
sand rupees, as the Magistrate may in each case think fit to require, in money or the 
equivalent thereof, in securities of the Government of India : 

Provided that the Magistrate may, if he thinks fit, for special reasons to be recor¬ 
ded by him, dispense with the deposit of any security. 

(■) The Migistrate may, at any tune, cancel an order dispensing with any security 
and require security to be deposited, and he may ,at any time, vary an order fixing 
the amount of securi y under this sub-section or under sub-section 0), 

^ (3) Whenever it appears to the Local Government that a newspaper published 
within Its territories, in respect of which a declaration was made by the publisher 
thereof prior to the commencement of this Ordinan-e under section 5 of the Press 
and Registration of Books Act, 1867, contains any words, signs or visible representa¬ 
tion of the nature described in section 4, sub-section (i), the Local Government may 
by notice in writing, require the publisher to deposit with the Magistrate, within 
whose jurisdiction the newspaper is published, security to such an amount, not being 
less than five hundred or more than five thousand rupees, as the Local Government 
may think fit to require, in money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the 
Government of India. 

Power To Declare Security Forfeited In Certain Cases 

9. (0 If any newspaper in respect of which any security has been deposited as 
required by Section 8 contains any words, signs or visible representations, which in 
the opinion of the Local Government, are of the nature described in section 4, sub¬ 
section (i) the Local Government may, by notice in writing to the publisher of such 
newspaper, stating or describing such words, signs or visible representations, declare 
such security and all copies of such newspaper, wherever found m British India, to be 
forfeited to His Majesty. 

(2) After the expiry of ten days from the date of issue of a notice under sub- 
section (i) the declaration made by the publisher of such newspaper under Section 5 
of the Press and Regisuiion of Books Act, 186^, shall be deemed to be annulled. 

Deposit of Further 'Security 

10. Where security given in respect of any newspaper is declared forfeited, any 
person making a fresh declaration under section 5 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act, 1867 as publisher of such newspaper, or any other newspaper which is 
the same in substance as the said newspaper, shall deposit with the Magistrate before 
whom the declaration is made security to such agiount not being less than one 
thousand or more than ten thousand rupees, as the Magistrate may think fit to 

17 
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require, in money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Governm cnt of Indii. 

11. If, after such further security has been deposited, the newspaper again contain 
any words, sings or visible representations which »n the opinion lof the Local Govern¬ 
ment, are of the nature described in section 4, sub-sections (i) the Local Government 
may, by notice in writing to the publisher of such newspaper, stating or describing 
such words, signs or visible representation declare— 

(a) the further security so deposited and 

(b) all copies of such newspaper wherever found in British India to be forfeited to 
His Majesty. 

Power to Issue Search Warrants 

12. (i) Where any newspaper, book or other ‘document whefever printed appears 
to the Local Government to contain any words, signs or visible representations of the 
nature described in section 4, sub-section (i), the Local Government may by notifica¬ 
tion in the Ijc.il official Gazette stating the grounds of its opinion declare every copy 
of the issue of the newspaper, and every copy of such book or other document to 
be forfeited to His Majesty, and thereupon any pi lice officer may seize the same 
wherever found in British India, and any Magistrate may by warrant authorise any 
police-officer not below the rank of Sub-Inspector to enter upon any search for the 
same in any permises where any copy of such issue or any such book or other docu¬ 
ment may be or may be reasonably suspected to be 

(2) Every warrant issued under this section shall, so far as relates to a search, be 
executed in a manner provided for the execution of search warrants under the Code 
of Criminal Procedure i8q8. 

13. The Chief Customs officer or other officer authorized by the Local Govern¬ 
ment in this behalf may detain any package, brought whether by land sea or air, into 
British India which he suspects to contain any newspapers, books or other documents 
of the nature desciibed in section 4, sub-section (1), and shall forthwith forward 
copies of any newspapers, books or other documents found therein to such officer as 
the Local Government may appoint in this behalf to be disposed of in such manner 
as the Local Government may direct. 

Prohibition of Transmission by Post of Certain Newspapers 

No newspaper printed and published in British India shall be transmitted by post 
unless the printer and publisher have made a declaration under Section 5 of the 
Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, and the publisher has deposited security 
when so required under the Ordinance. 

Power to detain articles being transmitted by post 

^ Any officer in charge of a post office or authorised by the Post-Master General 
in this behalf may detain auy article other than a letter or parcel in course of trans¬ 
mission by post, which he expects to contain.— 

(a) any newspaper, book or other document containing words, signs or visible 
representations of the nature described in section 4, sub-section (i), or 

(b) any newspaper in respect of which the declaration required by section 5 of 
the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867 has not been made or the security 
required by this Ordinance has not been deposited by the publisher thereof, 

and shall deliver all such articles to such officer as the Local Government may 
appoint in this behalf to be disposed of in such manner as the Local Government 
may direct. 

Application to High Court io set aside Forfeiture Order 

16. Any person having an interest in any property in respect of which an order 
of forfeiture has been made under Sections 4, 6,9, ii or 12 may, within two months 
from the date of such order, apply to the High Court for the local area in which 
such order was made to set aside such* order on the ground that the newspaper, book 
or other document in respect of which the order was made did not contain any words, 
signs or visible representations of the nature described in section 4, sub-section (i) 
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Hearing By Special Bench 

17, Every such application shall be heard and determined by a Special Bench of 
the High Court composed of three judges or, where the High Court consists of less 
than three Judges, of all the Judges. 

Order Of Special Bench Setting Aside Forfeiture 

18. (1) If it appears to the Special Bench that the words, signs or visible represen¬ 
tations contained in the newspaper, book or other document in respect of which the 
order in question was made were not of the nature described in section 4, sub-section 
(i) the Special Bench shall set aside the order of forfeiture. 

Where there is a difference of opinion among the Judges forming the Special 
Bench, the decision sffell be in accordance with the opinion of the majority (if any) 
of these Judges. 

(3) Where there is no such majority which concurs in setting aside the order in 
question, such order shall stand. 

Evidenxe To Prove Nature Or Tendency Of Newspapers 

On the hearing of any such application with reference to any newspaper, any copy 
of such newspajicr published after the commencement of this ordinance may be given 
in evidence in aid of the proof of the nature or tendency of the words, signs or visible 
representations contained in such newspaper, in respect of which the order of for¬ 
feiture was made. 

Procedure In High Court 

Every High Court shall, as soon as conveniently may be, frame rules fo regulate 
the procedure in the case of such applications, the amount of the costs thereof and 
the execution of orders passed thereon, and until such rules are framed the practice 
of such court in proceedings other than suits and appeals shall apply, so far as may 
be practicable, to such applications. 

Jurisdiction Barred ! 

Every declaration of forfeiture purporting to be made under this Ordinance shall 
as against all persons, be conclusive evidence that the forfeiture therein referred to 
has taken place, and no proceeding purporting to be taken under this Ordinance 
shall be called in question by any court, except the High Court on such application 
as aforesaid, and no civil or criminal proceeding, except as provided by this Ordi¬ 
nance, shall be instituted against any person for anything done or in good faith inten¬ 
ded to be done under this Ordinance. 

Whoever keeps in this possession a press for the printing of books or papers 
without making a deposit under section 3 or scciion 5, when required so to do, shall 
on conviction by a Magistrate be liable to the penalty to which he would be liable 
if he had failed 10 make the declaration prescribed by section 4 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867. 

Whoever publishes any newspaper without making a deposit under section 8 or 
section 10, when lequired so to do, or publishes such newspaper knowing that such 
security has not been deposited, shall, on conviction by a Magistrate, be liable to the 
penalty to which be would be liable if he had failed to make the declaration pres¬ 
cribed by section 5 of the Press and Registration of Book Act, 1867. 

Where a deposit is required from the keeper of a printing press under sub-section 
(i) or sub-section (3) of section 3 or under section 5, such press shall not be used 
for the printing or publishing of any newspaper, book or other document until de¬ 
posit has been made. 

Where any printing-press is used in con^avention of sub-section (1), the Local 
Government may, by notice in writing to the keeper thereof, declare the press io 
used and any other printing-press found in or upon the premises where such press 
was so used, to be forfeited to His Majesty : and the provisions of section 7 shall 
apply. 

return of deposited SECUPfTY IN CERTAIN CASES 

Where any person has deposited any security under this Ordinance and ceases to 
keep the press in respect of which such security was deposited, or being a publisher 
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makes a declaration under section 8 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, 
he may apply to the Magistrate within whose jurisdiction such press is situated for 
the return of the said security ; and thereupon such security shall, upon proof to 
the satisfaction of the Magistrate and subject to the provisions hereinbefore contained, 
be returned to such person. 

SERVICE OF NOTICES 

25. Every notice under this Ordinance shall be sent to a Magistrate, who shall 
cause it to be served in the manner provided for the service of summonses under the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

OPERATION OF OTHER LAWS NOT BOVCOTTED 

26. Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to prevent any person from being 
prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which constitutes an offence 
against this Ordinance. 

27. So long as this Ordinance remains in force, all declarations required to be made 
under section 4, section 5, section 8 and section 8A of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act, 1867, shall be made in a presidency town before the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate and elsewhere before the District Magistrate. 


Sholapur Martial Law Ordinance 

The Viceroy*! Statement 

On the May 1930 His Excellency the Viceroy promulgated the Sholapur 
Martial Law Ordinance to regulate military administration. 

His Excellency’s statement giving reasons said : ‘‘ Following on the very serious 

outbreaks of disorder that took place in the Sholapur city it became plain that the 
civil authorities were unable even with military aid to restore order and regain con¬ 
trol. Accordingly at the request of the civil authorities the military undertook the 
duty of restoring law and order. The Government of Bombay have endorsed this 
action which they regard as essential and have moved my Government for the promul¬ 
gation of the Ordinance to regulate the administration of Martial Law. Being satis¬ 
fied that the continuance of martial law in Shclapur is for the time being necessary 
I have accordingly, under the powers conferred upon me by Section 72 of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act, promulgated an Ordinance which empowers the military autho¬ 
rities to make regulations for administering Matrial Law in Sholapur and provide for 
other matters connected therewith.** 

Text of the Ordinance 

The following is the text of the Ordinance : 

Ordinance IV of 1930. an Ordinance to provide for the proclamation of Matrial 
Law in the town of Sholapur and its vicinity to empower the military authorities to 
make regulations for administering it and to provide for other matters concerned 
therewith. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide for the 
proclamation of Martial Law in the town of Sholapur and its vicinity to empower 
the Militiry authorities to make regulations and issue orders to provide for the public 
safety and* the restoration and maintennnee of order and to provide for other matters 
connected with the administration of Martial Lavr, 

Now therefore the Governor-General in exe*'cise of the powers referred by Section 
72 of the Government of India Act, is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance :— 

1. This Ordinance may be calledithe Sholapur Martial Law Ordinance 1930. 

2. It shall extend to the area.comprised in the Municipal limits of the town of 
Sholapur in the Bombay Presidency. 
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(1) Provided that the Governor General-in-Council may by modification in the 
“ Gazette of India extend this Ordinance to any other area comprised in or to the 
whole of the District of Sholapur. 

(2) In any area to which this Ordinance extends, Martial Law shallbe in force and 
shall be proclaimed by such means and in such manner as the Local Government 
may direct, and shall remain in force in any such area until withdrawn by the Go* 
ernor General-in-Council by modification in the " Gazette of India *’whereupon the 
provisions of this Ordinance shall cease to apply in such area. 

(3) Provided that no failure to comply with any direction of the Local Government 
as to the manner of proclamation in any area shall invalidate anything done in the 
administration of marital law in pursuance of this Ordinance in that area . 

Provided further tha^the validity of any sentences passed or of anything already 
done or suffered or any liability incurred or indemnity granted in accordance with the 
provisions of this Ordinance shall not be affecte I by reasons only of the fact that this 
Ordinance has ceased to be in force. 

Appointments of Military Commanders 

3. In any area in which Martial Law is, for the time being in force, the Commandcr- 
in-Chief in India or the Generil 0 . 1 fi:er Con n in ling-in-Chief sliall appoint one or 
more military officers not being lower in rank than a Lieufenant-Colonel, to the Mili¬ 
tary Commanders to administer Martial Law (my such officer being hereinafter refer¬ 
red to in this Ordinance as “The Military Commander") an 1 the Military Com¬ 
mander shall exercise his powers in respect of such area or such part thereof (herein¬ 
after referred to as an “ administration area*’) as the appointing authority may 
direct. 

Power to make Regulations 

4. (i) Subject to the provisions of this Ordinance the Military Commander shall have 
power to make regulptions to provide for the public safety and the restoration and 
maintenance of order and as to the powers and duties of military o(fi:ers and others 
in furtherance of that purpose : 

(2) Such regulations may provide that any contravention thereof or of any order is¬ 
sued thereunder or supplementary thereto shall be punishabl e with any punishment 
authorised by any law in force in anv part of British India, and any such contraven¬ 
tion shall for the purposes of this Ordinance be deemed to be an offence against a 
regulation or an order as the case may be. 

( 3 ) Ihc power to make regulations shall be subject to the following conditiorii?, 
namely ; 

( 1 ) In making any regulation, the Military Commander shall interfere with the 
ordinary avocations of life as little as may be consoDant with the exigencies of the 
measures which he deems to be required to be taken for the purposes of Martial 
Law: 

(II) Before making any regulation the Military Commander shall, if possible, 
consult the senior civil officer m direct charge of the Administration area in which 
he exercises power, but shall not be bound to follow his advice ; and 

(III) The penalty, if any, for the contravention of a regulation shall be specified 
therein. 

( 4 ) The Military Commander shall cause any regulation made by him to be 
published in such manner as he thinks best fitted to bring it to the notice of those 
affected, and shall transmit, through the normal channel, a copy of every regulation 
so made to the Commaudcr-in-Chicf in India. 

5 . ( 1 ) The Military Commander may, by an order in writing, empower any 
Magistrate or any military oflScer of seven ye^rs service not below the rank of a 
Captain to make Martial Law orders in any part of the administration area for the 
purpose of supplementing the regulations in tiat area and the punishment for the 
contravention of any such order shall be that specified in the regulation for the 
contravention of a Martial Law order provided that no order shall bo made which 
is inconsisteut with the regulations. . 

( 2 ) Every Magistrate or officer making a Martial Law order under sub-section (1) 
shall cause the same to be published in such a manner as he thinks best fitted to 
bring it to the notice of those affected. 
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( 3 ) A copy of every such order ehall, as soon as may be, be submitted to the 
militaiy C'ornmandor, who shall have power to add, to modify or rescind any such 
order in such a way as he thinks fit. 

( 4 ) Where a military commander has added to, modified or rescinded any order under 
sub-section ( 3 ), he shall forthwith communicate the fact to the Maj^istrato or officer 
who made the order and such Magistrate or officer shall thereupon cause to be 
published in the manner licreinbefore mentioned the order as so added to or 
modified or the fact that the order has been rescinded as the case may be. 

Communications with “enemy” 

6 (1) No person shall (a) communicate to the enemy or (b) with the intention of 
communicating it to the enemy collect, publish or attempt Is elicit any information 
. with respect to the movements, numbers, description, condition or disposition of any 
of His Majesty s forces or any police force engaged in administering Martial Law 
or in restoring or maintaining order or with respect to the plans or conduct or the 
supposed plans or eonduct of any military operations by any such forces, or with 
respect to any works or measures undertaken for or connected with or intended for 
the defence of any place. 

( 2 ) No person shall commit any act which is calculated to mislead or hamper the 
moremonts or imperil the sue^'css of any operations of His Majesty’s forces or any 
police force engaged in administering Martial Law or in restoring or maintaining 
order; 

( 3 ) Any poison who contravenes the provisions of sub-section ( 1 ) or sub-BCction 
( 2 ) shall he deemed to have committed an offence under fc^ection 128 of the Indian 
Penal Code, 

i 4 ) Any person A^ho voluntarily assists or relieves with money, victuals or ammuni¬ 
tion or knowingly harbours, protects or conceals any enemy, shall be punishable 
W’ith rigorous imprisonment which may extend to ten years or with fine or with both. 

Explanation :~ror the purposes of* this Bcction, the expression “enemy” means 
any mutineers, rebels or rioters against whom operations are being carried out by 
His Majesty’s forces or the police for the purpose of restoring or maintaining order 
in any area in which martial law is in force by or under the provisions of this 
Ordinance. 

7 . All offences punishable under this Ordinance shall be dealt with by the 
ordinary criminal courts exercising jurisdiction in the administration area iu tlic 
ordinary course of law'. 

8 Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section ( 2 ) of Section 4 , no court 
shall pass a scutencA; of whipping for any offence against a regulation or martial 
laAv order cxepi, where the offender has. in the commission of the offence, used cri¬ 
minal force within the ineaning of the Indian Penal Oode. 

9 . The ordinary civil courts shall continue to exercise civil jurisdiction in the areas 
in which martial law is in force by or under this Ordinance : provided that no 
civil court shall exercise any jurisdiction, by way of intcrterence, with any regula¬ 
tion or martial law order made under this Ordinance. 

10 . Centrav'cnnous of any regulation or order, made or issued in any administration 
area on or after the 12 th day of May and prior to the proclamation of Martial law 
in such area under section 2 by any*officer acting in the exercise of military con¬ 
trol for the purpose of providing for public safety or restoration or maintenance 
of order, shall be deemed to be offences against a regulation or martial law order 
in force in that area under this Ordirianee, and shall be triable or punishable as if 
any sentence authorised by any such aforesaid regulation or order were a sentence 
authorised by a regulation under this Ordinance 

11. Where on, or after the 12th day of May 1930 prior to the proclamation of mar¬ 
tial law under Bretion 2, in any adnjfiiiistration area any sentence has been pass^ 
by any officer acting in the exercise fjf military contiol for the purpose of provi¬ 
ding for the public safety or the restoration or maintenance of oraer in respect of 
any contravention of a regulation or order made or issued within the same period 
by any such officer, such sentence shall be deemed to be as valid as if it were a 
sentence passed under this offence against a regulation Ordinance iu respect of an 
offence against a regulation or ao martial law order in force in that area under this 
Ordinance, 

12. No suit, protection or dther legal proceeding whatsoever shall lie against any 
person for, or on account of, or in respect of any act, matter or thing ordered or 
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done or purporting to have been ordered or done (a) under this Ordinance or (b) in the 
exercise of military c5.itrol in any area for the purpose of providiii*^ for the public 
safety or the restoration, or the maintenance of order on or after the iJth day of May, 
1930 , and prior to the proclamation of martial law in such area under Section 2 . 

Provided that nothincr in this section shall prevent the institution of proceedings 
by or on behalf of the Gevernment ai^ainst any p*rsoii in respect of any matter 
where such person has not acted in irood futh and there is a reasonable belief that 
his action was not necessary for the aforementioned purposes. 

13 . Nothing in this Ordinance shall be construed as in dcrogition of any powers 
for the maintenance of law and order exercisable by the Governor-Ocueral-in-Council 
or any other authority. 

Regulations Framed 

The following are the Jbn regulations under the Martial Law :— 

No person shall assist or harbour auy person who is or has been actively 
engaged in the present or recent disorders by giving liitn information or supplying 
him shelter, food, drink, money, clothes, arms, ammuniLion, stores, forage or means 
of conveyance or by assisting him in any way to evade apprehension. Tiie maximum 
punishment for breach of the regulation is—five year;*’ rigorous imprisonment and line. 

Every person who (a) sees or comes m contact with persons who are actively 
engaged in the present or recent disorders or (b) conies to knowledge of the where¬ 
abouts or of the gatherings or intended movements of such nersons or (c) who 
knows or has reason to believe that any of his relatives or dipendents has joined or 
are about to join such persons shall without delay give full information thereof to 
the nearest military or civil authorities. The maximum punishment is live years’ 
rigorous imprisonment and fine. 

No person shall, save under a permit issued by the Administrator of Martial 
Law or under his authority, convene or attend any meeting or procession of more 
than five persons except in the ca'^e of a nmeting held hon'i file for religious 
purposes m a recognised place of worship. Maximum punishmentfive years’ 
rigorous imprisonment and fine. 

No person shall (a) disobey or neglect or defy any order duly made in accor¬ 
dance with the Martial Law Ordinance 1930 (hcreinatier called Ordinance) or tb) 
obstruct, impede or interfere in any manner with any olficer or other person who is 
carrying out the orders of anv authority administering the martial law or who is 
otherwise acting in execution of his duty under martial law or (c) makes any false 
statement, which he knows to be false in order to obtain the pass issued under 
martial law. Maximum punishment : F'lvc years and fine. 

No person shall destroy, deface or in any way tamper with any notice exhibited 
under the martial law, while such notice is in force. Maximum punishment: One 
year’s rigorous imprisonment and fine. 

Every person shall, when required to do so, give his correct name, address and 
produce the permit or pass to any military or civil officer acting under the autho¬ 
rity of these regulations or to any soldier or policemen in uniform. Maximum 
punishment : Two years and fine. 

The next regulation relates to the display of the Congress flag. 

The remaining regulations run ns follows : Every Administrator of martial law 
is hereby empowered to requisition such vehicles, property and labour as may be 
necessary for public service and authorise other civil and military officers to do the 
same in this area and every person to whom such requisition is addressed shall 
promptly comply with the same. Maximum punishment : Two years and fine. 

No person other than a military officer in uniform or perKon in possession of 
the pass issued by me (Ool. Paige, Commanding Otlicer) or under my authority is 
permitted to leave his or her house or compound where he or she may be between 
the hours 7 p. m. and sunrise. During those prohibited hours no person other 
than those excepted above is permitted to* use streets or roads. Any person 
disobeying this order is liable to be arrested *or if he evades or resists arrest is 
liable to Be fired on. Persons requiring passes in cases of necessity such as, child¬ 
birth or serious illness, should apply to the nearest military authority. The maxi¬ 
mum punishment is Three years and fine. 

No person shall disseminate false intelligence which he knows to be false or 
spread, despatch, publish or transmit informatior^ calculated to create alarm or 
despondency. The maximum punishment is five years and fine. 



Unlawful Instigation Ordinance 


On the noth Matf H. E. the Governor-General by a “Gazette Extra¬ 

ordinary” promiiljjjated two Ordinances. TUe first ordinance provides against 
infltif^ation to refusal of payment of certain liabilities under the title of the 
Unlawful Jnsti^^alioii Ordinance of l 930 .The statement reads an follows 

“At the meetirur of the Workintr Committee of the All-Imlia Con«:res-i Committee 
held recently at Allahsbad, a resolution was pissed to the effect that the time had 
arrived for the inanjjiiration of a no-tax canipai;;ii by non-piyment of specified 
taxes in certain provinces. Previous to the pissniii: of this resolution a mevemant 
for refusal of piyment of land nwenne had been started in eertain districts of 
Guzerat in the H^rnbiy Prc'.idency and attempts had been made in several other 
provinces to piirsuade revenue and taxpayers to withhold payment of their liabilities. 
The decision, above referred to, clearly contemplates wide extension of the Civil 
Uusobedionoo JMovoment in the shape of an appeal to the masses which must, if 
successful, involve f^rave reactions upon the ailministration and stability of the Btate. 
Taxes, ajiiainst which the movement is at present aimed, are sources of provincial 
revenue and thoir non-piyment would deprive local Government of a considerable 
part of the resources on which they depend for the cfiicieat conduct of the reserved 
and transfiwred (leparlments. 

‘ Wore the pro^jnimmc of the Congress to meet with any appreciable measure of success, 
its first result would be to deimvc the people of the advantaKC of the beneficent 
activities in which local Governments are now cn^jjaged. It is clear, however, that no 
Government can tolerate non-payment of its dues and that local Governments 
confronted with a challenge of this nature must exercise to the full the powers of 
realisation w’ith which they are by law invested. Oousequeneos will inevitably be 
sufferinp; and distress to those who respond to incitements of the Congress. Thus, 
both in the interests of the State and of the persons w’horn it is the design of the 
Congress to lead astray, it is necessary to stop in its initial stages a movement so 
fraught with dangerous cons(*quencc8. 

“While the law gives powers to proceed against persons who refuse to discharge 
their public liabilities, it dues not include provisions by which effective action can 
be taken against those who for policital purposes mislead and instigate others to 
their undoing. 

‘‘Having regard to these cousiderations and to the necessity of firm and prompt 
action against a movement, the object of which is to bring the administration to a 
standstill, I have deemed it necessary to promulgate an Ordinance by which local 
Governments may, as necessity is established, be invested with powers to deal 
effectively with persons who instigate others to withhold payment of certain lawful 
dues. 

“I have thought it proper to include within the purview of the Ordinance certain 
liabilities (for instance, rent of agricultural land) which, although not included in 
dues which form the present announced object of attack by rhe Congress, have been 
mentioned by them from time to time as coming within the scope of the civil 
disobedience movement and would indeed, in many parts of the country, form the 
inevitable object of attack if any movement were initiated to withold payment of 
revenue to the Government. ^ 

“The powers taken under the Ordintuice will not be used by the Local Governments 
to modify their revenue policy or to attenuate any concessions by way of suspensions, 
remissions or otherwise, which it is their practice to grant, norwill the ordinance be 
indirectly to give assistance to the landholders in the normal process of realisation of 
rent or to facilitate enhancement of rent. It will be confined strictly to its declared 
purpose, namely, to prevent the inst^ation in pursuance of a political movement which 
IB intended to disorganise the administration and which must, if successful, 
damage the whole economic structure of the society. It shall have the support 
of air those who desire to resist a plain threat to orderly progress and stable 
government. 
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Text of the Ordinance 

The following is the text of the Ordinance :— 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide 
against the instigation to the illegal refusal of the payment of certain liabilities now; 
therefore in exercise of the powers conferred by Section 72 of the Government of 
India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance : 

I. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance 1930. 

(2) In extends to the whole of British India including British Baluchistan, and 
the Sonthal Parganas. 

U. iD The Governor-Gcneral-in-C5ouncil may by notification in the “Gazzette of 

India,” empower any local Government to make declarations under sub-sections ( 2 ) 
and (3). • 

(2) A local Government empowered in this behalf may, by notification in the local 
official “Gazette” declare that any part of the province or the whole province shall 
be a notified area for the purposes of this Ordinance. 

(3) Such local Government may further, by the same or by a subsequent notification, 
declare that in such notifitjd area, land revenue or any sum recoverable as arrears of 
land revenue, or any tax, rate, cess or other due or amount payable to the Govern¬ 
ment or to any local authority or the rent of the agricultural land or anything 
recoverable as arrears of or along with such rent, shall be a notified liability. 

III. Whoever, by words, either spoken or written, or by signs, or by visible represen¬ 
tations, or otherwise, instigates expressly, or by implication any person or class of 
persons, not to pay, or to defer the payment of any notified liability, and whoever 
does any act with intent, or knowing, to be likely, that any words, signs or visible 
representations, containing such instigation shall thereby be communicated, directly 
or indirectly, to any person or class of persons in a notified area in any manner 
whatsoever, shall bo punishable with fine or with both. 

IV. (a) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure 1898, 
an offence punishable under this Ordinance shall bo cognisable and non-bailablc. 

No magistrate*.shall take cognisance of any offence punishable under this Ordi¬ 
nance except upon a report in writing of the facts which constitute such an offence 
made by a police officer not below the rank of a Bub-Inspector. 

V. (l) Where (a) any newspaper or hookas defined in the Press and Registration of 
Books Act 1867, or (b) any document, wherever made, appears to the local Government to 
contain any matter the publication of which is punisnable under Section 3, the local 
Government may, by notification in the local official “Gazette,” stating the grounds 
of its opinion, cleclare every copy of the issue of the newspaper containing such 
matter and every copy of such book or other document to be forfeited to IIis Majes¬ 
ty, and thereupon any police officer may seize the same wherever found in British 
India, and any Magistrate may, by warrant, authorise any police officer not below 
the rank of a Sub-Inspector, to enter upon and seize any copy of such issue or any 
such book or other document as may or may be reasonably suspected to con¬ 
tain matter punishable under section 3. 

(2) In sub-section (1) “document” includes also any printing, drawing or photo¬ 
graph or other visible representation. 

(3) An order of forfeiture under sub-section (1), shall be deemed to bean order of 
forfeiture under Section 99-A of the Code of Criminal Procedure 1898, and Sections 
99-B, 99-C, 119-D, 99-E, 99-F and 99-G, shall apjily thereto, with such modifications 
as may be required to adapt them to the provisions of this Ordinance. 

The Anti-Intimidation Ordinance 

The sixth Ordinance issued by the Governor-General on the 30th May IgSO 

f rovides gainst certain forms 01 intimidatioh under the title of “Prevention of 
ntimidation Ordinance of 1930.” The statement runs as follows :— 

“From the begining of the civil dioobediciice movement it has been part of the 
programme of the Congress to use for various purposes the methods of picketing in 
order to make their will prevail. At the recent meeting of the Working Committee 
of the All-India Congress Commiitee, held at Allahabad, resolutions were passed, 
which urged the adoption of such methods on ?nore intensive lines. Information 
received by my Government makes it plain that aq^ivities of this kind are now being 
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pursued in various places in such a manner as gravely to interfere with the liberty 
of individuals in many directions. 

The most common object with which picketing and other kinds of molestation 
and intimidation are being employed is for the purpose of preventing the sale of 
foreign goods or liquor. It is no part of the duty of my Government, and certainly 
it IS not their desire, to take steps against any legitimate movements directed to these 
ends. They are anxious to see the promotion of indigenous Indian industries and 
it is perfectly legitimate for any person in advocacy of this oliject to urge 
uie use of Indian goods to the utmost extent of which Indian industry is capable. 
Nor have 1 anything but respect for those who preach the cause of temperance. 
But, what is not legitimate is for those who desire tlicse ends, proper as they are 

tbemselves, to pursue them by means amounting in effect to intimidation of 
individuals and to endeavour to force their views on others, not by argument but 
by the coercive eflect of fear. When resort is had to such'" meihods, it becomes 
necessary for the Government to protect the natural freedom of action of those who 
may wish to sell and those who wish to buy. 

Unscrupulous effects are also being made by the organisers of the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience movement to bring pressure to beai on Government servants to resign 
their posts or fail in tlnar duty. The methods employed incliule not only various 
forms of molestations and intimidation but also deiinitc attcnijits to use the weapon 
of boycott against Government servants. Thus it is found that in ditferent parts of 
the country not only are residences of GovernnKMit servants picketed and they them¬ 
selves and their relatives subjirtod to threats of injury to life o properly, but 
organised attempts are made to refuse them necessary bujiplies, use of transport and 
tenancy of houses. These methods have reached thi^ir maximum intensity in (luzerat 
but they are also being practised in other jiarls of the country. 

In normal eireumstaiiecs w’hcn intiniiilation is a eoinparativi'ly rare oflence, 
ordinary law suffices. lint when, as now, intimidation in its various iorms is care¬ 
fully organised and constitutes an important part of the programme of a movement 
designed to paralyse Government and to cot‘ree the public, it is necessary to deal 
rapidly and t-ffectively wdth a menace to public liberty. 1 have accordingly thought 
it essential to promulgate an ordinance w’hieh is dcsigiKxl to protect thi; public iti 
general against mohstation and intimidation to cheek the boycott of Government 
servants. 

Those powers will not be used to impede or interfere with the li‘gitimate promo¬ 
tion of any economic movement which has for its olijeets the furtherance of the 
indigenous enterprise, nor will they be exercised in legard to any genuine labour 
dispute uneonnoeted WMth political objects. The ordinance is directed only against 
certain illegitimate activities which are being organised by the leaders of the Civil 
Disobedience movement. It will be withdrawn as soon as those aetiviiies cease. The 
Ordinance, moreover, has been so drafted as to be applied only wfiero powers are 
actually required. It will not be applied to any province in which the Local 
CTOvernmoiit has not satisfied my Governm«‘nt that activities of thi‘ (Jivil Disobe¬ 
dience movement have rendered its application necessary. Further, within a pro¬ 
vince, powers to deal w'lth molestation or wMth bojeott of Governnient servants will 
come_ into force only in those areas in which the local Government considers that 
the situation necessitates their ap])licatioii, but where the sUuation so demands, I 
have no doubt that it is my duty to ernpow’cr the local Government to give protec¬ 
tion to those who merely desire to carry on their lawful business and pursuits without 
let or hindrance and to safeguard public servants as far as may be against the 
d^aiiy^^T^^ them by means of boycott of the ordinary requirements of 

Text of the Ordinance 


it necessary to provide against 


The following is the text of the Ordinance 
Whereas an emergency has arisen i hich makes 
certain forms of intimidation ; ^ 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers cunferrod bv Section 72 of the Govern- 
folbwhig^ oidiimnV^^ GoverHor-Oeneral is pleased to"^ make and promulgate the 

1, This Ordinance may be called the Prevention of Intimidation Ordinance 1930 . 

Chapter I.—Molestation 

Thii chapter shall have effect Mn specified areas in any province or throughout 
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a province as the Local Government may bo notification in the local official gazette 
direct. 

( 2 ) For tlie purposes of this chapter, a person is said to molest another person 
who, with a view to cause such other person to abstain from doing or to do any act 
which such other person has a right to do or to abstain from doing, obstructs or 
uses violence to or intimidates such other person or anyone in whom such a person 
is interested or loiters at or near a house where such a person, or anyone in whom 
such a person is interested, reMi<]es or works or carries on business or happens to 
be, or persistently follows him from place to place or interferes with any property, 
owned or used by liitn, or de})riv(‘B him of or hinders him in the use thereof. 

4 Whoever niol<*sts or abets the molestation of any person, shall be piinishablo 
with imprisonment whieii may extend to 6 months or >Mth fine or with both. 

5 . Notwithstanding atiything contained in the Code of Giiminal Procedure 1898 , 
an o/Tence punish.'iblc und(T iSection 4 shall be eognisablo and non-bailablc and no 
magistrate shall lake eognisanee of any sneh ofleuce except upon a report in writ¬ 
ing of the facts which constitute such an oircnce made by a police officer. 

Chapter II.—Boycotting. 

6. This chapter shall have effect in specihed areas in a province or throughout a 
province as the Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, 
direct. 

7 For the purposes of this chapter, (a) A person is said to ‘boycott* another 
person who refuses to deal or do business with or to supply goods to, or to let a 
house or land to, or to render any customary service to such person, or any person 
in whom such a person is interested or refuses to do so on the terms on which such 
things would be done in the ordinary course, or abstains from such professional or 
business relations as he would ordinarily maintain with such a person ; and 

(b) A “public servant" includes a public servant as defined in Section 21 of 
the Indian Penal Code and a servant of a local authority and a person belonging to 
any class of persons which the Local Government may by notification in the local 
official Gazette declare to be public servants for the purposes of this chapter. 

8. Whoever boycotts or abets the boycotting of a public servant, or threatens a 
public servant with boycotting shall he punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months orwilli fine or with both ; 

Provided that no person shall be convicted under this section if the court is satis¬ 
fied that his acts were not intended to prejudice the public servant boycotted or 
proposed or threatened to be boycotted in the discharge of the duties of his office, or 
to cause such public servant to terminate or withhold his services in the discharge 
of such duties or to commit a bieach of discipline. 

9 (i). An offence punishable under Section 8 shall be non-cognisable, and not¬ 
withstanding anything contametl in the second schedule to the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898, a case relating to such an offence shall, for the purpose of Section 
204 of said Code, be deemed to be one in which a warrant should issue in the first 
instance. 

(2) Where information is given to the officer in-charge of a police station of the 
commission N\uhin the limits of such station, of an offence punishable under Section 
8, he shall deal with in the manner provided in Section 154 of the said Code, and not¬ 
withstanding anything contained in sub section (1) of Section 155 of the said Code 
he shall investigate the case as if he had received an order from a competent 
magistrate under sub-secNon {2) of that section. 

Chapter III.—Supplemental. 

10. No Magistrate other than a preside'ncy Magistrate or a Magistrate of the 
first class, shall take cognisance of or try any offence under the Ordinance.^ 

11. The Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, 
declare that any offence punishable under Section 188 of the Indian Penal Code or 
any offence of criminal intimidation when committed in any area specified in the 
notification shall nolwiih tanding anything coi|tained in the Code of Criminal 
Procedure 1898, be cognisable and non-bailable, and thereupon the said Code shall, 
while such notification remains in force, be deemed to be amended accordingly. 



Riots and Disturbances 

The Peshawar Riot 

The riot at Peshawar commenced on the 23 rd April IgSO and continued for the 
next few days. The following official communique announcing an official enquiry to 
be held shortly was issued by the Government of India on the ^qth May. A non-official 
enquiry under Mr. V. j. Patel was also held and a report was issued but it was put 
under a ban by the Government of India. 

“As persistent and deliberate attempts are being made by the Congress organi¬ 
sations, in pursuance of their own ends, gravely to misrepresent the recent events at 
Peshawar, the Government of India desire without prejudice to the full enquiry 
which will shortly be held under the orders of the Chief Commissioner, to place 
before the public the facts as reported to them. 

“For seven months past, agitators belonging to the Congress and Naujawan 
Bharat Sabha have been attempting to produce unrest in the North-West Frontier 
Province, partly through preparatious for a civil disobedience movement and partly 
by exploitation of the local grievances. Regardless of the fact that the Congress 
Par<^y, as a whole, were among the most enthusiastic supporters of the Sarda Act in 
the Legislative Assembly, Congress workers in the North-West Frontier Province, 
in their attempts to sow dissension between the Government and the people, have 
done their utmost to misrepresent its objects and provisions, and to hold it up as an 
oppressive law passed by the Government, although the social evil which the Act is 
designed to remove, namely, the consummation of marriages before puberty, is 
believed to be non-existent in the North-West Frontier Province These agitators 
have not hesitated to instil into the minds of the population of that province, the 
belief that the Act is designed to offend their religious beliefs and then social customs. 

“Side by side with the appeal to religious pissions, the members of the Naujawan 
Bharat Sabha have attempted to disseminate Communist doctrines in the villages of 
the Peshawar district In order to protect the people of the Province from the 
consequences of an agitation which was beginning to produce <langerous effects, the 
local Government decided to arrest, on April 23rd, certain leaders of the Congress and 
Youth movements who composed the local ‘?o called “War CountiT*, and who were 
directing the Civil Disobedience movement. Nine of the 11 persons against whom a 
warrant had been issued were arrested, without disorder, but the other two are said 
to have been forcibly rescued by a mob from police cutsody. The matter was at 
once reporteil to the Deputy Commissioner who proceeded in his own car towards the 
Kabuli Gate of the City, being accompanied by three armoured cars On the way, 
he was informed that the two prisoners had given themselves up, and he thereupon 
ordered the armoured cars to remain behind and proceeded, without escort, towards 
the Kabul Gate. He was met by the Assistant Supdt. of Police, who reported that a 
very violent crowd was near the Kabul Gate and that the police were unable to deal 
with the stituation. The Assistant Superintendent of Police had himself been injured 
by a brickbat thrown by one of the crowd. 

“The Deputy Comissioner then called up the armoured cars, and proceeded in his 
own car to within about 200 yards of the Kabul Gate, where the reserve police were 
drawn up faced by a crowd in a state of^ high excitement. One of the leaders was 
armed with an axe and many memberst of the crowd were armed with bricks. The 
Deputy Commissioner entered the leading armoured car, and passed through the gate 
the crowd giving way to the car, but pelting it with bricks and stones. As it passed 
the inside gate an Assistant Superintendent of Police was being attacked with brick¬ 
bats The armoured car in which the Deputy Commissioner was seated continued 
at a slow pace along the bazaar and then, having turned, went back towards 
the Kabul Gate. There the second armoured car was at a stand still with a despatch 
rider under the wheels. The man, it is alleged, had been knocked off his bicycle by 
a blow on the head dealt by a member of the crowd, and the armoured car had then 
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run over him. The same car, in the confusion, had also run over one or perhaps two 
persons in the crowd, whose excitement had been increased by the accident. 

'The Deputy Commissioner got out of the armoured car in order to confer with 
the police officers and persuade the crowd to disperse. When he was attempting 
to argue with the rioters, he was assaulted with stones and brick-bats. In the 
meantime, a military officer belonging to an armoured car was attacked by a rioter 
who tried to wrest his pistol from him. At the same time, the mob pressed forward 
and forced the police up the steps of the police station The Deputy Commissioner 
and the Superintendent of Police still made endeavours to appease the crowd and 
persuade them to disperse peacefully But the Deputy Commissioner was knocked 
senseless by a brick thrown by one of the crowd, and W4s earned inside the police 
station where police offidfers and men had also to retire. 

•‘Meanwhile, the crowd attacked the armoured cars and set fire to one of them, 
thus forcing the crew to descend One member of the crowd who attempted to take 
refuge in the second car was attacked by a rioter with a crowbar, and escaped 
only by firing his revolver. The second armoured car was under heavy attack by 
rioters armed with hatchets, crowbars and stones, and it was at this stage that the 
Deputy Commissioner who had recovered consciousness authorised the crew 
to fire. Fire was opened in short bursts, and the mob immediately fled. 

‘The foregoing represents the account of the initial incidents of the riot received 
up-to-date, but the whole matter will come under further examination in the course 
of the enquiry which is to be held. 

“Subsequently, sporadic rioting occured during the day at different points in the 
city, and all attempts failed to pacify the mob. Reports show that, throughout the 
day, firing by the troops and the police was witheld until the last possible moment, and 
on several occasions a hand to hand struggle was in progress between them and the 
crowd before the order was given to fire. Fire was restricted to the minimum, and 
was well controlled, the number of shots fired in all being J09 only. 

“In view of the propagation of deliberate mis statements by interested persons in 
regard to the origin and nature of the riot the Government of India desire to invite 
particular attention to certain features. It is freely alleged that firing was unprovoked 
and excessive. The facts detailed above are sufficient to refute this charge. The 
Deputy Commissioner, in his desire to avoid the necessity of firing, risked his life m 
endevouring to persuade a hostile and excited mob to disperse. The first shot was 
fired from a revolver by a member of the crew of an armoured car purely in self- 
defence when he was the victim of a murderous attack. The order for firing by the 
armoured car was given only after a British soldier had been killed. Another 
armoured car had been set on fire, and the crew were being attacked. Throughout 
the rioting, according to the reports received, utmost forbearance was shown by the 
military and the police. 

“The death-roll among the rioters is believed to be about 20. In addition, some 
30 wounded received medical treatment in the Government and Mission hospitals, 
in addition there are doubtless some cases of injured who were unwilling to go to 
hospitals for treatment although an assurance was given by the Chief Commissioner 
that those admitted to hospital would not be prosecuted for participation in the riot 
and allowing for these, the probable number is about 60. Neither the Government 
of India nor the local Government has made any attempt to conceal the number of 
casualties and the above statement represents the best estimate they are able to 
form on the information available. Malicious reports have been spread that the 
number of casualties was greatly in excess of the official estimate, and that a large 
number of rioters were deliberately shot dowip in cold blood. There is no truth what¬ 
ever in these rumours and the public should give no credence to them. 

“On the same day as the riots occurred^ at Peshawar, namely, the 23rd of April, 
attempts were made to create disorder at Charsadda in connection with the arrest of 
certain local agitators. A considerable crowd collected outside the lock-up with 
intention of rescuing the arrested persons. It was however dispersed without resort to 
firing. On the next day a further demonstratior.1 was made at Charsadda which was 
again disperssed without firing. That evening, the leaders were removed from 
Charsadda jail. 

“Subsequent to the events of the 23rd no firing has taken place at Peshawar. 



THE madras disturbances [ 13 MAY *30 

The members of the Congress and Naujawan Bharat Sabha organisations have howr- 
ever carried on active revoUitionarv propaganda in the city and in the villages of the 
Peshawar District and have made attempts to influence some of the Trans-Border 
tribes against the British Government A feature of their campaign is believed to 
have been the propagation of communist doctrines, and the display of communist 
standards and symbols. Deliberate attempts to arouse feeling against the Govern¬ 
ment on account of the Sarda Act have continued, and resort has been made to most 
unscrupulous methods in this connection. On the 29th of April and subsequent days 
the Peshawar Congress Committee issued posters and bulletins staling that they 
were in correspondence with the Haji of Taungzii who on their invitation was raising 
Lashkar with the intention of entering Peshawar District. The Haji has advanced 
with a small force towards the border of the Peshwar Di^rict and he has been 
attempting to persuade the various tribes to join him. 

‘‘His overtures however have met with no response. It is thus apparent that the 
Congress and the Naupiwan Bharat Sabha oiganisaiions have been engaged in 
fomenting open rebellion against the Government as by law established and the Local 
Government^ with the full approval of the Government of Indi^i, has declared them to 
be unlawful associations under the provisions of the Criminal law Amendment Act of 
1908 

“On the 4(h May, the necessary measures were taken to carry out the ariest of 
certain persons inside the Peshawar city In the early hours of the morning, the city 
was occupied bv troops in strength, and with this military support, the police 
proceeded to take possession of and search the head quartets offices of the two 
associations They also arrested seven leading agitators, and ten persons of 
notoriously bid ch iracter who had acted sinc^ the 23rd as leaders of the city gangs. 
No resistance was offered to the arrests, and there was little excitement in the city. 
In some quarters the shops were shut, but in others they remained open all day, and 
business was earned on as usual . The Affndi Khassadars co-operated with the 
police in the maintenance of or<ler, and those tribesmen who were in the city on 
their own hu‘^iness took little interest in the proceedings The Kurram Mehta have 
given valuable assistance to the authorities Not a single shot was fired on the 
and up to the time of the issue of this communique the Government has received no 
information of any untoward incident. 

“The Military are acting in support of the civil authorities who remain in charge of 
the situation, but the jirescnce of the troons enable the police to carry out their 
function which for some days they had been unable to fully perform. As soon as the 
civil aiithomies no longer require military support, the troops will be withdrawn fiom 
the city The Congress and Naujiwan Bharat Sabha organisations have shown, in 
their anxiety to injure the Government, a complete disregard of the dangers to the 
rest of India arising from thcMi'vain and criminal attemnts to stir up trouble on the 
Frontier and to embroil the Mahomedans in a movement opposed to their true 
interests. The Local Government, wdth the full support of the Government of India, 
are taking all necessary measures to prevent the intribuesof these evil doers endanger¬ 
ing the peace of the Province and the Government are confident that, with the 
collapse of this reveluntionary conspirancy, the friendly relations between them and 
the people will continue unimpaired.’* 


The Madra^ Disturbances 

The Government of Madras issued, on the IHth May 1030 ^ the following commu¬ 
nique to the Press on the distmbances in Madras :— 

‘*ln view of the series of disorders^ which took place in the Madras City between 
22nd and 27th April (both dates inclusive) and of the widely-spread criticisms on the 
conduct of the City Police during that period, the Government have obtained a 
special and detailed report from the Commissioner. They have further had the 
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advantage of a discussion with a number of gentlemen of standing, who were in 
Madras at the time and who have been received at special interviews by His Exce¬ 
llency the Governor and have expressed to him their considered views. Government 
have also perused the published resolutions of various public bodies and associations 
and the verdict of the jury at the inquest, held on the 28ih instant. The Commissioner’s 
report, with its two enclosures published as an annexure to this order, gives fully the 
sequence of events. Government, after full consideration of tlie report and ihe 
other representations that have been put forward, must hold that the conduct of all 
ranks of the force throughout, is not only not blameworthy bur in the highest degree 
commendable. The local situation arising on the one hand from the general unrest, 
created by the Civil Disobedience movement and on the other from the continued 
closure of Choolai Mills, was full of dangerous possibilities. Until the forenoon of 
23nd April, however, nofliing beyond minor conflicts took pilace between police patrols 
and those who sought by violent methods to induce observance of hartal after 11 a. m. 
on that day. Two serious collisions occurred The first was between the police and 
theC ioolai Mill hinl pr ic i ^sion, w'lich formed itself into a rifit-nis mob of not less 
than 1500 strong, and probably far larger, whose declared in'ention was to compel 
closure of every shop in the city. 

*‘The second collision occurred a little later, when the disorderly elements formed 
from persons, who had attended Mr. Prakas.im’s meeting and li.id disregarded his 
injunction to disperse quietlv homewards, joined the forces with the members of mill- 
hand mob, who had rallied in both cases The Police were aiiacki l and forced to 
disperse the crowd by lathi charges. In the evening of the same day, what might 
have been a very serious riot was averted by the admirable restraint displayed by the 
men of the Middelesex Regiment, who, while returning from firing practice on the 
beach range, were followed and stoned by a nunber of young hooligans, clctacheil 
from a largely-attended meeting, which was being held hard by, to protest against the 
conviction of Satyagrahi leaders on the previous day. His Excellency the Governor 
in Council desires to place on record his cordial appreciation of the conduct of the 
military under grave provocation on this occasion. 

Events Of Friday, 25TH April 

“Learning that a further public meeting was contemplated for the following evening, 
the Commissioner of Police very properly issued an order under Section 41 of the 
Police Act prohibiting all meetings at the High Court Beach between 4 and 10 p m. 
in view of the tVanger to the peace which such githerings involved and duly renewed 
it from day to day until the 27ih This order was not tlisobeved but, as previously 
announced, a body of Saty?«grahis, supported by Congress volunteers, about one 
hundred in all, including two ladies, .itiempie 1 to proceed to the same Be ich for the 
manufacture of salt on the 25th morning. One their march they attracted a consider¬ 
able number of followers from the s’rcet and the number of this unlawful 
assembly, when it was met by the Commissioner of Police and his officers with 
twenty men and two sowars, are estimated at about three hundred. The majority 
obeyed the police warning to disperse, but the Satyagrahis and the attendant voljn- 
teers met the order with defiance and, after the ladies had complied with the Com¬ 
missioner’s request to stand aside, were dispersed by a lathi charge delivered by ten 
men acting under the orders of the Deputy Commissioner. The Government are 
satisfied that, in dealing with this emergency, excessive force was not used by the 
police and they cannot too strongly deprecate the wantonly exaggerated statements 
as to the strength of the police force engaged and the seriousness of the injuries 
inflicted upon Satyagrahis to which so much currency has been given. 

Events of Sunday fuE 27TH April. 

“The final and by far the most serious distuibance was that which occurred on the 
evening of the 37th April. The report of the Commissioner of Police gives full 
details of the affair in all its phases and the Government have only a few general 
observations to make. It is evident that, at the outset, the position was rendered 
hazardous by the sudden and unanticipated adveniJ of Choolai strikers disappointed 
and exasperated at the eleventh hour by the refusal of the management to reopen the 
mill on the 38th. The presence, a short distance Away on the sands, of a large 
public gathering, attracted to what had been widely advertised as an “all parties” 
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meeting, was an added complication and the nature of the ground making it an easy 
matter to surround the small police force rendered the task of the latter highly difficult. 
It is, in the opinion of the Government, a convincing testimony to the discipline, 
courage and Constance of all ranks that the mob, during this first phase of the riot, 
was dispersed and driven from the beach after a prolonged conflict lasting nearly an 
hour by a force of about two-hundred men on foot and seventeen sowars without 
recourse to firing. The task of the police might have been easier if they had opened 
fire and the conduct of a section of the mob would have fully justified this course. 
But, as the Commissioner of Police observes, increasing darkness and wide distribu¬ 
tion of the mob rendered it impossible to bring the situation under control by gunfire 
without much bloodshed and the Government must hold that he rightly refrained. 

“The second phase of the riot arose owing to a large and more desperate section of 
the mob, about two thousand in number, withdrawing from th% Marina and the beach 
and entrance to the Pycroft's Road with detachments in open spaces on either side 
which enabled them in addition to a frontal attack to subject the police to a heavy 
crossfire of missiles It is evident that to dislodge them and force them back firing 
was inevitable, but it was throughout resorted to with the utmost reluctance and only 
after due warning had been given and was so judiciously controlled by the Com¬ 
missioner himself that, from the first to the last, only seven shots were fired. As too 
often happens on such occasion some of the victims were persons who were probably 
not active combatants and His Excellency the Governor in Council desires to record 
his regret at the tragic death in particular of Mr. E. K Govindaswami Mudaliar 
whose presence on the scene appears to have been accidental. 

“H is Excellency the Governor in Council is convinced by the examination which 
he has made of the matter, and in this view he is confident that every fair-minded 
person will agree with him, that throughout these disturbances the Commissioner and 
his officers displayed the utmost coolness, gallantry and restraint and were admirably 
seconded by the staunchness and discipline of their subordinates. Both on the 22nd 
and again on the 27th, any hesitation or weakness on their part would, having regard 
to the magnitude and temper of the mob opposed to them, have been fraught with 
the most dangerous consequences to the lives and property of the citizens of Madras. 
Mr. Cunningham and all ranks of the M idras City Police are heartily to be con¬ 
gratulated upon the succesful issue of their unflagging devotion to duty in circumstanc¬ 
es of ususual stress.” 


The Sholapur Disturbances 

The following communique on the disturbances at Sholapur on the Sth May^ 1930 
was Issued by the Directore of Information, Bombay : 

‘*ln view ef the many stories which have been circulated regarding the recent 
disturbances at Sholpur, Government desire to place before the public the following 
account of the events there which is based on all the information now available and 
is believed to be substantially accurate. 

“The first sign of trouble was noticed when the mill-hands of the Sholapur Spinning 
and Weaving Mill left their mill on the morning of May 7, in pursuance of instructions 
which they had received from outside sources that there should be a second day's 
hartal in consequence of Mr. Gandhi's arrest. 

“There had been an entirely peaceful hartal on May 6, and on the evening of May 
6 it was understood that the mills would work as usual on May 7. These men 
proceeded to bring out the men of all the other mills in Sholapur. The greater num¬ 
ber of the workers remained quiet but some marched on the city, and as they went 
were joined by agitators and roughf from the city. 

“On their way the mob stoned a railway train and set fire to-a Municipal Ghauki. 
As they went on, stone throwing • increased. The District Superintendent of Police 
and other officers received minor injuries and two police constables were seat to 
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hospital with wounds. By 10-30 a. m. a section of the crowd, which was by this time 
estimated to number 10,000, though accurate figures cannot be obtained, had begun the 
burning of liquor shops. 

“The District Magistrate thereupon asked the Commandant of the local detach¬ 
ment of the G. 1 P. Railway lUttalion A F I. to embody such men as were available 
and he himself accompanied by the District Superintendent of Police with police 
motor lorries, went to the city where he found that the mob had broken into all the 
liquor and toddy shops except one in Sholapur city proper, had destroyed the liquor 
and were engaged in burning toddy barrels on the road. This mob dispersed after 
some slight use of force by the police. 

“By the afternoon it was reported that all was quiet .and the District Magistrate 
was assured by influent’ml persons that no processions would be held on the next day 
and that the mills would be allowed to woik. The police were kept standing by. 

“Events proved that the assurances given to the District Magistrate were worthless. 
At about 10 30 in the morning of May 8, the District Superintendent of Police was 
informed that some 900 men with ropes and axes had set out to destroy toddy trees. 
The District Magistrate and the District Superintendent of Police at once took out 
two lorries of armed police—25 in number—and fin ling these crowd cutting down 
and burning toddy trees arrested half a dozen of the men and dispersed the remainder, 

“When the party began to return, however, they found the road blocked by a large 
organised crowd, including one lorry full of men armed with lathis, approaching 
from the city. This crowd at once began to stone the police very heavily and 
endeavoured to hold up the lornes by blocking the road with stones and large water 
pipes which ha 1 been brought there in connection with certain repair in progress. 

“The District Magisir ite then repeatedly warned the crowd that unless way was 
made he would be compelled to order filing. His warnings had no effect and two 
rounds of rifle fire were ordered. 

“This temporarily cleared the road but the stoning still continued from the fields. 
One wounded man was here picked up and placed in a police lorry. A leader of the 
mob then came forward and said that if the arrested men were released he would 
prevail upon the crowd to disperse. His request was agreed to, but compliance haei 
no effect whatsoever and as the mob, which by this lime had increased to about 
10,000 continued to shower stones on the police and to advance with obvious inten¬ 
tion of attacking the lorries, further firing was ordere<l. This number of rounds fired 
on this occasion cann )t be exactly stated, but may have been as many as 40. 
The police were then able to enter the lorries an i return after having been severely 
stoned for one and a half hours during which time they had been able to cover only 
about a mile of road. The District .M.'gistrate, the District Superintendent of Police 
and almost every member of the party were badly hurt. 

“Soon after their return the District Magistrate and District Superintendent of 
Police were informed that the police were being attacked in the city. They again 
set out with two lorry loads of ])olice and accompanied by the Commandant of the 
A. F. I. contingent and a Lewis Gun detachment. There were no signs of the mob 
but they found the partially burnt bodies of two policemen in front of a gutted police 
station and the district courts on fire. 

“In view of the seriousness of the position, the District Magistrate decided to 
collect the non-combatants belonging to the official, mill and railway communities at 
the railway station. Three hundred women and children were thus gathered together 
and evacuated that evening to Poona. Since the previous day many families 
belonging to the several mercantile communities had been streaming out of 
Sholapur by road or rail. 

“In the meantime the police in the city wefc concentrated in the city police station 
and the city was patrolled by armed police in lorries. One of these lorries was 
attacked on several occasions and forced to fire in self-defence. The result of this 
patrolling was to prevent the mob from extending its activities towards the camp and 
railway station. At dusk all police were removed from the city police station to avoid 
the possibility of a Chauri Chaura or Malegaoq^ incident and except for a guard 
at police head-quarters were concentrated with tne A. F. I. contingent at the railway 
station. 

“Troops arrived from Poona at ii p.m. and a combined military and police patrol 
was immediately sent through the city which was reported quiet. 

19 
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“The next morning (gth) a similar patrol was sent out at 7 a.m. and again all was 
reported quiet At 11 a.m. a picket was established in the centre of the city and 
combined patrols of military and police sent out in motor lorries. Up to that time 
the known casualnes were 2 policemen muidered, 8 reported rnissit.g, 5 rioters killed 
and 26 attended to at the civil and two private hospitals. Motor lorry patrols 
continued their rounds of the city throughout the clay. 

“By this time the District Magistrate had promulgated an order under section 
144 of the Criminal Procedure Code forbidding the car ry mg of lathis, the holding of 
processions and meetings and the assembly of more titan 5 persons. Later during the 
day the Disiiict Magistrate after consultation with local influential Mahomedan 
gentlemen, modified his order under section 144 Crimin il Procedure Code in order 
to allow the Mahoniinedan community to attend their Idgahs for prayers 

“ rhroughout the day on May 10 the eny was patrolled and the Id prayers passed 
off quietly but towards the evening it was seen that the Order under Section 144 
Criminal Piocedure Code was being disregarded. A military patrol of two lorries, 
one of which had broken down, was surioun led by the crowd of several 
thousand people woo refused to ihsperse when ordeietl 10 do so bv a Magistrate. 
The lorry was extricated by lowing but u was cleir that the number of police and 
troops at the disposal of the aulhoiities was inadequate to control the situation in 
the city. 

“On May 11, following the arrival of another company of the 2nd-4ih Bombay 
Grenadiers wdth the Headquarters of the liattalion, it w.as dec ided to endeavour to 
regain control of the city by advancing peiinaneni posts and by the employment of 
moving patrols In puisuance of the jilan one company of Infintry was posted in 
Municijial bchool No 4 an I patrols sent out. The patrols encountered no distur¬ 
bances but repotted that the city polue stanon record room had been broken into and 
some of Its contents burnt. It was also learnt that Congress volunteers were 
making a pretence of running the administration of the city 

“At this time the armed force at the disposU of the District Magistrate amounted 
to about 250 Indian, 30 A, F. I. and between 60 ami 80 ])ohce ol whom the last 
named has been continuously on duly with little sleep since the morning of May ii, 
and almost all were more or less damaged by stones. 

“The position was that that the mobs scattered immediately at the sight of the 
troops, but showed the greatest ferocity when the police approaclied 'The police 
themselves, as a result of the atrocious murder of their lomrades, of their own injuries, 
and of anxiety for tlieir families, were in a highly excited state anrl ih auihoniies consi¬ 
dered that if the police were aiaeked by the mob, it might be impossible to control their 
fire. It was, therefore, almost essential that the pohee should he withdrawn temporarily 
and given a rest. In these circumstances, it was found impossible to take any further 
immediate steps to regain control of the town The position wts further reviewed on 
the morn'iig of the twelfth ; further reinfoicemenis were called for from Poena and 
the O C. with the concurrence of the District Magistrate recommended that on the 
arrival of reinforcements, Martial Law should be declaied. 

“The Goveinmentof Bombay were informed of this decision and agreed to accept it 
on the afternoon of May 12 'I he 2nd Battalion Royal Uls’er Rifles were irnmedi.Mely 
despatched from Poona. Wlnle thev were on the way, Marti.il Law was declared at 
8-30 p. m. on May 12. The Royal Ulster R'fles arrived before midnigl t. 

“The City was occupied by the troo.is at 4 50 a. m. on May 13, and Martial Law 
was put into force at 9 45 a m. Steps were miniediaicly taken to reassure the law- 
abiding section of the population, while putting a stop to all demonstrations against 
law and order. Since the declaration oLManial Law no dtsiurb.ince have occurred, 
nor a single shot has been fired and the present position is one of complete quiet. 

“Every encouragement is given to reopen the shops, many of which hid already 
begun to do business again by the morning of the ijdi Life in the Mahomedan 
quarter of the town is now normal, save for the restrictions necessarily imposed by the 
curfew order and the order preventing the assembly of crowds, except during the hours 
of prayer; in other parts of the city, rate of progress towards normality is uneven, 
but everywhere noticeable. The mills were reopened on the morning of May 16 and 
the attendance was very good • 

“During the first few days of martial law, military tribunals were established and 
dealt wholly with martial law ofifences ; all ofifences which had occurred before May 12 
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being left for the ordinary courts to deal with. These military tribunals have now 
been superseded and the ordinary criminal and civil courts have resumed work, the 
civil magistrates taking cognisance of offences of all classes, including those under 
the martial law regulation which will remain in force until martial law is withdrawn 
which, it is hoped, will be possible within a very few days if nothing occurs to disturb 
the tranquillity of the city. 

“The casualties among the mob cannot yet be exactly estimated, but a private 
medical practitioner who himself had treated a number of them and has been in the 
close touch with all the other doctors in the city calculates them at about 50, including 
13 dead. Only 8 of the fatal cases are known to the authorities. 

“The total number of rounds fired by the police during the disturbances was 103 
rounds of ball and 10 of buckshot. Figure of revolver lounds fired have not been 
supplied, but are knownbe very small. It is understood that the Auxiliary Forces 
did not fire at all, nor have the troops fired 

“Nearly all the rumours of hideous brutalities by the mob which have been freely 
circulated are withr)ui foundation. It is not true that policemen were tied together 
and burned alive, nor that one had his eyes gouged oui, nor is there any suspicion 
whatever that two were thrown into a well. It is hoped that all the 8 missing men 
would yet be found. 

“The civil auihori'ies, the police and the troops have performed their duties in 
circumstances of greater diffi ulty with admirable restraint and mofleration The 
detachment of the (t I P. Railway Battalion A F. (/) under the command of Major 
R. S. Moberly, V, I) , rendere<l invaluable assistance during the period before an 
adequate force of legulars had icached Sholapur Special mention must also be made 
of the help given in niany ways by Mr. JAB Grier with his exceptional local 
knowledge, an ) by Mr A B. Tanner, Divisional Transportation Superintendent, 
who made excellent arrangements for the evacuation of the women and children.' 


The Delhi Disturbances 

Official Statement 

The Chief Commissioner of Delhi issued the following statement on the distur¬ 
bances which occurred 111 Delhi on the OVh May hfSO :— 

“Previous to the events ot 6ih May, the situation in Delhi had for sometime past 
required very careful watching. Congress propaganda had been persistent and insi¬ 
dious and had paid no rcg.ml whatsoever to truth. The Civil Disobedience proce¬ 
ssions and public nieeiings which, on sever.il occasions w-ere followed by serious 
demonstrations before the Koiwali, had been a regular daily occurrence for the past 
month since the commencement of the so-called Civil Disobedience Week on the 
6th April. 

Ceitain arrests had been made of men who had been most prominent in seditious 
activities by speech or actions and the Press Ordinance enabled a check to be pla¬ 
ced on the flood of calumnies, falsehoods and incitements towards law-breaking 
which had been a special feature of a section of the press. But the Congress 
and Civil Disobedience organisers obtained a considerable measure of success in mis¬ 
leading and deluding a large number of peopfe and in working up a movement which 
contained the g.caiest potentialities of danger^ and over which they themselves could 
exercise no adequate control. * 

News of Mr Gandhi’s ariest became known about midday on the 5th May and by 
the next day exitenient and tension were worked up to such a pitch that little room 
was left for doubt that those who nominally profej^sed the creed of non-violence were 
determined by ihcir increasingly aggiessive actions to force upon the civil authorities 
and police collision which by dint of utmost forbearance the latter had averted. 
Throughout the night of the 5th and the early morning of the 6th May, the Congress 
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volunteers worked indefatigably to produce an overwhelming demonstration which 
they could regard not only as worthy of the occasion but which they hoped 
would so overawe and intimidate the civil authorities that respect for law and order 
might be undermined. 

Hartal In The City 

Proceedings began by a complete hartal throughout the city Almost all the 
Muhammadan shopkeepers strongly protested but they were forced to close by the 
threat that otherwise their shops and goods would be looted The next step was to 
send an advance procession to the District Magistrate’s cuichery in Kashmere Gate 
where the Civil and Criminal Courts and the tieasury and the police office were 
picketed by women dressed in red and holding ropes across- the two entrances to 
the compound, while their men supporters formed a ring all round Picketing was 
forcible in character. Ths Magistrates were able to make way through but pleaders 
and clerks of the different Government offices were debtrred from entry. The matter 
was reported to the civil authorities who could come to no other decision but that 
interference with ihe administration of justice and deliberate supervision of law and 
order could not be allowed. Orders were passe 1 that an adeqnaie police force should 
be sent to deal with the situation. In sanctioning these orders tltc Chief Commissio- 
er gave special instructions that tlie assembly should first be warned that it was un¬ 
lawful, that the leaders should if possible be isolated and that they should be told to 
disperse. He further diiected that the onlers should be given to be as crieful as 
possible so that women were not involved in any clash that miglu occur. Me.inwhile 
various crowds which had collected ihroughout the city made the Ciitcherry their 
objective and gathered in a huge mob iheie. From such information as is at present 
available, it appears that the first trouble started with the most rlcicrmined attack 
on an European officer by the crowd which had <lrifted away from the mam mob and 
which stopped him while motoring through tlie Kashmeie (}ate close to the Govern¬ 
ment High School at tlie commencement of the H.unilton Road His assailants 
swarmed his car and he was lucky to escape aftei receiving blows ^^llh fists and sticks 
and after his car had been damaged. This same crowd seems then to have passed 
under the Lothian Road Railway Biivlge and .it the junction with thi Queen’s Road 
met two cars containing the Deputy Commissioner and the Senior Siqienntendent of 
Police in one and the City Deputy Supcrimeuvlent of Police and Inspector m another, 
these officers being on their way to study the situation Witliout any sort of provo¬ 
cation the crowd, estimated at the time to number about 500, at once dashed and 
attacked the two cars and their ocfupauts, all of whom were struck with stones or 
sticks. Both cars were considerably ilamaged and with diffituliy weie able to reach 
the Kotwali from where the officers returned with a stiong force of police and disper¬ 
sed the crowd under a shower of stones 

Another and much larger mob returning from the ( u'chrrry now made its appear¬ 
ance and was similarly dispersed. In these encounters the jiohce used only sticks and 
inflicted about 40 casualties All the injured persons were at once taken by car to 
the Kotwali and there medically treatevh Meanwhile police jiairols were sent out, 
of which one came up in time to rescue a European in a car wdio was being attacked 
in the Kashmere Gate. Another police paiiol was compelled to use lathis to disperse 
a picketing force at the Cutcherry. By this lime military assistance had been obtain¬ 
ed and armoured cars patrolled the main road between Delhi and Kashmere gates, 
while troops were posted near the Mori and Kashmere Gates, and latter at Delhi 
main railway station. For the next lyi hours litde appears to have happened, although 
crowds gathered from time to time in Chandni Chowk and elsewhere. 

f 

Reported Attack on Police Lorries 

The next serious incident occurred a little after 4 o’clock when some police 
lorries, which had been sent out by reason of an alarm af pumping stations, were 
returning and were savagely attacked when close to the Kotwali The leading 
lorries got through, but the last lorry was isolated and its occupants stoned by the 
mob. To rescue this lorry and the police it contained, the senior Superintendent 
of Police led a charge from the Kotwali Immediately on issuing from the Kotwali, 
the police were assailed by a stream of stones and bricks hurled from the Sikh 
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Gurdwara next door, which is under construction. The only mefhod of saving- 
themselves from suffering severe casualties and of rescuing their romTadei in the 
lorry who were being savagely attacked in the open street w.ts foi the Police to 
open fire with buckshot. By this means the Police lorry u.is lescued at tlie cost 
of seven Police casualties of whom two are reported to ha\e been st verf I\ injured. 

Immediately after the lescue the Gurdwara w.as entered and t;^:lT(]led hv Sikh 
and Hindu Police in co-operation with the (iurdwara aiulioiries '1 (iinn l^i .and 
Guru Granth Sahib were left com])letcIy undisturbed aiul inviol.i-c All S'k'm ^ound 
in the Gurdwara, who piotesttd innocence, were given the beitfir ol doubt .and 
were released. Only Hindu suspects founil therein were de’aincd m cu^ o iy No 
firing whatsoever took place inside the Gurdwara at any time ror was any sliot fired 
in the dtrection of the Gtirdwara building beyond what was luccsbriry 10 cl tck the 
storm of missiles. 

Armoured cars were promptly despatched in siint^or^ from ti e Fort on news 
being received of the attack on the police near Koiwili K was nnt found 
necessary to utilise their services to disperse the mob, bm nfui di‘=;persal 

they and the polite pushed their way upon il.e top of liie Cd.an.lni Cho'vk and 
as far as Lahore Gate, one or iw> shots being find by the jiolu e rn lontr 
in order to prevent themselves being taken at flink by s*o e-tnroweis fioin lanes and 
side-streets. Having cleared this .area of rioters the force returned to the Ko’wali 
It was not necessary ihrougliout the day to make use of tioops in .actual conflict 
with rioters. 

PrOMULGVTION of SKCTION '144 Ordkr 

Orders under Section 144, Criminal Proceduie Code, \\< re promulgated j-rohibi- 
ting all carrying of lathis or assemblage of gri)iij)s of more than five pei'sons A very 
satisfactory feature of the .affair wis that thr)U.»hoLr 'lie day M.thomedan'^ k-’pt 
themselves almost wholly aloof. All was qniot dur’iig the mght of the 6'b and tarly 
morning of 7th May. But tiiereafter the Congiess workers wnli a view to creri'ing 
further exitement endeavoured to organise tlie 1 srges^ jui^sible luncial pioiession, 
of the two men who ha 1 died, m the civil Imspicil as .1 icsuli of ihe injarics received 
on the previous day Tliis was in direct (b*fi nice of he Pis rn i M-igisirale’s older 
under Section 144 C. P C. and the obj *ct was to re-csi.ibhsh their own influence 
in opposition to co-isMtu'ed authority. Fron the past experience in Delhi, the 
dangerous results of such processions arc only too well-known. Authorities 
therefore made It cle.ir that processions through the streets in conti.iveniion of ihe 
orders would be firmly dealt with anfl piecautions taken by the police and mill ary 
forces had the necessary deterrent effect so that Congress workers in s})i(e of their 
efforts failed to organise further defiance of .iirhoiiiy. Two bodies were taken 
by small parties of relatives or sympathibcrs direct from the C.ivil Hospital across 
the maidan to the Jumna. 'I'he situation in tlie city then became coiiijiarativcly 
normal with trams lunnmg and tongas plying foi hire and m.iny shops open Every 
effort to restore confidence among the law-abiding [>oj)ulaiion has been made and 
clear warning has been given that no atteiiqii to take processions or to hold public 
meetings in defiance of orders will be allowed. Li»yal Mahomedan gcnileiiien have 
successfully used their influence among their own community which continues to turn 
a very cold shoulder on the mischief-makers and seditionists There has been no 
recrudescence of any trouble and it is to be hoped that what has been a most 
regrettable chapter in the history of Delhi may be regarded as closed. 

The Casualties 

• 

The most accurate estimate of casualties available at the moment to civil authori¬ 
ties not only by check of hospital figures but |ilso after searclnng enquiries tlirougb- 
out the city is as follows : total of dead 4 (of which thiee art Him us but one of these 
possibly not due to injuries sustained in the not, and one Maliomedan) Oih.er casual¬ 
ties (many of these quite slight), 190 of whom only six were Mahomedans Police : 18 
patients treated at Police Hospital one seiious, fnd 20 nohee iitaied at Kotwali for 
minor injuries. The Chief Commissioner desires to pay tlie highest iiibuie to the 
manner in which, after the most trying strain and in Uie face of constant insults and 
provocation deliberately offered for weeks and indeed for months past, a most serious 
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situation was successfully dealt with and controlled, thanks to the splendid spirit 
shown by the police of all ranks and by civil officers in an unpleasant task. He 
desires also to acknowledge the generous manner m which all possible assistance 
had been so freely and willingly rendered throughout by the military authorities. 
Although troops were not required to act, their presence and the delay of military 
force in support of civil power allowed the police to deal effectively with mobs and 
contributed largely to the successful restoration of law and order. 


The Non-official Version 

The following from the ‘‘Leader** of the nth May whicli published the following 
communication from Pandit Motil.il Nehru may be taken as the non-official version 
of the disturbances ;— 

I am enclosing for publication in “The Leader*’copv of a commun iqne issued by 
the Delhi District Congress Corntnitiee just received hv special messenger It gives 
a full report of the happenings of the 6th instant at Delhi I learn from the covering 
letter th u a full statement of the earlier inrident of that day was nude iniinedia»ely 
after they occurred to the Associated Press by Mr Sihni, edimr of “The Hindustan 
Times ■* Evidenilv die reptesenritive of the Associ i»cd Press has not thought fit to 
cnmmunii ate It to the Press anrl preferred to hroirlcast the offi lal veison which 
according to the Congress communique is qime wrong and misleidmg Mr Sahni’s 
statement to the Associated Press, you will observe, is renrodiicetl in the communique 
and vouched for by the Congress Committee It is supplemented by the Committee 
itself with a nirra'ion of subsequent events As the report comes from a responsible 
quarter and contains the peoples version I hope you will insert it in your next issue 
for general information. 

The Dl. Congress CommUtee’s Communique 

The District Congress Committee in the course of the communique referred to 
to above, s.iys :— 

The Congress sub-committee, has seen the statement issued by Mr. Sahni to the 
press That statement relates to events emling with the disfiersal of the procession 
in the Queen’s Garden and subsequent assaubs in Chandni Chowk on stray people by 
the police The Congress Committee endorses the statement as a correct narration 
of facts and has decided to adopt it as part of its own statement for the information 
of the public. Mr. Salmi’s statement is rejiroduced below :— 

“I was with the procession from beginning to end. For the last two days the 
police has been loo evident in public places. In the last two meetings more than 
a hundred policemen were placed among ilie audience and it was a miracle that 
among a crowd of more than 50,000 which aitendtd the meetings yesterday there 
was no molestation Tlie procession to-day consisted of more than 50 to 60 thousand. 
There were more than a theusand ladies also in the crowd. A general hartal had 
been declared in the city and even Government offices including banks and the 
clearing house had been closed When the crowd reached Para Rizaar near 
Kashmer Gate the ladies separated from the crowd and went to the court to perjiiade 
the lawyers and the authorities to get it closed. To avoid aiw rush on the part of 
the crowd, volunteers were posted on all roads leading to rlie court In the meantime 
the main procession started towards the city When the procession was proceeding 
towards the city, accoidmg to L Girdhari Lal, who was then with the procession, a 
car dashed through the crowd near the. Government school. Finding the crowd too 
large to permit passage the owner ol the car attempted to tear bark and while he 
was receding his car many people wer^ injured. It apj^ears that this car was occupied 
by Mr. Senior, Superintendent of C. I D. This excited the crowd but the procession 
still wended iis way very peacefully to the city. When ihe crowd bad passed over 
ibe bridge another car drove up. The occupant o/ the car was asked to proceed in 
the direction of the station but insteiid he began to argue in an excited manner This 
excited the crowd and some one threw stones hurting the hat of the occupant and 
another falling on the hood, k appears that the occupant of this car wa& Mr. 
Jeffreys. 
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“Soon after this incident while the crowd was proceedirg towards the city, three 
lorries full of policemen icached the spot and showered laihi blows, injuring more 
than two hundred No warning for dispersal was given. Three lorry loads of the 
injured were taken to the Kotwali and latter those seriously injured were taken to 
hospital. Simultaneously a similar rush was made at the crowd in the court It will 
appear that there were more than fifty people besides abr)ut a thousand ladies in the 
whole court compound The hidifs would hive returned but for Mr Pool’s assuiance 
to a depuration of theirs to wiit for him for half an hour so that he could bring from 
the Deputy Commissioner the order for closing the courts. While the ladies waited 
patiently for the reapoear^nce of Mr. Pool, ins(ea<l of the Additional District Magis¬ 
trate three lorries full of policemen dashed into the court compound ainl showered 
lathies on all and sundry Even the ladies who were blocking the road leading to 
the court to prevent the crowd coming in the compound were not sfiared and more 
than ten of them received injuries including Mrs Sahni and the mother-in-law of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru”. 

After describing the injuries sustained by a girl and others and the intervention 
by some nnsnbeis of the bar he pioeeeds : “The police officer th(‘n ordered the 
crowd to disperse within thiee minutes as he had declared the assembly unlawful. 
When asked for an ordi'r he had none. It may he noted that there was no magis¬ 
trate aeeompanying him. 1I<‘ threatened to 0])en fin* if the crowd did not rlispeise. 
In the meantime live armoured ears readied the sei'ue. The ladie.s refined to 
leave the place unless the police was withdrawn and they iien* allowed to return in 

f iroeessjon. The police I.it(*r withdrew to the fanhest end of the court yard and 
eft the road free ivlicn the I.idies and others marched hack to tin* city. 

‘‘An hour later when (he processionists had dispersed, pea'^efiil crowds sitting on 
closed shops in C/handiii (fiiowk Mere repeateilly assanll(*d with lathies by the police 
for reasons unknown, at various places in (’handni (fiiowk. The list of those* injured 
ill these assaults is not yet known. On the w’holc more than 300 people have been 
injured,” conclndos the statement. 

It will appear that after tin* procession had l)t*en dispersed people either left for 
their homes or collect(‘d in small groups before closed shops to discuss the event.s 
of the day. A largo number of wounded had been taken by the police The request 
of the people to see or get information regarding the woniuled w’as, it is understood, 
refused by the authorities The local authorities in tin* m(*nntiine had promulgated 
Section 144 in Delhi. This ju omul gat ion, however, consisted of an aniK'nneement 
of which no-body among the crowd outside was made aware. Simultaneously 

with the supposed promulgation of section 144 policemen with lathies started 

dispersing crowds collected in .all parts of the laty Attacks w’cre made on 

innocent citizens collected in Chniidni Cdiowk, in Uaiiz Qazi, in Fatehpnn and 

in small side streets. In Haiiz Qazi, which is jiiedorainantly a Mahomedan 
area, many iMahomcdans received serious injuiics, two of them being left, according 
to eys witnesses, in a most critical condition. 

Firing Incidents 

Following these evf*nts the public naturally began to collect more and more 
before the kotwali. Suddenly firing was opened on the crowd before the kotwali 
by the police which had been previously eolleeted in the kotwali buildings. The 
actual facts leading to this firing c.innol be fully ascertained sinei* the firing was 
sudden and unexpected. From conflict mg versons inehniiiig that of the authorities 
it will appear that a lorry full of policemen ivas stopped near the kotwali by some 
people in the erow'd and, it is alleged by the ^j^ithonties, some brickbats w’eie thrown 
upon the police. It is also alleged, though denied by responsible Gnrdwara autho¬ 
rities, that brickbats were thrown from the roof of the Gnrdwara, Sish Guni. What¬ 
ever may be the actual basis for tht*sc allegatatus, what followed was that from 
the roof, first floor and the coinpond of the kotwali the crowd was fired upon on all 
sides. It may be mentioncHl that the Gnrdwar.i, Sish Gunj which adjoins the kotwali 
has windows between it and the kotw'ali. According to the Gnrdwara authorities 
the manager of the Gurdwara was mishandleil anu insulted by the police. Later, 
a regular shower of bullets rained upon the Gurdwara fiom the roof of the kotwali, 
from the compound and from within the kotwali through the windows above 
mentioned. There arc even no>v 150 to 200 bullet marks in various places inside 
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the pmuHos of the Ciirilwira. Nnmerond empty bullets have been colleoted b^ the 
Giinh’ara nii!hontles. Mon* than ten ])i*ople in the Gurdwara were seriously 
wonndcul. 1'he pr>lice in:irehod out and in (^hhota Dariba, which is about a furlong; 
from the Ko'\>ali tlioy lirod tor about hundred yards wounding about 13 people, 
one of thoin, a IFalwai in tlio ulMlomen. 

'Tho ooniiminitjno ])roi*oods : 

SoiiK* ot tin* \\()nndr<l an* in a very serious condition. One Mahomedan boy 
and two llmdtm ]ii\<‘ alii'.uly du'd. No trace yet been found of more than 50 
alioiit w lio'*'(‘ w li( re ihonts iiKjniiies ha\e bei'ii made in the Congress office and 
who^^o iie(‘ ‘‘(ill a nn^'iery. Two corpses hitherto uiielaimed were found in 
the moat snrroiinding tlie Eoit. Th«*ir deatlia appear to have resulted from gun- 
bliot omuls. Eight iiolicemen are reporteil by the autlioritiep to have been injured. 


The Lucknow Disturbances 


Official Statement 

The follow inir ]')’’e''S eonimniiHpie AAas issued by the Commissioner, Lucknow 
division on the iMith Miiv on tlie (listuihances whieli occiiired in Lucknow on the 
prf'“lolls day, i. e tlu- JJ/// A/u// VK'U ).— 

“iT'inee rc'iv (‘xn-^LM'iated and false rnmonis are b(‘ing circulated regarding the 
dispel sal ol ilie < oiigicss ju’oeession bv the jioliee in Lucknow yesttTday to the 
cHWa that llie po!i.a‘ ehaiio'd tfu* pioecssion with spears and that eight or ten 
perMins wcie kiile(.l and about 150 to 2(.)0 persons were injuied, it is necessary to 
infoim tin* juiblie of the tiue tarts. 

“TIm' following is a bind liistory of tbc recent attempts of the Congress to take 
processions down II izratganj : The first proec'^Mon was takim to Ilazratganj on the 
Idth May, 19’•() Brlore tlie ])roc(*smoii was taken out. the Congress authorities w’ere 
iiilonned bv nu'niis of a noliee uiuh'r section 30 (1) of the Tolice Act that in view 
of »h(‘ tact that no processum was ever allowed in the past m pass through llaza* 
latganj they wiae al librity to taki* tlie procession anywhere e\e('])t Uazratganj, 
Hazaaigiin is mainly a Ihiiojiean busiiusss (•]naTt('r and iP a bu-^y thoroughbire 
o\er which min h inotoi and other V( ehieular traffic passes in the after-noon, and 
the pashing of a [lolitu’al ]>ioc('ssion down tliaf road would both lutorfcn* with 

traffic and he a soiuce of annojauce to ]K*aeetul cnizens living in that iicighhour- 
liood who do not belong to the (’ongress ]>art^. Tlie jnoeession was, following the 
previoin^^ pieeedents, ])rohihited from passing through this (piarter of the town but 
no Inaal was paid to tins notice and the inoec’^sion w’as brought to Hazratganj. 
I'he patience and foilieaianec witli which the police aet(‘d on fins occasion has been 
acknowledged by the local picss. Bru fly the nine men who were sent ahead of the 
main body to do Satj.igialia were kcjit. sitting by the ])oliee till early lu^xt rnoiming 
and then ienio\((l a slioit distance away and releasetl. On the 22nd of May tlie 
C^ongressmeii took nut another pioeession lo Ifazratg.inj. Aliliongh they had been 
scivcd with a nonce niidei see, 30 (!) of tie I’nlice Act to avoid this route they W’ere 
allowed to jiass on this day and tlie only st(‘p that w“as taken was to arrest 13 of 
the men who led the pToeessioii the next, day and to jirosecuto them. Although 
the procession pa^^sed thiongh Ilazratganj (>n this occasion, they persisted in taking 
out another ]>iocc'Ssion dcMimd tor klazr.itganj on the 2r)th of May in defiance of 
an order under section JO (2) of the Bolicc Act to the ellect that they must take 
out a lic('nsc. < 

“The local authorities, in vicnv of this jirovo aitive attitude, had no alternative but 
to declare the pioce.ssion to be an unlawful .ishcanbly and to dispeiae it. Due warn¬ 
ing w’us given to the jirocession to dispeise or to take another route, but they 
persisted in ihtir intention to pas| through llaziatganj. Mrs. Mitra, the leader of 
the proet-^sion, was thi'ii arrested and the other ladies who were in the procession 
were taken to a distance of about two mile.s and rt'lcased. The rest of the proces¬ 
sion was dispelsed by the police with haions With tin* exception of a few Satya- 
grahis the piocessionists fled before the police reached. Ot the Batyagrahis two 
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Buffered fraoturcB, one on the lep: and one on the arm and eight or 10 were more or 

less severely injured, while nhoiit 50 of the others received trifling injuries. These 

figures are merely on estimate but as far as enquiries show they are correct. 

^ ‘Tt is absolutely false that life was lost or that any one was ever dangerously 
injured. It is also altogether false that the road was a pool of blood or that 

ladies and children were beaten. A certain amoiit of injury was inevitable as the 

Satyagrahis struggled desperately with the police, but no amount of force not 

necessitated by the bituation was ciiiployed.” 

Another Communique 

The Commissioner also issued another press communique on the 27th May:— 
“Yesterday, after varying rumours, it was aHcertained in the afternoon that the 
Congress Commit tec had decided again to take a procession down Hazratganj. On 
the previous night, following the foreilile dispersal of some tSatyagrahis on the 
Abbott Road b> the police', mobs in the city had showed a very hostile and threa¬ 
tening attitude towards the police. A large ciowd collected in front of the Amina- 
bad Chowki and another in front of the Kotw’ali, and foul abuse was showered on 
the police till after midnight. The situation in the city was such that solitary 

E olicemen on tiaffic duty had to be withdrawn. In one or tw'O cases, solitary mem- 
ers of the police had to lun from threatening crowds. In view of these events it 
was anticipated that the ciowd in Aminabud, from where the procession was to start, 
would be hostile As a precautionary nicasuie and in order to exercise a steadying 
influence in the city it was thought advisable to requisition some military support 
and a squadron of the 3rd Hussars and a company of the East Yorkshire Rc'giment 
were aeeonlmgly sent to Aminiiddaula l*ark where it had been decided to “top the 
procession. The police kept the Aminuddaula Park aiea clear of the (lowa, but 
great nurnhcis gathered on all roads leading into the park. The only convenient 
station for the mtantry was the lawn in the pnik itself. As the Congress (National) 
flag was flying there, this was removed but the flag staff was not destroyed and the 
crowd were allowed to rehoist the flag as soon as the troops w'ere withdrawn. No 
untoward incident occurred in the afternoon. No procession w'as taken out, and at 
about 7 o’clock some men with a flag came up to the polc'e cordon at the western 
entrance slionting that they hail been up to Flazratganj. It appears that a small body 
of eight men came by diflereiit routi'S and walked up Hazratgan] when the police 
were elsewhere engaged. Between 7 and 7-30 the situation appeared to be w'cll in 
hand and it was ilioiight to be safe to withdraw the troops leaving a force of 200 
police witli iO armed men in the Aruinabad ehowki. Within about half an hour of 
the removal of the troops, an infiiriate<i mob attacked Aminabad chowki on all sides 
and pelted it with bricks. The mob also tru'd to set fire to the chowki. They also 
looted several stalls and shops close by, including a watchmaker’s and a cloth 
merchant’s. Tue police had a desperate si niggle hir some time in the dark and were 
forced to fire in self-defence at very short range. Fifty-scvcu shots w^ere fired by 
the police. 

“Up to the present moment it has been .ascertained that four men were killed 
and about 30 injured. It has not been po.s.sible up till now to obtain any exact 
estimate of the number of injured. As the crowd W’as an infuriated one and it 
was reported from the city that it had split up into several gangs which were 
wandering in the Ganeshganj direction and which might unchecked have made an 
incursion into the civil lines, it was thought proper to ask for military aid and 
the scheme of ‘support of civil power’ was put into execution. At the time the 
military aid was requisitioned the bulk of the available police w'as imprisoned in the 
Aminabad chowki. Tw'o shots were firetl from the roof of a house probably with 
a revolver at Rai Saheb Parbhudayal t^ingh, deputy superintendent of police. It 
would have beer, difticult to check the incursions of tbc mobs into diff'erent parts of 
Lucknow. On the arrival of the military, troops w’ore stationed at various srategic 
points. The night passi'd without further incident .except that an armed guard 
who hurried from Hazratganj were just in time to stop an attack on the Husain- 
gauj outpost. The police casualties were 12 or 14 including hospital cases. 
The military precautions are being maintai^ied over to-day and a curfew 
order has been promulgated and also orders under section 144, prohibiting 
assemblies or processions of more than five persons and preventing the carrying 
of any weapons of offence for a period of 15 days.” 

20 
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Non-Official Statement 

The following statement on the disturbances was issued by the Committee appointed 
by a resolution of a general meeting of the citizens of Lucknow representing all shades 
of opinion excepting the Congress :— 

*‘In issuing this statement we are actuated by our sense of duty in fairly and 
truly stating the facts relating to the happenings of the 25th May, 1930, when the 
Satj’^agrahi procession was dispersed on Abbott Road by the Lucknow police. We 
have confined our enquiries for elucidating the facts relating to the aforesaid incident 
only We are fully conscious of the fact that when law and order is being defi¬ 
nitely defied, Government has its distinct duty to mabitain the same.^ But the 
facts as elicited wdl indicate that inexcusable excesses have been committed and 
there has been a grt»ss misuse of power bv the authorities^ concerned. The com¬ 
munique issued by the commissioner containing the facts is, in our opinion, incorrect 
on material points and hence misleading. In the first place the figures of injured 
persons given in the statement are much lower than have been found by the indepen¬ 
dent and Roarehiiig enquiry made by us. The figures obtained from the King 
George’s Hosjiital and the Balrarnpur Hospital alone show that more than 55 
persons who have received injuries were treated and attended to in these institutions. 
There are still 14 in hospitals. Twice this number has been treated by other private 
medical practitioners and thi^ro were others who sent for medical aid at their own 
houses. Our modest estimate of the injured persons is about 200. Of these 
at least seven are oases of fracture. 

“The commissioner in his communique savs that “no amount of force not 
iipcesbitated by the situation was employed.” This statement, we submit, appears 
to have been based on the most erroneous data. To have caused grievous hurt 
and fractures to the Batyagrahis who, according to all correct information, had ini no 
way resisted the police and w^re mo‘<tly beaten while sqaating or lying on the 
ground, distinctly shows that the force employed was not of the kind that should bo 
used for dispersing such a crowd but in attacking a foreign foe with a view to 
destroy or physically cripple the enemy. The use of force according to the facts 
we have been able to elicit was not limited to the processionists or the crowd about 
them but also to the members of the civil population who innocently 
happened to be present in the vicinity of the scene on the occasion. The roost 
condemnable eases of assaults by the police, as has been proved by our enquiry, 
are in cases of those persons who were in the adjoining houses as spectators and 
these included even ladies and children. The commissioner appears to have been 
wrongly informed that no la<lie8 were beaten We can give names of the ladies 
who were actually beaten by the police and have received injuries. 

“The sum total of our enquiry on this point is that the police charge on this 
occasion was pre-arrangi'd and the objeet of it was 1101 oiilv to disperse the crowd 
but to demoralize the citizens of Lucknow by causing seiious injuries and by the 
use of III I necessary force. This conduct of the police is resented and con¬ 
demned by a very large percentage of citiz ns who have always stood for 
law and order and who have no sympathy for the law' breaking programme. 
In our opinion if this policy of intimidation by means of deliberate and 
merciless assaults is not given up and if the official worhl will not respect or 
continue to iguore the fact brought before them by the reliable non-official agency, 
it will be very difficult to restore trust and confidemee in the minds of citizens. The 
officials seem to take great pride in the fact that they tieated the ladies very 
well by taking them away in loriies and having left them two miles away. Our 
enquiries show that they were ti^en to the Alambagh police station outside the 
city and were detained there for over a couple of hours and then let go in the 
darkness of night to find their way through the dangerous and deserted area which 
lies between it and the city and to fte at the mercy of tlie scoundrels and hooligans. 
Is this the civilised form of treatment which should have been held out to the 
ladies who have been out of purdah only recently ? 

“We have further found fromfour enquiry that a doctor who held a stcthescope 
was also beaten in the compound while attending the injured. People who were 
attempting to rescue the children also received severe beating and even the children 
were not spared. We may add that in our opinion the assaults in many cases 
were on the people who were outside the crowd and we only wish that if cases of 
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identification of assailants on such people can successfully be made out, many police 
otficers will be found guilty of offences under the Indian Penal Code”. 


TUc Patna Disturbances 

Interviewed by a press correspondent on Saturday the 19th, April 1930, Babu 
Rajendra Prasad made the following statement with regard to the happenings at Patna 
on that day :— 

“According to our plan, which had been followed for the last three days the first 
batch of five volunteers went out in the morning and when they were going along 
the road they were overtaken by a body of sowars under the command of a European 
officer. Three of tlicm wore mercilessly beaten by the European officer and thrown 
into the dram from where they were removed by our stretcher-bearers. The 
remaining two moved on and were joined by three others and were supplied with 
flags. When they approached the Snltanganj Thana they were obstructed by police 
constables who forcibly took away the flags from them and injured one of them who 
had to be removed The others moved on and passed the police line. The second 
batch of five volunteers was sent out again at noon They were, again obstructed 
and beaten with baton and poked with lathis. They all receiv^nl injuries but managed 
to go along. Aftir they had passed the sowars, they were let alone and the European 
officer with the sowars charged the crowd that was standing along the road and in 
the verandahs of houses and open spaces by the side of the road. People were 
charged and beaten even in the verandahs. While this was going on, other people, 
who were going along on the road, were also beaten and assaulted. Two of them when 
urged to move on sat in the middle of the road and refused to budge. They were 
poked and-beaten and the horses of sow’ars surrounded them and put their hoofs on 
their legs but they remained sitting. The sowars then moved away. A man with a 
camera was taking a snapshot when the European officer fell upon him and snatched 
it and it fell on the ground and was picked up by another man who threw it 
on the roof of an adjoining house. A man from amongst the crowd was made to 
climb the roof and he managed to pick up the camera. 

“In the evening the third batch of five volunteers went out again. It was 
challenged and the flag was sought to be snatched away. In the melee it was 
torn inro two pieces and the v^untet^rs passed on with a portion of it. This 
happened where the sowars under two European officers were posted Professors 
Kripalarii, Abdul Bari, Badnnath Verma and Babu Murali Manohar Prosad, editor 
of the “Searchlight” went to the scene with me in a car. We alighted from it and 
saw the European officer charging and beating the crowd with batons followed by 
the police who were freely using the “lathis.” I'he crowd was standing either in 
verandahs or open spaces or along the road keeping the middle absolutely clear 

for traffic which but for the obstruction of the sowars could easily pass. Among 
the persons who were thus assaulted was Moulvi Abdul Bari, Muhammad Saqui, 
Vakil, who was standing in a verandah with some other vakil friends. When we 
saw from a distance Uiia indiscriminate assault on absolutely hariiless crowd we 
moved in that direction. By this time the whole road was cleared and the crowd 
had moved on. I was in front. Professor Bari, Kripalani and Badrinath were 
following me. The two European officers saw us and came running on their 
horses and it seems deliberately selected Prof. Bari and myself for assault. They 
put their horses behind us and began to shout ‘got along.’ One of them was using 
nis baton or whip on Prof. Ban and freely kicked him. The other man was, 

S ressing me with his horse and, I am told, usea his whip or baton against me, too, 
ut I did not see it as he was behind and I did not feel any hurt as I had a 

thick chaddar on my shoulders. Prof, Bivri’s injuries are not severe nor Mr. Baqui’s. 

I received no injuries at all. We went along at our usual pace and were after a 
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time let alone. The two officers are understood from Prof. Kripalani, returned to 
the 8. P. and reported triumphantly that they had not spared the leaders also. The 
crowd was absolutely peacetul and there was neither retaliation nor scramble. 
They received the beating and moved along as if nothing had happened. The 

Police are, it seems, now determined upon provoking violence so that they might 

get cause for using their guns. There has been no incident whatsoever on the 
part of the people. The exemplary non-violence and heroism of the volunteers as 
aioo of the crowd is having its efiect in all classes of people and the whole city, 

including gentleman of the position of Mr. Uasan Imam, has been deeply afiTiCted. 

His wife who was passing on the road while she was returning from church saw 
something of the happenings and was deeply moved. 8he offered her car for 
removing the wounded but as our camp was near, it was not availed of. He, his wife 
and the whole family are going to boycott foreign goods* and particularly foreign 
cloth. He 18 going to invite Pandit Malaviyaji to inaugurate a boycott campaign in 
which he proposes to take a prominent pan”. 


The Ctiechuahut Disturbances 


The Government of Bengal issued the following communique on the 5th 
June 1930 :— 

“The Government pulilish, for information, the following account of the distur¬ 
bances at Chechuahat, in police station Daspiir. in Ghatal sub-division of Midnapur 
district. On June 3, Bub-Inspector Bholanath Ghosh and Assistant Sub-Inspector 
Anirudha Samania, with four constables of Daspur police station, went to Chechua¬ 
hat to arrest some volunteers who wore picketing there and (lelivcriiig seditious 
speeches. 

“The four volunteers thus arrested were left in the custody of the constables, 
while the sub-inspectors went on in search of others. They were attacked liy a mob 
led by volunteers and w’cre forced to retreat to the jilace where the constables had 
been left. They arrived there but not without injuries At about mid-day the party 
left W'ith the arrested volunteers for Daspnr police station, but w'we attacked by an 
overwhelming mob, again led by volunteers. Th3 sub-inspeetor and the assst sub-inspec¬ 
tor w'ere separated from the conslables and there seems to be no doubt but that Mr. 
Bholanath was brutally murdered. The fate of the assistant sub-inspector is un¬ 
known. The constables managed to struggh* back to the police station. 

“News of this affair was brought to Midnapore and the additional district magis¬ 
trate and the additional 8Uperinteii<lent of police went to Cheeliuahat to investigate, 
with 18 armed constables and ariived there on the evening of June 5. Next morn¬ 
ing the village of Nandanporc, w’herc there was a large number of volunteers, was 
visited and several arrests were made. Investigation proceeded throughout the day. 
Late in the afternoon new’S w’as brought that a large boily of men was collecting 
near the spot where it was intended to encamp for the night. This place was to 
the east of the dry bed of an embanked river which follows a tortuous course round 
the three sides of the camp. Some 6,000 men were discovered to be approaching 
from the rear, while another 4,000 were standing on the opposite side of the “khal.” 
Conch shells and whistles w’crc being wildly blown, and the sun had set. The addi¬ 
tional district magistrate ordered the ciowd to disperse. The ringleaders of the 
volunteers replied thac they demanded the release of those previously arrested. This 
was consistently refused and when ^ the crowd made a rush across the ‘khaP fire 
was opened. At least one man in the atta'^kiiig crow'd was armed and fired at the 
police. The crowd retired, but continued to blow whistles and conch shells, and 
as it was by this time dark and the position of the police was insecure, the latter 
also retired to their camp in Hat an4 later, as this was also open to attack, it was deci¬ 
ded to march back towards Ghatal. On the way the police were attacked by another 
mob, but the firing of one round checked them. The party eventually reached Ghatal 
at 2 p. m. on June 7. 

“The situation being evidently one of extreme gravity, the district magistrate 
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and the inspector-general of police proceeded to Ghatal with 100 armed police and 
left for Chechuahat on the evening of Juno S arriving there on the morning of Juno 
9. No opposition was encountered and the villages around were deserted. 
Investigation is still prociiedmg and the situation is well under control. 

“There is no doubt but that these incidents, both the assault upon and the 
subsequent murder of sub-inspector Bholanath Ghosh and the furious attack upon 
the investigathing force on June 6 were directly duo to the instigation and 
incitement of volunteers, whose camp at Bander has recently been raided and of 
whom 25 have been arrested.” 


The Bihpur Disturbances 

A detailed account of the disturbances at Bihpur, district Bhagalpur, is given in the 
following Government communique issued on the 13th June 19.30:— 

After the assembly of Congress volunteers there had been declared unlawful "and 
dispersed and their camp occupied by the police, bodies of volunteers and their sympa¬ 
thisers made persistent attempts to regain possession and on successive days very 
large crowds collected. The volunteers paid no heed to the prohibitions of the superin¬ 
tendent of police and other police ofheers but endeavoured to force their way into 
the camp. They were compelled to use force to prevent them but orders were 
given to strike only at the legs of the volunteers to avoid causing serious injury. 

Threat To Police 

On the 5th and 6th June, the sitiution took a more serious turn when lecturers 
who addressed crowds became more vehement in their denunciations and in 
particular made attempts to inflaciiee the police, threaten mg to bring trouble on 
their families through local Congress Committees. Many among the crowds were 
armed with ‘lathis’ and the local ofiicers decided that it 'was unsafe to allow such 
assemblies to continue in the immediate, neighbourhood of the camp. 

Steps were accordingly taken to disperse the crowds as they began to assemble. 
As the warning proved incffoetivc constables hid to charge to disperse them. On one 
occasion when the police were dispersing one crowd, another crowd armed with 
‘lathis’ estimated at several thousands strong threatened to counter-attack and was 
only dispersed with difliculty and after some heavy stone-throwing. 

On the 7ih June a larger force of the military police being available, it w'as 
possible by putting out pickets to disperse the crowds before they reached the 
camp. 

On the 9 th June on the occasion of the visit to the spot of Babu Rajendra 
Prasad and other Congressmen from P.aina and elsewhere an enormous crowd 
collected and the police pickets bad to fall back, but as the superintendent of 
police learned that there were some responsible leaders present, he did not proceed 
at once to disperse the crowd hoping that the leaders would be able to control their 
followers, and would realise the folly of moving a huge uncontrolled mob up to 
the camp 

As, liowever, three large separate crowds then formed the superintendent of 
police ordered the largest crowd which l ad pushed back the police pickets furtherest 
to disperse and on its refusal ihe police made a charge in the course of which some 
provincial leaders are believed to have received minor injuries. They were not 
known to the local police and were in no way singled out as has been alleged in 
newspaper reports nf the occurrence. Three of the local lea iers were arrested 
and removed to Bhagalpur, • 

The agitation now covers a wide area round Bihpur and it is significant that 
the crowds are not composed of innocent sight seers but of men many of them 
armed with Maihis*, who have been deliberate!)^ drawn to the scene by Congress 
workers in the hope of overawing or overpowering the police. The resignations 
of chaukidars in the locality have been extorted by the most objectionable methvids 
of social boycott directed against their women and families. Ihe police has also 
been threatened and prevented from do ing their ordinary work. 
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The forces employed have, however, behaved with courage and commendable 
restraint in a very dif!i:ult situation and have used the tninimum force in their task 
of di,perking Urge an 1 hostile crow Is Additional reinforcernentt have been 
despatched to restore order and re-estiblish cond Jence. 

Non>Official Statement 

The following statement issued by Sj. Rajendra Prasad may be taken as the non- 
official version of the happening 

“Bihpur is a place ab »ut lo miles from Rhagalpur. It is the headquarters of a 
thana and has a small baz ir. The Congress Com nittee has a small house on rent 
and in the same co npoun 1 , there is another sudi house which *w.is occupied by the 
Khadi depot of the Charkha Sangha. Some time ago salt was made and Babu 
Kailas Behari Lai, ex-M L C , the then president of the District Congress Com¬ 
mittee, Syed Zihurul Hassan Hashmi, and Mr. Mahadeva Shroff, M. Sc., were 
arrested. Salt was m inufacture i tor some d ivs but later on the atiention of the 
volunfeers was directed to the picketing of liquor au 1 Ganji shops in the bizir. 
There was no disobedience of salt Uw going on o 1 the 31 st of Miy last when the 
district magistrate, Mr Toplis with the S P. and A S P, an 1 a large number of 
armed andordiniry police reached Bihpur On the 1 st June in the afternoon one of 
the European officers accompanied by some constab'es won" to the Ganja ani liquor 
shops which are situ ite 1 cl ise to each o'her an! a^ke 1 the volunteers who were 
picketing (o go awiy On their refusal they were h'‘aten. The niuoial dig wis 
forcibly taken away ani burnt. There were only three volunteers picketing, but 
there were about half a dozen mo*e lu the Congress offi'.e, which is abiut 300 yards 
away The volunteers saw the dig burning They male several attempts, and 
succeeded ultimately in snatching awIV so ne of the ashes After this was over the 
police turned their attention to the Congress offi'e ani the Kn idi depot. They 
surrounded them an 1 aske I the inmi’es i n ne liarely to vicite iheir hou>e bu all 
their protests that they ha 1 s'ock of Charkha, yarn, ani Khili which could not 
physically be remove I within the fi'TiJ aMowi I an 1 thit the Charkha Siighi itself 
was|not concerned direcdy with the Congress activiiies were not heeled and they were 
forcibly turned out The lock was broken and Charkha, yarn, cotton and a cash 
box and some Khadi pieces together with the belongings of the inmates were thrown 
into ditches They are still prob ibly lying there except the cash box which one of 
the volunteers recovered. The whole compound and the two houses remain in the 
occupation of the police since the isf, and all approaches to them are strictly guard¬ 
ed. 

The next day, that is the 2 nd June, the workers decided to send a Jatha of five 
volunteers to attempt to take possession of the houses from which they had been 
forcibly ejected. Accordingly they sent a Jatha in the afternoon with instructions 
that they should proceed until they were arrested or disabled. When the Jatha 
went out on the 2nd. 3 rd, 4 th, 5 th and 6 ih the members of the Jathas were mercilessly 
beaten till some of them became senseless. The doctor’s repor , describing the in¬ 
juries on their persons mentions some gruesome injuries The news of the beating 
having spread large numbers of villagers numbering sometimes ten or twelve thou¬ 
sand or more began to assemble in the afternoon to see the Jatha being beaten. On 
the 6 th there was a big meeting in a mango orchard about two or ihtee furlongs away 
from the Congress office which is now in the possession of the police attended by 
about 15 to 20 thousand people The police under the commind of a 
European officer arrived at the • meeting and indiscriminately belaboured 
a very large number of those assembled. About a hundred of them 
who were more or less seriously • injured were given first-aid by the Con¬ 
gress doctors. On the 7 th the volunteers who went in Jathas were not beaten 
but they were bound hand and foot and left lying on the ground while the police 
under a European police officer attagked the crowd and beat them indiscriminately. 
The Congress has row got a small house in the bazar which is about two or three 
hundred yards from the old office. This is also kept under guard by the police in 
the whole of the afternoon. People wearing Khaddar are not allowed to enter the 
bazar or to go along the public district board road which passes between the bazar 
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and * he old Congress house. On one of these days the police rushed to the new 
Congress house as also to the dispensary of a doctor adjoining it who has been 
rendering fir<if-aid to the injured persons and broke some of his medicine phials 
What I have stated so far is based upon infoiination from people who were eye¬ 
witnesses or have themselves suffered at one stage or ano her at the hands of the police. 

Prof. Abul Bari, Babu Baldeva Sahav, Advocate, ex-member of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council and Babu Murali Manohar Prasad editor of the 'Searchlight* and I 
arrived ai Bhagalpur at noon on Sunday the 8 th We learnt that on account of 
Mohurrum there would be no jarthas sent out on that day. We stayed at Bhagalpur, 
saw the large number of wountled people who had been brought for better treatment 
to Bhagalpur. On the 9 th all of us who had come from Parn i, as also Babu Anant 
Prasad M L C., Babu •Kamleshwari Sahay, M.L.C., Mr. Yakub Anff wlio was at one 
time a member of the Legislative Assemby, Babu Upendra Nath Mukherjee presi¬ 
dent of Bhagalpur District Congress Committee with a number of other friends went 
to Bihpur. We arrived there at noon and siw that the roid just outside the station 
was picketted by the police and no one wearing Khadder was allowed to pass by the 
public road and even to the new Congress camp, Mr. Anff siw the superintendent 
and the police pickets were removed from the road lending to the new Congress 
office. We went and saw the Congress office and Babu Anant Prasad, M L C. and 
Babu Kamleshwari Sahay, M.L C. wlio are al>o members of the district board wanted 
to go along the public road to the Dak Bangalow but were not permitted by the police 
to go Later on we had a big meeting in an orchard wlicre on a previous day the people 
assembled at a similar meeting had been assaulted and beaten meicilesslv. There 
was no interference by the police with the meeting on Monday which was addressed 
by Mr. Anff, Prof. Bari and myself. At 5 pm. the meeting dispersed and as it was 
time for the* jatha to go to the dispossessed Congress house a large number of 
people proceeded to see how they were treated by the police. We also came and 
took different positions from where we could see what was to happen. The large 
crowd was on the public road which is on a pietty high level A very small number 
of people including the Patna party, Mr. Anff and some others came to the Congress 
office from where the jatha was sent out. We s^ood in the open ground in front 
of the shops and the Congress office. The jatba w’ent out from there and when it 
reached the police cordon it was quietlv arrested and as we learnt later, taken to 
an adjoinfhg primary school and kept in custody there. The crowd was s’anding 
at a distance of about a hundred yards from where tlic jatha was arrested. After 
the jaiha had been arrested a European who I am told is the superintendent of p >lice 
came running and ordered the police to charge the crowd. He was in front s’ ou ing 
‘Maro-hala-ko’ and the police with big lathis in their hands beat the crowd oii the 
road. The jatha having been arrested the crowd would have dispersed in no time 
particularly where the volunteers were not beaten or ill-treated. The attack was 
wholly unprovoked, the crowd was absolutely peaceful and received the beating 
without the least attempt at retaliation, otherwise it would have been plainly impos¬ 
sible for a dozen constables and the police superintendent to have entered big crowd 
of thousands and to beat all and sundry in.liscrimin.uely without as much as a 
sera ch on any of them. Having done the work on the main road they turned to 
the bazar where ws were. I saw a man sitting in one of the shops being dragged 
out and given a beating 

The Superintendent with bis const.ables saw us from a distance and looked around 
as if to reconnoure the ground. He then suddenly jiimj)ed and rushed towards us 
shouting hts favourite slogan and followed by his policemen. They gave Prof. Abdul 
Bari several blows, two or three of which w^e administered after he had sat down 
with a bleeding gaping wound on the head and several blows on his shoulder. The 
superm endent came rushing towards me and looked as if he was coming to knock 
me with his fist. But for some reason or othir he passed on between me and Babu 
Baldeva Sahay, but not so his constables who gave several blows on me, some of 
which were taken by B ibu Baldeva S.ih.ay and two valiant volunteers, namely Kant 
Lai Choudhury anil Ramgati who is very badly ^injured I got .at least three lathi 
blows, B.ibu Bald b Sahay at least four, and friends like Babu Murali Manohar Pra¬ 
sad, Prof Joan Sana, Ram Bilas Sarma, Babu Moti Lai Khandelal, Babu Syam Sun- 
dar Lai an 1 others, whose names I cannot remember, also came in for blows. I saw 
later Dr, Leykat Hussain of Sultangunj being brought in a stretcher very badly 
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injured on the head on the eyes and the back. Bibu Rash Behari Lai was given 
many blows while he was sitting with Dr. Leyaket Hussain, but a sola hat which he 
was wearing gave him some protection. Babu Muralidhar P >ddar of Patna city was 
profusely bleeding and so were a number of others. About fifty people were given 
first aid bv doctors at the Congress office, a dozen of whom are more or less badly 
injured. There is of course no reliable informadou about the number of villagers 
who went away after the assault to their respective villages Bibu Mewa lal Jha, 
Secretary of the District Cotigress Committee, was arrested and a little later the same 
European officer accompanied by the inspector an 1 subonspector of police and some 
constables was seen coming to where we were all being attended to by the doctor. 
They arrested Babu Upen ira Nath Mukherjee, acting president of the District Con¬ 
gress Committee an I Babu Satydev R ly. the presi lent of the Bihpur Phina C ingress 
Committee There was of course no warrant at the time the arrests were mi le. 

I was told to day on my return to Bhagalpur that the charge against them is of 
one being members of an unlawful assembly under section 14 ^ of the Indian Penal 
Code, that is of joining or coiiMnumg in an unlawful assembly knowing that such 
unlawful assembly had been commanded in the manner prescribed by Uw to disperse. 
The fact, however, is that there was no order or command to disperse either in ihe 
manner prescribed by law or otherwise The jaiha which hid been arrested and 
kept in custoiy wis ri-leased after dusk and we returned to Bhigilpur late at night 
together with those more or less seriously inuited. I desire to state on my 
own person<al testiin )ny as also of that of difFerent friends wlio were m different 
parts of the crow I that it was absolutely peaceful that there wis not much of shout¬ 
ing of the national slogans even. There was absolutely no justification on the part 
of police to charge the crowd and beiting all th it came in the way unless it be to 
create an impression and to terrorise the vill ige folk The ac ion of the authorities 
appears to have pro luced the contrary effect. It has routed the spirit of the 
villagers and has created great sensation in circles generally Inendly to tiovernment. 
I am told that some 15 ') choukidars, 6 sarpanches and so ne Dafadars have resigned 
in the Bihpur Thana and it is expected that others will follow suit. The two mem¬ 
bers of the Council, who had gone to see for ihe.nselvcs, have come bick deeply 
affected. Needless to say, there i^* absolutely no justification for the forcible oci u- 
pation of the Congress house and the casting into ditches of the stock of Chark! a, 
yarn, cotton, Khadi etc. and for the forcible ejection of the employees of the CharKha 
Sangha from the depot. Needless also to say, the Jathi will continue to go from day 
to-day. 
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The Simon Commission Report 

Vol. 1—Survey of Indian Position 

The Simon CommiSbion report, vol. I. which was released on the 7th June 1930 
for publication, just a fortnight in advance of the second volume containing 
recommendations, says the Associated Press marks an important depirture from 
established practice, and an explanation for this course is given by the Commission 
themselves in the following significant words :— 

Whv Voi 1.13 Published In Advance 

“The problems connected with the future are of such complexity and importance 
that we were unwilling to see our proposals for heir treatment thrown into the arena 
of discussion and coniroveriy before there his been time to examine and disgest the 
survey of the present po'^mon, on which our recommendations are based, and in the 
light of which we believe them to be jU'>iifi-d. If the account we have given in vol 1. 
is justified and fiir, we believe iho <»ur recommen lattons m vol. II will be found to 
be wise and necessary. In hin ihng matters so vinous ani so vital, it appears to us 
to be absolutely necessary, fiisr to es’abhsh the greitest possible measure of agree¬ 
ment as to the fund imentals of the Indian problem before hastening to consider the 
method, pace an ^ direction of idvance that can now be made along the road towards 
its ultimate solution." 

Report Unanimous 

Speaking of both volumes the Commission say : *‘Our report is unanimous on 
all fundamental matters and will be found to be without a dissenting minute " 

Volume I, which is named “nummary," contains 409 p<»ges. It is divided into 
seven mam pai ts The fiist descitbes the conditions of the problem ; the second 
defines the existing constitutional structure ; the thiril reports on the working of the 
reformed constiiunon ; the fourth part deals with the admini.strative system as it 
prevails today ; the fifth p«irt 1 elates to the system of public finance ; the six'h part 
is devoted to ¥he growth of education , an<l the seventh j)irt conveys impressions 
about public opinion in India. 'I he picture painted by some of these chapters may 
appear well knoivn to students of Indian politics, but is obviously intended to give a 
complete survey of India to the uninittitc.i in Englan I in order to help him to grasp 
the fun lamenrals of the Indi in problem The survey has throughout been written 
with a de-ire scrupulously to avoid an expression of constructive opinion or hint of the 
coming recommeiulaiioas, though at places the manner of expression may fr ree a 
conjecture on the mmd of those will versed in constitutional matters. This volume, 
therefore, will only heighten the interest as to what the second volume may unfjld. 
Abundani Material Examined 

With reference to vol. II, the Commissioners lemark : “We have examined many 
schemes and sugge turns Tltc material is abundant and while it is true that we 
were denied the ditecr testimony of some imiiortant bodies of Indun opinion, we have 
had the fullest opportunity of s'u lying the report of the committee appointed bv the 
All Parties Conferenct, 1928 , commo dy called the Mchru Report and have not failed 
to give due aiiemion to us contents and to other still more recent expositions of con¬ 
temporary Indirin opinion. We do not feel therefore that we have been 
deprived of assistance from such quarters and we have in additicn a mass 
of interesting and suggestive proposals put forward at our request by the 
various provincial Governments, by provincial committees, and by a wide range of 
unofficial bodies, both European anil In lian, from all pans of India. Our conclusions 
are based upon an examination of all this material and upon our own enquiries and 
deliberations." ^ 

In the introduction to the report, the Commissioners make some observations of 
fundamental importance. They declare that the august declaration “supplies the 
governing conditions to be observed and satisfied by any and every scheme for 
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India’s constitutional progress.” That declaratio i was a pledge and assurance oflFer- 
ed to India by Britain herself ** They add : ‘‘We enter U')on our task, therefore, u^on 
the basts of the assumption that the go il define'! by Mr M rntagu represented the 
accepted policy to be pursued, and that the only proposals worthy to be considered 
are proposals conceived in the spirit of the announcement of the 20 Lh August, 1927 . 

India's Sensitive Pride 

The commissioners then quote the text of the declaration, the preamble of the 
Reforms Act and the instrument of instructions to the (*o^rernor-General, an 1 declare: 
" Ihese, then, are the conditions, deliberately avowed and unswervingly maintained, 
under which Parliament IS about to enter upon a re-eximinaiiOTi of the vist Indian 
problem, and in the development of this purpor>e the decision as to the imme hate 
future must largely depend upon a just estimate of the result and consequences of the 
steps already taken. We are well aw.ire that many Indian publicists look askance at 
the efforts of others to give an account of these m liters, however straightforward and 
sympathetic that account may be The purely British co nposuion of our own bo iy 
roused resentment in miny quarters in In in—a resentment which we di I everything 
in our power to allay, firs’, by seeking the co operation of the Indian Committees for 
whose aid we are deeply gr.iteful an i 1 iter by suggesting the calling of a representa¬ 
tive conference after ihts report and the repor of the In lian Central Conmittee have 
been ma ie and published. We have le.arned enough of India to recognise and to 
repect .acutely the sensitive pride of her sons but we trust that in the pages that 
follow, inspired as they are by a desire not o ily to discharge our stiturory duty to 
Parliament but to serve the cau-.e of Intlia's political progress, our In Inn fellow 
subjects will recognise that candour and friendship are close allies and will find an 
earnest of that goodwill towards India as a whole which we are well assured will 
govern all impending discussions Our own task is not to decided but to report to the 
King Emperor whose commission we hold and to Parliament of which we are 
members. In the steps that will follow before a decision is reachetl. there will be a 
full opportunity or a contribution of the views of every section of responsible and re¬ 
presentative opinion in India." 

First Part 

Conditions of the Problem 

The first part of the report refers to the condition of the problem and is intended 
to provide for Parliament in a compendious form a ftatenient of what India is, ns vast 
size and varried popul.iiion, ns coi glomeraium of races and religions, its social divi- 
sions.its economic circumstances and its growing political consciousness. In the prelimi¬ 
nary and siaiistical chapter the commissioners describe the immense scale of India not 
only in point of area, population and languages but also in point of the growing sense 
of unity which they attribute to the influence and authority of the British rule, pre¬ 
valence of tlnglish as a general means of communication among educated men and 
the “growth of a passionate cieterniinaiion among the politically miii'led classes of 
all Indian races and religions to assert and uphold the claim of India as a whole to 
its due place m the work!. It would be a profound error to allow geographical 
dimensions or statistics of population or complexities of religion and caste and 
language to belittle the significance of what is called the “Indian naiion.alist move¬ 
ment. True it is that it directly affects the hopes of a verv small fraction of the teeming 
peoples of India, true it may be that its leaders do not reflect the active sentiments 
of the masses of men and women in India who know next to nothing of politicans and 
arc absorbed in pursuing the traditional course of their daily lives. But nonetheless, 
however limited in numbers as compared with the whole, the public men of India 
claim to be the spokesmen for the wfiole and in India the nationalist movement 
has the essential characteristics of all such manifestations—it concentrates all forces 
which are roused by an appeal to national dignity and national self-consciousness" 

Rural Life 

The commissioners next deal with the countryside and towns and a general 
picture cf the rural life based on the Linlithgow report is given and the 
conclusion is reached that no fair-minded observer visiting the Indian 
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countryside to day can fail to be struck alike by the magnitude of the work 
to be done and by the zeal and exertion with which those, whether offirials or 
Minister who have the work in hand, are tackling their stupendous task. But the 
fact remains and must remain that in a country so extensive as India the effects of 
anv single measure are apt to be so dispersed that they can be discerned with 
difficulty and that in spite of the progress that undoubtedly has been made and of 
the great increase in the gross wealth of the country the ordinary cultivator on his 
tiny plot is still a man oi few resources with small means lor meeting his limited 
needs—usually illiterates, though not on that account ntcessarily wamii g in shrewd¬ 
ness—with an outlook coi fined by tradition and environment and needing above all 
things that those who consider his future as a citizen should understand something 
of his life as a man. • 

The effect which the reformed constitution may already have had upon the rural 
outlr>ok is considered and the commissioners remark :—But any quickening of the 
general political judgment, any widening of rural horizons bevond the traditional and 
engrossing interest of weather and water and crops and cattle with the round of festi¬ 
vals and fairs and family ceremonies and the dread of famine or flood—any such 
change from these irnmemonal preoccupations of the average Indian villager is bound 
to come very slowly indeed. 

Urban Areas. 

For urban areas a slight picture of the contemporary conditions is given so far as 
these bear directly on the constitutional problem. It is pointed out that as Indian 
commerce and industry develop the medium-sized country town tends to lose popu¬ 
lations whtle the larger ci'tes continues to grow On the other hand enormous num¬ 
bers who woik in ihe industrial towns of India still do not regard themselves as 
permanent town-dwellers. The conditions under which an industrial worker lives 
and the vast amount of work still to be done before the general standard of urban 
housing for the working people in India can be regarded as reasonably good is 
mentioned. 

Educated Classes. 

The chapter concludes with paragraphs on the educated classes and on the rank 
and wealth. The Indian educated cl iss presents a feature which must be regarded 
as unique fnr here is a body of men, educated, working and on many instances think¬ 
ing in an alien wesicrn language, in.bibing with that education, the principles and 
traditions of wes ern civilisation and polity and yet keenly m the immemorial tradi¬ 
tions of the east-. 

The commissioners referring to the rank and wealth state that the aristocratic ele¬ 
ment wields a considerable influence over the whole of India and that large scale 
manufacturer is being superimposed on ancient fabric of elaborately subdivided and 
predominantly rural society. 

Communal Discord. 

An interesting chapter on the religious corrmunities of India dealing wiih Hindu¬ 
ism, Islam, Budflbists, Sikhs, Jains, Indian Chrisiians and tribal religions contains a 
considered discussion on ihe essential facts of Indian Moslem differences It 
would be an utter misapprehension to suppose that Hindu-Moslem antagonism is 
analogous to separation between religious denominations in contemporary Europe. 
Difference of race, a different system of law and the absence of inter-marriage cons¬ 
titute a far more efTeenve barrier It is a basic opposition manifesting itself at every 
turn in social custom and economit; competition as well as in mutual 
religious anifa hy. lo-dav in spue of m ch neighbourly kindness in 
orriiraiy fflfairs and rotwnhsiandirg all efforts made by men of good¬ 
will in boih corrrrunities to promote•Hinriu-Moslem concord, rivalry and 
dissension between these two forces are one of the chief stumbling blocks in the 
way of smoother and more rap’d progress. We regard it as an essential part 
of our task (as in due course it will be a ^ital concern of Parliament) to make 
an impartial survey of the guiding facts of this situation before approaching the 
question of method of its constiiutional treatment 

Having studied the distribution of the two chief religions over the provinces the 
commissioners observe: '*One of the difficulties therefore in adjusting representation 
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in the provincial legislatures—unless for this purpose the religious divisions are to be 
disregirdevi—«s to devi ea scheme which t.\kes due account of Muhammadan pre-^ 
dominance where it is found to occur and at the ^iame time provides them adequate 
representation where the Muslims are in a minoriiy. 

Their estimate ot the causes of the Hindu Muslim tension is that in spite of the 
constant watchfulness of the police authorities and of the earnest efforts of the 
leaders in both communities to reach a modus idvcndi the immediate occasion of 
a communal disorder is nearly always a religious issue. On the other hand when 
communal feeling is roused on some matter of secular interest religious zeal is always 
present to stimulate conflict and partisans are not slow to exploit the opportunity 

Having posed the question whether the Hindu-Miislim tq^ision is aggravated or 
assuaged by the prevailing system of communal representation, the commissioners 
observe • “There is a long and important his'orv tonnecied with the separate repre¬ 
sentation of Mahomedans which needs to be carefully studied before detailed proposii-ls 
for the future can be discussed or put forward Rut uc may sav at once that in our 
judgment communal representation cannot be justly regarded as a reason for the 

ccmrnuual tension we have been describing and tlierc is no solid ground for 

supposing that if comniural representation were abolished communal strife would 
disappear The true cause lies deeper and arises from con Inior s which are far 
more difficult to change than the mechanics of rcpreseniaiion The coming of the 
reforms and the anticipation of what may tollow them have given a new 
point to Hindu Muslim competition. A great part of the evidence given before 
us was on communal lines and the same cleavage appears in the reports of the 
Indian committees that sat wiih us One community naturally lays claim to the 
rights of a majority and relies upon its qualifications of bcittr education and greater 
wealth. The other is all the more determined on iltose accounts to secure effective 
protection for its members and docs not forget that if represents the previous con- 
querois of the country. It wishes to be assuretl of an adequate representation and 
of a full share of official posts * The true cause of the tension 

as it seems to the Commission, is the struggle for ])olitical power and for 

opportunities which political power confers. They state themselves to be fully alive 
to the arguments against communal representation but cannot think that it is an 
effective cause of this deplorable friction. At the same time tlicy are no less clearly 
convinced that separate communal electorates serve to perpetuate political divisions 
on purely communal lines and they have every sympathy with those who look 
forward to the day when the growing sense of common citizenship and general 
recognition of the rights of minorities will make such arrangements unnecessary. 

Other Minority Communiiies 

As regards the Sikhs, the report observes : '‘The numbers of the Sikh population 
have rapidly grown in the last thirty years and the concenmtion of this vigorous 
element with us strong communal attachment in the single province of the Punjib 
is a fact of great political importance which requires special ireatmant. The position 
of the depresserl classes is discussed. The problems of the Anglo Indian community 
whose difficulties are described as economic and social raiher than constittuional 
are sympathetically examined. Regarding the Europeans in India the commissioners 
remark that there can be few cases in history where so small a body of men has 
brought about changes so widespread and so fundamental. 

Rights of Women 

There are indications throughout the report that the Commission have taken a 
particular interest in the rights of women. A separate chapter is devoted to the 
women of India which begins with the remark ; ‘No document discussing India's 
constitutional system and the direcMons in which it cai be developed and improved 
could omi^ the women of India today.* After dealing with female suffrage, Indian 
women reformers and purdah and* child marriage, the commissioners observe ; ‘It 
would be difficult, therefore, to overestimate the value of the improvement which may 
in time be secured by the changing outlook for the women of India. At present the num¬ 
bers of trained Indian women in the professions of teaching and uurshing are patheti¬ 
cally few. The obstacles to the increase of their number arc great, yet mass education 
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for girls and small children cannot be efift-ctive throughout the villages of India 
until there is a lirge supiily of qiKilifi'^d women teacher^ I he amount of unnecessary 
suffering caused to women bv the lack of medical and nur‘'ing aid n appalling’. ‘The 
women's movement in In da holds the key-a • f progress and the resuhs it may achieve 
are incalculably great. It is not too much to siy ilia* In<lia caiino» reach the position 
to which it aspiie in the world uritd us women play il.eir due part as educated 
citizens*. 

In a separate chapter short (’esc ipiiot s are given of each of the provinces in India. 
The object is to inf'lnde in this part of the rcpcit an account of the character of mam 
areas into which Bri'ish India is divided and comment is made on the essential 
differences between Burmjj^ and India. 

Indian Si axes 

The references made by the Commission to Indian States in volume I are in 
general terms hut they st.ite tliat in their seco- *1 volume they w’lll discuss the develop- 

menis which may be linp‘=-d in the future rel.itioi s vMth Iivii in S a'es and as a neces¬ 
sary condition of further piogress in ihi-^ di ertion repent tlie statement made by 

His Excellency the Viccioy in June 1929 that in any propnsds that mav be ma-le it 

is essential on every groui d to cniry the ftee assent of the ruling princes of India 
and that anv suggesnon that treaty rights which the princes are act ustomed to 
regaid as sacrosantU can be lighdy set aside is only calculated to postpone the 
solution which is sought. 

Army 

The commissioners dealing with the question of the army in India say that in 
considering the implications of the policy of the August declaraiion no question 
IS at once more difficult and more crucial than the future organit ttion, recruitment 
and control of the armv tn India We feel strongly, they sav, that it would be 
a great disservice both to Britain and to India for this question now to be shirked or 
for a method of treatment to be adopted which is confined to a search for temporary 
experiments wrapped in soothing generalities which only serve to foment suspicions 
of the honnfldes of British policy on the one hand and to divert attention from the 
ultimate and fundamental difficulties which Indian politicians themselves will have 
to face on the other. 

The commissioners make it clear that in their o])inion as regards external defence 
India has to carry a constant burden of anxiety and provide against actual dangers 
on her north-west fiontier which are wdiollv without a parallel in the case of self- 
governing Dominions. Internal security further {provides a second consideration 
which also makes the case of India unique 

A third feature distinguishing the case of Inc^ia from that of anv of the self-govern¬ 
ing Dominions is that India presents to the observer an astonishing admixture not 
only of competing religious and rival races but to races of widely different military 
capacity. 

This volume of the Commission's report includes a map indicating geographically 
the sources from which the fighting material of the Indian armv is rccruiteti. The 
commissioners observe that the formation of an Indian national army drawn from India 
as a whole, m whuh every member will recognise the rest as his comrades, in which 
Indian officers will lead the men who may be of different races and in which public 
opinion will have general confidence is a task of the greatest possible difficulty. 
Strenuous efforts are being made by many Indian poUiinans to develop a more 
general sense of citizenship and these efforts* have the sympathy of all who sincerely 
desire to see the growth of Indian unity, but the change is bcund 10 be slow, and the 
obvious fact that India is not in the ordinary %nd natuial sense a single nation ts no 
where made more plain than in considering the difference between the martial races 
of India and the rest. As ihirgs are, the presence of British troops and the 
leadership of British officers secure that the figiinng requirements of India, though 
representing only a portion of India's manhood, shall not be a menace to 
the millions who are conducting theii civil occupations without any thought of ihe 
consequences which might ensue if the British troops were w'lthdrawn and the Indian 
army consisted of nothing but the representatives of the Indian fighting races. It 
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is manifest that the peaceful unity of a self-Governing India would be exposed to 
great risks if it relied for the purpose to maintaining and restoring internal order 
solely upon Indian troops drawn from selected areas and special races. 

PiFFICULTIKS NOT INSURMOUNTABLE 

The commissioners observe that in examining the problem of the army in India, 
the ihing that matters is to consider what conditions must be fulfilled before Ministers 
respor s ble to the Indian Legi‘.la!ure can undertake the provision and direction of 
adequate armed forces in India When that day comes, the organisation of a 
Committee of Indian Dedence, with such Ministers at its head, will not be difficult. 
At piesent the proposal to create one has no beaiing upon the real problem at all, 
but It IS important for Indian politicians to face the real difficulties of the Indian 
army question It is equ illy important for those who re?^ise these diffi.'uliies not 
to 'li'.m'ss further consideration of the subject as useless by treating these 
difficulties as insurmountable. It is a matter of vital consf quence that Britain should 
prove that it is actively desii'us of a'^sisiirg in those changes in the army in India 
which make in the direction of the ultimate goal and which alone will satisfy political 
Ind a of our good faith, 

Nehru Solution Rejected 

It is not to be supposed that units recruited in Britain and officered by British 
officers are going to be mercenaries in some future India, where the ultimate 
authority rests with an Indian Minister fo? War or with an Indian Cabinet responsible 
to an Indian elected Assembly, Indian nationalists are, therefore, perfectly right in 
attaching great importance to army questions in India in relation to India's constim- 
tionnl development. The solution of the defence problem put forward in the Nehru 
Report is examined and rejected. 

External Pei ence ; A Pouble Warning 

Referring to the possible directions of advance, the Commissioners say : “So 
far as internal order is concerned, this is manifestly the primary task of the forces of 
a self governing area and the burden of providing obviouslv and necessarily falls 
exclusively upon ihe Indian taxp.ayer. hxtern.il defence on the oiher hand may be 
viewed in a double aspect It may be regarded not solely as the concern of India 
but a*- affecting the integrity of the wdiole Empire and as bound up with the genei’al 
imperial policy.** 

The Commissioners conclude ; “We arc only concerned here to convey a double 
warning—a warning on ihr- one hand that Britain cannot indefinitely treat the present 
miluary orgamsanon of India as sacrosanct and unalterable but must make an ac»ive 
endeavour to serch for such adjustments as migh' he possible, and a warning on the 
other hand, that Indian statesmen can help to modify the existing arrangement in 
the (iirtciion of self-government only if they too will coperr.te by facing the hard facts 
and by remembering that those who set them out for further consideration are not 
gloating over the obstacles but are offering the help of friends to Indian aspirations.'* 

Part II 

Constitutional Structure Piscussed 

Part II of the report diecusses the existing consfi'uiional structure including the 
principles on which the reforms are based, in the provinces, ihe central machinery 
and finally the India Office. Referring to the pioposal of furiher periodic Commis¬ 
sions, ihe Commissioi ers say that this proposal in the Mont-Ford Report found no 
coi firmation in the language of the Government of India Act and they will 
have occasion later to indicate their views as to the inexpediency of fixing in advance 
by statute the dates at which the reconisidcraiion of the consiiiutional problem should 
take place. 

Pfirt III. 

Franchise and Constitution 

Part III of the report deals with the practical working of the reformed constitution. 
It examines the woiking of ihe electoral system, the provincial constitution and the 
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central. It surveys the central control over provincial matters, discusses the res¬ 
ponsibilities of the Secretary of State and the Council of India and reviews the course 
ol politics since 192a in the light of the reforms, it is pointed out that, while it was 
desired that ilie franchise for the provincial legislature should be as broad as possible, 
piactical considerations such as administrative difiBuulties and the obstacles created 
by the widespread illiteracy, have had the effect of limiting the number of voters. 
Ihe adoption of property qualifications give a predominance and sometimes a 
monopoly in vote to certain classes of the population. Thus, whole sections of popu¬ 
lation came to be excluded from the franchise, ctnef anio.ig these being nearly all 
women and the general body of the poor. A large proportion of voters are illiterate— 
in some areas as high as 90 per cent—yet the total number of registered electors is 
less than the total of aduft male literates recorded in the census. It seems to follow 
that there must be a large body of literates who fail to quality as electors. Ihe 
Commissioners express the view that practical consideraiiuns of men and money 
make any very large and sudden extension of the franchise unworkable and adminis¬ 
tratively impossible. The report next bring-s out the astonishing size of some of the 
constituencies of provincnd legislatures Candidates have in general terms Come 
forward freely but with certain exeepiiona the almost universal practice has been for 
the candidate to stand for election on his own individuil lesponsibilny. Regarding 
the absence of contact between members and voters tlie Commissioners observe that 
the tirst reqjisite, if any permanent contact is ever to be obtained, is the introduction 
of real political responsibility. 

1 he Commissioners observe that the result of the complex character of the 
Councils has been to produce legislature in which the formation of 
political parties, in the sense in which they are under- stood in 
Great Britain, has been almost impossible and has indeed been rarely 
attempted. Ihe various groupings, with kaleidoscopic changes of nomenclature, 
composition and leadership, have not often been on any thing but communal lines, 
and their communal character has tended to become more rather than less proiiun- 
ced. The only really wed organised and disciplined par y, with a definite progiamine 
(though, It IS iru*?, a negative one) is that of the Swarajists. Only in Bengal and the 
Ceniial Provinces did tney even icinporarily achieve their initial object of making 
dyarchy unworkable and m the provinces they have tended everywhere in varying 
degrees to be iransfonneu into an Opposition of a more coniiiutional kind and have 
not mlrcquently played a uselul part as keen and vigilant Cl lUcs. With the detach¬ 
ment ol most of their original Moslem members, they have griiwn more definitely into 
a communal party. Panics originating within the Councils themselves have mostly 
been small fluid groups, generally communal, with a tendency to amalgamate. But 
the Justice party in Matlras and the Nationalist Unionist party in the Punjab are 
mentioned as instances of something approtching true, even in not non communal, 
parties After the first elections m Madras in 1920, the Ministers were chosen from 
the Justice party and fwr the first and the last lime in the history of dyarcy through¬ 
out IriiJia.upto the present, there was a Ministry both drawn from a single party and 
and supported by an assured majority of elected members in the Legislature. I'here 
IS no province in winch the official ‘bloc’ h.is not at some tune or other been of deci¬ 
sive value to the ministers, and in some provinces there has never at any time been 
a sufficiently large or cohesive Ministerial party to enable the Ministers to ignore the 
assistance of iheir official supporters. 

Llgislature's Dual Task 

These facts have had an important influence on the working of the dyarchic cons¬ 
titution. Tne theory of the reformed consumtion 15 that the Ministers, without being 
answerable for the reserved departments or for the policy associated wiih the reserved 
side, are jointly responsible to the elected legisl iture in respect of the transferred 
half of the Government. It has seemed to the Commission that it has proved impos¬ 
sible to translate this theory into practice. The provincial legislatures were by the 
naiure of the constitution set the difficult task of discharging twj diflfernt functions 
at the same lime. In one sphere they were 10 exercise control over policy ; in the 
other, while free to criticise and vote or withhold supply they were to have no respon¬ 
sibility. The ministers have seldom altogether escaped the effect of the instinctive 
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opposition which is aroused by their association with the Government, with the result 
that the ties between them and their supporters are weakened. There have also 
been reactions on the reserved side of the Government, with the result that the 
theoretical distinctions involvc<i in the idei of dyarcliy were blurred in practice. The 
impulse towaids u.ufi^atim of the Govern.nant has probibly been all to the good 
from the point of view of efficient conduct of buainess, but the underlying fundamental 
conception of ihe dyarcinc sv^iem, nimely, the complete responsibility of the Minis¬ 
ters in a ceri.'iin den led field, and in that field, only, has become almost hopelessly 
obscure. 

The Commission note the attitude of most of the Councils to law and order to 
have been critical in most provinces. The police administration has been the target 
of constant attack sometimes of a gencial character, but oftttii dirccie^l against specific 
individuals and the haiuling of particular incidents. Its defence has almost invariably 
Lcea left solely to tlie speakeisOn the (iovernnieut benches. 

In some gciieral comments o.i tlie working of dyarchy the Con missioners declare 
that It woulvl be iinpO'.sible to say that opposition to the Government has always 
shown Itself to bj resirained or reasonible, but they are convinced that much of 
this irrcrspoiisible spirit is due lo me etf-cts of dyarcny which they have described. 
Moreover, meinb-i;. of ihc Leg slaiivo (^oiacils have been engaged in working a 
copy of parliaincn ary lasu uuo is un ler coilniois whicii often tend to 
reproduce the fvirm rather th.in the substance of the ongiiiil If the 

Councds liave sometimes shown themselves indifferent to the piactical needs 
of adminis lative eificieii' y, they have .iLo in many instances exerted a useful 
influe )ce and thrown an iiminning light upon the proceedings of the Government. 
KeJonned Provinci.il Councils have aciually worke i and they h.ive worked belter 
I'eriamly tlnn many anticipated though not entirely in the manner in which the 
authors of Dyaichy intended. 

Indian Legislaiure 

dhe description given by the Commissioners of the working of the centre 
emphisises the difficulties of appl>ing the western system of parliamentary government 
to an area so vast aiul so diversified in us populaiion as British India The consinu- 
cncies electing directly lo the liulian Legislature cover areas and include populations 
to which the European legislatures are stiangers. The inevitable result is a divorce 
of the representaiive ftom the life of the conatituency. Once a member is elected 
his interest in his CO isntuents fades until the tune approaches for him to canvass 
their votes again. The member tends to become less representative of his consiiiu- 
cncy than of the active political or communal associations with which he is in inti¬ 
mate coma i an.l his views are moulded largely by the press which is almost wholly 
in opposition to the Governinent. In me A''sembiy, 105 elected members are 
returned by 1/^ million voters. The commissioners doubt whether even tins limita¬ 
tion of the t kcioraie has stitreeded, at any rate outside some of the large towns, in 
producing a bo ty of voiets capable to any appreciable extent of understanding or 
even being initlligemly luiereste i in mo^it of ihe policies on which the Assembly has 
to pronounce. IheceiUial executive 111 India—the Governor-General in Council— 

IS entirely indepeiulent of and indeed can seldom count with confidence on a majo¬ 
rity in Indian Legislaiure. 

Such a constiiuiional system might be supposed to have led to wholly irresponsible 
criticism from the legisla'ure and to c miplete imlifference in the executive, but the 
course of development has been otherwise. On the one hand while the attitude of 
live Assembly his often been strongly influenced by us consiuuiional irresponsibility 
U has coopeiaied with the Government in a good deal of constructive work. On the 
other hand the executive has bjc'i far from unresponsive to the criticism and sug¬ 
gestions of the legislature. ^ 

Position and Influen::e of President 

In nothing is the contrast between Wcslminster and Delhi more striking than in 
the position assumed and the influence exercised by the occupant of the Chair of 
the Assembly. He claims an i employ’s powers of interference which would be quite 
contrary to the stricter limits of Speakership. The commissioners who aie all mem¬ 
bers of the one or the other of the two Houses of British Parliament say they are 
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bound to make plain the difference leet it should be supposed that the traditions and 
methods of the Speaker of the House of Commons were being reproduced in ihe 
Indian Legislature. 

Influence of Legislature on Executive 

The report says that while the extent of the Government legislation and the 
success in carrying it through without certification is noteworthy, influence 
exercised by the legislature on the executive is no' t'ess remarkable. It has been 
directly exercised through putting questions to the Government and the moving of 
resolutions, through the financi 1 power which the Assembly possesses over the 
votable items in the budget and through the working of standing committees. The 
indirect influence of the •Assembly on the Government has been of still greater 
importance. ‘Its extent is hardly realised by the members themselves who are 
inclined to lay stress on the theoretical irresponsibility of the executive. In practice, 
as officials themselves have borne witness, the Government is greatly influenced by 
the contact of its members with the selected representatives.* 

Indian Politics since 1920 

The commissioners end their survey of the working of the constitution by 
reviewing the course of Indian politics since 1920 in the light of the reforms. This 
long and interesting chapter describes the political conditions in which the constitu¬ 
tional exp-^nment wis earned out, the rise and fall of the non-co-operation movement 
and the distinguishing features of the first, second and third Central L**gislatures. A 
description IS given of the pohttcal forces as shown in Ujinbiy an 1 the Central 
Provinces and the chapter closes with an account of the Indian press and its influence 
of public opinion. 


Part IV 

Administrative System 

The administrative system is discussed in part IV which contains chapters dealing 
with the organisation an 1 work of the administrative services, districts and secre¬ 
tariats the judiciary, local self-government and the North-West Frontier Province 
and other special areas. 

The recommendations of the Lee Commission are summarised and an anticipa¬ 
tion made of their effect on the composition of the service ten years hence. The 
commissioners emphasise the importance of personal touch between the officials and 
the mass of the population and in discussing the position of the district officer they 
state that in no future they can foresee will the post of the district officer cease to 
be one which calls for those qualities of integrity and decision which so many of the 
best kind of public servants have exhibited in the service of India. 

Local Self-Government 

In their comments on Local Self-Government the commissioners say that they 
were struck by a common failure to realise the magnitude of the change involved 
in the substitution of the non-official for the official chairman which was little less than 
the introduction of a new system. It appears to them that the principles and 
practice of British Local Self-Government have not been fully apprehended in India. 
The substitution of an elected for an official chairman was a measure designed to 
carry out the policy of enlarging the sphere of self-government by removing the 
official control. In fact it had done more •than this : it had radically altered the 
constitution of local bodies and their relationship with the provincial Government. 
On a review of the evidence before them, the cor^missioners are of opinion that the 
transference of power from the official hands has been followed on the whole, as 
a general rule, by a fill in the previous level of efficiency. On the other hand, these 
publicly constituted bodies now show an interest in their work which gives more hope 
tor the future than any more adherence to the standards of mechanical efficiency. 

22 
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Frontier Problem 

The greater part of the chapter on special areas is devoted to a consideration of 
the difficult problem of the Frontier. 

The Commission's description brings out the real nature of the contrast between 
the Government exercised in the five administered districts which constimte ihe N, 
W F. Province and in the tribal tracts beyond While the rest of India has step by 
step advanced aloi g the road towards self-government, in the N. W F P there has 
been no change. The question of law and order, jvhich in other pans of British India 
is a domestic and internal matter, in the N. W F. Province is closely related to the 
subjects of foreign and diplomatic policy and of imperial defence. The commissioners 
declare themselves sympathetic with the demand for advanceond say that they will 
return to the difficult subject of the future constitution of this province in tbeii second 
volume and that they will endeavour to propose a moi^e of treatment which while 
recognising the special position of the area and its vital connection with the defence 
of India, will make such provision as is possible for meeting the natural desire of 
some of its inhabitants and have a voice m the framing of the laws under which they 
live. 


Part V. 

Public Finance 

Part V is entitled ‘The System of Public Finance*. In the present volume a full 
account is given of the fiscal situation as it is The Commission secured the service 
of Mr. W T. Layton as finance asses'^or. He has provided the Commission wiih a 
report which will be included in the Commission's second volume and on which 
its proposaii are largely based. 


Part VI 

Growth of Education 

The growth of education is the subject of part VI. The commisioners generally 
concur with the findings of the Hartog Committee, The commissioners exp.dn that 
they arc primarily concerned with educaiion and its organisation in relaiion to the 
political and constitutional conditions and potentialities of progress. So far as a 
mere quantitative increase m numbers under instruction is concerned there has been 
a phenomenal advance since the inception of the leforms and the figures of expendi¬ 
ture on primary education show an equally remarkable increase since the reforms. 
The commissioners say that the figuies of attendance in the primary classes in the 
successive years quoted in the Auxiliary Com nittee s review rule out any sanguine 
conclusions from a purely quantitative expansion which has umloubi^edly followed the 
reforms. The fact that of more than three mili in boys who entered cltss i in 
schools in British India in 1922-23 only 6,55,101 survived to reach class IV in 1925- 6 
and that the rest had fallen out by the wav or had vege'ated in the lower ciisses 
without any prospect of attaining even initial literacy is iameniably significant The 
corresponding figures in the case of girls show an even more ron&picunua waste of 
money and effort. The commissioners observe that a very serious effort is required 
to put the system of secondary education on a satisfactory foonng and no e their 
opinion that the necessity for university rqform can hardly be put too high. In their 
view, it is now evident that in one respect material to the educational system, namely, 
devolution of authority and responsibiliiy on local bodies, the action of some pro¬ 
vincial Governments was both precipitate and excessive. Literary is increasing, 
but a literate India is still a long way off. 

Ground for Hope 

On the other hand, the Commissioners believe that the desire for education is 
widespread and that the material is excellent and readily responsive to good teaching. 
The educated women of India are doing their best to break down the barriers of 
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custom and prejudice. Enlightened opinion no longer tolerates or acquiesces in the 
abject condiiion of the depressed and backward classes. The beneficence of the 
wealthy is ready to be enlisted in the service of education, and the seal of the provin¬ 
cial Minister in charge of this subject meets with ready support from his colleagues. 
In these features of the present situation there is much ground for hope and encour¬ 
agement. 


Part VII 

Public Opinion in India 

The commissioners deVotc the last part of the present volume to an estimate of 
public opinion in India. Interest in polities in India, the report states, ia atill 
nceessarily confined to a small minority chiefly found in the urban and educated 
population. All the world over, the peasant, except in a few small countries, is not 
continuously interested in polities, but the small extent to which political conscious¬ 
ness has developed among the inhabitants of the .’lOO.OOO villagers of British India is 
not caused solely by the conditions which exist in rural communities all over the 
world. It is very largelv duf* to special circumstances. The idea that the course of 
government should he effected or controlled by the opinion on political matters of 
himself and his fellows is wholly foreign to the traditions of the Indian ryot. Com¬ 
munal and sectional feelings are nearest the surface and it is inevitable that they 
should take precedence over the more general political conceptions. It must not, 
however, be imaginp<l from this that the Indian peasant cannot be stirred by mass 
movements, inspired by ideas within the range of his everyday experience. 

Impatience of Indian Political Thought 

It is in the presidency cities and in other large towns that active political forces 
must 1)0 looked for. In the last generation India has been swayed at one and the 
same time bv the force of several conceptions which in Europe had followed certain 
sequences. Indian political thought finds it tempting to foreshorten history and is 
unwilling to wait for the final stage of a prolonged evolution It is impatient of 
the doetnne of gradu.ilness. The ('Commission declare that, with all its variations of 
expression and intensity, the political sentiment which is most widespread among all 
educated Indians is an expression of the dcmatid for equality with Europeans and 
resentment against any suspicion of differential treatment. 

Most Formidable of Evils 

The volume concludes with the following paragraph :—“The British people so long 
accustomed to self-government are hound to sympathise with this movement even 
though they may deplore some of its manifestations. We are pledged to help India 
along her way and constructive effort is needed. In our view the most formidable 
of the evils from which India is suffering have their roots in the social and economic 
customs of long standing which can only be remedied by the action of the Indian 
people themselves. They are much less likely to be remedied if blame for their 
continuance can be put, h<iwcver unreasonably, on others. We desire to see the 
forces of public opinion which exists in India concentrated and strength#»ned for 
practical work of reform. It is only when difficulties of construeiive policy are 
really faced that the inadequacy of general phrases begins to bo realised’’ 


Vol. II.—Recommendations 

The recommendations of the Simon Commission embodied in volume two, which 
was released for pubiicaiion on the 24tk June 1930, cover 316 pages. The Commis¬ 
sioners observe:— • 

“In writing this report we have made no allusion to the events of the last few 
months in India. In fact the whole of our principal recommendations were arrived at 
and unanimously agreed upon before these eveift-s occurred. We have not altered a 
line of our report on that account for it is necessary to look beyond particular 
incidents and to take a longer view.” The report was signed on the 27th May and 
though in a few places individual members suggest different views the report is 
unanimous and its authors emphasise: “The constitutional scheme which have been 
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led to propound must be judp:ed as a whole and it must not be assumed that we 
should be prepared to recommend some part of it without regard to its relation to 
other parts.” The report is divided into twelve parts. The first part enunciates 
the general principles of the Oomraission's proposals which show that the central 
idea of the scheme is evolution towards an All-India Federal ion based on self- 
governing provincial units, the Viceroy to remain the Imperial representative in sole 
charge of such subjects as the Army and the exercise of paramountoy over the 
Indian States, Provincial Governments to have unitary Governments with all subjects 
transferred to Ministers, whether elected or non-clectcd, subject to the reserve powers of 
the Governor especially as protection for minorities and against discriminatory legisla¬ 
tion and for the maintenance of Law and Order. The second part deals with Gover¬ 
nors’ Provinces and recommends enlarged Ooun«*ils based on existing seoarato electorates 
and failing othtr agreements, keeps the Lucknow Pact arraftgement but the franchise 
is to be trebled for which purpose a Franchise Gommittee is proposed. A Boun¬ 
daries Commission is proposed for examining Provincial areas. An elastic cons¬ 
titution is proposed for the Provinces which can grow. Part Three deals 
with the North West Frontier Provinces and special areas It proposes a Legis¬ 
lative Council for the North West Frontier Provinces with powers of legislation and 
taxation, executive responsibility remaining with the Chief Commissioner. The 
administration of backward areas is to be handed over to the l/cntral Government. 
Part Four deals with the Central (lOvernmcnt and proposes a Federal Assembly of 
about 280 chosen by indirect election by provincial Council members through 
a system of proportional n'prcsentation, the function ot the Assemlily and the 
Council of Rtatc to remain as at present. The Upper Chamber is also to have 
indirect election. The Central Executive’s relations to the Assembly remain un¬ 
altered except that the official element in the Assembly will be further reduced. 

Viceroy to Appoint Executive Councillors 
The Central Executive is to be appointed not by the Crown but by the Governor 
General and may include a member or members from the Li'gislatnrc. The distinc¬ 
tion of yotable and non-votable items will remain both in the Central and Provin¬ 
cial Legislatures. It is emphasised that the centre must be kept strong while the 
experiment is tried in the Provinces. Part five discusses constitutional problems in 
relation to ihe defence of India and proposes that an agreemf'iit should be reached 
between India and Great Britain, that the Army earmarked for defence and internal 
security should be kept as Imperial Armv under the Viceroy and that a definite 
fixed fund be paid to imperial authorities for its maintenance. The Commander- 
in-Chief is therefore to cease to be a member of the Government of India and will 
be under the Viceroy. Part Six shows that Burma is to be separated from India 
but as in India the Array for North-east Frontier would be an Imperial Army. 
Part Seven indicates future relations with the Indian States and proposes a Council 
for Greater India to deliberate on matters of common concern. The eighth part is 
entitled 'Indian F'inance’’ and adumbrates Mr. Laytons scheme for financial relation 
a striking features of whiidi is the raising of a Provincial Fund by the 
Federal Assembly whose proceeds are to be drawn from indirect taxes for 
distribution to the provinces on population basis. The Ninth Part stands 
by the Lee proposals in dealing with the future of the Services and 
recommends the continuanee of security services, the 1. C. S. and the 1. 

P. S. on the present basis. Part Ten proposes to centralise control over the High 
Court. Part Eleven defines the relations between the Home and Indian Government 
and proposes modification in the Constitution of the India (’ouncil: Part twelve 
gives a general survey and conclusions. The scheme, thus aims at making tempora¬ 
ry arrangements at the toitro without responsibility to the Indian Legislature 
pending ultimate Federation and keeping the administrative machine intact while 
experimenting in Provincial Self-Government. Referring to their scheme for the 
provinces the Commissioners say '“Some may think that the advance we propose 
18 more than prudent statesmanship w^uld commend, but we put our plan forward 
in the hope that, after close examination, it may be found to be approved and jus¬ 
tified.” 

No Periodical Inquests 

No recommendation is made by the Commissioners on the subject of Second 
Chambers for the provinces as there is divergence of opinion among them. The 
commissioners in their introductory chapter to the.second Volume recall the points 
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nvhioh their survey in the first Volume had brought out. They first deal vith the 
mechanism of advance and say :—‘‘The first princijple which we would lay down 
IB that the new constitution should, ns far as possible, contain within itself provision 
for Its own development. We are profoundly convinced that the method of enquiry 
at stated intervals has had a moat injurious effect on the workinpj of the Refor- 
roed Oonstirution and on Indian political life. Whattver may have been the merits 
or defects of the constitution proposed as a result of the Montagfii Chelmsford Re¬ 
port the time limit of ton years jrave it the character of a makeshift affair and the 
workinp: of the Constitution under the time limit inevitably breeds eertain evil. The 
minds of all were fixed on the future of every eommuniiy and every interest was 
thinking of what its position would be under the next constitution The result was 
to intensify communal rivalries. Every community tried to consolidate its position. 
Groups tended to coalesce 011 communal lines. Parties were alip;ned in accordance 
with their views as to the best, tactics for securinp: the next, advance*. In short the 
reforms of 1919 did not make provision for steady evolution towards the ultimate 
objective and to this extent, they appear to us to fail to ri'prorluce a feature which 
18 essentially the characteristic of the model on which they were partly based. As 
therefore, the object now to be aimed at is a Reformed Constitution 
which will not necessarily require a revision at stipulated intervals but which pro- 
vides opportunities for natural development. It is undesirable and politically impo¬ 
ssible to raripe the provinces in the order of propress and to pive by statute preater 
advanees to those at the head of the list ; for. every province believes itself to be 
entitled to the advance secured by another. We believe that what is required is a 
constitution which without doirip this, w’dl contain some elasticity cnablinp adjust¬ 
ments to be made in accordance with conditions actually obtaininp in any piven 
province at particular time” The Commiacioners add that the ultimate form of 
the Central Government depends on a number of factors which cannot be known 
possible to frame a Conshtution now, the provisions of 
w^nicn will be in harmony with future developmeni, they do not think that within 
the compass of the sinple statute provision can be made for conlirmoiis evolution of 
^e main Government of rndia by the metliod of Indian adjustment and prowth. 
Ihe Commissioners further emphasise that a consideration of the goal of British 
policy as declared on Aiipust 20, 1917 leads them to lay down the second principle 
that any consututional chanpes now recommended for British India must 
have rpgnrd to the future development when India as a whole and, not merely 
isritish Xndia, will take her place among the constituent States of the common¬ 
wealth of Nations united under the Crown. They pet further strenpth for 
their siateraent by rofernnp to India as one of the nations in world organisa- 
tion. It must surely be India as a whole which will be involved m the 
ui I nate constitutional scheme whatever may be the differences of climate and 
physical tM^res and whatever the diversities of race and rehpion in India. It is 
differences that are reflected in purely arbitrary division between British 
and totate territory. Tfiere is essential unity in diversity in the Indian Peninsula 
reparued as a whole. The first essential for internal peace and prosperity for both 
par 8 or t|*dia is harmony between them. Added to geopraphical unity and political 
unity IS the economic unity. Economic forces are such that the i^tates and India must 

the advent of a measure of popular control at the 
Gentre onefafth of the people of India is potentially in economic subordination to 
unless provision can be made for rt*concilia!ion of divergent 

in areas where fiscal unity it 
most desirable. The question of defence, eommniiieations and social matters all raise 
common interest. While it is possible that some of these matters might 
macWnery^must^lSe set^up^^agreemeuts, ultimately a permanent 

A Federal Constitution 

imposed upon India by the exteAml forces of Great Britain is tn-day 
inclosing sense of Indian nationality, but nationalism is a force 
with immense power for good or evil and the task in the future is to utilise that 
force for constructive ends. Indian nationalism Is a phenomenon which cannot be 
disreprded by the rniers either of British Indian or of Indian States it i? only 
under a Federal System that the sentiment underlying the movement can be given 
effective expression. But while the ultimate development of Indian polity musf^ lie 
in the direction of a solution embracing all India, the Indian liuiers cannot be com- 
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pelled to come into closer relationship with British India and the new ConstitutioQ 
should provide an open door so that when it seems pood to them, the Riilinp Prince 
may enter on just and reasonable terms. The Commissioners point out that on this 
point they have not had the evidenee of the Rulers and refer to this subject beinp one 
for discussion by the propostKl Conference and observe : “We are incli iedTo think that 
an easier and more speedy approach to the desired end can be obtained by reorga- 
nismg the constitution of India on a Federal basis in such a way that individual 
States or group* of States may have the opportunity of entering as soon as they 
wish to do so. 

But apart from the question of ultimate Federal union between British India and 
the Indian States the (’ommissioners say that there arc strong ri'asons for recon¬ 
structing the Indian constitution on a federal basis Thev si^y ; “We rccog lise that the 
change from an Unitary to a Federal system is unusual The general tendency in Fede¬ 
rations once formed has been towards*increasing eemrahsation. It m »y wt‘ll be asked 
why the reverse process is recommended to-day The answer is to be found in the pecu¬ 
liar features of the Indian problem India is gradually moving from autocracy to demo- 
cra'^y. To imagine that the constitutional stfucture suitable for 45 millions of British 
people, mainly urban, will serve equally well for 250 millions of Indians spread over 
a sub-eontiiient and living in half a million villages is unreasonable. If self- 
government is to be a reality it must be applied to polilic.il units of suitable size 
after taking into account all relevant considerations. Representative I’emocracy, as 
it is understood in Britain, depends for its success on the possil>ility of close contact 
between the elector and the elected persons. Unless this is secured, it is not real 
representation at all.” 

^RO\^NCTAL Autonomy 

Tlie demand for Provincial Autonomy though due to distinct growth of provincial 
consciousness is to some extent due to other causes. In the first place, the (Central 
Government is distant. “Delhi is far off” R'condly greater advances conceded to 
the Provincial Councils as compared with the Central* Legislature have strengthened 
the demand to be allowed full scope in the provincial sphere and, thirdly, there is 
the wish of certain minority communities to take full advantage of their local 
majorities where these exist. But inspitc of these developments the present nrovinees 
are not ideal areas for 8elf-g<ivcrnnient and the (/omruissioners are recom u'hiding 
the resetting of provincial areas. They say that Burma is not India and steps shouM be 
taken to break the union which does not rest on common interests 

Continuing the Commissioners write : “The authors of the Montague-Chelmsford 
Report stated that the proeess on which thev were eng.aged was not tint of Fcder- 
aliBing India but the antecedent one of breaking up the old struct lire b'‘f>ro 
building the new. They were giving independent life to organisms which would 
in future be members of a new bodv. We desire to complete this preliminary 
process and at the same time to lay down the broad lines of future Federation The 
scheme commends complete proeess of devolution and aims at giving maximum of 
provincial autonomy consistent with the common interests of India as a whole. 
Thus independent life will be given to the provinces which will form the nucleus 
of the new Federal stiucture.” 

The commissioners next emphasise that they should not have felt justified in 
recommending ari advance without providing for the broa'I'ming of the basis of 
representation without which the important elemenis in th< • lopulation might fail to 
secure a voice in the affairs of the province to which they are entitled. 

Central Government to Develop on Different Lines 

“But while in the provincial sphere, we have onde,ivouri‘d to give full opportunity 
for experiment in the application of the British Parliamentary systnin combined with 
the restrictions and qualifications iindei which the full forr-e of M ijority Rule is 
mitigated by the power of intervention vested in the Governor for such purposes 
as the protection of minorities and th(j preservation of order, we do not think that 
the British Parliamentary System with an executive representing a single party and 
depmbng from day to day on the vote of the majontv of directly elected represen¬ 
tatives, is likely to be the moilel acconlmg to which R‘spnnsible’Government at the 
centre for India will be evolved. We think Indians have been apt to be led astray 
by keeping the British Parliament so closely in view and have imagined that the 
Assembly in Delhi might develop into an All-India Parliament functioning after the 
model of the Westminster. We consider that a precedent for a Central Government 
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in India must be sought elsewhere if the idea! to be aimed at is federation to which 
the Indian States will one day adhere. The process of evolution in British India 
towards provincial autonomy in matters of internal Government must be thoroughly 
carried out. The union ol constituents such as Indian States with the Provinces of 
India, the former autoenuic and the latter democratic, necessarily involves giving 
grejitest possible internal freedom to the Federal Units. It is only on such terms 
that there could be hope of achieving unity of greater India. Tne Central Govern¬ 
ment becomes, on such a theory, an association of units formed mainly for the pur¬ 
pose of performing cert am functions on behalf of all. This body must be compsed 
henceforward on a strictly Federal basis, that is to say, it should be Units of an 
ultimate Federation rather than popular constituencies that should bo represented in 
it. Thus an attempt to de»iae now a detailed ami filial constitution for the Centre 
would De to ignore the fact that its ultimate form must depend on the action of 
its constituent parts.” 

The last principle which the Oommissioners’s enunciate as the basis of the struc¬ 
ture they propose is the paramount necessity of securing that through the period 
during which India is progressing on the road to complete Self-Government there 
must be full provision made for the maintenance and the efficiency of the fundamen¬ 
tals of Government. 

AmpIiE Powees Foe Head Of Govt. 

“However much we may subscribe to the doctrine that Good Government is no 
substitute for scIf-Govcrnment we must ensure that we do not put forward propo¬ 
sals that will permit of Government being replaced by anarchy. There is first the 
question of Detence, and if the external menace to India’s peaceful development 
is serious, the possibilities of internal disturbances are not less grave. It must bo 
borne in mind that periods during which India has been free from civil strife have 
been few and of short duration. Nowhere in the world is there such frequent need 
for courageous and prompt action as in India and nowhere is the penalty for hesi¬ 
tation and weakness greater The life of millions in India depends literally on the 
cxisience of a thoroughly efficient administrative system. While we are preoared to 
recommend considerable advance towards self-government and while we believe that 
a sense of responsibility can only be taught by making men responsible for the effect 
of their own action, we desire to secure that experience is not brought too dearly. 
The Governor-General or the Governor as the case may be must be armed with 
full and ample powers. We desire to give the fullest scope for self-government but 
if there is a breakdown, then an alternative authority must operate unhampered. 
India is a land of minorities and the only practical means of protection of the weaker 
or less numerous elements is by the retention of an impartial power residing in the 
Governor-General and Governois of Provinces to be ex»*rci8cd for this purpose. 

Boundaries Commission to be Appointed 

The authors of the Joint Parliamentary Report written 12 years ago found that 
the possibility of rapid advance was greater in provincial sphere. The Report deals in 
Ps rt Two w’ith Governors’ Provinces and from this part begins its definite recom¬ 
mendation based on principles enunciated in the First Part. 

The Commissioners first emphasise the need for provincial redistribution and 
quote the case of Sind and more particularly of the Onya speaking people. 

With regard to Sind the suggestion is made under the existing arrangement for 
the setting up of a committee similar to the Berur Ix‘gi8lativo Committee. The Com¬ 
missioners emphasise that it is extremely important that adjustment of Provincial 
aiea^ should take place before the new process has gone too far. 

“We therefore propose that the Government of India should set up a Boun- 
dfiricB Commission with a neutral chairman which would investigate the main cases 
in which provincial readjustment seems called for and should endeavour to work 
out schemes with a view to seeing how far agreement is possible.” 

Rtferring to the demand for constitutional chAiges in the Provincial Government 
the (;ommi88ioners say:—“We are struck by the fart that practically every 
witness and every document dealing with the ^quistion recommends a change. 
It is also unquestionable that since the Muddnnan Report Indian opinion in 
favour of Borne reconstruction has hardened and spread. The division of 
Governmental function had led to the blurring of boundary lines of respon- 
s bilitv, and it is a sound as well as natural instinct which leads so many of 
India’s public men to call for a further change. This view derivee support, which 
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IB more improssive bavins: res:ard to its source, from every one of the eis:ht Pro¬ 
vincial GovernmcntR. ThcBo pis:ht Oovcrnmcnta do not agree amongst themselves 
as to what shonld bo done. Indt'od each of them concentrating upon its own domes¬ 
tic problem, suggests somewhat different solutions but they all agree that something 
shonld be done.’' 

The Report then summarises the views of Provincial Governments :and of Pro¬ 
vincial ikimraitteea, the Indian Gentral Committee and after referring to other un¬ 
official evidence, says :—“Our own views in the presence of 'this miilritude of counsel 
and as a result of our owm observations and reflections are as follows: The right 
method, we are convinced, is to construct a constitutional frame work in which 
all the provinces can fit but which will leave enough latitude for adjustment to the 
needs of individual cases and which will enable the cimstitiitional progress of 
Provincial Governments to be secured by the healthy method of growth rather than 
by artifical statutory jumps. 

Dyarchy Tc Be Scrapped 

“Dyarchy as a training ground has this to its credit, that it has brought home to 
some who had no previous experience of the task of (iovernmeut the difficulties of 
administration and the meaning of responsibility. But rigid Dvarchy is a standing 
challenge which either ranges Ministers against the Reserved Half of Government or 
exposes thc*w to the (?hargc of being subservient tools of the Bureaucracy, and all 
the time the growth of real re'^oonsibility (which was the object of the adoption of 
the system) is being hindered. We propose therefore that the Provincial Cabinet 
should be unitary, i o„ everv niemher of it should be required and prepared to take 
the re8|jOiisibility for ihe whole policy of the Provincial Govcrnniciit. The conduct 
[of the Provincial Administration as a whole will rest with the Provincial Cabinet, 
the members of which will b^' chosen by the Governor We do not say that in 
every province all portfolios should be held by Ministers who arc elected members 
of the Provincial L'*gislature but there should be no statutory classification of subjects 
such as would make it legally impossible for a Minister chosen from 
elected members to be in charge of anv of them. Whether the Governor will include 
in the Cabinet one or mere non-eh'cted persons who would thereupon become ex-offi¬ 
cio members of Council and ought to be known as Ministers is a m;itter which the 
Governor will decide acting under the superintendence, direction and control of the 
Governor-General We conceive that there is likely to be some variation in this res¬ 
pect between one province and another, but such w’lll not be due to statutory dis¬ 
crimination but with the composition of the Cabinet joint responsibility must be 
accepted. In maintaining their position and in preventing a unircd front two changes 
[might be made. First, the constitution should provide that Ministeiial salaries are 
not liable to be reduced or denied by a vote in supply ; the existing salaries should 
be altered only by provincial statute. Secondly it should be constitutionally established 
that the only vote of censure which could be proposed would be one against the 
Ministry as a whole carried after due notice. Ministers need to feel that they are 
assured of a reasonable period within w'hich their policy may mature and its results 
may be judged. At present some of them are so much occupied in maintaining 
their position by securing temporary support of this or that gioup of critics or 
malcontents that it must be very difficult to carry on the main work of Ministerial 
'Government at all. Thirdly, it may be worth considering, as a means in some cases 
of easing the communal tension, whether without unduly increasing the sum total 
[of Ministerial salaries the appointment of certain minor Ministers or Under-Secretariea 
in the British sense will not be desiiablc.’' 

The Commissioners emphasise that the Legislature’s control would be over the 
whole field. “It will be real and undisguised responsibility.” 

Non-Elected Ministers 

As regards non-elected Minisiers in the Cabinet ordinarily such persons would 
be experienced officials but on occasions it migh.t be found to inc'ude a non-official, 
tvheiher Indian or British not be|pnging to the legislature. Such a non-elected 
Minister will not—any more than the oiher Ministers—have any over-riding authority 
in matters within the scope of his portfolio but that in any matter of gravity sufficient 
to come before the whole Cabinet the decision will be a joint decision of the Cabinet. 

As regards the over riding powers of the Governor the Commissioners refer to 
the fact that no Provincial Government and no Provincial Committee has proposed 
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thnt the Governor should invariably be bound In reference to all subjects by the 
advice of his Ministry. Nor does the Indian Central Committee take that view. “We 
regard it beyond question that to attempt to intro luce such a practice in the present 
circumstances would be disastrous. We think the Governor should on the adminis¬ 
trative side be given statutory power to direct that action should be taken otherwise 
than in accordance with the advice of his Ministry (though subject always to the 
supeiintcndencc, direciion and control of the Governor*Genera)) ; firstly in order to 
preserve the safety and tra^iquility of the province and secondly in order to prevent 
serious prejudice to one or more sections of the community as compared with other 
sections. besides these there are financial safeguards and powers which the 
Governor must possess in respect of certain classes of legislation. Three other 
purposes for which the Gcwernor should posses over-riding powers are : firstly to 
secure the due fulfilment of any liability of Government in respect of items of expen¬ 
diture, not subject lo the vote of the Legislamre, secondls to secure the rarrying out 
of any order received by the Provincial Governments from the Government of India 
or the Secretary of State ; thirdly to carry out any duties which may be statutorily 
imposed on the Governor personally such as duties in connection with some Service 
questions and responsibility for backward tracts. 

Ministerial Meetings 

The Report next describes the procedure at meetings of the Ministry and says it 
may conceivably sometime be wise for the Governor to preside at every meeting of the 
Ministry but ordininlv we shoiil 1 expect that much w:>rk could be disposed of without 
his being present. T!ie matter should be left to the discretion of the Governor. 
The post of Secretary to the Cabinet would be held by a Civil Servant who would 
not only be responsible for k^^eoing the record but would have direct access to the 
Governor so that whether His Excellency was present at a given meeting or not 
he would be kept impartially and fully informed of the course of business. Another 
observation which the Report makes on Cabinet procedure is to deprecate the 
present pr^ciice of fleci ling high matters of policy by counting of votes and recom¬ 
mends : There ought not to be in the new S'atute any counterpart of sub-section 
1 of Section 50 of the (iovernment of Indii Act not because if differences of opinion 
aiise, the m tjority must not prevail, but because it ought to prevail by reason of the 
minority accep tng and taking responsibility for the policy adopted. We may make 
it clear that for the purposes for which the Governor has statutory power to overrule 
bis Ministry and for those purposes only he should have the power of restoring 
rejected demands for vo'ablc grants anti of securing the passage of legislation by 
certification. Hut apart from these .specific cases, it will be for the Ministry 10 
secure at the hann's of the Legislature tlie adopiion of grants proposed by Govern¬ 
ment for such proposes Self-Government in the Province can only become a reality 
when the Governor does no' come in like a ‘deus ex rnachina’ to make the wheel 
go round. The chief anxiety which we feel about the scheme as a whole is that for 
Its proper working for a long time to come it would be necessary to secure for the 
post of Governor a succession of men endowed with all the qualities of tact, judgment, 
sympathy and courage which have so often distinguished the holders of this high 
office." 

Minorities and Ministry 

The Commissioners reject as impossible any rigid and formal provision for the 
inclusion of minority communities in the Ministry, bccurity for the minorities must 
be furnished by other means. 

“In some provinces, we conceive, that a reasonably stable Ministry is hardly 
possible without the inclusion of Ministers from the mam minority groups. In oihers 
prudence would dictate the adoption of a similar course. We have indicated that 
there should ordinaritv be a Chief Minister whom the Governor would consult 
before appointing other Ministers but there should be no requirement in the cons¬ 
titution to make such an appointment as it is pos* ible that in some circumstances 
the formation of a Ministry from different communities might present less difficulty 
if there was no Chief Minister and no recognised leadership of the Ministry apart 
of course from the Governor's special position. It is undoubtedly true that diffi- 
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culties may arise over the position of an official Minister in the event of a change 
of Ministry. Oenerilty speaking, there will be no objection to his continuing as a 
member of the mw or reconstituted Ministry, hut circumstances may aiise rendering 
this undesirable** 

Law and Order 

The Commissioners next deal at length with the question of Law and Order as it 
of is ovcrwlielrning importance amt set out argumenib for,and against, because the 
proposals that police should cease to be a reserved subject is a fotus of comroversy. 
They s^y at present it is the prestige of the becurity bervices which is ihe chief ele¬ 
ment in preserving order. Hut if the police continues to be a reserved subject this 
necessarily means thit dyarchy continues. Ihe suggeuion that J.aw and Order 
should be a central subject is impracticable. Every branch of the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment is involved. A reasonably efficient police adminisiraiioii is the condition 
under which all departments may operate. It is the atiiiospliere without which 
departmental activities ol the Province cannot breathe. Many who hesitate to 
recommend transfer of the police would be quite ready to see the transfer of some 
other subjects at present ‘reserved*. If the objects were to avoid all risks, there 
are grave risks which would be run in the transfer ol land revenue or irrigation But 
the transfer of other subjects without transferring the police would make matiers 
worse. It would concentrate on the adminisiraiion of law and ortler the hostility of 
all parties in the Provincial Councils who are looking forv^ard to more complete 
self-government and who find this one matter kept in reserve as a target for irres¬ 
ponsible cimcism. We must face the fact that resonsible government in the pro¬ 
vinces cannot be achieved without this change. An Indian Minister appearing 
beiore us made the objervaiion ihit if men n. his position were not fit to administer 
this subject they were not fit to administer anything, and we are bound to say that 
such an attiiu le is perfectly natural. Law and Order is the fir^t interest of every 
Indian citizen whether in town or country. 1 he time has come when it ought to 
be no longer possible to represent or to misrepresent the agents of auihoniy who are 
so faithfully supplying this first need of civilised existence as the minions of an 
alien bureaucracy. 

‘Tf Self-Government is Repudiated** 

The Commissioners point out that while they hold the view that the Statute 
should not fix the number of Ministers who may be drawn from official or other 
non-elecied sources, Lord Burnham disseniing, prefers to see lu the btaiute the 
provision that in every province one or two places in the Cabinet should be reserved 
for offic ials though there would be no statutory provision as to the portfolios which 
these officials would hold. Finally, n is provided, that where there is a break down 
because no Ministry cm be formeti or there is widespread refusal 10 work the normal 
constitution, it is essential that the King’s Govenimem should nonetheless be cairied 
on and, for this purpose, it is recommended that the Statute shoulil vest in the 
Governor all powers normally possessed by the Governor and his -abinei with the 
right I f appointing or nominating any member to assist him and to become members 
of the Legislature It should be piovided that the reasons for declaring that such a 
State of affairs exists should be reported at once to Parliament and that these special 
powers should not remain in operation for more than twelve months without the 
approval of Parliament expressed by a resolution of both Houses. *‘The insertion 
of a provision to secure this is no denial of self-government. It is an ultimate 
resource if self-government is repudiated.*’ 

The report next deals with the constitution of the provincial legislature. They 
say it w mid be better to extend the normal statutory life of the Provincial Legis¬ 
lature to five years. 

Size or Provincial Legislatures 

As regards the size of Provincial Councils the Commissioners hope that the re«ult 
of provincial re-disiribution would reduce the average size of Governors* provinces. 
But taking them as they are, immediate increase in the case of the more important 
provinces to the figure of 200 to 250 members might be sufficient for the present. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Separate Representation 

The report deals at length with the question of separate representation and 
says :—“We are fared as the authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report were faced 
by the indisputable fact, tha the Mahon'.edan community as a whole ts not prepared 
to give up communal representation and would regard its aboliiion without the assent 
of that communiiy, not only as ihe withdrawal of the security which it prizes but as 
a cancelling of assurances^upon which It has relied Objections from this quarter, 
more than anything else, accentuated the division over the Nehru Report and this 
in spue of the very ingenious and persuasive analysis which that "^eport contained of 
the distribution of religious opinion in Bengal and the Punjab When the Montagu- 
Chclmsford Report was •written its authors were helpeo and influenced by the 
I ucknow Pact but the Lucknow Pact compromise is no longer admitted to hold the 
field Yet the subject of communal representation is pre-eminenily one which the 
communities should settle among themselves. Therefore, in the absence of any new 
agreement, c» -mmunal representation must be continued. Mere reseivaiion of seats 
would far from secure the return to the Legislature of Moslems who would be regarded 
by their co-rehgiomsts as auihontative and satisf«ctory representative. One sugges¬ 
tion made is that minority electors voting by themselves in suitable groups should 
fitst select a lis* of approved candidates from among whom seats reserved for that 
minority woul I be finally filled by a vote of a joint electorate. The scheme is outlined 
in a special appendix 

Major Attlee is of the opinion that the scheme is practicable and meets the 
reasonable demands of the minority cornmunuies but the other members think that 
the scheme should be further considered. 

As for Sikh repiesentation, it is stated that it w’ould be impossible to concede so 
large a percentage as thirty per cent without injustice to other communities of the 
Punjab But if the Sikhs were prepared to exchange separate electorates for reserva¬ 
tion of seats on the existing basis this would confer an advantage in that Sikh 
candidates might hate the prospect of securing additional seat, over and above those 
specially reserved f'r them 

As regards non-Brahmins in Madras there is no need to continue to reserve seats 
for them but lime is not ripe for the abolition of reserved seats for Maharattas in the 
Bombay Council 

As regards the depressed classes the Commission reject the plea for separate 
electorates for them as such segregation wouM militate against the process, already 
beginning, of helping them to rise in the social and economic scale. The proposal 
of the Commissioners therefore is that in all the provinces there should be so ne 
reservation of seats for the depressed classes in non-Mahomedan constituencies. I'he 
proportion of such reserved seats should be three quarters of the proportion of the 
depressed class population of ihe electoral area of a province. C andidates for depres, 
sed classes, before they stand for election, would be certified bv the Governor as 
authorised to stand and the Governor can, in case really qualified men are not 
available from among the depressed classes, certify a non-depressed class person 
who has shown social interest in their welfire to be elected by the constituency. 
The Governor is aKo to have ten years power to nominate representatives of depress¬ 
ed classes if need be up to half of the reserved seats. The idea of the scheme is to 
prevent the election of ineffeciives who are only too likely to be subservient to the 
higher cashes 

As regards European representation it is to be secured by means of separate 
electorates. The Commissioners attach great importance to the maintenance of the 
high standard cf representation of Fluropeans so far achieved 

As for Anglo-Indians, the Report prefers election to nomination and the use of the 
past shoul i m ike ihe method of election po^tble It is recommended that Anglo 
Indians should have two seats in each of the Madras and Bombay Councils, while 
elsewhere the existing representaiion is to re\pain except that in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, Anglo Indians and Europeans should each have separate seats instead of 
sharing one between ibem. 

As for Indian Christians, the Report prefers reservation of seats to separate 
electorates. The present proportion of seats for Indian Christians in Madras should 
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be maintiiined, while elsewhere singfle seats should be doubled and a seat added in 
Central Provinces and Assam where at present there are none. 

Dealing wi'h the question of Mahomedan seats, the Commissioners say :—“It 
would be unfair that Mahomedans should retain the very considerable weightage they 
now enjoy in six provinces and that there should at the same time be imposed, in the 
fare of Hindu and Sikh opposition a definite Moslem majority in the Punjib and 
Bengal, unalterable by any appeal to the electorates. On the other hand, if bv agree¬ 
ment separate electorates in Bengal were abandoned so iha*t each community in that 
Province was left to secure such seats as it could gain bv appeal 10 a combined 
electorate, we should not on that account seek to deprive the Muslim community of its 
existing weightage in the six provinces where they ate m^a minority, in the same 
way, in the Punjab, if Muslims, Sikhs and Hindus were prepared to seek election 
through a joint electorate covering all the three communities, here again, we should 
still be prepared to see this combined with preservation of the present numerical 
prepartion secured to the Mahomedans by separate electorates in the six other 
provinces. We make this last suggestion which really involves giving the Moslem 
commiiniity the advantage of a choice between the courses to follow, because we 
sincerely desire to see a l practicable means attempted for reducing the extent of 
separate electorates and for giving the other system a practical trial. 

The Official Bloc 

The report further deals with the Official Block and urges its abolition but 
recommends that the Statute should provide for the presence of ofiRcials or experts 
when matters arc under discussion in any Co i.mi^ree of a Chamber. They recommend 
though with considerable hesitation, preservation of University seats and that 
representation of Indian commerce and Industry should be maintained in its present 
proportions. This app'ies generally to seats earmarked for mining, planting and 
trading associations. Only in the case of Assam it is recommended that European 
seats should be increased. 


Labour Representation 

As for representation of Labour, the Commisioners expect the Wliitley Commission 
to throw more light on a very obscure problem. The Governor who will nominare 
the Labour representative is to secure men who really have the coi fidence of their 
fellows and have shared their experience and if suimbte men are available the 
Commissioners wmuld like to sec the proportion of labour representation not only 
maintair.ed but incieased 

Major Attlee, dissenting, considers that there should be no special representation 
for particular interests whether Commercial or Labour. He thinks that the former 
should obtain adequate representation through the general constituencies and believe 
that the introduction of adult suffrage in ceriain spenfied areas such as the 
Presidency towns and other industrial areas is already practicable and would enable 
the wage-earners to influence through their votes the return of members favourable to 
thtir interests 

Instead of preserving special seats for European Commerce, Planting and Mining 
interests, he would suitably increase the number of seals representing Europeans 
generally. 

As for land-holders the Commsssioners say that they have sueceeded in capturing 
four times as many s**ats as were specially reserved for them Special protection, may, 
therefore be withdrawn but in case landholders are not returned in proportion to 
the scats now guaranteed the Governor should have the discretion to add by nomina¬ 
tion up to the reserved proportion. 

Women's Suffrage 

The report emphasises that as women’s suffrage should be the cardinal part of the 
Franchise system, women should become members of Legislatures and that the Gover¬ 
nor should have power to supplement the number of elected women if he thinks these 
legislatures should be predominantly elected bodies. The Report proposes that the 
extent of the supplementary nomination in the hands of the Governor should be 
limited to not less than 5 per cent and no more than 10 per cent of the total fixed 
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seats Power should be reserved in the hands of the Governor more particularly for 
the purpose of ensuiing more adequate representation of women and of Labour, if he 
thinks this is required. 

Power Of Councils For Constitutional Revision 

The report next emphasises the power of the Councils for rorsH'UMonal revision 
and lays down that “after lapse of ten years it shmild he within the power of the 
Provincial Legislaiures^o carry a ' Constitutional Resolution* providing for 

(a) either charges in number, distribution of boundaries of constiiuencies, or in 
the number of members returned by them ; 

(b) Changes in the method of election or ; 

(c) Changes in the wnethod of represe itaiion of particular communi'iea. 

If the Resolution is one of the enforcement of uhich is calrula’ed to prejudice the 
rights of any crmmunitv in respect of tts existing communal or separate representa¬ 
tion, the Resf)hition would have no effect unless it was supported both hv two-thirds 
of the votes of the I egislature and (as part of this major'n) hv two thirds o members 
reon sentirg the community affected. The Governor would decide whether this con¬ 
dition is satisfied If a ‘Constitutional Resolution* were passed with this amount of 
support it would be transmitted to the Governor If the Governor was prepared to 
certify that this Resolution in his opinion reflected the general opinion of the nio- 
vinces and of any community speciallv affected, his Government would prepare a 
scheme for transmission to the Governor General with a view to a derision being 
taken as to the framing of new electoral rules embodying the changes proposed. 

As regards legislative power it IS recommended that rt quirt merit of the assent 
of the Governor General to provincial Hills should continue and the Governor's power 
in relation 10 assent to Bills and to their reservation of return to the Council should 
also remain as at present 

As regards finance the distinction between non-vofed and voted heads will 
continue The Commissioners claim that, apart from the emergency provision, they 
have put forward the proper scheme of provincial constitution. 

The report next devotes consideration to the question of franchise 

The present franchise is held to be too limited from which to build any adequate 
scheme of representative Government They refer to a variety of view's held in India. 
Those who advKate an advance are gUKled more oben by what they consider fair 
to minorities than by conviction of retl necessity oi advance Eijuady many of 
those who oppose advance represent privileged classes The Nehru Report’s adult 
suffrage might be the ultimate objective but its immediate adoption is impracticable. 

‘'Our proposal is that a new Franchise Committee or other suitable body under 
an impartial and experienced Chairman should set up with ins’ruction to frame 
schemes which would enfranchise about ten percent of the total population. This 
would mean treble the present numbL*r of voters and would mak^ an electorate of 
about twenty per cent of the adult population. The Committee should have due 
regard to the claims of rural and urban areas and should devise such qualifications 
as would secure as far as possible the same proportion of voters to the population 
in different sets of qualifiraiions, but by introducing additional qualification such as 
literacy It is pointed out in this connection that in Bengal in the rolls of rural 
electors for the Legislative Council there are only 48 8 per cent Mahomedans where¬ 
as for Union Boards where qualification is halved Mahomedan votes are 57 7 per 
cent corresponding to their population ratio. 

As for women it may be possible to add to their present qualifications two others, 
(l) Being the wife of over twenty five years of age of a man who has property 
qualification to vote : and (2) being the widow of over that age whose husband at 
the time of death was so qualified. 

The report next observes : “If the new Act^of Parliament is to confer powers of self- 
governing on the Provincial Councils, it should at the same time provide the means 
for securing that these Councils will, in time 4 rest on a wider popular support than 
they can at present, so that the transferred powers may not remain in the hands of an 
oligarchy. We propose therefore that after fifteen years, a second Franchise Com¬ 
mittee should be appointed to review the piogress made and if twenty per cent of 
the population has not by that time been enfranchised, it should be the duty of this 
Committee to devise means of accelerating the rates of enfranchisement.'* 
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Second Chambers in Provinces 

On the question of second chnmbeis in Provinces the report Rives without 
iticntioninR the names, the views of some who recommend its establishment and 
others who are for the retention of single chamber and therefore no recommenda¬ 
tion is made on the point, but whatever view be taken on this matter the Commission 
proposes an expert revising body to which legislative proposals could be submitted 
be'ween the report and the ihird reading s’age which is uot to deal wnh matter of 
principle but is to clear the real effect of proposed legislation and administrative 
considerations. 

As regards the N. W. F. Province the Report maintains the present dual position 
of the Chief Commissioner and endorses the Bray Report Referring io the claim 
of the Frontier people they say : “It is not possible to ch mge the plain facts of the 
snuation The inherent rights of a man to smoke a cigarette must necessarily be 
curtailed if he lives in a powder magizme.** It is proposed that the Legislative 
Council to be presided over by the Chief Commissioner should cons'st of 40 persons, 
h<ilf elected and half nomina'ed, the former to be composed of Khans elected by 
Municipal and Disirict Board inenibeis and of ex soldiers, the latter to giv represen¬ 
tation to other important elements including representation of minorities such as 
Hindi s and Sikhs Law and order and land revenue would be excluded from the 
purview of the Council. There shoul 1 be three Mos'em and one Hindu representa¬ 
tive of the province in the Federal Assembly- Financial relation's between the 
administered and unadminisiered areas would be wf)rked out and even if the Province 
be found deficit, a grant in aid from central funds should be necessary. Thus the 
Province %vill have its own legislature and wnh powers both of taxation and voting 
exocndnure and means of exerting a very important ii fluence on policy. As for Belu- 
chistan, Delhi, Coorg, and Ajmere-M irawara no change is proposed in the present 
consti'tifonnl arragement As for backward tracts these should hereafter be named 
‘Excluded Areas* and as provinces are not likelv to spend money on their uplift the 
responsibility for these areas is to be on Central Government who should use the 
agency of Governors for their administration. 

Indirect Eleciion For Central Legislature 

The Commissioners, in dealing with the Central L'“gislature, propose that in the 
place of )he present Legislative Assembly there should be continued a new body called 
Federal Assembly the members of wliich would not be direc'Iy elected by Ciuistituencies 
of voters, but would be niainlv chosen on the basis of representaiion of provinces and 
other areas in Bnnvh India, according 10 population. Provincial Councils would 
select the^^e Fedeml representatives by the method of proportional representation, a 
n'ode of voiirg which is quite familiar to Indian Legislaiures and which is employed 
wiih success and to the general satisfaction in choosing committees from among their 
nnmVer. Anv one man or woman who is on the elecit>ral roll of the Province might 
s and for election to the Federal Assembly for representing the province. If a candi¬ 
date so returned was already a member of ihe Provincial Council he would not be 
disqualified from continuing to serve as such if he wis prepared to discbaige double 
duty though h’S declared views on this matter might of course affect his chances of 
beTg chosen, T he Allowance for fecler.al members would be charged on virovincial 
funds, and w'ould be ron-voiable. 1 he election of ihe provincial contingent w<»uld 
be the first business of every new provincial council as soon as it had assembled 
and chosen its President The Federal Assembly would have a fixed life of five 
years In the case of the premature dissolution of Council, the provincial con¬ 
tingent seivirg in ihe Federal Assenibly wmuld not change, but 10 meet the extreme 
cases it should be provided that, when the time comes for a new Federal Assembly 
to 1 e elected, an existing Provincial Council, if elected less than two years before, 
should be competent to select Provincfal reprcstniaiives to serve at centre for the 
nex» five >ears and the Governor wouj^d have the power to extend the life of the 
Coutcil to seven years to tetminat*- Ht the end of the next quinquennium. Justify¬ 
ing their proposal for iiidirect elections, the ( ommissioners point out that both the 
au’l OTS of the Joint Report and the members of the Franchise Committee had urged 
indiuci eltni<^n at tl e Centre, but the Joint Select Committee silting at Westminster 
in IQIQ* arid familiar wiih British methods, rejected the proposal which, indeed, bad 
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been opposed by some members of ihe Government of India and regarded by others 
as only a temporary expedient. When the total area to be provided for is so huge that 
direct election would involve either impossibly large cons'ituencies or an impossible 
numerous assembly the soluiion is to be lound througli electitin by the elected which is 
all that intdrect election means. The voter votes for the man he trusts and he will 
trust him for both purposes of provincial work and for selecting federal representatives 
but the argument in favour of indirect election docs not turn solely upon mechanical 
convenience. If India isjo develop on federal lines then representation of provinces 
as such at the Cenire IS extrenuly desirable All evidence goes to show that, at 
present, the actions of a member in the Assembly are not and in the nature of things 
cannot be subject to any real control on the part of his constituents. Moreover, 
under Mr Ltyion's proposal for the constitution of a Provinciil Futwl, a complete 
divorce between responsibdiiy for taxation and responsibility for expendiiuie would 
be the inevitable result uuless the Central Assembly were directly representative of 
the Provinces. As lor proportional reprcseniaiion it is the means which, while 
seeming adequate protection for all important minorities, enables India to get rid of 
separate communal representation in the Assembly.** Merubership of the Assembly 
is proposed between 250 and 280 and wdl give aporoxim itely one member pjr 
million inhabiianis and when in due course Indian btates come into the Federal 
Assembly its size might grow to three and four hundred. 

Composition of Assembly 

As regards the composition of the Federal Assembly, members of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council will be its ex-officio members and besides them the 
Governordieneral sh.ill have the power to nominate not more than 12 other depart¬ 
mental officials for expert help, besides provincial representatives. The N. W F. 
Province is to send in three Moslems and one Hindu nominated by the Chief Com¬ 
missioner. One member should be nominated by the Chief Commissioner, Balu¬ 
chistan, one bv the Chief Commissioner Ajmere-Merwara The Delhi representa¬ 
tive shoul 1 be elected jointly by the Municipal Council and the I.)istnct Board. The 
Governor-General should nominate eleven members to represent bickward tracts. 
The Commissioners, while wisliii g that the selection will not follow strictly communal 
lines, calculate that supposing it did, then the total number of seats in the Feder.il 
Assembly would be divided as follows : Non-Mahomedans other than depressed 
classes fifty per cent, depressed classes eight per rent, Sikhs two per cent, Maho- 
medans 28 per cent, Indian Christians and Anglo Indians slightly over and slightly 
under one per cent respectively and Euiopeins ten per cent. As regards the vacancies 
caused by death or resignation it is proposed that the (Governor of a province will 
nominate person who will, in his opinion, best take the place left vacant. 

Council of State 

Discussing the need for a Council of State in the light of Federal constitution 
of the Asftnibly, the Commissioners says that theoretically there is no sufficient 
reason for the reteniion of a second chamber apart from the desire 10 bring to the 
counsels of the nation elements unlikely to be found in the Lower House, but no 
demand has been made for its abolnion and, in view of its steadying n fluence in 
the past, the Conunisstouers recommended us retention wiih the present powers and 
composition, but its election is aKo to be indirect and seat* are to be allocated pro- 
vincially. T he life of the Council of State should be fixed at seven years while 
Legislative powers of the Central Legislature remain unahered. The Commissioners 
observe : *‘We should like to see more extended use made of the method familar 
in Britain in the sphere of local Government whereby Acts are passed by Parliament 
which require to be adopted by local authority before they can come into force in 
its area. In this way, the Central Legislature could assist in extending desirable 
reforms, social or others, without obliging all parts of India to advance 
simultaneously. As regards discriminatoiV legislation and safeguards for 
minorities, it is emphasised that the only practical means of providing 
for them is the retention of impartial power residing in the Governor-General and 
Governors for the purpose and in laying upon them by terms of their instruments 
of instructions specific mandate to use this power in all proper cases. The Mesion 
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Award is hcM to have been unfiir to Provinces and it is laid down that while the 
Central Government shouM be able to meet its responsibilities the Provinces should 
command adequate resources and the Federal Assembly, it is proposed, should be 
a body noi o.ily imposing laxafion for the needs of the Central Government and of 
voting estimates and controlling expenditure but would also be a federal instrument 
for raising the necessary additional funds for Provincial Government to be allotted 
on population basis. 

The powt IS of initiating measures of taxation for central purposes will, as here- 
toforr, remain exidiisivcdy in the Executive and the Governor-General's p iwer of 
certification will remain. There will also be no change in the division between 
voiable and non-votable ch irges No change is suggested either regarding the 
Stan ding finance or public accoiin's or public accounts Co mnutee. 

As reg irds the Provincial Fund the sources of revenue which would be assigned 
to the ptovinces w )ul 1 be stated in the Statutoiy rule and the result of placing the 
source ol revenue in provincial list wonM be that it wouM be no longer avail ible to 
contribute to the Central Funis save thit, in cases of emergency, 
a surcharge couhl be levied and, if necessiry certified by the Governor-General 
in respect of any such tax Also the Central Government would be entitled to 
impose in an emergency taxes included in the schedule which were not at that 
time being drawn upon for provincial purposes. It is proposed that legislation 
neccssiry for impobition of these taxes shoul 1 be pissed by the Federal Assembly 
sitting in special session The Finance Memlier of the Lentral Government would 
introvluce It after discussion with an in«er-Provinci d Financial Conned consisting of 
Piovinciil Ministers. Any proposil suppor-ed bv represent.i'ives of three or more 
Governor^* Provinces should be lai I before the Federil Assembly and the Finance 
Member of the Province or his representative would be entitled to speak at the 
special session but not to vote. It would rest wiih the Federal Assembly in special 
session to accept or reject the propos tis by majority vote and the Governor-General 
shall have no powers of certification or over-ruling their rejection. It is luriher 
stated that statute should piovide that no alteration of the rule allocating certain 
sources of revenue to Provincial Fund could be made with the tesult of taking oul 
of It a source alre<ady allotted e.\cept after the passing of a resolution suppDrted by 
a rn i|oniy of a representatives of two thirds of the Governor'*’ Provinces, includi g 
N. W F Province. Similarly, a rule should provide that distribution of the fu id 
in proportion to the provincial population cannot be altered in fivour of another 
bisis wiilt lit approval both of the iwo-thirds of members of the Federal Assembly 
and also of a simple majority of repre entatives of two-ihirrls of Governors’ Piovmccs. 

The report next discusses the consiuuti.m of the Governor-General in Council 
The first proposition laid down is that dvarchy at the Centre or any system of 
divided reponsibiliiy resembling dyarchy, is quite impossible as unity in Central 
Executive must be preserved at all costs The second conclusion on the subject of 
Central Executive is that the Governor-Geneial must continue to be the actual 
and active hea I ol the Government but change is proposed in that responsibility 
for selecting his Cabinet is now proposed to be placed on ihe Governor-General 
in place of the present appointment under Roy.al Warrant. The principle proposed 
would leave room for future developments through the operation of consiuutioaal 
growth while at the same lime securing what is practically necessary at the present 
stage. The present rule that at least three members of the c ouncil should be men 
with at least ten years service umler the Crown in India should not be put in the 
statute but put in statutory rules subject, therefore to alteration without the necessity 
of passing a Parliamentary Act. Statutory rules would of course be laid before Parlia¬ 
ment and us express approval obtained by resolution. The Comm inder-in-Chief 
it is proposed while retaining his rank and precedence would cease to be a member 
of the Government of India and of the L^islatiire though he would be consulted on 
all necessary occasions. The question cu defence should be dealt with in the legis¬ 
lature by I civilian and on occasions would fail on the new Member of the Vicc»'oy*s 
Executive Council whom the Report describes as Leader of the Federal Assembly. 
This position lor the Leader of the Federal Assembly is created in order to have a 
Member of Government without portfolio who would not have heavy departmental 
work. “Responsibilities which rest all the year round upon the Government of Ind'a 
would be all the better dibchaiged if among the Viceroy's colleagues there was OM 
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who was free to take comprehensive view untrammelled by constant attention to 
a particular department. It would fill to him to take supei vising responsibilities for 
more adequate presentment of explanations of Government policy to the people of 
India. We Wish to in ike It ()lain that suggestions we have been making are not at 
all intended to atfeci, by a sulewm 1 , the proportions of Indian to British Members 
of the Viceroy s Council. These things do not depend on statute and should 
not be made to do so. 'I'he distribution of portfolios as at present should 

be done by the Goverjjior-General and would include Excluded Areas and 
High Courts which are now to be centralised. The Commissioners record their 
opinion thit it would be hopeful development if the Governor-General, in 
appointing Members of the Coimcil, selected one or more who have been elected 
to the Federal As^e nl>l)’b Tnev woiil I, of course, resign their seit on being 
appointed to the Counc 1 The Governor-General’s Executive Council in the next 
stage of India s constitutional development cannot in our judgment be responsible 
to In ban Legialinire in the sime sense as the British Cabinet is, but the influence of 
the Indian Legislature, which is alrca ly considerable, will rem iin and grow ” It is 
pointed out that the British sy'item is not the o ily model and iniieed there are many 
federal systems in ilie world w iich differ from the British mo lei. It is aLo 
emphasised that it woul 1 be contrary to the conditions 1 ai i down in the Montagne 
Decl iraiion to ask Parliament to surremler its responsibility for the future modifi¬ 
cation of the Central Government. At the same time it is pointed out that while 
the distinction of vot iblc and non-votable re nains and S) also the power of certifica¬ 
tion and for miking Or linince, the scheme of the Commission involves no retrogres¬ 
sion at the Centre On the other hand, it is pleaded thit the scheme is less rigid. 
The Lower House in the In nan Legislatuie has become the most important organ 
of I ndian political opinion and as a matter of praciicil politics there is no question 
of going bick to the previous stage by provi Itng f>r official mijority or by redu mg 
the p iwers of the Assemljly Ftie British mo Icl is not the only form of Responsible 
Government. It is possible to conceive vinous methods wliereby the Execu ive 
Will become effectively responsive to the will of the Indian people. VVe believe thit 
foices of nationalism in India should be turned into tins channel, lor federalism is 
a form of nationalism. A mode of Government must, in fact, be the expression of 
the political instincts of the people It will be sometime before it is possible to judge 
how lar it is likely chat the piny system obtaining in Britain will reproduce itself in 
provincial legislatures. It may be that the sysiem of groups may be found to be 
more consonant with Indian ideas On one point almost every witness that appeared 
before us agreed, n uuely, the need for safegu irds. All, while demanding advances 
in Provinces, were insistent on the need for stable Central Government. We believe 
these witnesses who have been working the reforms in the provinces took a sane and 
sound view. They realised ihit an element of stability was needed m the In lian body 
politic, while provincial councils were learning by experience to bear full weight of new 
and heavy responsibiliiy. O ie member of the Co nmission, whose name is not 
mentioned, suggests the devclopmeiu of committee system into closer touch. 

The Central And The Provinces 

A Chapter is devoted to defining the relaiions between the Centre and Provinces 
and power of Central Government over Provinces is stated. Emphasis is laid on 
the CO u[)eration between Central and Provincial Governments and co-ordination 
of nation building services through the Council of Agricultural Research and Educa¬ 
tion an I Medical Bureau. Tlie principle regirding Central Bureau of Education may 
be specially useful in connection with European education and also Anglo-Indian. 
Central Co-ordination would also be necessary to counteract the tendency on the 
part of Universmes towards extreme provincialisation. The Commissioners also 
emphasise that it should be rendered constitutionally possible under suitable restric¬ 
tions to assist Provincial objects from Central Finds and vice versa. As regards the 
question of financial stability of the Province^ the Commissioners hold that the 
grant of special powers to the Governors wourd hinder the growth of responsibility 
but a corrective should reside with the Central Government through the right to 
control borrowing and right of refusing a loin required by the Provinces to meet 
deficit or to impose discriminatory rates of inierCat. The Commissioners do not, 
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however^ wish that this power should be used as means of dictating the purpose for 
which capital expenditure should be increased. While the present classification of 
Central and Provincial subjects is held generally satisfactory, it is pointed out that 
the abolition of dyarchy might entail the breaking of essential liasion between the 
Central Government and the Provinces in rcstiect of that branch of provincial police 
which works in concert with the Central i itelligence department. The Report, there¬ 
fore, recommends that the clause assigning police to provinces in iiem 32 of the 
S' hedule 10 Devolu ion Rules should be qu dified by additioiV'of the words : “subject 
in the case of C. I D. to such conditions regarding the organisati )ns as the Governor- 
General-in*Council may determine.*' 

Considerable emphaais is I iid by the report on the need to expound Government 
policy and inportance of effective publicity. While not sfiggt'sting how the law 
should be amended in India, the Commissioneis pui on record ihcir conviction that, 
unless a corrective is forthcoming in regirduithe astonishing lengths to which a 
certain section of Indian I’ress has gone in vilifying the adminisnaiion and attacking 
its serv ints, the orderly development of Indian insiitu'ion is put in jeopardy. The 
plant of self government cannot be expected to exhibit healthv groArth in an atmos¬ 
phere so poisotietl by misrepresentation. The need for f.ur representation of policy 
and of facts is not confine I to India The mislca ling effect on the public opinion 
throughout the world is no less important to be kept in mind. 

The Defence Of India 

The constitutional problem in relation to the defence of India is fully discussed in 
part five The commissioners n gard t'ns as a cardinal piohlem calling for the exer¬ 
cise of wise and informed staiesmanship from the side of Rriiain and of India 
alike. The evidence they heard in the course of iheir Indian tours Umvcs no doubt 
in the minds of the Commissioners that, at least for a 1 «ng time to co ne, it will be 
impossible for the Army entrusted with the task of defending India to disi ens® with a 
considerable Rritish element, including in that teim British troops of all arms. A 
considerable proportion of regimental officers of the Inrlian Army and British person¬ 
nel in the higher command, the rank and file of the Indun Army are not drawn from 
all over India, but from certain niariial rrtCes who themselves largely represent the foi- 
mer masters of parts of India, so that the problem of providing them wp/i non British 
Command is of quite peculiar difficulty. Tlie C'ommiasioncrs pronounce no ju Igment 
on the Eight Unit bcheme, but emphasise that steady progress should coniinue to be 
made in the direction of the ultimate policy which contempliits the buil ling np of 
enlirely Indian forces, but the issues involved are too vital and the practical difficul¬ 
ties too great to justify a precipitate embarkation on the wholesale process of substi¬ 
tuting the Indian for British peisonnel in the loiiian army The Army in India is the 
only eflfeciive barrier between Inrlia and the dai'geis wnlioui her gates, and having 
regard to Indian and Imperial interests involved, to the dai gers to be faced and to 
the composition of the force. Barhanient cannot wash its han is of all respon'^Ibili^y 
for this Army nor do they see how in that event British officers and men could be 
recruited and cdled on to serve in India, “There is therefore a dilemma The de¬ 
claration of August 1917 stands in its full implication. The B'ltish people and 
the Br-tish Barliatneni have not thought of going back on it. Yet here is a diffi¬ 
culty which appears almost insurmountable, arising from the continued presence of 
the British element in the Army in India It is impossible to relinquish the control 
over the Arms containing this element to Minis'ers responsible to anv elected legisla¬ 
ture. Such a transfer could only take place when no pan of die Army in India con¬ 
sists of British officers or troops recruiietl by the Imperial Government. When this 
will come about we cannot say, but we see no prospect of its happening for very 
many years". The Commissioners draw poinictl attention to the fact that no Indian 
holding the King's Commission is of hiygher army rank ih.in a Captain and also to the 
overriding condition in the words of ih/ hkeen Committee that progress must be con¬ 
tingent upon success being secured at/iach stage and upon military efficiency being 
maintained throughout. A higher command cannot be evolved at short notice out 
of the existing cadre of Indian officers'. Not until the slender trickle of suitable In¬ 
dian recruits tor officer class—and we earnestly desire increase m their numbers— 
flows in such greater volume, not until sufficient Indians have attained experience and 
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training requisite to provide all offiers for, at any rate, some Indian Regiments; 
not until surh units h'we stood the only test which can possibly cletennine their 
effi:iency, an 1 not until the Indian officers have qualified by successful Army career 
for high command, will it he possible to develop a policy of In.Iiamsation to the point 
which will bring completely an Indianised Army within sight. Even then years must 
elapse before the process could be completed." 

Brijish Troops and Internal Security 

In the sphere of internal security also the necessity for the presence of the British 
Trooos who are neu'ral guir bans of peace so frequently assailed in recent years by 
bitter communal feuds a^d sectional commodons, raises another difficulty. It appears 
to the com nissi hi that it woiil i be qui e impossihle to contemplate the use of Ifmsh 
troops to quell civil rlis'urbances at the unrestricted bid ling of Ministers popularly 
elected an 1 answeable to popul irly elected leg slamres. Yet another difficulty which 
cannot be overlo)ked is that it is impossibe f>r the Crown upon whom the Indian 
States relv to los-^ con rol of the Instrument bv the use of which in case of need obli- 
gitio IS of the Crown lowar Is the States could be discharged. The objects for which 
the Army in In (la exists, sws the Commission, are the defence of India against 
external aggression and the maintenance of internal order. Its strength is not more 
than is calculated to be necessary for meeting these two emergencies. 

Thf Future 

The Commission Fiihjcnts the cnn«iidrration of the cost of Frontier defence to a close 
analysis and ways :—“India and Britain are bo related that the Indian dofonee 
cannot now, or in any fntine which is within Bight, be regarded as a matter of 
purely Indian eoe.eeni. The control and direetion of Rtieh armv mu-^t rcBt in the 
hands of the Agi'nta of the Imperial Government, nor does it necessarily follow from 
this that fnither progress towards the realisation of rc'Bponsihle Government in 
British India is barred until the work of d« fence can he adequately dischargrd 
without the heb) of British ofTioers and British troops. As things are there 18 a 
bloek on the line of constituilonal ad\ance. The quf'stion is w’hether there iB any 

other mole of treatirif'nt open whieh would provide adequately for the nwid 

of Indian <1 ‘fence and at, the same time off,*r an earlier prospect for some 
further constitutional ativnnee at the (Vntre. It seems to us that the only possible 
m-'thod would be to reeoj:iiise that the protivlion of the Frontiers of India at any 
rate for a long time* to come Hhould not h(‘ H'garded ns a function of an Indian 
Governin‘*nt in relation with an Indian Lcgislanro, but as a matter of suprome 
coii'^ern to the wdiole Empire which can only he ctTcidivcly organised and controlled 
by an Imoenal egenfv” The Commissioners proceeding t>xplain the main conditions 
of settlement: ‘ A s<)bition based on this principle would probably liave to bo 
brought alioiit hv a definite agreement between India and Great Britain acting on 
behalf of the E npirc. Many points would have to be settled and we can only 

indie ite the g'*n<'r,il lines fhil might he found to be practienl. Such a scheme 
assumes that forces composing the existing ,\rmy in India would no longer be under 
the control of the Government of India hut would be under an Imperial authority 
which would n‘iturall> be the Viceroy acting in concert with the Commander-in 

Chief. It would involve an undertaking by the Imperial authorities of obligations of 
Indian defence in return for continued provision of definite facilities as to 
recniitm Mir, ar-as transport and other m Pters an 1 . of course, it would involve an 
equitable adjustment of he burden of finance which wm do not attemet to pnjudge 
but w’hich wmuld perliaps most naturally take the form of an agreement to provide 
fron In bin r«'V(MHi‘s ai annnil total sum suhj‘^''t to revision at intervals and with 
opportunity of sharing in economies. The contribution w’ould be non-votahle. So 
far we are dealing with the ordinary Army expenditure. There is a broad distinction 
between the cost of cxpimditure ard operations which are the result of tribal 
activities and must be considered normal ineVents of iho wnrdenship of the marches 
and exceptional expenditure renderiHl necessaly by organised attiu'k of a foreign 
power. In the former cases the charges should w^e think fall entirely ( as hitherto ) 
on the Indian reveiim*, while we feel that circumstances may be such in the latter 
instance as to make the case for spreading the financial burden more wddely If such 
an agreement could be reached the block to constitutional advance in India which 
this problem of defence now presents would no Longer stand. 
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Federal Assembly Not To vote 
Army expenditure 

If the rppponsibility for the jirmy in India is to roPt vith the Imperial Gover- 
ment that Government would eontinue to be represented in India by the Governor- 
General and the day to day administration of the Army would be as now in the 
hands of the ('ommander-in-rhief The hitter would however, eease to be a member 
of the Indian lA'pislature and while he remained a eollvnjrue of the Governor- 
(leneral he vionld cease to be a holder of a portfolio in the Goveinnxnt of India. 
The Central Lejrislature ns now wouhl not vote the supply for the Army. 
Appropriations of revenue for this piirpooe would be authorised by a eerlifieateof the 
Governor-General, “but we should like to see the constituk'on of some Committee 
on Army affairs on which the (Vntral L»‘jrislature, and in time wt hope, the Indian 
States also, w’ nild have representatives for the purpose of diseussmp: and keepinf^ in 
touch with military questions. The (’oinmission eon«itiers that the obligation to p:0 
forward steadfastly and sympathetically with the Ii diani'-ntion of the army should 
continue to be honoured in letter and spirit if the army in Tnrli'i were to' pass as 
the (Commission su^rfrests, out of the control ot the Government of India. The 
Commissioners appreciate the fact that, in the end, self-jroverninfr India can only 
hope to function with reasonable prospect of success if it can command the military 
forces of its own and their proposals, «.ay the Commissioners, helps to remove an ob¬ 
stacle to ultimate possession of sucli forces. 

It is indicated that the (^omnimsion’s propoQnl for the separation of Burma from 
India have a bearing on the subject of Nortb-E.istern Frontier of India and the 
report says : “The daturer from this quarter is not oompirihle in anv measure with 
that which threatens India from the North West. Whatever arrangements are made 
for the defence apiinst attacks on Assam, the Burma front must he co-ordinnied 
between India and Burma and it would faeditate this if the d(*fonce of the North 
East as well as of the North West Frontier become an impeiinl function In 
contemplatinpr the possibility of transfer of admmistraMon of what is popularly 
know’ll in India as law and order to elected Minister, the Commissioners also 
contemplate the continuanee uinmpiired of the British Parliament’s ultimate 
responsibility for maintenance of public peace It follows, therefore, that the 
Governments in India, which are exercisinj; devolved powers in this s])heTe, will 
have the right to look to the liritish (Tovernment for such measure of military 
force as may be necsssary to enable them to discharge tlvdr oldigations. It is 
proposed that demands for Imperial troops for the purfuise of (|uellmg the 
distilrbanecfl of peace and maintaining order should require to be put forward 
by express authority of the Governor of Province himulf who wculd 
as far as possible satisfy hims<‘lf ns to tbcir legitimate employment. The 
excessive use of military forces as substitute for Police should be giiauled against by 
requiring financial adjustment between provincial and cintral revenius. The position 
would of course be entirely altered once ultimate eoiisruutHmal stage is reached and 
British Parliament resigns finally its mantle of ri^•J)(^n^Iblllty in fa^ourof the Indian 
Legislature. With the attainment of complete st If-Government by India, which em*h 
transfer connotes, will pass to her ai»o the entirt' responsibility foi fimbng such forces 
as may he necessary to supjdernent the civil custodians of peace and order. A setf- 
governing India could not as of right demand loan of tioops of the Imperial Army 
for civil purposes nor would the Bnttsh Government which will control that army 
under the projioRpd scheme need any justificHtion for nliising such demand if made. 
One condition therefore of self-governing India must be its ability to maintain with¬ 
out the aid of the British troops essentials of all good Government, viz., public 
peace and tranquility. 

Indian States And Defence 

Discussing the relation of their proposed scheme to the hopes of an All-India 
Federation, the Gommissioners say that the Committee 011 Army Affairs which they 
contemplate as a part of their schemf would he greatly strengthened if it could 
include the representatives from the Indian States. “They are just as much con¬ 
cerned to resist the assault upon the integrity of India as those who live in British 
India and, while they are entitled to rely on the protection guaranteed to them by the 
British Crown, they have shown themselves willing and eager to ucognise and serve 
the common interest. Advance cannot be hurried. Achievement will come about 
not by prematurely imposing constitutional devices, however ingenious, but by natural 
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procrpfl of prowth. Spooner or Inter, pome puch pdjnptment miipt eome about. If any 
Bubstance is to be given to the idea of ultimate federation and in order that deci- 
sioiiB may not now be taki'n which might result in misleading hopes being raised, we 
would urge that this wider aspect should not be shut out of view at the present 
stage. 

The Future Of Burma 

The future of Burmnfis diseiissod in Part 6 and the C’ommissioners reeoinmend 
that IHirma should be separated from India forthwith. It is true that slie is de- 
pendrnt for much of her piospenty nn Indian labour an<l a ronsidera!>]e part of the 
capital and enterprise wliieh had cfeveloprd Iht traile is Indian, but IfUrman senti¬ 
ment in favour of sfparfflion has aitaiixd to the o\er-sbad( wing of cvt'ry other 
Burnian df inand. and another ground for recornrnendi iig the stparalion is the cons- 
titUTional diflieulty of giving to Burma a sati.-'faetorv plaef' in any cfiitrnlisfd sysltni 
designed ro advance the realisation of Responsible (lOVfintmnt in British India. Ihe 
Conimissionf rs point to the limited ebaraeter of I’ninia’s rey resf lOation in the 
(’entral Legislature where much of the time is taken up in tin* disfU‘^'>-ion of ques¬ 
tions which have no piactieni intf'rest for Burma. It is diflieiill to get re])rtsenlative 
Biirmans to stand for the Assembly. Moreovf‘r, Burma increasingly feels that its 
own practical interests somelimis conflict with the policy which commends itself to 
the majority in the Ontral Legislature. 

I'lie institution of a policv of protection of the Indian Industries has inevitably 
brought into strong relief the contrast in economic intfrests bctw'i'cn Burma and 
India and it is easy to imagine cases like the {^teel Piolf'ction P>ill which make 
divergence more considerable still “As long as the C 5 ov(‘inmcnt of India \yns an 
autocratic Government icsponsible only to Bntisb Parliament, reasons of adininistrn- 
tive convenience might justify the inclusion of Burma in 1h<‘ Irwlian Empire ; but the 
Btitish (loveinment liaMiig tinnouneed its intention of establishing by progressive 
stages responsible (Toveniment in India, no one in Burma believes that Burmaiis 
would acquiesce permanently in bi'ing governed by a self-governing India.” A motion 
11) favour of separation was carried in the Rnima ('oiineil without division. It is 
only the ele.Tnenis wbieli diTive their political inspiration from I'orresponding Indian 
Bonrees that would postjione the separation." Disrussmg the objection to the eepar- 
tion. the lleport says that Burma w(‘ll uiiderstands that if, after Ibi' si*paration. ehe 
continues to place relianeo iifioii the* Army in India she must eniilriluite towards a 
cost of defence of India, With regaid to the eireets of the si'paration upon the ]>ublic 
finances of India the ('ommission endorses Mr La\ ton’s eonebi'^ion that separation 
could fairly be effected in such a way as to do no finamMal injiirv to eitlier country 
and to leave Burma with adequate r» sources for lier ])n*st'nl nei'ds and balance for 
develojmicnt purposes in exe<*sa of ih.it she obtains to-day. But in view of the vital 
importance of Indian Labour to Burma and Burma’s nee to India and Burma’s 
need for Indian coal and gniimes. the <’ornmi'-sioner’s recommend special trade con¬ 
vention between India ami Burma wbieli would lie advantageous to both and with¬ 
out infringing the most favoured nation i-Iause in tnatns with foreign roiiiitriea. 
The Gomniissioners suggest that public anuoiineement of sepalatiou be made forth¬ 
with in order that stejis may he taken to give Ibirma, after neeessnrj’ eiiqiniies, a 
constitution almost simultaneously as the new Government of India Act comes into 
operation. The Statutoiy (’ommission cannot itsi'lf iimlertake to elalinra^e the cons¬ 
titution for Burma because suggestions fiorn authoritative quarters are not yet forth¬ 
coming. But the new constituiioii of the scfiarated Burma, like that of Indi.a, 
should he a stage on the journey to more eomplele self-government. The Gommi- 
ssioners are clear that certain siihjiets must conliime to he witlihrld from popular 
control for sometime and preinatiiie efl’orts on its part to dispense with the help 
from Britain would only lead to disaster. Burma should ha\e a Governor of its 
owm not subordinate to the Vieeioy of India who will cease to have any responsi¬ 
bility towards Burma. The point at which eo-oubnation of Indian and Burman 
affairs might be secured is in l^ndoii and no\ at Delhi. 

IlELATioNtj With Tn^iax States 

Part 7 of the report deals with the future relations with Indian States keeping 
in view that the ultimate ideal is some sort of federal airangi'ment which would 
embrace every part of greater India. All India problems, wl ether of war or pence, 
are really common to the whole of India. Indian Princc's have acknowledged that 
their interest in the future constitutioual progress of British India is not that of 
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df*tnrhf*cl ppootntorfl bii< of Indians, livinp in a world which for all its history 

of rl^p fliviRioiiH nnd bitter rivalru's. preserves in some respect remarkable cultural 
affinities and is slowly workinc: out a common destiny. 

The rommissioners are plad that their proposal of a Conference to be held after 
the pnblieatioii of this repoit to which the representatives of British India and 
Indian Statis would he invit(*d by His M:ii«*sty’s Oovrrnment has been wcleomed 
on the side of Indian Princes. In view of the ('‘onferenee they resist niakino: any 
concrete proposals ns to the fedi^ral relation of the States tP the constitutional frame¬ 
works of th«» British India. The spinvlics of the Maharaja of Bikaner nnd the 
observations of tlu* Bntler Committee are quoted to express the belief of the 
C<imniismon<*ra that the essential unity of prreatrr India wmII one day he expressed 
in some form of federal association bui they hasten to ‘'add that 111 foreeastiiiK 
sin h devf'InTmicnt. the last thiiur tln*v desire is to attemt>t to force 
the pace. “Federations eome about only wdien units to be feilerated are ready for 
the ptoeess and are far from supposiiiir that the federation of trn'ator India 
can be nriifically hastened or that, it will sprinf; into bfariff at a hound”. The 
(diamher of pjinces has provide*! valuable means for toint eonsnitalion, but the 
Cliamln'r is nol in its<lf a hdernl orpin for it is exclusively concerned w’ith Indian 
proliiciiis looked at from tlu‘ side of Indian States VVh.at is now needed is some 
orpan, however rinlimcntary, which will for some purposes however limited, address 
itself to the triafrniait of innTters of common conct'rn to the whole of fjroater India. 
As a hepnninfr to this the (\'»mmiS'-ionerR make three <*onerere proposals. Firstly, 
a sennus and businesslike ifTort. should be rnafle to draw up a list of matters of 
common ef>ne(*rn, Sei-ondlv, there should be included in the preamble to any new 
(^o^trnmenf of India Act a recital puttintr on record the di‘sire to develop that 

clear association lu'tweeu Indian States and British India which is the motive for'*c 

behind all discuss ons of an eventual Fed<ral Union and, thirdly, the creation of a 
yrandmir ('’ousnltative Body etintaimng rep resent at iv cm both from Bnlish India and 
Iivlian Btates wiih powi-rs of discussion and of reaching^ and recording; dehiierative 
results. Joint consultation must always ree(*de anythiiifj in the iintiire of exo- 
e.ihve or I< ^^islative ai'tion on federal liiK's. This (\>uneil for e:r<‘ater India, 
it IB n'eornuK'nded, should consist of about 30 ineiubf*rs of which ten w'ould be 
1 epresentatives of the States nominated by the Chamber of Princes and the rest drawn 
from the (^'ntral Tjecislaturc by the use of the transb'rabic vote, the Viceroy bein^ 
crnf>ow<’i<’(l to nominate some. Tin's (\nineil could apfioint a Committi'c of its own 
!)od\ to sit wiih the (\)mmittee of tin* tVntr.d I/'psl.iture lor disensHiiie some of iho 
cnunnoii mattiTS in eonsulerabh' detail whenevi*r occasion arises The t^mucil would 

lie presided over by tin* Vie<Tov or lu Ins absence, by one of tlio ('omrniltee of four 

Viec-Pi( sidents. two from the Rtnt«‘s’ side and two out of the <'ontinp'nt from British 
India, lih dis<*iiKsu)!is would in Home casem be in the nature of ticnoral debates nnd 
in other casis winild icfiu to concrete projiosals and it would provide oppor- 
tiinify for taking; Ii *lian States info coiisnitations about chanp'8 iu Tariff 
Ruilvvaj’ policy, air coniniunieations. wireless, opium p*)Iicy, Indiaiis overseas, etc. 

Mr. I..ayton’h Report 

Part 8 occupies 80 pap* and contains Mr. Laytons’ survey of India s Tnade- 
qiiat(> revenue”, the ]n('sent financial relitiou both m ])roviuefi8 and at centro, 
pessibilnies of nrw' soniees of jcvcnne and th< principles that should pnvorn the 
distribution of revenues His report is based on tw'O p-eueral assiimfition : 
FirstI\, that it is both possible nnd di'siiable to improve the economic and social 
condition of India by a suljstantial im-icaso in cxpemliture on the iintion-hnildinc: 
S(Tvi(‘is and,Secondly, tliat it is possible to raise a<lditional rcvenu(‘8 for the purpose 
piOMdid that the incidence of further taxation is a<liust('d to the capacity of the 
taxpayers to pt'y- afhlitional taxation is to he raised it is necessary that the 
new constitution Vnsine (a) that sources of levemic appropriate to their requirements 
are available for those authorities who have urp‘nt ami expandinu: services to 
admini-'tei, (h) lliaf all parts of ydia shall make an equitable contribution to the 
common luirposcs and (c) that responsibility for imposmtr additional taxation is 
definitely hud upon those who wdl hive to incur ailditionil expenditure. The 
existing financial scheme does r.ot adequately fulfil these conditions, especially as 
Piovinern. with rapidly expandirijr needs, have 80 iirc(‘S of revenue which a>*o almost 
Htaiionary and Provinces are treated unequally and industrial provinces have no 
power to tax indiistnes. Analysinir the elcnioiits that compose the central budgeet 
Mr. Layton says that surplus is likely to emerge gradually as a result of the growth 
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of revenue, the chief contributor to which will be customs. Rurplus will not however 
be realiBcd if <xp8nhion of trade is checked by internal disoidt r or external difficul- 
ties or if India adopts a policy of extreme protection. Any piospcctive surplus in the 
(Vntral Budget will go a comparatively little way towards nioeting the needs of the 
Piovinces. It is, therefore, essential to find new sources vhich aie mentiotud : firstly, 
increased yield of income-tax by lowering exemption limits liy steepening gradua¬ 
tion in cns<» of intermediate incomes and by a taxation of iinomes invested abroad ; 
secondly, abolition of exemptum of agricultural incomes for income-tax ; thirdly, na¬ 
tional exeises on sueh eomrnodities as eigarettes and matehes, and, lastly terminal taxes. 
A complete scheme of allocation should provnle for distribution to Provinces of central¬ 
ly collected revenues in part according to origin and in part on population basis. (Jiving 
details of the scheme, Mr. Layton points out that the duty on imported liquor 

should be redueed to the sfandard luxury rate of tliirty ])cr rent and Provinces 

should be given the right of imposing further duties in the form of excise on such 
liquors in aecordanee with tlieir excise policy. The revenm* from comni(‘reial stamps 

should be transferred to the (.Centre. One half of the proceeds of mcornefax should 

be assigned to the Province concernt'd. Supertax would how<*vcr. continue to l»f3 
entirely centr'd. There should he constituted a Provincial Fund fed by specially 
designated taxes ineliiding (a) excise on cigarettes, (h) excise on mati-hes and (e) 
duty on salt (to be transferred when (VntrnI Bmlgct Mtuation permits) The 
sources of this Fund should be automatically distributed to the Piovinees on per 
capita basis. If all proposals embodied in the scheme are earned out. the effect would 
be to add nearly foriy erores to the revenue of the provinces fiy l ‘.)40 of wdiieh 81 
cron‘8 would have bt'cn transferred from the (^aitral Hm’gt t. The proposal to ass st 
the Provinces by means of the Provincial Fund is deseiibed as essennally a fedeial 
idea and the iniportanee of finding means of harmonising the financial policy of 
States and of British India is einpha'-iscHl. 

The future of the services is discussed in Part 9 and the Commissioners re¬ 
commend on the basis of the weight of the evidence given, that the security service 
(I V: S and I. P. S.) should continue to he reeruit<‘d upon an All-India basis by 
the Secretary of Htate who should have the power to require I’lovineial (xovernments 
to employ these Herviees in sueh a number and in such appoinrinenls as he think 
necessary. His dei ision would of, eouise, lie arrived at only after discussion wuth 
ITovincial (xovernments of India and would be Riib3<‘et to neonsKhTation from time 
to time. The quota of the All-Iinlia Officers w'ould vary airordiiig to the eircum- 
Btances of eneh Province and might eventually disappear. As regards Irrigation and 
Forests Services, the ('ommisHioiuTs are doubttul whether reeruitmeets should bo 
coniinued on the All-India basis in their ease also. 

The aiithoiities in India, should considor this in the light of the general scheme 
of constitutional reform put forward. At the same tune, the Oiraeussioners. after 
reviewing the evidences on this question, observe that India is not yet in a position 
to find all personnel which it r< quires to maintain the adminisiratiou of tiiese two 
departments both of which demand not. only the highest reehnieal knowledge, hut the 
most resolute admini.slrative zeal. If the Kurnjiean reeniitmenls lu ih(*se two branches 
were to cease to-day or were reduced to occasional enlistment of Europ(*an experts on 
short time contracts, a risk would be taken which would be on a pnn*ly udmimstrative 
view very hard to justifv. The rates of reerniimcnt ns bi'tween Indians ami Euiopeans 
for the Indian (hvil and Indian Police services were deeidiHl upon by the Lee Commis¬ 
sion IS 1924 and it was eonteniplared that these rates would be maintained upto 1939 for 
former service and to 1949 for the latter. The bimon Commissioners say that while it is 
open to them to vary the recommendations in this regard, they are not prepared to 
depart from the time table fixed for; they pro(ee<l to observe: “The six years that 
have elapsed since the Lee Commission repo:ted have not lessened the needs for the 
British element in the Security Services, (kimnmnal tension has increased and it 
has never been seriously denied that the impartiality of the British Officer as between 
the conflicting eomniunal interests, an impartialiry which he owes to his origin, gives 
him a special value in the administration. It is not that liis Imlein colleague can¬ 
not free himself from communal influences, b^ the siisjncion that he is partial 
makes it difficult for him to do the netxis of the situation. But apart from this the 
British Officer can for sometime render valuable WTvice to the political progress of 
India find the Indian political life will surely gain fiom the advice and service of 
men in whom ihe practice of British democracy is instinctive. 

As regards the existing members of any all-India 8<Tviee8 for which no further 
recruitment will be made the Commissioners assume that, following the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Lee Commission, they will retain all rights of officers of All-India 6er- 
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vices. It is cpsontial for ihe nucceas of conatifutioiml advance that the existing mem- 
bcra of the All-Iinha herviee ahould remani in the aervice and that tiieir rights and 

f )nvil(‘g<^a should b(* safe-guarded. At the present iuucf ure, India can lot afford to 
ooae experiene(‘d officials and measures must be taken to discourage the premature 
withifrawal The Commissioners, therefore, recommend that the retirement on pro¬ 
portionate pension should rtMnain open without limit of time to any officer who 
might, under the prc'ient rules, have so retired upon coming into force of the constitu- 
ti mal change propr).sed. If this i.s done they believe thit a majority of officers will 
be prepared to remain in the service and the lesson of years succeeding 1920 reforms 
will be r(‘peated The ('ommission regards as (‘ssential the eontiiiiKd provision of 
medical treatment bv European doetois for European officers and their families. No 
change should, therefor**, be irnuie in the rule by winch the S(‘eretary of State pres¬ 
cribes the nMmh(*r of I. M. S, Offie<‘rs to b(‘ emploved in the Provinces and the 
appointmiMits and conditions upon which th**y shall he employed. It is recommen¬ 
ded that special additions to the Htaiid.ird pensions should lie* given to officers who 
have borne the heavy strain of Ciovi'rnoislnp The projection of the services from politi¬ 
cal influences is also reg.irded as essential condition of constitutional advances and 
the Commission reeomuK'iids the esiahlishment of a Public vService Commission in 
such Province ami llien'by also rt‘lieve Mmisfers from embarrassing demands and 
set them free to devote tliemsolves to moic important and more appropriate duties. 

The Feture of Hkjii ("oruTK 

Part 10 deals with the High (Courts (including in this term Ondh Chief Court 

and (>)urts of Jndieal (^o»nmissiouers of Central Provinces and Sind) The Com¬ 
mission reeommeinls that chirg*‘s of all High Courts should be put upon the 

Cemral R-vuiuesand that admmisfrative coitrol should he exercised by the 

Government of the (Vntr.il R.’vcniio while ])roceeds ol judicial stamps in Courts of 
subordinate jurisdiction will remain pioviiicial. 

The Inpia Office Control 

Part 11 . which discusses the relations between Home and Indian Governments 
recommends that the CroverMor-ricneral-iii-Couneil. will eonfinue to be subject to 
the orders of tin* S(*cr*'tary of Slat**, wd\o will be responsible to Parliament but in 
the Province the Seeietary of 8tate will have no eoneern <*xeept to k**ep himself 
informed by the Goveiiior of everything that may relate to the ultimate responsibiliry 
of Parliament. The size of the India Conned is reduced and its memberg will have 
tlie qnalifieaiion of more recent Iiidi.in c.\()erienee than is n*quired at piesent. The 
functions eont(‘mplatcd for the Conned w'tmld be essentially advisory, but independent 
powers would continue for (1) control of service conduiong and i2) control of 
iiou-votalilc Imbaii expenditure. The Commission says that it does not suggest 
modification of fiscal convention, but emphasises that the decision whether the will 
of the Iiuliaii Ijei^isbunre is to prevail is one for the Secretary of State or if need 
be for His Majesty’s Government to take after giving the fullest weight to the views 
of the Govermneiit of India and before the proposal is pur to the E' g stature, A 
convention which sets the (Tovenirnent of India and the Legislature in opposition to 
the Secretary of Slate is constuatioiially unsound. 

COXCLCSION 

In the concluding Chapter, the Commissioners hope that the Indian fellow sub¬ 
jects, after doing them the courtesy of studying the report as a whole, for, isolated 
sentences may have given the reader a wrong impression, will find that what they 
have put forward has been written in a spirit of g*;uuine sympathy. Tiiey conclude: 
“ No one of their race ought to be as foolish as to deny the greatness of the con¬ 
tribution which Britain has made to Indian progress It is not racial prejudice, nor 
imperialistic ambition, nor commercial interi*sr which mike us say so plamly. It is 
a tremendous achievement to have brought to the Indian sub-continent and to 
have applied in practice the conceptioo of impartial ju^tic'\ of the rule of law, of 
respect for civic right without referen^* to class or creed and of the disinterested and 
incorruptible civil service. These aro**ssential elements in any State which is ad¬ 
vancing towards well ordered self-government. In his he.iri even the bitterest critic 
ot British administration in India knows that India has owed these things mainly to 
Britain ; but when all this is gaid it still leaves out of aec* unt the condition essenTial 
to peaceful advance of India aud Indian statesmuuship has now a great part to play.’' 
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The .Legislative Assembly 

OPKSl\a l)AY--2i)th. JAYUIRYW:Vi. 

• 

Tho wiiitrr of tin* i\i‘ AM'^omhly ni'f nt Xcw Dilhi on the 20th 

Jnrnrir\ 11) lO ;ir H n.iii. in ihc nioiiime: un(ioi (he ])r<*snl(>ntship of the 
Hon’hle !\!i-. V. J. i*it«‘I Tlio jl.)n<?e Ksrif luid iiiHlriaf)ne on (he non- 

oftienil side SI eomplefc eh.intie <,t oiitlonk. Tiie Susiniji'^t 0|n»(»Kition bloek 
winch hu<l functioned lor sik \<‘ais li'id dis ij)p(-;i(<‘d omuj'; to (lie L.ihoic ('on- 

frre^'i mind.ite' and sncli of tiieni who had '^tdl kep* (•> (leu s'ats li;id been hunted 

on to (lie nnn-p.iii^ 1) n k benclie« 'Die sejiini! ri-armnei'inent had ])laecd the 
Natio lalist Paitv in tlc' oditn il ()jv|>o ^,i ion Ih-neln'S wiih Al ilavi.Mi u* eu- 

pvipvr Pindil AI)tilal Xehin’s to (he left cf the Diputy President. Mr. 

Yakill). Xl'Kt one (h“ lieh'pend'nit beiiehes foll.iued i>y tile ('I'lKl.il Aliislini ikirry. 
Tlit‘ atfeidinev'. Ilia ‘vi'P. \va'> not thin and no le^-s than nnieiet'ii new nienibers, 
uiostlv odi'lals, weit* called up m to tike (lit ir oath'-of otliee. 

Sinet' last evcnnnf; speenlation was nfe that the (Ii/n'tencos lietwcen 
th(‘ Piesident an<l tin (hiveinnient oviw tlio policin'; of tlu‘ innor 
pre'iiicts of (he A^S'nnhlv niiuht ;ak“ a serion^ turn. Tiie nail ter had been 
so defi’iitelv pnaapitated bj tie- (■ouTinnent as to niak<‘ a jircsenl 
to Air. Pati'i of a vii d is-,n(' OM*\\ln<-h to liuhl. lor ilie dianity and lights of the 

(''hair jind make ii a t''s! vote ot the le.njif'r ol tlie new Ilousi' attiT the (VjnLjre'ss 

nn'ii's (*xi'. This eh venth liouf pies<nt fioni the (tovi rnnnait so altered 
tlu' pro'j:ranitne that the Pie-ideiit's oiieinal intention to make a statement reviewni>< 
his position in the liLilit of the Poii'j.u'-^s m indite hid to lx* aliandoncd on this daj. 
L^vi'ii at two miniih's to 11. tin* piOiee was iiovxlien* \i^ible ni the inner jneeincts 

and the Vs-ienihu -natl w as po^tponeil in their ].lai*(‘s. 

Hut as tin* eliH'k htnn-k 11. unitoinnd jiohcemeri ipiietly walked 
into the vi'-itors’ ^.dhaies sind seated thenis.>!\es almost ste.iltlnly in 

tlieir jilloft'-d pi (^'( s. i'lie Pte^id ,it, ji-. lie walkt.d in, lia 1 a hnrned 
look round and diseoveied that policemen w«ie postMl. !m> he took the Himse 
into Ins eoiilidenee nundnic: tile cau-e of the deadlock and oidered thu, tlie 

galleries h^ eh'iK'd and locked. As tin* \^''enlbl^ st:df undeilook this task, some 
pofU'cmen vi‘luv,(‘(l m come (.it ami a- this matti'i* was about to be n'poited to 
tile President, who in that ease would have ))iohihl\ .idjonrin'd the Tlonse, ihe 

police ofTict'rs airietd t) witlnhaw then nnai ami the doois were locked, b'lr Jam(*fi 

Crerar attempted to have his sav, but tin* Piesnlent, suspecting that it would he 
a clialleiigo to his ruling, declined him this (.ipporiunit j. 

Pre&idenPs statement on Asiembly Guard 

President P.ittd on taking Ins seat ros.* and niad.* thv* followinp, statement:— 
‘‘Before [ call Ujion the new’ nieinheis desirinp to lake tlieir seats to take the 
oath or make an aflirmanoii, I desnc to hiiiif; lia the notice of the House the 
very seiiona situation vvliieh has aiiscn as a lesnlt of ceit.iin dideri'Uci'S of opii ion 

betw’een (he (dovei nnn'iit ot India and the ('liict C’ommissioner ot Delhi, on the 

one hand, and (he President of the Asseinhh, on the other, rcfiardin^ the qiK'stion 
of control ovi'r the admission of visitors to the outer as well aa the inner precincts 
of the Assembly sector. The (Government of India and the Chief (’ommissicncr 
maintain that they, bein'; responsible tor -the safety of the Pn'sident and olher 
niemhera of the JJoiise, are cnliiled to fake such measures and post as many 
policemen in any )»art of the sector, witlf such insliuetions to i hem as they 
consider necessary, and that l]ii‘y are the sole pnli;es of the adicpiaey of the 
protective mc'acmn^s in that behalf. The Pivsident of the Ass(‘ml)ly, on the other 
hand, is of opinion that his authority within the preeinets of the Assembly 
sector is so supreme and his control is so complete, that his word as to the 
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adequacy of protective measures is to be takori ns final and that no measures 
which have not his previous approval could be put into forc<‘ within the precincts 
of the sector. 

‘‘Last night, after the clock struck nine, I received an iirgctit communication 
from the Chief Commissioner of Delhi with a copy of a sern's ot orders which 
had been issued by him to the police. J wish I could read them —these orders— 
to the House, but as the communication was marked eonfideniial 1 lefrain from 
doing so. Simultaneously, I received the folloviing com mu meat ion from the Home 
Member ;— 

Immediate. Dear Mr. President : The Chief CominissiomT of Delhi 

has referred to the (lovernment of India on certain (piestions rdatnn; to the police 
arrangements regarding the protection of the \sstMnhly l.'hamher, its pieeinets and 
the Council House Building, which. I undersiaml, he diseus'^rd with you ^^esterday. 
The most essential of these relate to the ])iopo.s.ils for elK'ckmg the admission 
to the Council House building and the ])rescm*(‘ of ]>()lice, including imitornn'd 
police, to the public gallery. The question^, alter disciis.^ion, havt' bri'n nfrriid 
to the Governor-General and with his eoncun<Mu*e tin* considered view of the 
Governor-General in Coiineil is that whil(‘ suppoiiing to the f.ntlu'st reasonable 
limits the hon. President’s dignity, in eonsidt.ition with him with H'gard to the 
arrangements for protecting the Assernhiy ami th(‘ ])ui>lu rcsoitmL: to its pieen^i-ts, 
if the hon. President is not prepared to eoiuiir in tlu* adviei* of the local Govein- 
ment which in law is responsible in essiMitud m.iiter'' ol ]>!ovisi()n for protection, 
the Government must take the final responsil)dit,> for the juicqnacy (•! the {iioieciive 
measures, on which fioint the authoiiiy immeiliatelv w the lie^r judge. 

The Chief Commissioner of Dellii has ae<*oidingly Ix'cn instrmMc*! to catty out 
his proposals in respect of the two essential jioints whudi 1 have mtMitiom*d above. 

I consider it, however, important that wc should discu'^s tlie )»osiiion y>ersonallv 
and I shall be glad to meet you any time to-inoiiow eonvenieid. to >ou biforc the 
Assembly meets. 

‘Vour> sincert'ly, (Sd ) J. Cierar. 

Mr. Patel continued :—“The communication speak'^ foi its(*lf and needs no 
comment. As hon. members are aware, th(‘ Pre^idfait ol the A^^cmhlv had 
appointed the Watch and Ward Committee, undei tin* (*l\airm,in*^hip ol tin* Leader 
of the House to consider the w’Jiole qm*slion of llu- precaniionary mm^ure*' to 
be taken and advise him thereon. The Committee Inul nrimtlv snbiniitcil their 
report and the President has passed certain ordi is on tlnar i* (‘ommciniaiions. 
The proposals w’hieh the Chief Commissioner of Delhi, with tin* full concurrence 
of the Government of India, has ]>ul in opeiation from lo-d*iv, .iltrr full knowledge 
of the orders passed by the President on the reeomnnMid.iimns of the Watch and 
Ward Committee, are in deliberate defiain-e of those oideis and (*onstit uti* a challenge 
to the authority of the Chair. To take only out* instance, the* IVisident has 
directed that the galleries shall be guarded by the .\<-‘.embly stall' and that 
there shall be allowed only one policeman in iilam elotlu's m the prhln* gallery 
in accordance with the practice of the Ploii'-e ot Commons, while the Chief Com¬ 
missioner has posted four policemen in iiinfonn in the ])nbli{ gllll(*r^. I have 
carefully studied a large number ol the orders issued to the ]>olue bj the Chief 
Commissioner and hsve no hesitation in sajing that, taken as i whob* thev seik 
to substitute the authority of the (TOV(*riim*enl for th(* authniuy of the Chair in 
the whole Assembly section, including the galUaies 

“In these circumstances, I have no other course op<‘n to me hut to direct that 
all galleries, except the press gallery, be forthwith cleared and closed and that no 
further passes be issued to sirangcrs until fnitbcr ordeis. I hope the Hiuhorities 
concerntki will in the meantime reconsider their position and j will also consider 
what further steps I should take to vindicate th»* authority of the Chair. I express 
my regret to those who might be inconvenienced by tins order.” 

The President was applauded by the Natiomdists, tiip Independents and some 
members on non-party benches. It took some five minutes lor tlie galleries to be 
cleared of all visitors and membere of the Council of State and the policemen. 
Sir Arthur Froom showed some hesitation as he probably thought the President’s 
order did not apply to members of the IJ)-.per House wlio generally sit in 
the galleries of the Assembly without passes but finding that everyone else had 
left, he too did so, 
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Dr. Rnrhnwnrfly asked whether the orders applied in the case of mcBibers 
of the Upper Ilonso as well. The President : Yes. 

The galleries were then loeked by the Assembly staff. 

Sir James CYerar asked :—May T with all respect ask to be allowed to 
make some observations ? 

The President: Will the hon. member kindly resume his seat? With regard to 
what does he wish to mak*^ his observations ? 

Sir James Crerar: With regard to the statement which you, Sir, have just 
made. 

The President: I have pisscd my order and it cannot he questioned. 

The new members were then sw’orn in and questions were answered for one hour. 

• 

Attempt on Viceroy’s Life 

After questions, Sardar Gulab Singh, with the speedal permission of the Chair, 
moved a resolution not appearing on the ordinary agenda :— 

‘‘This Asseml)ly heartily congratulates their Excellencies Lord and Lady Irwin 
on their miraeiiloiis eseape from the dastanlly attempt to blow up their train near 
Delhi, and this House very strongly condemns this insensate outrage.’’ 

Sardar (iiilah Singh said that Lord Irwin would go down to history with 
M(‘ssrs. Hoover and 3IaeDonald as a great peacemaker. The House should show 
tluit., while condemning the present system of Government, it also condemned 
ana»chy. 

Sir James Gi'erar h'lt H])ecial pleasure in associating himself and the Govern¬ 
ment w’ltli the lesolution He recalled the Viceroy’s message published in the 
press in riplv to hundreds of messages of sympathy, showing that Indian public 
OTunion realised that those wdio resoitcd to such outrages were the worst enemies 
ot their ruMi eotintry (Applause.) Rir James Crerar concluded : ‘I can only 
add, having regald to my own responsibility in the matter, no effort will bo 
Bj)an*d In bring tlie perpetrators ot this senseless crime and outrage to justice. 

Mr. Yakub, Di'puty Pii'^^ident, said that no Viceroy, with the probable excep¬ 
tion of T/ard ilipon had !)(*eai so po|)iil.ir as Lord Irwin. 

Rir Zullikar All Kiian said that if a more serious thing had happened to the 
Viceroy, the stigma on the character of the Indian people would have been 
indelilile. 

rundit Malaviya. leader of the Nationalists, joined in the expression of 
condemnation ot the dastardly attempt on the Viceroy’s life and said that such 
attempts waiiild be condemned whoever was the person aimed at. That it was 
aimed at the Viceroy, who had made himself popular, added to the strength of 
the condemnation. 

Sir Darcy Limlsay on behalf of the European group, and Mr. Fazal Bahimtulla 
on behalt of the Independents, expressed similar sentiments, the latter specially 
welcoming the reassniMig statement of the Government that there would be no 
swerving from their path beeansc of this crime and hoping that the Government 
would do their best to tackle the root causes of such crimes, namely, unemploy¬ 
ment and poverty. 

The Piesident wdiolehcartedly associated the Chair with the observations of 
the previous speakers and put the lesoluiion, w’hich was adopted. 

The rre'^tdtMit then nwl a list of Bills which had been assented to by the 
Acting Govcmoi-General. These included the Child Marriage Register Act. 

Sale of Goods Act 

Sir B. L. Mittcr then presented the report of the select committee on the Sale of 
Goods Act. The opinions received showed that the Bill had met with almost 
unanimous approval in legal and commercial circles. The object, therefor^ for 
which the committee was appointed ha<l been amply justified. After considering 
the opinions received the comrnntee observed :— 

‘‘We find ourselves m agreement wuth almost all the provisions contained in 
the Bill We entirely approve of the schenfe followed in the Bill in adopting as 
far as possible the provisions of the English Sale of (5oods Act, 1893, in arrange¬ 
ment as well as wording. That Act has met with uniform approval and^ has stood 
the test for more than a third of a century. It has been adopted in most of 
the Overseas Dominions and Colonies and also in the United Btates of America. 
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Wp foel lhat in commorcinl frnn'=i:irtion% thrro oofjht to bo far as possible 
uniformity of law in count lies aaIucIi have dealings with one another.” 

Indian Contra rr Act 

The I,nw Member then proB'^nted the report of the Seleet Committee on the 
Bill to nm^'iid the Indian ('’ontraft Art lS7? The Commiftr*^ sfated :— 

*‘This Bill is fiiipplementnrv to the rndnm Salo of Goods Bill Gn the lines of 
the amendment made in elinse 27 of that Bill we have Bnt^Btitnted the words ‘ss 
moreantile aetmt’ for the ^^ords an ag'mt ' to seenrity of goods’. We 

have also Bnhstituled the word‘d ‘doennn'Mts of title to goods’ for the words *bdl 
of lading dock oider thcrehy rein>'Bent.'d’. .>\s t’le expres«ionB ‘mercantile 

agent’ and ‘doeunients of title’ a»e not diTined in the Indian Contract Act IS73, 
in which this section will rcmiiin, we have adde 1 an exfilanation slating that those 
expressions will have the moauings assigned to them in the Indian Sale of Goods 
Act, 19:^0. 

“For the reasons slated in the note to elaiisi' 20 in onr report on the Indian 
Sale of (loods Bill, we li.ive insetted a new ficetion ns 17S-V to provide for the 
(‘asc of a pledge by a peison in possession nndcr a voidable contiact.’ 

Inland Steam Vessels Act 

Mr. K. C. Neopy pres'mtid the report of fhe Bcjeet committee on the Bill 
further to amend the Tnl.i id SL'am Vcss»‘U \<*|, 1017 

It w'fi" a nnnnimon'^ unoit s gnol bv Sii G('org<* B n’nv. Me^^rB. Jamnadas Mehta, 
Sarabhai fla)i. S C 'Mill i. 'P A. (’halm'-rs. J IMiihp. M. A \7nn, Ghaznafar 
All Khan, Ab<Uil Matin Chaiidliury, Ga\ a lhasad Singh, IC. C. NAugy, and M S. 
Bheelui Ijeogar. 

Transfer oj> Proper ry Act 

Sir B. L. Milter introdne»'d tin* B’d to amend the Transfer of Propertv (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1020 JOxiihiining the obv'cts and vi'asons. he Kind:—‘“The formal 
amendments containc 1 in l!n> Bill aic <1* «niii.‘d to can-v out the intentions of 
explanation 1 contained in section 4 <»f th** Ti ui'^lcr of Piopeity ( '.mendment.l Act, 
1020 The (liirn'iiltles sought to he met by the bPIi'r part ot tin* body of the 
extilamition >»re not con(in('d to ees(‘s win-re lerostr it >on is elbeted uiidt*r Fiih- 
seclioii ,'>0 of till* f.idtan Kegtstrafion Act. lOtih', h-u thi'V are a’'>o eiu‘oniitered 
W'heii an in-ti.uncut ri'Inting to sc‘itf--*ic 1 ])iop*iii'*s is Ti'g.^teied in fhe ordinary 
manner. Further, it is ])ossih!e iiiKh-r the pr. sent exi»!a»i!ition that a subsequent 

traiisfeiee may make a gcnnnie s Mr-'h in the n'Ti<*e», of all the snh-distriets in whieh 

the propeitv he se-k'^ to aetpure is sifnated, an<l lind mo n-eoid of a transter ; Imt 

may still find himst-lf saddh* ! with nu»ie«- f)t a transfer by reaBori of a memorandum 

relating to Bonie other iiiop-ity, inelnded m a ptvvions" transter along with the 
property he is inlc»-e.;t.'d m, h-iving iM-en (iled in some d'stnnt sub-district. The 
Bill is intemled to r(‘niove tbe-^e ano-nalioa.’ 

Sir Hnudi (’ocke and Mr Kelkar were appointed to the Cantoiinients Accommoda¬ 
tion Bill Select Committee. 


IMinimum Wage Convention 

Jhe (liBcnsRion was then resumed on Sir Bhnpendia Mitia’s inotion for non- 
ratification of the draft convention rcgaiding tlic machinery foi fixing minimum 
wages in eertain di^yuitce 

Pandit Ilridav Nath Knnzrn moved an amendment that the non-ratification 
should hold good ]>ending ihc report of the Lihonr Commission. He urged that 
the Labour Commis'^ion’s leport woiil»l he extcnpi\e and its recommendations would 
take at least two years to be considered Viy the Government, but they could not 
modify the convention earlier than ten y< ars snier its introduction Hence they 
should not dispose of this convention finally but let the matter be kept alive and 
be enabh'd to be brought up at a siib'seqiient dale. 

Mr Matin (^haudhiiry ofiposcd both fhe resolution and the amendment* He said 
the issue was not afTceted by the Whitlev (’ommi'-sion. 

Sir Bhnpendra Nath Miira aeeepted Mr. Kunzru’b amendment committing the 
House to the resolution pending the Whitley report. 
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Mr. Matin Chnuclhnry pre'^s^d his opposition and dividod the Hnitse ^whirh 
aooppted Rir B N. Mitra’s amf'ndod resolution bv 47 against 3 votes. Most Oeotral 
Muslims remained neutral. The House then adjourned. 

Report of the Watch and Ward Committee 

In view of the Pre-sident.'s orders for elenrinar the gideries of the Assembly as 
a resjilt of the serious dldl reuee of opinion between him and the rJovernment on the 

? neKtion of the polieing arrane:ements, the followinjr report, of ihe Watch and Ward 
lofnrnit.tee. which w-ra iflcjiaed on the 20ih .T.innary for pnhlieation. mnv he refid with 
interecfc owirrg to its importanc-e. The Committee said regarding the control of 
admi'.elon of viaitora:— • 

“Wo reeommrMjd that a register of visitors should he introduecd, whieh should he 
kept bv the Assembly stiff at the two main staireases leading to the galleries. Visitors, 
on entry, shrrnld surrender their cards, which should he previonalv signed by them 
and sign the registrar on leaving the gallery. Visitors should be given hack their 
cards and each time thev eome in they should surrender their cards and sign the 
register. Wo consider that this proposal will serve as an additional prceaiition and 
will assist the Assembly staff to regulate and control admis‘«ion to a great extent. 
We further recommend that the visitors to the public galletv shonld be admitted 
by the staircase near fh<‘ notice ofliee, and those to special galleries by Ihe staircase 
on the norfli-\v<*st m<if» of the AnHembly sector, which wdll make for smoother and 
better eontrol. Wo further sugg< st. that the issue of tickets of admission should 
bo strictly limited to It) per cent, in excess of the seating accommodation available 
In the gallerii'S. 

‘‘W(* now come to the second itmn of our terms of reference. For this purpose 
wo piopose that the A'-scmbly scctoi he di\ided into two dislinet portions: i A ) theinniT 
precincts, which in< lude the floor of the Chainher ils(>|f. the lobbies and the galierioB 
and (H) the outi'r precincts vvhudi conipiisi* the entrance to the Assemblv sector, 
the outi^r corridors and the approaches to the iniH*r precincts. In regard to the inner 
precincts we are in general agrciMuent that a separate Assembly establishment of 
door-keepers and moss* ngers should be entertained for the purpose of che<*klng 
admission, controlling tin* ingrc'^s and egress of vi^jpors to the galleries, showing 
them to tlieir seats and dealing with minor forms of disorder. 

"Wc feci, however, that we are nf>t in a po^iiion /o make nnv rreonimeudations as 
to the rnelliod of rccruiluicnts of service etc, of this staff, but w’C consider that a 
nucleus of sucii an establishment should be euttTtained as soon ns possible. We also 
feel that we are not in a posihon to csiimati* with anv degree of accuracy the num¬ 
ber of men icqnircd for the pioposid staff. On a rough estimate we think that 12 
men would he required ,at the appionche'. to the inner preidncts, four men at the 
barneis and four to five im*n for th« s'oaTaJ galleries, making a total of from 20 to 
:?2 men in all. This e&ialilishmcnt should he under the eontrol of the secretarv. We 
think that the I^^glslativc Asscmblv dc|>arfment is in the best position to put forward 
definite profiosals and we have accordingly n’qiiested Mr. S. O. Gupta to draw up 
a scheme which will be examined by us in consultation wdth him and submitted in 
due course, 

“We have next considered the demarcation of functions between the proposed 
Assembly establishment and the police. As we have already stated, w'e think that 
the gineral control of the inner precincts should be placed entirely in the hands of 
the Assembly establishment, while that of the oilier preeincts and the roof should 
bo vested 111 the police, v'ho would intervene in matters relating to the inner 
precincts only wdien rcqucsled to do so by the President, and that when they 
perform those duties tlicre should be a convention esrablishcd that they 
are acting upon instruciions received from the Chair. In making this recommenda¬ 
tion we need liardly emphasise that there sliouId exist the closest co-operation and 
co-ordination between the pobce and the authorities concerned, both in regard to the 
inner and outer prccinds. While we think that our proposals, if properly put into 
eff'*et, will be all that is ordinarily required, wo desire to suggest that it might be 
advisable as an adtlinonal ^ precaution, to have the assistance of one or two plain 
clothed C. I. D. men associated with the Assembly staff in the public galleries only. 
We are, however, definiiely of opinion that no plain clothed men should as a rule 
be allowed into the members' lobbies. We also think that it might be found 
necessary on special occasions, such as when the Governor-General addresses the 
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Kon«p, to njjike ndditional arranaemonffl for protection. In such cases we consider 
that arrnng;pmeiit«i should be made separately as eacdi occasion arises.” 

Str Jamrs Crrrar in a scparare note a.iid :—“The events of the last Delhi session 
have emphasised the neeessiiy of takinfi: and maintaining: the most complete precau¬ 
tions possible for the safety of members and the public. It would, in my opinion, 
be inadvisable to prni>osc any measures that mi^ht have the effect of impairinc: the 
responsibility of the police and the local Governments concerned or their means of 
discharpfina it. The structure and relative situation of the various sectors constirutinj^ 
the hfrislalive buildings at Uelhi rendiT necessary some*^ form of unitary control, 
and it is essential that the j>oliec should be in a position to intervene promptly 
for the previMitKm of seriou' di>.order or cognizable oflenees and to deal with them 
effectively when they occur. The structure and location ^f the legislative buildings 
at Simla to some extent simplify the probl< 3 m, but the same general considerations 
apply tliere alhO. 

“I consitler that the snirge.stion made by a member of the committee ^Mr. A H. 
Ghuznavi) hns much to commend it, viz., that the functions of the police should 
confiMiie to be discharged on the present basis until the proposed Assembly 
establishment, \Glh the duties he would assign to it. has been set on foot and has 
provpd in practice to giv(‘ satisfactory results. When these conditions have been 
fulfilled It may be advantageous to review and define the conditions under which 
the police duties are carried out in the internal precincts ot the Assembly. 

‘‘I stionglv endoi«e the view expressed as to the necessity for 
the closot co-operation and co-ordination between all the authorities concerned in the 
matters referred to the committee.” 

Mr. E L Ihiec snpfioirtd t^ir James CYerar’s note and fjnoted from a letter 
of tlie Assi'Jtant Siwircant-af- \rms of the House of Gomraona the following sentence :— 
*‘Th»' rcspoiiMbdify of th<* jiolice for the safely of nicmhcis of the Assembly in the 
building IS the same as tor the safi'ty of * all members of the publie. whoever 
they may be” Messrs. K. C. Koy, K C. Kcogy and Gay Piasad Biugh also 
appended sejiaiatc notes. 

21sf. JANU\RY'.—i)\\ this day there was still some excitement in the lobbies 
over yestei()a>’s incident—the clearing of the galleries of the House 
nmler ilie older of tlie President. wdio eonsirhwed the posting of poli<*e, under 
tile instructions of the Gliief Commissioner of D’lln, in the inner jireeincts of the 
Ohimber as a eliallenge to the aut.honrv of the Chair. The exeirem(‘nt was only 
intensified by the speculation that the Presnl-ait might make a statement to-day ex¬ 
plaining his‘position in view of tlie Congre-s P.irt>’s boveoit of the Assembly This 
st.iieinciit was to have been made yesterday, hut the controversy over the posting 
of th( police in the galleins hud l«‘d to* its being postponed. 

Just before the Assembly met Mr. Arthur Mooie (Einopcan Group) handed into the 
President notice ot thf following adjoiniiment motion, amounting to a vote of no- 
confidenee in the (’hair :— 

‘To move the adjournment of the House in view of the situation caused by the 
President’s attitude towards the safety and protection of its precincts, his closing of 
the public galleries for an indi finite penoil, and the consequent lack of confidence in 
the Chair among the memheis” 

Appaiently Mr. Moore had given notice of the adjournment motion 
wdthoiit eonsiihing the siippoit that might be foithcoming for it, for it took the 
Government by suipnse and an emeigcney meeting of the Assembly members of the 
Executive Council decided not to back it. So Mr. Moore had to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Patel on Boycott Resolution 

Mr. Patel, then made a com prehen si vo 8t*item''ut explaining his position with 
reference to the Lahore Congress resolution aivocating the boycott of the Legisla¬ 
tures. Mr. Patel said ;— 

'‘I think I owe it to the House, anrl also to my constituency and country, that I 
should make a statement (xplaining rny own position as President in reference to 
the leeimt rrsolniions of the Indian National Congress advocating boycott of the 
Legislntures. The w(ll-established priiieiple which governs the conduct of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons in such matters has been described thus : — 

‘‘The man w^ho occupies the high office of Speaker is outside and above all party 
conflict. Like the Sovereign, the Speaker as such has no politics. It is true that 
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he IB returned to the House of Commons originally as a partisan. It is true also 
that it IB as a party nominee he is first appoiiiicd to th<* Chair—for the Speakership 
remains one of ihe principle prizes of political life—but as he is bcMug ceremoniously 
conducted by his proposer and seconder from his place on the benches to the CUiair, 
he severes the ties that bind him to his mrty. Tie doffs his vivid party colours, be 
they buff or blue, crimson or jellow, and wears instead the wliite flowiT 01 a neiilral 
political life, and once in the Chair he is regarded as the choice of the whole Hoiit-e, 
troin which his authority^is derived and in whose name it is excicised. It is said 
that after his appointment he never enters political elub/’ 

“In pursuance of the resolution of the Indian National Congress the Sw’araj 
Party, which was then a disnnci party wMtIiin the Congress, set up candidates at 
the general elections for tlfe L'“gislatnrca in 192.5. I was elected to tins House on 
the iiekel ot that party and accordingly took my seat in .Taniian, 1024. In August 
19‘25, the ISw’araj Parly 111 the Assembly elected me as tlicir nominee for the office 
ot Presideiit ot the Assembly. On my eleetion to the t liair and loHowinglhe 
centunes-old principle of the House ot C’omnums devtrihtd abo\e, I made the 
followilig declaration from the (^hair to which I was railed : — 

“From this moment 1 cease to be a pai ty man. I belong to no party. I belong 
to all parties. 1 belong to all of you and 1 hoi)e and Ini'.t my fiieiul, the 

Leader of the Swaraj Party, will take immediate sl(‘p‘- to absolve me from all the 

obligations of a Swarajist member of this ilonse, if indcetl ii iias not been done by 
implication in eonsequenee of my ehciion to this ('ban ” 

“In March, IIL'O the SvNaiaj l*arly de<‘id«*d to walk out in a body from the 

Assembly and some members expoeieir me to j^ailieipatc in the walk-out on tlu‘ 

f round tb.it iiaving been retnined to the Assembly on th(‘ Swaraj i’arty ticket, 
was bound to do so by the man late of the })irt\. At the risk of lx mg mis¬ 
understood, J (leelioi'd t(» join the J)arty in tluar ae<ion and for tlu* tii'-t time of- 
tablish(‘d a conveiUiou that the PresidtaU of the As'^embU, like the Speakrn- of liie 
House of (Commons, is above all jiaity politics and theiefoie not bonml 10 accept 
tlu* mandate ot the paity to which he belonged before lu* wu'' elc\af(*d to the Chair. 

“The end ot 192() saw a g('nerul election again. Sonu* endeavoui was made on 
that occasion to set up a Congicsif candidate in my eonstitiu’ney aiul 1 w’as also 
asked whether 1 would be willing to accept the (’oNgres»., Parly ticket I thought 
that as J had made up rny mind to serve the .Assembly again ns its President it 
1 was ehcr-cd, a safer course for me was to stand as an Independent eamlidate in 
order to guaid jigamst any future mibunderstandmgs. I accordingly did so and 
was returned unojiixrsed. 

‘ When the election of the President took jilaee the Lead(T of the (’ongress Party, 
among others, ijrojiosed me to the ('hair and I was unanimously re-elected. I 
made the following declaration on the occasion ;— 

‘From the brief experience that 1 have' had as tlie oeenpant of this Chair. I 
have found, as 1 stated when I was addressing you last, that any one who aspiies 
to fill this great otfiee with any hopi* of success mnsr lay a.-ide all that is personal, 
all that IS of parry, all that savours ot political predileetion, and leai n to subordi- 
natc everything to the great interests of the House as a whole. Not, that it is 
possilile tor any one to divest him‘»elt so completely of the influenee of his political 
associalions and the teachings litctime. lie may have Ins |)olMieal ojiinions, 
he may retain them, he may have his prejudices, but in Ins gcm ral deehsions and 

in his treatment of individual members, no tiacc of tht*m sbouhl find any jil.iee. 

1 do not know whether I have in the past lived iij) to tliat ideal, nor can I say 

whether it would be possible for me to live uj) to that ideal in future. All I can 

promise is that I shall ever endeavour, to the best of my capacity, to regulate my 
conduct in the Chair on the lines which I have just indicated.” 

•‘6ince the resolution of the Lahore Congress many friends are anxious to know 
how I propose to act on this occasion. I am making this statement to-day to set 
at rest all speculation on the question, and to realhnn and emphasise the piim-iple 
that the President is above all parties and ho would be unworthy of the confidence 
reposed in him if he were to allow his conduct to be influenced by any party m or 
outside this house. I venture to think that this principle must and will hold good 
under any from of Government. 

“In these circumstances I feel I wmuld be nullifying and, indeed, destroying all 
the work it is claimed 1 have done during the last four years and more were 1 to 
tender my resignation in obedience to the mandate of the Congress. 

“It has been suggested to me that the absence of the Congress Patty in this 
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House would materially handicap me in the discliaigo of my duties to the best 
intL-rests of the country. 1 am afraid I am unable to agree with this view, tor 
I have no reason to think that other parties ui the IJou^c, as also those who would 
replace the t\>ngreS'nnen who have resii'iied, w'onld not aeeoid the same siifiport to me as 
I have been fortunate enough to receive from the House as a whole during my terra 
of oihee. in any ease, the moment J find that the hohling of this otiiee under the 
altered conditions is inconsistent willi the nminteiianee ot that absolute independence and 
imp.iriiality—the two essential attiibiites upon whieli atconcj' the inHinaice of the 
President and the eonfideiice reposed in him are founded,—that moment you will 
not tind me in this Chair. 

“Whilst, therefore, I am quite clear that it would be wrong, and indtcd dangerous 
for any Presulent to act on the mandate of any iioliiieal paily in or outside this 
House, 1 am equally emphatic that eireiimstanecd as India is, a situation might 
aiise when in the huger interests ot rJie eounii) the Piesident ol the Assemhly 
might feel called upon to tender his resignation wuh a view to letiiining to a 
position of greater freedom. 

“Such a situation had I thought ailsrn when His Ma]i’slj*s Goveininent 
annoiineed tlie yxssonnel of the Simon Commis->ion and the ()\11 w lielming majonty 
of mj countrymen decided to b«)yiott the C\»nllnls•^n^n I w is thtsi simioiisIn e(»n- 
terajil.iting le-igii.iiioii with a view actively to j).uluapati* in the boNcotr agitation. 
1 w’as, however, advi^td that 1 would bes.‘i\mg liie (uiise of the eoiintij better 
liy my retention of my ofliee than ollaa w ise. I ni’cepH-d the advice and issuul a 
stalernent to the pi ess aeeoidiiiuiy. That statement 1 to-day l.iy on the table for 
the iiilormitioa ot the honourable memlxTs 

‘ iiK'speeliv’e ot the gemaal situation in the country I bad. on sov< ral oeeaHons 
in the past conteniivlati'd n^ignaiion hecaii-e (»f my fiimbmieetal dd! renees witli 
the CJovatinm'iii of India on matters of goal monieiif I was on rich occasion 
ad’ised that ho long as I retained the eoidideme of tlie House as a \\l)ol<‘ 1 should 

continue to serve it leaving anv parry (]issatisjie<l uulj ni\ eondini to tabk' a vote 
ot no-eoidideiicc. To he trank I shonld not have eoniiniied so long in tins C’hair 
had it not been for His Exeidleney land Irwin who on more than one oeeasion 
by Ilia timely interveiilion has averted a eiisis in the ])ast. 

“I have given my most anxious eonsideration to tin* silnaiion in the eonntiy 
lo-day arising out of the Viceregal announeeinent nixl the iisr.lntion ot tin* Lat.ore 
Cbngiesa, and I have come to the eonelusion that in liie ot the cause ifS(>|f, 

apart from other considerations, it is neeeasar} that J slioiild eoniiniie to oecujiy 
this ehair at this juncture. 

“1 have always maintained, and still maintain, the change in the (Vmgress ei\‘ed 
in favour of conifdcle indcpcmlenci* notwithstamling that tiit‘ iclations between 
(ireat Britain and India can only be finally udjU'-teu on tiu' ba^-is ot India’s light 
to Dominion rtfatus being acknowledg(‘d withmit aii\ nservalioij and the nielhocl 
of giving eflect to that decision being examinetl in stimf* joint and (qiial confeieiice 
between the plenipotentuuies of the two eountiics, and that tin* greater the delay 
in finding a Bolution of the jirobh m on these linei^ tht‘ le-ser would he lit* ehangi-s 
for a favouiuble atmosphere for the purpose and us gt in'ial aeeeiaunee m this 
country. 

“I have misaed no opportunity during the last four years that I Jiwe been 
in this Chair to press this view as stiongly as 1 can upon the aiieiition of the 
authorities concerned. 

“J am aware that the Viceregal annonnccnicnt does not go so far but viewing the 
situation as a whole I am bound to admit that it repicMiiis gdinine nml honest 
attempt on the part of a sincere Viceroy, anxious to find a way tor peace in the 
most difficult circumstances. 

“The country no doubt remains clissatjsf.ed at the announcement and it w’ould ho 
a grave mistake to under-rate tlie stiength lx hind tlx* t 'oiigiess I have endeavomed 
in my own way to bring about a rapproehment. J eonhss I have tailed ; hut per¬ 
haps It IS not still impossible, by muinal give and taki*, to evolve a formula 
acceptable to all parties. I only hope that u is not alicaily too lute. 
In these cireiimstanccs, and holding the views 1 do, 1 have deenled to continne 
to serve the House and the country as best as I can flora this Chair for the 
present,” 
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Hindu Widows* Inheritance Bill 

The House then proceedeil with non-officMl Bills Rai Baha'^Iur H^rbilas Sarda 
moved for the consideration of the Bill to secure share for Hindu widows in their 
husbinds’ property. 

Sir Brojemlra Mitter moved for the circulation of the Bill, remarking that the 
matter was essentially one for the majority of the community to decide, and that 
the Government wotihrhe guided by that opinion. 

The motion for circulation was earned. 

Imperial Bank Act Amending Bill. 

• 

Mr B moved for the consideration of the Bill to amend the Imperial Bank 
Act. Mr Dts’s Bill [irovides for In lianisanon of the staff of the Imperial Bank, and 
also lays down that any fresh agreement with the Impeiiil Bank shall be subject to 
the approval cf the Assf^mblv and shall be only for a temporary period. The Bill 
stares that from the time the Bill cones into operation, the total number of European 
offi ers shall not exceed the number employed at ilte amalgimaiion of the Fre- 
si lency Ba.iks and that the Lon Ion Branch shall provide training for five Indian 
graduates every year Mr Das violetvlv attacked the Imperial Bank administration 
which he hel I was a menace to Indii The bank was not even a member of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce and t»teferred to import English boys for employment, though 
Indians of high t duca'ion and good families were available. He pressed for the 
immediaoi termin inoii of die comrictwith the Bink, but realised the diffi:ulties 
caused by the Btnkmg Lnqiiiries He wanted an assurance that the agreement would 
not be renewed without the firevio-is consent of the Assernblv 

Sir (jcorgi* r » ongr itulated Mr 13 Das on having got a place for the 

secoiifl readi. g of the Bill afier patiently waiting for five years, and expressed sym¬ 
pathy with the spirit uudtrlv’ng the Bill. But, lie hell that the statement about 
racial d^i ninin uion was not jus ifiel, and give figures showing that the Indian 
clement in the 1) uik li td s'nkingly increased. The Government could not pa^s a 
legisl mo 1 infliciiiig lujurv on a priva'e buik and forcing it to dismiss Europeans 
.tnd pay a lie ivy ( ompensmon with a view to making w iv for Indians Sir George 
Schuster said that the Government held that when so much matter was under consi- 
Jeraiion and in the an it woul not be justified m entering into any permanent 
agreement wi'h the hank at this s'ige At the same time, he assured the share¬ 
holders of the hink that the Government did not contemplate a sudden change. 
Sir (,torge SGius'er, on tl’c other han<i, a^-sured the House that the Government 
\vc uld no' enter into business \Mth the bink involving a change in the present siiu- 
atiou wuihou' giving some oo.ior unr'v to the Assembly to know what the Govern- 
inem propost d He concluded : “One final woid I wash to say That is, business 
along these Ir'es is nor merely a matter of legislation The Government cannot, by 
a stroke of die pen, suddenly crea'e a ho ly of eflirient bankers whom the whole of 
India will trust. These men gro.v un only from below, and no effort of the Govern¬ 
ment, which lb not balanced by ac ini growdi in the society of India, will have the 
slightest chance of .achieving the result you desire ” 

Ml. N C. Kelkar regretted that Sir George Schuster had given no assurance of 
Indiamsaiion 

Sir George Scluister : No assurance is requiied as the existing arrangements 
are progressing satisfactorily for Indiamsaiion 

Mr. Kelkar : We want an assurance as regards the demands put forward in the 
Bill 

Pandit Mal.aviya favoured a statutory provision providing for Indianisation, and 
moved for circulation of the Bill Moulvi Mahomed Y ikub said that circulation would 
kill the Bill an<l moved for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. 

Pandit Malavi\a w.as prepared to withdraw the motion in favour of that of Moulvi 
Mahomed Yakub The President said that both could remain. 

Sir George ‘^chuster, replying, opposed both the mo’ions and said that the Bill 
did not go to the roof of ti.e matter, and w.is a badly aimed shot at the target. 

The House then divided, and rejected the motion for reference of the Bill to a 
Select Committee by 45 to 22 votes. The motion for circulation was also rejected 

26 
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by 46 votes to 21. Finally, the House rejected Mr. B. Das’s BUI without a division. 
The majority consisted of the Goveiiime'nt block and the European and Central 
Muslim groups. The minority consisted of the Naiionalibts and Independent* The 
division was indicative of the relative strength of the Government and the Opposition 
parties in the House. 

Arya Marriage nii.L ^ 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh moved for reference of the Arya Marriage Validation Bill to 
a Select Committee. He said this would facilitate intcr-caste marnages. The House 
at this stage adjourned. 

Stipends to Carnvtic Family 

22 nd. JANUAl^Y’. —The resolution moved by Mr Kibiruddin Ahmed, on Sept. 24 
last, was the first to be discus^ied on this day. It rLCommended tli .u the stipends of the 
members of the Carnatic family which weie disco.uinued on accomu of tlieir pirtici- 
pation in the Khilafat movement be restored wiih retrospcLtive ctlect 

Mr. Howell, Foreign Secretary, was received wuh cheers on rising to reply He 
accepted the motion on behalf of the Government (Ypploise) He s n 1 he did 
not wish to enter into the h'story of the case, but was prepare 1 to let bygones be 
bygones and not be Vindictive and treat the sutijca muter of the iC'.oIu ion with 
the utmost sympathy. He assured them that he won! i c urv on the 1)0^. traditions left 
behind in the House by his predecessor. Sir Denvs Bray The motion w is adopted. 

Grievances of Currency Staff 

Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava moved for a m.\cd conmiuicc to crquiie into the 
grievances regarding scales ol pay, provi lent fund and o licr stovict* con Imons of 
the non-gazetted staff, menial and clerical, of the Ciiriency offi e-i m Lidia and 

Bu’-ma. 

Sir George Schuster, Finance Member, pointed out that these quesdons were 
of grave concern to him, but a debite was nr>i the best method to .tinvc at a solii'ion 
for they would only be at crosa purposes. The Government hid no dtsiie to take 
advantage of the poor non-of(i^ial attendance He was op'-n to aigument and 
desired the fullest opportunity to discuss the matter, 'riiereioie, 1 e suggested that 
two or three members interes'ed in the qu**‘‘iion slioul ! tmei iiiin at ilie finance 
department office and discuss the matter m liet.ul with .1 v rvv to arnve u ri common 
understanding He promised to cxfdain the (L>veninienr atiiiii ie m the matter 
and if he was convinced he w.is wiong he would glaiDy listt n to what they had to 
say. But Government would take s'cps to pre-ven' exirawigant txjiciidiuire 1 'he 
House agreed to the suggestion of the Finance Memhei. 

Sl\ugiiiek of milch CoWs 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh moved for suitable effective measures to 
prevent throughout British India the'J iiigl.ter of nil unlrh cows and iinrne calves, 
except for strictly religious purposes He comp-aiin 5 v)o ouo cows were 

slaughtered in whole India and three lakl>s of ihem for ihe niinv alone '1 liiis ti.ere 
was a serious inroad on the countrj's supply of cows and hnlIo( ks 'J he Miissaiman 
kings took proper measure for the pmic< tion of cows 

Pandit Madan Mohan Mohan Malaviy.a, su|>porfing the icsolution, asked every 
member of the House how much he owed to ihc cow, cve rv one took milk. 
Speaking from the economic point of vrw Ibindu Mahivi\ri asked what would be 
India if there were no cows. The Government 1.ml GiImI to leply to il'C point that 
milk was getting dearer in the counuy which also affoiinud for the high infant 
mortality. Further there had been an immense use m il.c once of catile during 
recent years. There was no greater eninma’ waste than ilic slaughter of cattle in 
the country. 

Maulana Shafi Daudi opposing the resolution held that the idea behind the 
lesoluMon was to prevent cow slaughter from the religious point of view even at the 
point of the bayonet, and he saw no reason wjiy rion-H'udus should be compelled 
to keep useless cows. 
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Sir Darcy Lindsay suggested that Government could help in the reparation of 
cows when they had gone dry to gr.izing grounds by providing cheaper railway 
freights. Dr. Moonje thought the spirit of the resolution was in accord with the 
posiiion of the Government as both sought to improve the quality of the breed. 
Mr. H. P\ Mo ly regretted ilie acrimonious turn of the debate and suggested an 
amendment urging the Government to take such measures as may be practicable 
to prevent the slaughter of cows. 

Haja R.'igliuriandan IV.isad accepted the amendment 

The Hook; Membef, rvp^ying on hehalf of the Government, regretted that both 
the resolution and the amendment were vague and general which the Government 
was unable to accept He assured the House that the debate had been very help¬ 
ful 10 the Goveinmenk and the prartical suggestions like cheaper railway freights 
and repatriation of cows when they became dry to grazing grounds would be given 
the best consideration by Government. 

Raj i Kaghunandan Ihasad Smgh made a short reply The House then rejected 
both the amen Iment and the resolu'ion by 24 against 4^ votes and 24 against 47 
votes. The House then adjourned. 

Ary\ Marriage Bill 

J.V/W. JAXTA RY .—The House on this day resumed the discussion on the motion 
of Choudhti Mukhtar Singh for the reference of the Arya Marriage Validation Bill 
to a select cornmu»ee. 

Munshi fstmt Sdr/ui gave cordial support to the motion. Munshi Iswar Saran 
proceeding sud v!i it two (picstions arose from the bill, viz, whether the Arya Samajists 
wanted the bill ind whether there was ativthmgin the bill open to serious objection. As 
to the first there was not even one organised body of Samajists which raised an 
objection to the bill. Regirdmg the second it w’as not open to non-Samajtsts to 
ques'ion th'* Simajis's if ihrv wished to marry irrespective of caste. 

Dr Subrawardv : We hive not ff)rgotten that the Child Marriage Bill as intro- 
du^'e ! was intended to apply to Hin Ins alone, but wh^n it emerged from the select 
committee it became a]v)licible to Miissalmans as well 

Mut.shi Iswar Sit.i 1 —To avoid a repeiiiion of that you must put up a good fight 
in the select « onunittee and select such men on i s personnel as you think would 
safeguard vour uver<‘s* 

Mr. Glnirn.ivi —What is there to show that the Samajists wanted the measure ? 
This (oul 1 only be ascertained if the bill was circuhi’ed. 

Munshi Isu.ir Sat in re orit d that circul ition would mean delay. He was con¬ 
vinced that noibmg wouhl allay the fe.Trs of gentlemen whom the Sarda Act had 
thoroughly demoiahsed They were opposed to anv measure of social reform. He 
admitieil there were serious drafiing defects in the bill, which could be remedied 
in the select tonmiu’ee 

Moulvi Shaft Ihtvdi opposing the bill said that it had far-reaching implications. It 
sought to legalise marnrifp s between Simajists and non-Hindus which he would 
oppose tooth and nail Keh-renre to select committee meant that the House 
accepted the principle of the bill and td! Moslem women were exempted from the 
operation of the bill the Mussalmai.s would oppose the measure. 

Par.dii Kunwff opposed the circulation motion and urged immediate consideration 
of the Bill whit h was demaruled by the Sainapsts, who two years ago in connection 
wiih the centenary ceUbra-ion of Swami Dayanand at Muttra had passed the reso- 
luiim unanimously for the valid mon of inter-caste marriages among Samajists. 
Moreover recent co'ifi Fences of Samajists in the U. P. and the Punjab had given 
support to the measure. There was nothing to show that the bill was intended to 
legihse rntrriages between people of different faiths and that it would give impetus 
to conversions Attempts at conversion were proceeding briskly on the part of both 
Hindus and Mijssalmans and the bill woul 1 seek no change there. All that the 
bill sought was that what hid grown as a custom among the Samajists be legalised. 
The Samajists did not believe in the caste system and wanted to protect their 
rights under the law. 

Sir James Crerar strongly pleaded for the House to accept the circulation motion 
which involved in no sense an attitude of hostility or disapproval for the measure 
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which might be restricted solely in the interests of one pirticular communi y. He was 
not disposed to agree that the mere fact thit two year^ ago a meenng of Samijists 
at Muttra passed a resolution for studi a measure was conclusive evidence that the 
en ire community supported the measure. The House shoiil 1 <lisabuse us mini that 
Government by seeking its circulation was in any sense unfavourably disposed to it 
or to the progress of social reform 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malavtya supported the circulation motion and 
opposed immediate consideiation The Arya Samajist^, were a part of the 
Hindu community and formed a separate en'ity in ihe Hinlu societv. It 
was open to them to have inter-caste marriages, but to siy that under this bill the 
word Samajist included the relatives or dependents of a Siimjist or persons iin ler 
the guaidianship of a Samajist was really going too far an/ showed how ex ensive 
was the scope of the bill. (Mr Kunzru.— It is only permissive) Moreover the bill 
wouUl in effect concern the quesnon of succession 

Mian Shah Natra*, held that clause 3 of the bill was loosely worded and sought to 
legalise marriages between Arya Simijisis and Moslem vv mien If the mover of 
the bill was prepared to delete the words ‘religion’ from the clause he w luld suppirf 
the motion for reference to a select com.mitee. He di 1 not agree with I’andil 
Malaviya that the bill would interfere with the law of succesMon 

The Law Mnnha ^ speaking on the legil aspect of ilie bill, sai I th u clause 3 did 
not say definitely whether both parties to the m irn ig^* slioiilvl be Arya Samapsts. 
It was vague and the interpretation by most members ol the House wr tint it sought 
to legalise a marriage where one party was a Simijisi while the oti ei helonge 1 to 
any other religion If that view be corre t everv (oumunity would be afl » 'ed by the 
bill Further the bill made no [imvision for sun'es-^ion ns to what I iw wniil I be 
applicable. One party to a rnimage may be a Hin iu wliile ihe oihc*- a Moslem 01 
one party a Hin lu and the other a Samapst Jso the bes^ f oiuse \vr>ul I be 10 circu¬ 
late the bill which would enable everv community to have us sa*' in the ni it'cr. 

Mr. M K Achart/a oppose I refetence to a select coiimiitee as wcdl as the 
circulation But if it came to the quesnon of choosing the Ksser of the two evils, he 
would surely vote for the nrcuhiMon He feared that unlc‘.s tiieie uas a convention 
that this legislature sliould have nothing to do with ilie mairiigc c* rciMonies of any 
community there woul 1 very soon at this late b" 1 iw >5 in the As^e nblv for mini ig-*s 
between bipeds and quadrupeds (Laugluer) He dt^si riotd tho-jc wlio were lu lung 
forpopuliruy as social reformers as mere f.iddiss and rcg.irded itasaenmuvil 
waste of lime for ihe Assembly to go on consulenng siicli measures 

Chaudhri MuKhtar Sniqh assure*! the House ili it it w.i^> not lus iiUeiifion that 
the bill shonll apply to others than Simapsts R'gliding t!,e Livv MoiibeTs objec 
tion he asked that when Brahm ) Samajis's after marrvuig under the Civil Marriige \ct 
could be treated as Hindus for the purpose of success.on why should not the Arya 
Samajists be treated likewise 

The Law Member replied that a case of Brahmob ha 1 already created confusion 
and Government did not want confusion to be worse t onfoiin led 

Chaudhri Mukhtar Smgli : If that confusion c<»ul I be set rest by a Calcutta 
High Court decision, why should not the sime analogy ajiply to the Arya Samajists 
also ? The circulation motion was finally earned. 

Coastal Reservation Bill 

Mr. S. N. Haji moved that his Coastal Reservation Bill, as reported by the 
select committee, be recirculate 1 for obtaining further opinions thereon bythei'^ih 
April, 1930 . Ihe reason which promoted him to make this nraion, he said, was that 
the Assembly at present did not consist of rs full normtl complemen'. The issues raised 
by the select committee report were of such great import me e that it was desirable 
that a full House should debate thereon A full House would meet only after the 
bve-eleciions which coul f not take place until after the 1 isi dav allotted for the non- 
oflfidal Bills in this session Moreover, under the standing orders a motion had to 
be made as regarls this Bill in this session if it was not to lajise. 

No speeches were made by non-officials or Government spokesmen and recircula¬ 
tion was agreed to. 
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Indian Steam Vessels Act 

Mr. Neogy, moving for the consideratjon of his Bill to arrend the Indian Steam 
Ve^isels Act, said that the measure sought State intervention in private enterprise in 
public interest. Rate wars and foreign competition had ruined the indigenous 
inland transport in Bengal in the pist. The Bill was expected to help in developing 
the Indiin inland transport industry by fixing maximum and minimum rates for 
inland tr nsport. 

Sir George R.iinv, on-> behalf of the Government, said the Government had 
accepted the Bill as they held that there ct»uld not be any difficulty in administering 
it They had undertaken to administer ihe Bill in a spirit of fair play to all and 
injustice to none The House allowed consideration and passed the Bill. 

Waqf Act (Xmendmeni) Bill 

TLe House agreed to refer to a select committee Mr Ghuznavi’s Bill to amend 
the Waqf Act without discuss on. 

Widows and Court Fees 

Mr Sarda next moved for the consi<lera»ion of his Bill toamend theCourt Fees Act 
for cerMin purposes He said that ihe Bill sougtif to give relief to widows suing for 
m.Tinienance It would be npphr.ible only to Aimere At present they had to pay 
court fee on ten hmes die a* nurd income of their husbands’ estate, but under the Bill 
the c» uri fee would he levied only on ihe annu d income. 

Mr Gwvnne, on behilf of ihe Government, moved for a select committee. He 
stated that f'.overnment accepted the prinr ii)Ie of the RiM but felt that there were 
certain technical defects. The House referred the Bill to a select committee. 

Man-Made Law 

Mr B Das, moving for the circulation of his Bill to amend the Indian Renal Code, 
pointed out the hardships (.nused to women under the man-made law to-day They 
give exemplary punishment to the woman if she became a mo'her through free love 
while in an unmanied or a w'idowel state To save herself from social 
osir.icism, she had oOcn recourse 10 the exposure of the child on the roadside, for 
which she w'ls punished but ihe real culpiit who s'^duced and ab.i ndoned her w^as 
left unpunished, dhe Bill sought to protect such women The House rejected 
the motion 

Re^'Ervaiion of Railway Compartments 

The House next allowed Mr. Aney to introduce his Bill to amend the Railways 
Act for prohibiting the reservation of compartmens for any particular community 
Sarda Act (\mendmeni) Bill 

His othei Bill was also iniroduced, providing for treating the offenders under 
the t hild Marriage Restraint Act as firs» offenders and enlarging the scope of the 
discrc'ionnrv powers under section 562 of the Criminal Procedure Code He 
brsed this Bill on the observation of the Age of Consent Commirtee which pointed 
out that it would be in the fit ie«;s of things that the judges should have discretion 
in suitable cases to give the accused the benefit of section 562 
Picture of Gods as Trade Marks 

Finally, Mr. B Das introduced his 13i 11 to penalise the use of pictures of Gods 
and G id lesses as ira ie rn irks. The Asse iiblv then adjourned till Monday. The 
Vicerov a Idresse 1 the members on S iturday the JANUARY The following 

is the text of His Excellency the Viceroy’s address :— 

The Viceroy’* Address. 

“Gentlemen of the Assembly—1 was unable owing to my absence from Delhi 
to greet you at the opening of your session, but 1 desire now to offer >ou a cordial 
welcon e to your bibours and to express the hope that harmony and goodwill may 
attend your deliberations. 

“I regret that it w.is not possible for me to address bo<h the Plouses of the Legis¬ 
lature this morning. That, however, would have involved either inconvenience to 
the honourable members of the Council of State by summoning them to Delhi 
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carlifr than was ins^ified bv the circumstances or an undue postponement of the 
oppor»unity of sT^e ikinfj in this pla( e 

“I do no! propo‘^e to make a detailed reference to the ptoj^ramme of work that lies 
before you Your affeivion, this se‘'''ion, will be direcied chi» flv to the budg^et, and 
the onlv preface 1 would v\ish lo make to mv more general ohservaMons, is a brief 
allusion to matters that do not irnmedi.mdv concern the internal affairs of India. 

‘Peace reigns on onr holders : hu^ foi two of our neighbours, ihe past year has been 
ev^entfiil. Nepal Ins suffered the loss of her distmgui'^hed Prime Minister, His 
Highness Sir Shumslure limg whose fame ris a wise and progressive statesman had 
travelled far beyond the coi fines of his own country. India shares Nepal’s sorrow 
in her heienvcment. but shares also her gratification tliat the reins of ofifi:e have 
fallen into the hands of so sig irious and well-ined atf administrator as Sir Bhim 
Shumshere Jung to whom we wish all succeas in the high duties which he now 
finds himself called noon to discharge 

‘it is a great satisfaction to India that Afghanistan has found a happy issue out of 
her recent calamines in the accession of Hts Majesty Kmg Muhammad Nadir Shah- 
His Majesty carries with him our warmest wishes and goodwill, and I have every 
confi lence t' at under his wise guidrnce, Afghanistan will speedily enter upon a 
new era of prosperity, and that the ties of friendship which unite our two 
neighbouring Countries will be maintained with ever-increasing strength and 
munnl trust 

“ I he question of 'he fiPiire Government of Eastern Africa is now being considered 
by His M qes'v’s Government, upon whom mv Government have impressed the 
keen interes' evinced :ii this qiK's'ioii bv all the rommunifics in Indi i and impor¬ 
tance of ha\ing due regird, in their irea»ment of this matter, to legitimate Indian 
fet'Iing I am gl i 1 to nckno\\l(‘dge puMu Iv the vduable help which the Govern¬ 
ment of India has received ftom the Indian T.egislaiure in this connection and to 
give the assurance that it will aUvivs be onr en h-avour to champion the ]ast cause 
of Indians overseas bv all the consiiiuiional means open to us and in harmony 
wiih er Iigh'ened Indian opinion 

“I miK h regrtt that sudden and serious illness has compelled Sir Kurma Venkata 
Reddi, our Agent in South Afri. a, to return to India Duri g the time he has held 
his pr'sf. Sir Kurma has amply pistified his selection to this important office and the 
House will I am sure, pun me in hoping that a speedy lecovery may enable him 
before long to resume his woik 

Aim of British Policy 

‘ 1 must now flcal with some features of the political situation which have lately 
been erg'igiug public atierrion Qn mv reiurn to this country from England it 
W'as my du'y to make a smiement on behalf of His Majesty’s Government That 
statement s’ands as I made it and indeed, in the bglit of the appreciation which I 
had formed of the principal elements of the problem witli wdiich we all have to 
deal and wuh a full knowledge of the weight that must neressanlv attach to the 
considered opinion of anv one holding mv present offire. I chonld have felt that 
1 had failed in mv dii v both to India and Great Biit.ain. if I had tendered any 
diflferent advice to His Majf s'\’s Goverr.ment and when His M qesty’s Gov< rnment 
saw fit. as they did, to enioin rue to make an announcement on tlieir behalf, I could 
have chosen no iliflf rent language in which to make it 

“The intention of my statement, of which I hflieve, the purport to have been 
unmistakable and winch c irned the full aufhoruv of His Majesty’s Government was 
to focus attention on three salient poin»s Fiisdv. while saving that, obviously, no 
British Governmeni could prejudge the pohev which it would recommend to Pirlia- 
ment afer the report of the Stamtorv' ommission had been considered, it restated 
in unequivocal terms the goal to which British policy in regard to India was directed, 
seconrllv, it emphasised Sir John Simon’s a^ser ion that the facts of the situation 
compel us to make a cons'rnctive attemni to fice the problem of Indian States with 
due regird to the treaties which regulate their nli'ions wiTi ihe British Crown, and 
lastly If intimated the in'ention of His M tjestv’s G ivernment to convene a conference 
on tfese mittcrs before they themselves prejudged them by the formulation of even 
draft conclusions. 
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“I hive never sought to delufle Indian opinion into the belief that a definition of 
the purpose, how vcr plainly suited, wuuld of uself by the enunci.iilon of a p'nase 
provide a solution for problems which have 10 be solved befoie tint purpijse is 
fully realised. The assertion of a g >al. however precise its terms, is of necessity a 
different thing from the goal’s attainment. No se isible traveller vvoul 1 feJ that a 
clear definition of his destination was the same thing as the co npletion of his journey. 
But It IS an assurance of direction an I in tins c ise, I believe it to be s)inediiiig of 
tangible Vline to India ihat Chrise who deinan 1 lull equ ility with other sell g )verniiig 
units of the British Ctimmonwealth, on her belialf, s louhl know tint (ireu Briuain 
on her side also desires to len 1 her .issisiance to In In in attaining to tint position. 
The desire of most responsib[.e opinion m In li i an I that of llis M ijea y’s ^ >vei mnent 
IS thus the same and where unity of purpose is so as'>ured, we ought surely to be 
prepared to .ipproich the prictical ditfi ulncs with gre i er nop *fulne-,s For my own 
part, if I am s.itibfie 1 that so ne one with wion I nave b m le-,-. to trindict desnes the 
same end as myself, I feel better able to lisaiSs any li )n*si ditferenie tint m ly 
emerge between us as to the me ins of us co noiete at run neni with a feeling of con¬ 
fidence that on the mini purpose we do not differ. 

BRITI'^II GoVKRNMKMI’S CON’TR )L OVKR IN’OIV:^ VDMINIsI'R ATION 

“Althougii It is true that 11 het e\retnil rcl iiions with the o h-ei pirtsofthe 
Empire, In lia exhibits alnea Iv sever il of the attribute-, of a self governing L) nnini in, 
It Is aUo true that Iiulian p luiral opt non is not at present disp )se I to attach full 
value to these attributes of stitus, fir the ret son that I’neir [)i ico ul ex rcis; h for 
the m )st pirt subject to the con r<)I or co.irurren:e of Hts Maiesty's (jovernment 

“ The deman I for D iminion S'atns ih it is now m i le o 1 beu i!f of in li i is bised 
upon the general claim to be free fro n ihit co itr il, mire e >,)e>:i illv, in tho-‘ fi;l Is 
that are rcgirde 1 as of pre lo ninin Iv do■ne^tle iirenst, an I here, it is geuerilly 
recognise I, there are real iliffi-ultie-., intern*1 to In Iia an I pecuiiir to hei circum¬ 
stances and the worl I [losition tluit have to be fice 1, an I in regard to which there 
may be sharii vutiation of opiniou bo'h in In lii a i I i.i Cireat Bn 11 1 Tne existence 
of these tliffi ulties cinnoi be setiously dispute 1, an I the w lole object of the 
Conference, now propo-,e I, 13 to aff ir 1 an opp irru luy to His M ijes v’s (» ivernment 
of examining, in free consultation with In ban leaders, how they may best most rapid¬ 
ly and most surely be suimounte 1 

“The conference, which Ills Majesty’s Government will convene, is not inleed 
the conference ihat those wlu) have deman le I an 1 claimed that us duty should Oe 
to proceed bv way of majority vote to the Iishio.nng of an In !ian consii uiion which 
should thereafer l)e accejited unchanged bv I’atli imcnt. It is evi lent that any 
such procedure wonlii be impraciic ible and itufio-isible of rcconcili iiion widi the 
cons'iuionil responsibility thit must re-,t lio»h on HisMapstv’s Government 
and up in the Parliament But ihongn the conference cannot assume the iliuy that 
apertains to His xMijesty’s Government, u will be convened for the purpose, 
harilly less imnortant, of elucilinng an I haim)ni mg opinion and si affirling 
guidance to His M i)‘stv’-. Govermient on who n I’.ie responsibility must 
subsequently develop of drafting proposals for the consideration of Parliament. 

QuKsrioN or SLL’‘:crioN of Personnel 

“It is thus evident that the intrinsic soundness of any particular pr'^posals made 
and the m inner in whicli argument for them is j)re-»enie i, will be more import int 
factors in the conference th in the tx ici niuneriv.il represent iiiou enpvc I bv any of 
the diflfcrent sections of opinion that will pirlicipite m the proceedings I do not 
now pronounce between the alternuive mcthOvls bv which the British Indian 
Delega-ion to the conference might be selected. Itissife to assume that the only 
desire of Hts Majesty’s tiovernment will be th It this b > Iv should, so fir as u may, 
be honest an 1 representative of all opiii on in In h.i whi .h c in legiimuelv cl urn 
to be heard in the disciis!>ions where cemral and provincial issues must 
interact cIo->e!y upon one another. Many will no iloubt be anxious that an 
effective voice should be given to the provinciai as well as to the All-India 
points of view. There is no lack of men well-cqu pped to deil with these several 
aspects of the problem but while those who auend the conlerence should clearly be 
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men who command the full confidence of those they represent, I trust that they 
will also be men of wide vision, s rong judgment and imbue I with »he single desiie 
of utilising the occasion for the common gool of all the peojiles of India. 

“I have as yet tendered no advice to His M ijesty's G ivernment on this matter of 
the com;jo,ici )n of the conference an 1 before doing so, 1 shall welcome any informal 
intimition ot their views that ilie hon’ble members of the legislature or the spokesmen 
of the different interests in the country may be willing to place before me. 

“Nor has it yet been possible to deride u >on a date f( r the conference for this 
must depend u >on certain factors which are still indefinite It appears probable 
that the Imperial Conference will be held in the autumn of tliis year and this, no 
doubt, will have to be one of the const leraiions present to^ihe mind of His Majesty’s 
Government when they fix a date for the In lian conference an 1 as 1 stated in my 
announcement after the publication of the report of the Sratutory Commission, it 
will be necessary to give His M ijesty’s Government, the Government of India, the 
Local Government, the Princes in I the general public opinion, reasonable lime to 
siu ly the compile lied qucsuoiis with which the rep)*^! wdl deal Subject to these 
pricttcal necesaitiC', ol fici, His M iie-,ty’t> Government will de^.ire to hold the 
In li in Conference as early as p i-jsible, an 1 so f ir as thev are concerne I, will interpose 
no avoidable delay. It is further the wish of His M i]cs'y‘s Government to meet, in 
so fir as it is possible, ihe wi-^hes an I convenience oi Indian repiesemaiives them¬ 
selves in this m liter, an I it will therefore be valuable to me to have the views of 
the hon’ble members and others on this point also 

“That brings me to another subject which is closelv connected with die timetable 
of the conference. Hon'blo nieriibers will recall ihai I announced luy intention, last 
May, of extending the life of the .Assemble because, according to our expet lanons at 
that time, it seemed likely that the elections would otherwise be held on the eve 
of the publication of the rep-iri of the Maiu^ory Co n nissio i .in 1 ol the Indian Central 
Committee, an 1 I considere I tint the u rceriainiy which inus' result from speculation 
as to the possible recommendauons of these bo lies coul 1 not f.iil to be embarrassing 
both to candidates and the voters At the same time, I have never thought that 
It would he ngIt to deny the electorate an opportunity of cxpiessMg us views on 
these matters during the perio 1, necessarily protracted, that must t lapse before the 
fi'irtl establishment of a new constiiiiiioa I h rve accorvlingly rleci le I that the elec- 
tion? should be held S) as to permit the meeting jf a new Assembly for die next 
Delhi Session. An 1 my recent order exien lUig the life of the present Assembly 
to July 3is^ of this year, was determincil by the desire to leivc it open to decide 
linally upon a date of election as m ly subsequently be found to be generally 
coavenieiit h iving reg ird to the ilate ultimitdy fixed for the conlereuce in 
London. 

“Let us now picture to ourselves a conference such as we may hope to see 
established m actual operation. It will be an assemblage of men of varying race, 
leligion and p iluical thought. It will, by the inGusion of Indian Istaies, be both 
an expression of the practical links at present uniting the two parts of Indi.i, and, 
as w’e miy trust, an augury of a greater unity ihai die fu ure driys n av come to 
viMtness. At the co iference table, along with all those reprcsemaiives oi India will 
be those who represent Great Britain ; and m view of the unique chiracier of the 
gathering I w )uld hope that, when his other preoccupations may ^eirnit, it might 
bj possible for the Prime Mmisrer to presde in iiersou over us deiiberainms. 
Tiiose taking part 111 the proceedings will be completely Iree to advocate any pro¬ 
posals for the realisiiion of Greit Britain's professed policy that may desire to 
advance. They will do this, if I rn ly repear the words of my announcement “in the 
Iig It of all the m iteri il then aviilable*’. a definition purposely drawn wide enough 
to ensure to the C infere ice every latitude and assistance in the responsible task 
upon wuich It will be engaged. 

British Governments fin.\l Constiiutional Obligation 

“It is surely no small thing that the claim of India to take a constructive part 
without restriction and without prejudice, in the evo unon of the new constiiuuon 
should have been thus recognised by those on who.n the final constitution tl obiiga* 
lion must rest, The action of His Majesty's Government may indeed fairly be 
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Slid to hive create I a new situ If the fundamental pioblem remains the same 

their action affords to Indi i, as it does to Great Britain, occasion of making a new 
approach to it under condition shonourable to all, and m such forms as should 
permit every type of opinion to contribute to its solution. 

“I had greatly hoped ih ii the leaders of Indian opinion would have been unani¬ 
mous in accepting the hand of frien Iship proffere I by His Majesty’s Government and 
so taken adva itage of an opportuniry unprecedented in India’s history. All history 
is a tale of opportunuies^sei/cd or lost, and it is one of its chief functions to teach us 
with what fata! frequency men have allowed opportunities to pass them by, because 
it may be that the opportunity presented itself in a form different from that which 
they have expected or desired ; and history, it seems, is in danger of repeating 
itself to-day in certain quarters of India. 

‘There aie some who have accus'oine 1 themselves to believe that the only thing 
necessary to place India in the position they long to see her fill is some simple action 
by great Britain and who aie, therefore, tempted to regard Great Britain as the only 
obstacle to the full and imrne 1i ite realisation of their hopes Yet without undervalu¬ 
ing the part (irea' Miiiaui has to [day in these matters, I believe that, at this moment 
the future well-being o'" In lia, as aUo the rate of l\er political progress, depends far 
more profoundly upon whii iier puijlic men can achieve for her in welding into true 
unity the diff rent clemen's'h i'CO no >se her being and represent the sum of her 
political thought than iinoi anything thit His Majesty’s Government or anybody 
else outside In lia m ly bvi ib'e to lo 1 am n n going to analyse the purpose of those 
who at a critical ige i i In li I’s hist.iry wool 1 counsel her to reject the way of reason 
which may persui le an I c ) ivince m fav mr of destructive methods, the danger and 
futilit of winch she li is ilrei ly e\perienc-il in oj)eration. 

“But I am boun I to mik* two things yery clear. First is this I liave striven 
hard, not, I tlnnk, without lesiilt, to secire recognition of wlnt I felt to be the just 
f laims of In h i at the ItinU of Great Britain and at the same time to pursue a 
policy of d IV Io d IV a I nMi>o no 1 in In li i that might not needlessly imperil any 

< han:e tlure in’giti b" of gni !»tg th^ slop, catrying the precious freight of Indiva,s 
future iii'o s no » h'-r witei-. I' hu nof fli-refjre been the policy of my Government 
that proscnioo is f^ir .se liooiis speech sh uiM be extended beyond those cases where 
the langmgj u-^c 1 or the circumstances of its employment constituted an incitement 
to violence, or m i le n nei ^ssiry to regard the speech as incidental to a movement 
directed to the -.uhv.rs- i i ol law an 1 of the authority of the Government. 

Thi: Lmiore Decisions 

Tt has however rec enilv been announced that the immediate goal of some who 

< laim to represent India is (he »-epudiation of allegiance to the British Crown. 
It lias further been ma le clear tint those who desire to achieve that goal contemplate 
resort 10 unronaiitutional and unlawful methods of civil disobedience and with 
reckless disregard of tlie consequences. 

Deiu-repudiation 

“A public f>rofession has been made of the intention to refuse recognition of 
India’s financial obligations to which her cre«lit has been pledged. I am confident 
that the great preponderance of Indian opinion, which is both loyal and sane, will, 
when it understands its implications, condemn decisively a programme which could 
only be accomplished through the subversion of Government by law established and 
which would strike a fatal blow at India's economic life. 

“It is evident that there are already some who regard violence, whether of indi¬ 
viduals or of mobs, as the speediest and most effective solvent of political problems. 
Between such persons and all who believe in ordered society, based upon sanctity of 
life and respect for property and other lawful rights and interests, there can be no 
composition and no truce and although the very authors of the present 
policy deprecate, some on grounds of principle and some on grounds ^ of 
expediency, resort to violence, they can hardly be so lacleing 
in either imagination or recollection of the past events in India as not to be 
able to picture the results in this direction which must follow, as they have always 
followed, from the adoption of the policy they recommend. 
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Law and Ordkr 

“It remains my firm desire as it Is that of His Majesty's (lOvernmeni following the 
recently professed wish of the British Htuisc of Commons to do everything that is 
possible for conciliation in onlcr that Great iMtain and India may collaborate 
together in finding a solution of our present diflficuliies. But it is no less 
incumbent upon me to ni.ike it plain that I shall discharge to the full 
the responsibility resting upon rnvselt and upon my (lovoinment for the effective 
maintenance of law's auihoriiv an I for the preservation of peace and order. And 
in fulfilment of this duty I do not doubt that I should have the full support of all 
sober citizens 

“The second thing I would point out is that in any case the conference will 
be formed. The fact that some decline to lake any parr in the deliberations so 
closely affecting their country’s futuie only ihroAs gieatcr responsibility upon—and 
1 would add gives a wider opportunny to—tiiosc who are prepared to face and solve 
the difficulties in a consiruciive spun. It is ctriainly no icason why His Majesty's 
Government should be deflected from their declared inteiuion to call representatives 
of India to their counsels. 1 entertain no doubt, but iliat those who will go to the 
Conference from British India will be men who can speak authoritatively for the 
several component parts of the great volume of Indian public opinion which they 
will represent. To all that body of o[miion 1 would sav that, if India's case is to 
have full weight at the Conference, it is of t!ie utmost im|)i>riance that no efforts 
should be spared to enable it to find expression with so ncihing like unanimity. 

“I do not apologise for dwelling upon this imiJcrative netessiiy. From the time 
I first^ came to India, now nearly four years ago, I have laboured, in private, to use 
such influence as I might possess in the way of .issisMng British India to win tine 
peace among her own people and to strengthen hciself i-ume isurably before the eyes 
of the world. I would accordingly hope most earnesily that the leaders of all those 
who will be represented at the Conference may-realise that no fluty, to which the 
love of their Motherland may impel them can transceiul in dignity oi worth this 
call to unity and that they may utilise wisely the interval before the Conference in 
naming the ears of their countrymen to hear it " 

Patents and Designs Bill 

27 th. JANUARY:^ The Assembly meeting lasted twen1y-li\minuter only on this 
day. Sir Bhiipendra Mitra moved eonsulcration of the sVh'ct (’ommiftee leport on 
the Patents and Designs Amendment Bill and said that the Si'leei ('ommittee had 
materially impro\ed the Bill and given a gri'aler latiiiide lO the apjiheants. 

Hir Purshotamdas Tliakuidas a>^ked why (Jovenmwiit had taken no aetion yet 
on the Indian commereial communitv's di'mand foi K'-isIaiion for tin' registration 
of trade marks in India. He held that the ftali' of llie (kmtroller of Patents and 
Designs w’as inadequate, hiU eongratulated ^Ir. Kama Pai on hm eflieiene^ 

8 ir George Ilainy said that the question uas eonsidcnHl at least ten times before 
commercial opinion \m\s found ever> time eiiher unanunouslv against or balaneedly 
against the proposal. He remarked^ that the Fcdorataoii ot fndian ('hambers should 
suggest methods. 

Hir Purshotamadas . When 'was it last that (lovevnmf iit gave eousideration to 
the matter ?—Sir George Rainy : It was in P.) 17 -KL 

Sir Bhupeiiera Mitra said that the staff of the Conti oiler oi Patt ids and Designs 
was being strengthened and the eraolunients of the ( oniroller were being improved. 

The Bill which was passed comes into effect fiom July 1 The Assembly 

then adjourned. 

Competitive Medical Examination 

28 th. JANUARYi-^On this day Mr. M. K. Jayukar, Deputy Opposition Leader, 
moved the following resolution 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that he be 
pleased to revive the competitive examination for rceruiiment to the Indian Medical 
Service, which has been held in abeyance for the la^-r- fourteen years, and to hold 
it annually at a convenient centre in India and (o make it obligatory for the 
entmits to the examin.tioi to hold a medical qnalifieaiion registrable in India.” 

Mr. Jayakar said that he might be cntici.sed for moving such a resolution at a time 
when the public demand was for the transfer to Indian control of the whole raa- 
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nafjement of the country. He was not sure of the fate of the resolution in the 
present state of the House hut ^\a 8 pressed l)y his medical friends to place their 
case before the House. Mr. Jayakar said that this competitive examination was a 
good opening for employment of middle class people before the war. It was 
stopped in 1915 and had not yet been re-opened. The present system was most 
unsatisfactory. Not oidy did Kuiopeaii recrnit.s receive some extraordinary rights 
which were denied to Indians hut the selection committcf's insisted on Indians 
possessing llritish rjiialificaf ions. Kut evin though Iiiflians were asked to appear 
at a competitive examinaii^n in a foreign country in a top*ign language with foreign 
degrees, they did so well tlnn by 1914 they had secured 50 per cent, of the vacancies. 
Under the system of nomination, however, out of total of 102 vacancies filled between 
1923 and 1928, only verv few Indians had been taken. He maintained that medical 
education in India had *niade great strides and a higher jiercentage of Indians 
possessing p(»fc>t graduate qualifications A\as a\ailahlc tor service in India than in 
European countries. Feeling on the subject was well expressed by the Inter 
University ronference o\er whicli the Viceroy presided and which had urged the 
revival of the eompctitive examination and recruitment The All-India Medical 
Association bad also nsolvcc! similarly. 

Mr. Young, the represent at i\e of the dark chamber of the Government, namely 
the Army Depaitmcnt, might once again say that there was a shortage of recruits. 
To that Mr. .Fayakar’s r« jily was that India turned out 500 medical graduates 
yearly from among whom 25 annual recruits could be easily found. Finally, he 
urgent reciprocity in the matter of registration of medieal qualifications, as 2,000 
persons ]u*actising in India to-day held European qualifications. 

Mr. MadiU'oith Younrj. Aimy 8 (‘cretary, speaking on behalf of Government, 
admitted that the present was not wholly *Ratisfa<*tory but Government were doing 
their best to impio\o if. At the same* time. (Tovehiment could not accept the 
resolution which involved the immediate institution of competitive examinations. 
Mr. Young wi>lud to know’ if Mr. Jayakar wanted the holding of the competitive 
examination only in India 01 both in India and England. 

Mr. .Ta>:ikai replied tliat lie preierred to have it exclusively in India but did not 
object to a HimiiltaiifoU" examinaiiun. 

Giving tiguicB ot Indian nnuaiitmcnt Mr. Macworth Y’oung pointed out that 
before 1910, of tlio 21S who entered the service, only 17 were Indians In the five 
jears preceding the war the luimlMT ot succes^fu! Indian candidates advanced, for 
there were lUT Euiopenii candidates and 39 su^•ce^bful Indian candidates. The 
total recruited in the p]<*-war }>eriod was 27 > Europeans and 39 Indians. The 
proportion of Euiojieans and Indians nciuited h don. the introduction of the present 
system of reeruitment was seven to one. During the war 44 Europeans and 18 
Indiana aacvc recruited IrnincdiaUh after the war there was a large increase in 
Indian rociuitment He admitted that dunny 1923-24 no Indians were recruited 
but during the whole livc-jear period, 1920-24, there were 83 Europeans and 83 
Indians. All of them were piTma.icnt He freely admitted that the conditions were 
then abnormal and the recruitnn nl Ava‘< also abnormal. In 1925 11 Europeans and 
10 Indians were recruited and in 1926 a re-organisation of the service was worked 
out and the ratio fixed as two Europeans to one Indian. The actual number 
recruited from 1925 up-to-date was 86 Europeans and 47 Indians. Thus under the 
system of selection there had been considerable advance The Army Secretary 
admitted that the maintenance ot thi« proportion of two Europeans to one Indian 
by making Indian recruitnieiit dependent on the number of Europeans recruited, 
whi<‘h in some years had been flagging, was invidious to Indians. He informed the 
House that the (5overnment of India had represented this matter to the Secretary 
of State who had agreed that Indians would in future be recruited to Indian 
vacancies in the recognised proportion of one Indian to two Europeans irrespective 
ot the rale at which Eurojican candidates were forthcoming for European vacancies. 
Proceeding, the Aiiny Secretary emphasised that the ratio fixed was necessary in 
view of the fact that the Indian Medical Service was primarily a military service. 
He made it clear that this proportion was not final and could be changed when it 
was found that a modification was prtma farie desirable but the resolution, in so 
far as it involved an immediate radical change in the organisation of the service, 
was premature. Moreover, there was practical difficulties and they should not penalise 
their best source of recruitment. (Competition w’ould also prove unfair to a large 
number of temporary officers. In no British university had it been found possible 
to introduce a competitive examinatiou. The Board in India had been quite able to 
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discriminate between i^ood and bad material. There wis no question of jobbery, as 
Mr. Jayakar had hinted. Xor was there any perferenee sIio^mi for British medical 
qualifications. In fact, last year one candidate was chosen ^ho had no British 
qualification. (Government uere prejiared to examine the MhoU* matter in the 
light of to-day’s debate but could not accept the resolution ^^hi(■h was premature 
and impracticable 

Lt.-Col. H. A. J. Gulneif said that he uoiild ^njijxui Mr. Jayakar tXutionalist 
applause), but wanted to know wlnalnu* Mi. J.iyak.iq's r Nolmion proposed an 
exclusive examination in India or a simall:ni<vm-' ex lanii.'.on in India and England, 
for he would give his support only in tin* latter ea"'* 

Mr. Jayakar: My resolution asks lor an exelusne examination in India, but 
i will agree to make it simultaneous if the Hon. Meinlier * assures nu* that Gover- 
ment would accept the amended resolution. 

Col. Gidney : I am not in the eonlidiaice ot (Jo\» inineiit hut. if Mr. Jayakar 
accepts that amendment, the Eun)pean Group would liaek him 

Mr. Jayakar: I will, if the Enropem gu up aeeep's iht_* ani-rnh'd n*-olulion. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay : Though my eroiip have not been tull\ consulted, I believe 
they would 'support it. (Ap])lause.)' 

Col. Gidney admitted the force of the argument tlint tie* 1 w.i^' ]uimarily 

an army service and was needl'd for the meduMl need^ of EMio)nans ni the ser\i(‘e. 
but that was no argument against recruitnient tliKuigh a comp, tun f examination. 
He knew from personal ex'peticnce that the qiiiliiN ol Biiti'^li olln.ih ol the I M.S. 
was not the same as before. He lias alw;i\s tavoiiK'd nu'vlii.il swii.ij loi India and 
would uigc that examinations should be helil imtin 'x in India hiu. at the piesenf 
stage, owing to inadequate medieal Irainini: in e-Ml.iin Indian iinivci'-itics, he 
|)erferred to go slow' and therefore recoinmendeil that compi'litive examinations 
should be held in India and England simultaneou^h. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay accordingly moved an amcndeu'iit to thi'^ cllcct 
yir Frank Noifcc said that the Government i>t India wt'n* anxious that India 
should attain l)ominion 8tafus in thi^ iesp<‘ci and ilcsiictl to in^iidilc a Statutoiy 
Medical (Jouncil lor India whose relationship witli the Gem ial .VI ‘ ii.*il C mneil ol 
England w^ould be the same as that ot similai councils in dia and othi'r 

Dominions. He promised to place liotore the IJou^c proposils on th * ^uh] ci -shortly. 

Dr, B, S. Moonji said that British reernitment was all'cctcd l)y rciircl men carrying, 
tales about India which had made recruiG dem uid i) *"' ! c m lit mii-. He saw i*o 
reason why a temporary I.M.vS. man was kept so long Aviihoiu c I'lfinnilion 

Pandit H. X. Kutnru held that the resolution oi tlic ameiulmi iit (ould henelit 
India only if the restrietion imposed b\ the Sedit.m oi fsi.if *, de pci cent. 
Indian reernitment, were removed Mouovu. was it not a hiet that Eiuopuiiis in 
private life secure the service of Indian doctors and vakil». irrcsfieeinol racial 
considerations and merely on the strength ot their teclinicil kiiowde lge ] 

Mr. Yotimi, re])lying on the debate, s.iid tint ih * qm^'tion ol alteiation ol the 
ratio might tie considered in thi' light ot alteied eiicnmstaiiees in fniiire hut (Gov- 
eriimeiit must hold that the resolution was luemature at the T)iesent moment. There 
were practical diiliculties in holding the examination simnlianeously in India and 
England. Government could not, thcivtorc, accept lie* n*solntion or the amt'iulmenl 
The amended resolution was put to the vote and earned without a division 
amidst non-ofiieial applause. The amcnde<l icsoluiiun uigcd (Government ‘*lo revive 
the competitive examination lor the lecruitmeni of the I.M S.. which has been held 
in abeyance for foiirtexiii jears and hold it annually sinuilt.iiieoiisIy in India and 
England and make it obligatory for entrants to the cxaminalion in India to hold 
a medical qualification registrable in India.” 'riie lluiise then acijourned. 

Sale of Goods Bill 

39th * JANUARY : — Sir B. L Mitter, Law' Member, moved eoii&idcratioii of the Sale 
ot Goods Bill as amended by the Select Committee. He look piuie in the fact that the 
Bill had such universal support from commercial bodies lu India and said that in its 
present form the Bill was tne result ot iniciense labour, specialised knowledge and 
practical experience. 

The motion to take the Bill into consideration was agreed to. 

The clauses were then put to the House one by one. 

Amendments being rejected the Sale of Goods Bill was passed. The Contract 
Act Amendment Bill and the T^'ansfer of Ptoperty Art Amendment Bill were also 
passed without discussion. The House then adjourned till 4th Feb. 
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Trkaimknt of Lahore (Use Prisoners 

4th FEBRl'ARY :—Exiraf)r(iiiiary interest was louscd ^vlioii three short-notiee 
(iuctitions M'ere answeied 011 this day. 

Mr. B. Das asked whether the Home Meml»er h.id leeened a fietitioii from the 
Lahore conspiracy case prisoners asking ior the lallilniiiit ui iiie ])ion)i»e regarding 
special treatiiieni to jiolitieal prisoners and the removal ot lat i.il di-tiuetions. 

The Home Member replied that a ])eMiion had lieeii r»eLi\(d and lorwarded to 
the Punjab (Joveriimenj. for disposal. He had given no assaraneo to the Assembly 
of the nature referred tc^y th<j prisoin rs and the f Jo\eiiiiinmi s det-ioon regarding 
the charges in th(‘ ri^es would not be atleeted by the euuise of eondnet which the 
prisoners might pursue. 

Keplying to a series^ ot suppleni'sitai^ (pie-tnms, the Horn(‘ M( niber said tlie 
local (Tovernrnent’s i('])Ii{‘s had been recened and the Home M< nii)er hojicd shortly 
to convene tin* promised conteitMu*'' of paity m the llousi' betoie taking th<* 

final decision. 

MtVER Sl.l Ml* 

Sir Purshotamdas Thaknidas next lai^d a «|n‘'>Hon ng.u ling the iinjjiee.^diiited 
drop ill the prices of siher, whi<*h meant a <leptf'MatMii ot mUci holding'^ by tin* 
masses, and asked what steps the (Jo\einment pit>])osfd to take to pri*\eni a liuther 
depreciation of silvei piiee". 

Sir (u'orge Seliustei replu'd that tin d -ptr. 1 p ion was ean-^ed b\ the laet that 

China and Indo-China weie selling sd\vi ^uomllv -iImi was luii.g K'ss ust>d foi 

cuiTcney and ev(*n in eiiriencK's jt> standaid (d t'n*n»'"> was ti'flueLd. On the 

other hand, sih'er b<‘ing‘ a b}e-prodiiei oi (din 1 nni.d* its piodneiion was not 

ii^lueed. The (Jovernment did not aei«" lliat their s! \<i sales weie the main 
cause of the fall in prices. Tlmy had derided on the sale of siher in the best 
interests of the country as a w'hoie ami not in the inleiests of unv paiiieular class 
ot hoJdeis. 

Pandit Malaviya, Sir Puidiotamda^ and Mi. .\rtluir Mooie pul iiiimerous supple¬ 
mentary (piestioiis. 

Sir George Schuster said that it wa^* not in the piiblie uiliiest to give detailiifl 
information of silver sales, but he infoimed the llousr th.a the -iivi'i hoKling-s weie 
now Rs. j ()8 eioies as eoni])ared with less dian IN. llO eiiU'* Ill'll >ear. 'Liis wasebu* 
to the increase in llie return ut silver uipec" tiuin eiienl.iiion. * He held that the 
silver currency rcseive was um*(oiionjienl. Then (oiiveision into snilmg securities 
would jield Intelest to the (iov(‘riiinent. 

Fiiither imrsiied liy sujiplemeiuarv (pn stioii". which la-'led for 2') minutes, Sii 
treorge hehiislei maintained that it was not piimurilv the aeiioii (>1 the (Joveinment 
of India which biought about a tall in sih«i ]»rRes. The <|neslion whether the 
])resent jinees were disadvantageous or advantag(ons depinded on a long view of 
the market. He could not go so far as to sa> that the Cruveinmcnt would refrain 
Ironi selling silver at about the piesent level, though it was (juite jiossiblc that 
‘'ilvcr might have stabilised itself now ut a new level On llie (Uhei hand, taking a 
shorter view, il was obviously uiidesuablc to put a large stock tor sale ut u time 
when, not getting a higher iiriee, the Goveinment would weigh the advantages and 
clibadvantages of cither couibc iuHy. Sir (leoige added that he would gladly hear Sir 
Purehota 111 dab's siiggebtions. 

Sir Puishotanulas asked whether the silver ]>rodiieeis could not combine and 
restrict production. The Goveinment ot India should empiire and take the 
initiative. 

Sir George Schuster iviilicd that he would make an enquiry, but sellers were 
unlikely to combine, in his view, as silver was a bje-piodnei. while the Government 
of India’s interest would be merely to have a m.nket to enable it to unload its 
silver holdings. 

Pandit Malaviya suggested that the Government had actually robbed the people 
of their savings. 

Sir George Schuster replied that there would be no robbery in a matter of this 
kind as tne operations of the sale of silver were not intended to benefit any 
private interest. The Government might be right or wrong, but the policy was 
directed entirely in the best public interests of India. (Applause.) 

Pandit Malaviya : Will the Government conveiie a conference of a few members 
to discuBB the whole queBtion of Bllver sales ! 
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Sir Georji^e Schuster ai^recd to privately discuss the matter with the leader of 
the Opposition and Sir Purshotaindas and others. 

The Galleriet Question 

Pandit Malaviya then H'^kcd the followinjr short-notice question . 

(a^ Is it a fact that His Excclhuicy the Viceroy had telej^raiihed to the hon. 
Home Member to request President Patel to postpone making any statement on the 
question relating to police arrangements in the vistors’ galU^r^JS in the Assembly till 
His Excellency's return to Di'lhi ? ' 

(b) If the answei to part (ai i"! in the affirmative, is it a fael that this message 
was not communicated to President Patel? If not, why not^^ 

Sir James Crerar replied :— 

“I have His Excellency’s ]UTiriiasion to state to the House that on the evening 
of i,he 19th January I received a confidential telegram from His Excellency in the 
course of which he huggested that if the hon. President intendeti to make a state¬ 
ment on the suhjcct 1 should approach him in order to suggest his postponement 
of any statement pending an opportunity tor a further discussion after His Excel¬ 
lency had returned. I had no reason to snp]>ORo that the Prc!>ident intended to 
make a statement when the House met as h(‘ had given me no intimation to that 
effect, but on receipt of His Excellency’s telegram I at once telephoned to the 
President's house intimaiing that I had a very urgent matter which I wished to 
discuss with him personally. I was informed that he was unable to receive me. 
I accouhngly wrote to him immediately repeating my request that I might see him 
at any time convenient to him before the House met. To that communication I 
received no reply,” 

A volley of supplementary questions then ensued, causing groat excitement. 

Pandit. Malaviya : In vunv of the urgency of the matter, why did not the Home 
Member ride dowui to meet Mr, Patel ? 

Sir James Crerar: I would have been perfectly prepared if that Buggestion had 
been made to me. (Official Applause.) 

Pandit Malaviya: Was there any definite no that the President would not meet 
(he Home Member ? 

Home Member . The phone was answered by some domestic servant, who in the 
first instance stated that the President was having Ins dinner and later that the 
President was ill in bed. In the absence of further information from him it was 
not for me to inlervcnc in his privacy and his indisposition. (Official applause.) 

Mr. Jayakar : Will the Home Member show’ me any words in his hlfer indica¬ 
ting that he had rrcei\cd a message from ilis Excellency which w’anted him to 
communicate with the Pre=;id<'nt ? 

Hir James Crerar: When f intimated that I wanft^d to see the President and 
had an urgent matter to dis( uss, I think it is hardiv pob.sihli* that to such a request 
made from the Leader of the House to the Prebident the President would not 
reply. (Official eheeih.) 

Mr. Jinnah : May I know, when the Home Member received no reply to the 
letter, if he sent a demi-official letter, communicating the Viceroy’s message to Mr. 
Patel ? (Opposition cheeis ^ 

Sir James Crerar: I considered that the communication which I desired to make 
to the President could more propeily and effectively be made in an interview than 
in correspondence. 

Pandit Malaviya: Did not the Home Member owe it to the Viceroy to wiito a 
letter to the President stating the message ho has received from tlie Viceroy ? 

Sir James Crerar : Having asked for an interview on an urgent matter, I had 
no reason to anticipate that it w'ill not be complied with. 

Mr. Jinnah : Wnen the Horae Member found that it was not possible to com¬ 
municate the message, should he not have communicated the message to the Presi¬ 
dent before he made the statement? 

Sir James Crerar : I expected ray request would be complied with any time before 
the Assembly met. 

Col. Crawford to President : May I know, Sir, whether you got a telephone message 
and the reason you did not reply ? 

The President: The hon. member does not expect the Chair to enter into a con¬ 
troversy. All 1 can say is that the answers given are imperfect in some ways and 
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incorrect in others. I do not wish to enter into a controversy at this stage. If I 
have any matter to communicate I will make a statement. 

Cheers and coiinter-cht'ers were at this stage partly drowning the words indulged 
in by cither side of the IJoime. Sir James Crerar was heard to ask the President : 
May I know' which part of my statement is incorrect /’ 

Mr. Patel : I had no telephonic communication from the Leader of the House. 
The Hon. member cannot cross-examine the Chair. (The official benches cheered '6ir 
.James Creiar.) 

Sir dames Crerar c: I roppcctfully )>oint out that my facts are correct and 
enquire w’hether my italenrenl that no reply was receivcid to my letter is imperfectly 
correct ? 

No answ'cr was given# 

Mr. Alley : I)id you mention the taet of ha\ing jihoiied to him in your letter ? 

Sir James Crerai : I made no statement to that ellcet in my letter 

Mr. dayakar : May I kin'w why in his letter the Home INIember did not stale 
specitically that hi' was in possession of an impoitant message fiom the Viceroy 

No answer was given. 

Mr. Moore : In view of '^ir .J.inn's (’rerar's statement that the Viceroy’s message 
was confidential, how did this infoimaiion come into the posso-^ion ot the Loader 
of the Opposition. 

Bir James Orerar • I gave no information and should be glad to hear from 
Pandit Malaviya. 

Pandit Malaviya : I reeeivc<l intonnation from a reliable person at Allahabad. I 
then wired my (jiiestion. 1 am glad that the information has been found to be 
correct. 

The President at this stage closed further questions by asking the House to proceed 
with the normal husiness. Immediuttly a number of members retired into the lobbit'S 
and discussed the critical situation winch had arisen. The general opinion was that 
It had done eonsnlor.ilile damage to the peace movements on the galleries question. 

Road F'it.kd 

The House resumed the discussion of the resolution movt'd at the last Bimla 
session regarding the reeommemlalions of the Road Development (bmmittce in the 
matter of apportionments of the Road Fund and accepted Li formal amendments 
ot Mr. Jayakar without discussion. 

Borne discussion, however, ensued on the amendment of Mr. B. Das, who 
sought to limit the control of the Government of India onlv to works which they 
assisted by contributions from their ri'scrve or otherwise. .Mr. Das held th,at the 
whole resolution would strike at the basis of provincial autonomy and rob the 
Ministers of their control m the matter of road d<*velopmcnt. llis siispii ions were 
that It was the intention of the (lovernment to control the roads, as they controlled 
the railways, for military purposes, to meet eontingencii's of revolution, etc. If 
they Avore really anxious to impiove the means of eommuiucation they should have 
taken the question of water communieation in hand earlier 

Sir Bhupcndranaih Mitra repudi.ited any sinister motive in the Government 
moving the re-oliition Taxation in pursuance of the recommendations of the Hoad 
Development Committee had already commenced, and they were anxious to regularise 
the expenditure under that head. The Government had no intention to rob the 
provinces of their powers to manage roads, and the resolution expressed the 
considered opinion of the Government as also that of some prominent members of 
the House. The Government did not know' if the proposeu arrangements would 
clash with the future constitution of India, but they were confident that they did 
not with the present one. 

Mr. Jayakar pointed out that the resolulioii was a compromise between the 
views that the Government should control all-India roads and that the Minister 
should not be interfered with in the discharge of their duties. The latter view 
held that the Government should be only a collecting agency. Mr. Jayakar stated 
that the Assembly control was necessary for the purposes of regulating the two 
annas duty on petrol, which was a central source of revenue. 

The House rejected tlie'amenJment, and xlso another arneiulment of Mr. Das and 
passed the amended resolution. The Assembly then rohc for the day. 

5th. JANUARY:—The Assembly met on this d,ay in a comparatively calm 
atmosphere. The agenda consisted of 14 non-official bills at various stages. 
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Bii.l for pRomriioN of Orpl^ans. 

Pamlif 'rh.akurd.j^ libiii^vava niovofl for a soloct committer for his hill amending 
section ru2, (Criminal Procedure Th<* hill sought to empower a magistrate 

to compel th(' restoration of any orphan, m certain cases, to orphan societies. 

A))out an hour anil a half A>as ilevoti'd to the djseiission of the motion vhich was 
nltimately rejecteil l)v thehous(‘. 

!\Ir. Bhariiava said tlial the inv-ent section r).")?, (V. P. C\, was enacted to provide 
protection for Momen and tern ale chihlKMi of timder agii^tr.'ni unlawful detention 
and snhsctjiKMit sate eiiskuly lor female eliildriMi ^\hose ^aren s were alive. There 
was no orovision in the law to give ])rotection to orphans oi eithei sexes who had 
no guardians nor foi easis in \tliich the minors came before courts in ways other 
than rescue from nnlanfni d<‘teiilioii The amendmciK would remedy those 
defects. 

The opposition was led liy Mr. (Jwynne and the Rev. Mr. Cliatterji. The former 
objected to the hill as ir iiave \eiw wide powm-.s to district, magistrates and extended 
l.ho powers oi crimm.d courts beyond what was <*<mtemplated under the law. It 
w’onld also import in tlic t'ode of (himinal IMocediirc what should jiropcrly be the 
sphen* of i (!niid rrotec,ion Bill. Quoting opinions. Mi, ttwyniu' stat(‘d that the bill 
wa^ 0 ]>}>osed b\ almost all local (Jovennnenl^ and high eourts. 

The lit'V. Mr. (diattmicc thought the lemeilj snggev^ted would be wiwso than the 
disease as most of the institutions, nitfudiHl to ])rot(‘ct children, wi'iv badly managed, 
where children wm,* geiieiall^ treated woi-e than prisoiicis. !Mi. ('hatterji held it 
to he the fnnetion ot the St.iic lo look afft r the orphans and (ill the turn* w'hen 
orphanages eoiilii be iiin )\v (io»I'lnnn'nt. it w’as ina<hliable to pa^'S this legislation. 

.Mr. Bhaigava 7 cpl\iiig, spd that all theopposinun rested on tlio second part of his 
bill whuli be would withdriw in the seb'ct eommittei' The motion was lejeeteil 
KxnMiM'iox Or .Ai i rsrn From .AT'tLXP.\.\< t: ix ('oi'in 

The rest ot the day was taken nn by Mr Bhargava's motion for a select 
cvunmittce to another of his bill to amend tin* C'ode of (Yinniuii Proeixlnre. 

Mr. Bhargava ixMiited out that the ohieet ol the bill was to stMUire exemption for 
an accused peison, who wa^ in<‘apal)le of remaining before court, Init was rciircscn- 
led by counsel, frt)m peiNonal atiendancc. Thi‘ magistrate w’onld then be empowered 
to proceed with such an (MHHiirv or trial m his alisiana* and may at a sniisequcnt 
stage of the ju'ocecdiiigs direct pcison.il attendance of the aeensial. d'he hill 
also provided fi)r a<l)ourniiicnt of the ease if the aeensed were nnrcjnvsented In 
his counsel or hi" iwesein’c was regaidcfl neccssaiy. Jaistly. if there were moie than 
one aecused in a case, thi* trial of ihe accusc(l c\em])lcd he held scparati'iy. 

Mr. (TW>nnc, on bchall oi Govcmnnait, ojiposed the motion. He said that the w’iscr 
course for ihe mover was to git the bill eireulated which he originally intended to 
do. The hill, he s.iid, lould not be icgarded as ot an nigenl, nature and w’as Bueh 
on which ojunions of the local (h)vcinim-nls and high courts wi'ro regarded 
necessary" by (Government Mr. (iwNiinc said the proMsioiis of the bill wore vcr\ 
wide and would only benefit the iiernr classes of people who would seek exemp¬ 
tions on every occasion. As a mailer ol f.aci any one could apply and get 
exemption under the lull which would lea<l to delay of eases in courts. 

Replying to Mr. Hwynne, Air. Bhargava did not agn^e that the bill would 
only benefit the ricbiT classes unless the (Joveinment meant that it w’onld lead to 
eorrnption amongst judiciary. The housi', however, rejected the motion. 

PicTrRi:s or (Gon*- as Trade Marks 

Mr. R. Das next iritroilnecd a bill to jienalise the use of pictures of (lods and 
(lodesses, scense from scriptures or mythology of anv religion whatsoever, as marks 
or trade marks on any article imported or manufactured in India. Mr. Das said 
that many articles imported from foreign countri<‘.s or manufactured in British India 
bore on them a stamp or picture of Hindu Gods and Goddesses. It was repugnant 
to their religious sentiments that they should he so used and profaned by coming 
into contact wMth e\ery day human commercial life Re .peet for Hindu sentiments 
demand that the pictures of Gods and Goddesses should not be used ns marks and 
trade marks on any articles sold in the inarke;. Ounimercialisatiou of religious 
sentiments w'as anti-lndian in tradition, culture and sentiment. 

Sir (ieorgo Rainy moving for circulation of the bill for eliciting public opinion 
doubted if the mover had thought the matter out seriously. If it was repugnant 
to the people to see pictures of Gods Goddesses as trade marks they would refuse 
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to buy those articles. The manufacturers used the pictures because they attracted 
the customers. Further, there were practical difficulties in enforcing the provisions 
of the bill and he thought that even if it was passed into law, it would be s 
dead letter. Government could ket‘p a check at the sea ports or even in places of 
manufacture, but it was })ossible that middlemen and merchants would paste 
pictures. Sir George Rainy, in conclusion, said that the operation of the bill would 
lead to a burden on trade and industry. 

Mr. Alexander pointed out that there was no repugnance in Madras ; on the 
other hand people ustjp*^ ?^* trade mark pictures as objects of veneration and decora¬ 
ted their houses wxh tTiem. The bill sought to interfere with an old established 
custom which he held was dangerous. He also wislied to know if the manufacturers 
who spent money on tra<4ie marks and Mere deriving considerable income w'ould be 
coim>cnsatpd if the bill was parsed. 

The House accepted the moi on for circulation and was adjourned till next day. 

Thk [ncomk tax Bill Passed 

6/k. FEBRUAl/V:-—The sit tug of the Assembly was very dull on this day and 
lasted for only 40 inmutcs. The House agret'd without discussion to [he Finance 
Member’s motion for con.sidcraiioti and pa.ssagc of the JJil/ a,!iemiing the Provident 
Funds Act of as passed by the t'ouncil of State. 

The Income Tax Bill against the formation of companies with the object ol 
evading the payment of income-tax and super-tax as reported by the select commit¬ 
tee was next consnleretl. 

Sir George Schuster made it clear that there m.is no intention to penalise any 
company which happemd to be coutrollotl by one or by a small number of persons 
unless it was used for the particular object of evading the tax 

Ml* Alley complained that the person who brouirht the select commit lee's report 
for his signature Mould not even wait until hi' uent through the report with the 
result that the rijjiort was presiaitid Mithout his siginturc. He M’anteu the Finance 
Member to make more sansfaetory arrangemenis in future. 

Sir Hugh Cocke made it clear that the provisions of the Bill were so worded 
that eompanic'* Mould not he interfenHl with in their legitimate holding up of 
profits for the devi'lopimait of their business. If the income tax authorities were 
instructed on this point it Mould help the successful working of the Act. The ' 
Finance Member assured Sir Hugh Cocke that income-tax officers would be instructed 
as desired. He jiromiscd Mr. Aney that steps would be taken to prevent n 
recurrence of his tixpcnencc. The Bill was passed Mithout fuither discussion. 

K4Ilw*ays and Steamer Services 

8th FEBliTAPY On this day Mr. K C. N<*ogy moved a n^soliition recommending 
the Government “tvi appoint a committee of offii'ial and noii-otlicial members of the 
House to inquire into the relations between the Eastern Bengal and Assara-Hengal 
Railways on the one hand and the inl.ind steamer services in Bengal on the 
Other and to rcfK^rt partieiilarly wherhiT and in what manner the interestsof the 
Railways were afieeted by their eo-oj>erauoii or com- peiitiou as the case may be 
with the said steamer scrMccs." 

Mr. Ncogy said that 10 those who lived in Bengal the resolution raised a matter of 
vital importance. He tracetl the history of water communication in Bengal and 
said that time M’as when the Railways owned a huge fleet of steamers. Gradually 
this M*a8 handed over to private enterprise. The reasons stated by the Railway 
Member for this change, he said, wire that a state-owned steamer 

service was both iinremuncrative and unpopular. The service became 
unreraunerative and unpopular because of cut-throat competition. In a rate 
war the State could not go beyond a certain limit, while private companies could. 
The principle of maximum and minimum rates was not then known. 

H* di 1 11 )t k i )vv why rti3 proptsiU of the Railways to run their own steamer 
were turned dowm by* the authoniies, although the proposals were, at one time, 
backed by so mighty a bcxly as the Bengal i'hamber of Commerce. 

The Assam-Btaigal Raihvay alone had siifferi'd a loss of lO crores of rupees 
by this competition and Mr. Neogy waiiteil C'lr George Rainy to say how 
much of this money went into the cofl'ers of the two principal combines which 
controlled the MUterways in Bengal. 

The Railways, he said, were handicapped by a pernicious system of block rates 
rebates aud other methods. The Railway Member once described himself as the 

a8 
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managing direftor of K«ailway8 and the nwmhers of tlie Assembly ns sharoliolders. 
He urged the managing director not to refuse the rt'asonable reqiusi ot the slmre- 
holders. 

Sir Qcorf:c Eainy did not want to commit the Government to any view, 
Mr. Mnfflin, the Agent of ilie Eastern Ih-ngal had gone into the subject 

and submitted a report to the Il.nhvay Uoaid Air. Al dllin mi nlioned in his n‘p<>r«, 
a number of points which, in his opinion, auto not s.iiislaeiory Ih* thought that 
some readjusi nient of the lehitions hetwi'cn the Kailua} s ami sieamship companies 
was desirable Air Alafllin proposed to appio.teii the steam^ilp 'ompmies and discuss 
these questions with tluMii. rn.ir, Sir G‘org.* s.iid, was the propT biHiness-like way 
of tackling the subject rather than an inqniiy at present. Wnen llie Agent sub- 
mined his report to the Railway llo.inl the whole manor wonhl be iveonsidered liy 
the Government. They would then eonsul.M* u heih<*r .my turrher .leiion wms necessary 
and whether an inquiry, as vUiro steil by AIi Xeog\, shoiil<l be tnade. 

Now only had the Kailw.iy sal)initr<‘d ilieir opinion. The sieamship companies 
should also he heard Lisily, the uiiercsis ot ih(‘ g. nci.d jmblic should he con->alted. 
Ihe Government, feir Ireoig'* s ml, were not insen-iblo to ilie iniporiance of the consi¬ 
deration advanced by Air. Neogy. 

Air. Neogy congratulated bir George Rainy on his conciluUory speech and 
withdrew the resoliiiiou. 

Army Career for Indian Youths 

Dr. B. S. Mnonji moved for a coimnitiee of inqnny for examining (ho prosimt 
tystein of eduealion in India uilh llu* ol»j et of .iseeriaining the < .iiiSfS of the 
defective eharaeter-traiiimg in the s\sf(m as emphasised and bimiglit »o the public 
notice by the t^andliursi (.\immiftec and ot iet<)iining ihe S}sf(‘rn liy ii-eommemhng 
measures for the removal ot tliese dehri^i in ihe ^'O as to iiiable the e<ln<*a- 

tioiial institutions to provide a steady flou of leall} lii-'t (lass niateiial for recujt- 
meiit as army ollieers. 

Dr Aloonji denied that the resolution meant that Tndian boys had no charaetor 
but COndemiK’d the piesent system as not eondiiene to ilie bnihling of ehaiaet<‘r. He 
recalled, amidst laughicT, Maeauhn's siatemeiit thitlhe Eighth ^vsietii ot <'duealiou 
made Hindus despise their religion and that in thirty jeaia no idolator tvould be loft 
in Bengal. 

Mr. M. S Ancy I wish Alaenul.iy were ahvc to-day. 

Dr. Aloonji: It is fortunate that* he is not Tin y framed a svslem of eduentlon 
thinking that Nve would all become Ghnsiians au<l iluTv‘t»»rc }v>rnnm'nt slaves of the 
British. On the other hand, I)r Abionii <*(mtendc«l that it was tht* iiihro'iit charaetor of 
the Indian boys which had asseried itsi'lf inspiteof ihe prese.,i of (‘duealion ami 

brought forth a larger niimhei of bovs than eonhl b • i.ikeii toi SmdhiirNr He said 
the Government must take com age m both hamR and give* the edneational aiithonties 
the proper lead 8ir Deiivs IJray, at a fanuell dmm*r in Di'ceinbei l.ist, had 
hinted that Brinsh bo}s must geneionsly come lo India and play the parr, of the 
lion to protect the Indian lamb. Dr Aloonji eoiielnde I . 'T wisli on the other 
band, that Englishmen 'wou d be geneiou^ enouLh to admit the mistakes of their 
predecessors and help in the institution of a ikun tystein ot educaiion.” 

Four Amendments 

Four amendments were moved to Dr Aloonji's resolution. 

Mr. AI. K. Ac'tarya complained that the le'^olntmn did not go far enough and 
proposed that the whole Systran of edneation he reviewerl, as he wanted a man- 
making system instead of the present m iehiin‘-:n iking Hy'.tcin 

Gol. Crawford's amendment wished to thiow the lespoii'-ibility on the Government 
to examine the present system iii the lighi ot the Sintlliuist GonimittrVs report 
and to remove the defects* ‘*tor the purpose of jiroviding a stearly fli^w of rrailly 
first class naterial for recruitment ro the public st‘rviei‘s, iimluding ihe Service of 
defence.*’ Col. Crawford hehl that the pri'sent systtan did noi bung fnrih ihe qu.dities 
of leadership and as th(*8e qualities vvrTc reqn real b>r all serviei's alike, he wither! to 
fix the responsibility on the ElneaMou D’pirtm-nt. He jircft'rrisl a Government 
coutereuce with the provincial am bonnes instearl of an AssiMuhly (onimiitee. 

Munshi Ishwar S iran wanted a ceiirral all-lndia re><ivlential mditary school to 
educate 500 boys and to provide material for recruit nient to itie army 

Tile Rev. J. 0. ChaW^rjie defeiule I the ednc.iiional Kxstem. He said fhe absence 
of supply of material had been hitherto due to the absence of scope for employiueut 
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in the army. Now tint a d ;in in 1 hid hncn made the supply had already been 
improving:. Iiulciid, l)y tin* tmii; any conimutce rcporied tin* siiuafiou would have 
aUva ly luitjniliy eiiaii^-d lie piopo'.etl an amiMiJ u‘ut tivounufr a coufereuce 
of repre-^eiiti uis ot iiie lire me .ir.nv and the eduLMtioiial authorities. 

Mr. K. (J. lio’i n*;<ardcd l>r Mooiiji’h resolution as j^oiti/j; hack on the Assembly 
resolurion or iU-V, w.iicli iir^id the ini ne«liate c^lablishtnciiL ot an Indian Sandhurst. 
Mr li)y telr, the niirter to he one ot hi;: 1 p >liey If the Imlian array authorities 
op *ned the do >r, tfie Indian iinivcr'»irii*s coul I provide a hundred suiiahle boys to-day. 
(.Mr. Jmn ah: Hear, hv;i^ ) Moreover, the qncsiion wa*! sure to he discussed at the 
Hound 'lahle t’onten|u tr ^ hen the sclieinc of a basis for Dominion biatus would 
be eonsidcied. rhcietoTi*, he opfiosed the resolution “us unfair to our universities, 
unf.iir to the Indian jontli and inopportuiu* tiom tlic poliiical point of view.’’ 

Tandit llrid.iMia-ii Kthi\ru ‘-iippoiiiiija; .Munsiu Dhuai Saran’s amendment, saidthat 
it WHS tile Old} ua} ot puiun^^ ppsMiic on ilic Anny dcj)aitn)ent tor givin;: effect, 
thon;:h sioul}, to ihc tSkocn t’oin mil tee’s recommendations It vias true that 
Mumslii Ibliwar J?aran\ nmendnenif did not ])TO\ide for the acceptance of the 
revominendaMon ot tlie .Skeini ('oinmittee in its cniin ty, but it was a modest begin¬ 
ning: and h.nce most rva-^onalile. (iovcrnimmt should encourage the sources of 
supply ot joutli'. tor a miliiaij careti by staling iifle ranges etc., as recommended 
b} the Ah'iembly List si‘'.‘^ion 

bir Jamvs (. reiar siaie<l that tlie Government bad decided to give effect to that 
resoiulioii. Maulvi feail.iiaz Hussain Kiian Bupj)oited the amendment of Muushi 
Ishwai cj.iran 

Mr N. G Kvllnt, ac'^'ording support to the same amendment, refused to accept 
the biiggcsnoii or the Sidlnur^t. ('otu niiiee th.ir tln*re was not enough material 
coming torih trom the cdu<‘atioual iiisiimtious to supfily the r(*qinrcd number of 
youths tui the ollicer r.inks of tlie Army If was a blasphemy against Indian youths 
to say so. The puseiil .sm-.Icm) of education was not binlry but the Arrnv Depart¬ 
ment. winch was the villain ot the jiieec and never eared to consult the educational 
auiiioriiics toi ihe smuce of Mipply 

I'lie ediiiMiion dcpirtmait was not concerned with providing military careers. 
It only pri'pand ilie sud-bed oui of winch caicers glow. Indian youths had shown 
their .iptuudi* lor training ; oiil\ ('ppoitunitirs bad imt Ix'cn given them. 

As lor tJiscipInic, il the iinh tiered sepoy could be disciplmcd, why not the 
educated youih i.'ourago niel rc-Nouiccfulmss bad lieen shown by imlian youths as 
judged bv ibc rcsoluii(.iiar\ movrmciit winch must not bt‘ \U'wcd simply iii its political 
aspect. When he saw the \tin} his blood boiled, for its contents showed that 

Jndiii was iima})able ot pioiiiieing the nquired number of boys for officer ranks to 
dtlend iluii Jnaribs iiml liome'^. 

Sir Flank Noyce iKdueaiioii Secretary) welcomed the turn given to the debate 
by Mr .Acnaiy.i and lloinii •! l^Tawfoid by the n^eogmiion of the fact that character 
training was mo less inipnit.int tor end than foi military careers. He mentioned 
tln^ Ilartog Gommnites itMe.v of edueation in India ami addid : “We do not 
want anoilier cmniijitiee to till us vliat we alrcaiiy know. We don't want a thorough 
Uprooting of tlie pnseiit -ti-m and the intiodm-tjon of a Pjstem alien to the 
genius ot tins ecuiiiiN, lau,’ be <<'ntiniud, “sliall advanee on the hues on which 
at jutsent tile sjsu-in is dovrlopmg 

The Hanog t oinmiiiee bad iecM>nmnMided the revival of the Central Bureau of 
Edueation and the Ceniial FilmaUnn .\tl\iM>ry Boaid for the purpose of eo-ordilla¬ 
tion. GoVtiiimeiit weie coiisidfiing rhe matter. He remmd«’(l the House of W'bat the 
Fiince ot W.iles said ai tlieierut Vn lona Gro.ss Hero* s’ Dinner—that those who 
tiiouglit \alnui eamc foiih only 011 the fn bl of battle had a distorted view of life, “if 
we want ci)aia(itr wc rcqniie it as miicli in mihtar;i as in eivil lib*,’’ 

Sii Flank Nt»,\ce, c»)ucliidmg, expies''*‘d the Govoinmeni's willingness to circulate 
reporis ot the dibale (()) po*>iin»n laughter) ami to accept Colonel UrawTord’s amend- 
nnnt ami the llcv J C. Clialteij* c’s pioposal, subject to the local Governiucuts 
being consiilitd in the matter. 

Mr. Yoauy vAnuy hcerctary) sai*! tha* Sir Fiank Noyce’s speech had ruled out 
Miinshi Ishwar haian’s amemlimnl wliieli Gm-iinment could not accept. He 
maintained that sucli a s* hool as the one proposed in this amendment could not 
be a ehaige on ihe Anny e timatcs as then' would be no guarantiee that the 
products ot this school wonhl go into the army, just as there was a guarantee in the 
case of Ollier milnaij scliools maintained hv the Governmenf. Mr. Young said that 
the SauUhursi ComujiLtce report had caused cousiderublti coufusiou of thought aud 
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to-day’s debate would be nn able answer to the inqniriofl of the local Gorernmentf 
and the educational authorities ns to what the Sandhurst Committee meant in 
advocating radical overhauling of the (educational system. To-day’s d(‘bflte would be a 
more authoritative pronouncement upon it than any government resolution. 

Pandit Kunzrii had stated that (jrov(»rnm('nt had refus^‘d to establish a Sandhurst. 
Mr. Young asked : '^May I ask where is his authority for that statement ? The 
Skeen Committee had recommended the creation of a Sandhurst in 1933, We have 
still three years to go.’’ 

Mr. Kefkar : We live in hope then. \ 

Mr. Young: Certainly and good hope too. I’he Govcp^lmeiv* accepted the decision 
that as soon as there are more cadc'fs than the British Samlhiirst can accommodate 
and when Indian cadets are sutiieient in number, an^Jndian Sandhurst will he 
established. We only did not accept the prophecy that it will O'vur in 1933. We 
already propose to open anollicr college like Dehra Dun’s and a military school 
at Ajrnere for Rajput and Jat boys. 

Mr. Young recalled Munalii" Iswar Baran’s 1927 spe(‘ch in which the Munshi 
had challenged that if an open competition were held, the ITnited Provinces alone 
could produce 200 cadets, otherwise he would n'sign. Mr Young said : The Munshi 
had not yet resigned, but if he lud d the same vnw why then should he advocate a 
special Bcho<d to produce material which the Miinsln said liad alrcadv existed ? 

Mr. Jinnah regretted that the Army Seentary had not \et grasped the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Sandhurst Committee aiul asked why Mr. Young did not publish the 
sub-committese’s report which made matters so * appan nt. The Sk('eii Committee, 
after examining the systems prevailing in various countries, discarded the British 
model and adopted the C’anaoian model. He nrg<‘(l the Government to give a lead with 
a view to co-ordinaiing training all over India in three essential respects, namely, a 
knowledge of English, military and physical training. Further, they did not w’ish 
Government to w'ait for creating a Sandhurst till the saturation point w’as reached 
at the British Sandhurst, hut accept it as a vital principle to estahimh a Sandhurst 
at the earliest possible moment, which they calculated would he 1933 

Mr. Jinnah said : Suitable candidates are availabU*. I am convinced, moreover, 
that you do not want them. I agree with Mr K C. Roy that all the resolutions 
and all the amendments arc unnecessary. You have ncet'pted the Sandhurst Report 
in toto. Leave the matter there. I "will say to the Government that there is a 
Round Table Conference in front of you Will you wait until the question is settled 
there? Should not you make a prcfiaration to give etVcci at any rate to those Skeen 
Committee recommondations ? Don’t you think tried at the bar of the Round 
Table Conference that you wull get a liglirer panishmciit than otherwise you are likely 
to get. Will you stand there as an acciiseti whose guilt is to he piovtHl and who wdll 
deserve the severest punishment, or will you prepare youiscif. for mitigation an(i 
palliation ? It is for you to d<‘cide hut I ask you not to go the way you are going. 

Pandit Madan Mohan xVo/oi///«, supporting the rc'-oliition, repudiated the siiggea- 
tion that the present system of education had not fosicrcd character in the Imlian 
youth. Indians, he said, had done quite wdl in all walks of lift- and it was time that 
increased facilities were provided for them to enter the camp. 

The speaker suggested as a bur test that a hundred Indian and a hundred English 
hoys be examined by some impartial authority and the result would not go against 
India. According to him, (fovcriimtiit should keep in mind the fact that the evidence 
likely to be tendered at the Round Table ('onference would be judged by world 
opinion and it was best in the inlercsrs of the OoviTiiment and the country, if the 
universities were provided with facilities to give militaiy training as recommended 
bp the Skeen Committee. 

Sir Zulfikar Alt Khan asked the House to support tlie Skeen (\)mmilPV8 recom¬ 
mendations. He said that Indians had proved iheir ahiliiy in various fronts during the 
Great War. but wdiat they wanted to-day was scientific training. The youths of the 
country, he said, were impatient to win freedom to-day and it was a wise course to 
give them opportunities to defend their country. 

Dr. Moonji, replying to the debate, felt that the whole debate had gone off the 
track. Neither his resolution nor the recommendations of the Skeen Committee bad 
cast any reflection on the character of Indians. His resolution merely sought to 
prepare the way to give effect to the recommeiulations of the Skeeo Committee by 
flnciing out the lead to be given to the educaiional aiithoniies. 

The House accepted the ameudmeut of Col. Craford by 38 agaiust 34 

nxtea. 
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KASAULI MEDICAL INSTITUTE t»l 

Kasauli Medical iNiTiTUTP 

Mr. M. K. Jayakat then moved that Government should fat appoint a eommit/ee. 
with non-officuil majority and an adequate repreaeiitafion from the iiicJe;K*iidenf rru^iea/ 
profession, (a» to inquire into, and r**|)ort on the /ojlowin^ fwinfe, and (b) hold over 
the propoaed transfer of the Medieal Instiiiiie at Ka»>au)i to the ( handha^h Build¬ 
ing at Dehra Dun till this eommitree’s report was eonsidend hy the ABt>(n)bly :— 

f!) The most suitable uiuvtTMty centre for the establishment of a Central 
Med ical Research I n st i t uto. 

(2) The constitutifii• of the p:overninfic body of the Indian Pcscarch Fund 
Association, and • * 

(31 R<*(*ruitmerit for the medical research department. 

Mr. Jaynkar said rhntwhe Government’s recent decibion on the question had caused 
general oiscontent though ho understood how tiny were propand to rntnlify their 
original views. He favoured the research institute being locatfd at a place like 
Bombay, (’alcutta or Madras, and hoped that Go\eiiin)('nt would set up a con.miitee 
or a conference for the purjiose. 

Sir Frank Nnycr statcfl tliat the OovernnKiit would be prfj/arcd to meet the 
resolution more than half way. He admitted, liuin his ixpriuncc of going to 
Pusa, what an unwise location meant in the cuuse of an in)p(»itant institute. 
He informed the House that an expt'it r-onitniilec, alitr luiiy weighing the claims of 
Bangalore, Bombay, Calcutta, Ddln, Dchiii Hun, kabaun, Madias. Na^ik. Ponna. 
and '^imla, had favoured liehra Dun and (.jovcinincnt had accepted that view. 
But since then a sitnafion had arisen which made Govcinment hold tlie view that 
the question of location of the institute at Dehra Dun was not a closed chapter. 
The Standing Finance ('ommittee of the Assciubly when it passed the scheme for 
Dehra Dun, was tol<l that. Kasauli would still pioduce serum \accine but when ihis 
decision was taken both Dr. (Traham, the Puulie Health CommissioneT. and Dr. 
Chiistophcr, the Director of the Kasauli institute, weie on leave. Both these 
officers now doubt the wisdom of retaining the manuiacturo of seium vaccine at a 
place far from the main rcpcaich instiiuie. 

Further, a difficulty had aii'-en in finding residential accommodation for the staff 
as Dehra Dun was liccoming conpe‘.lcd. Government had, therelore, asked Dr. 
Graham and Dr. Christopher to preparv.-a scheme with lull esiimates regarding Dehra 
Dun. As the arguments for D«'hia llun and against it weie already available, a 
conference w’ouId b(‘ (‘alle<l to <‘xamine the whole biibject and it would include 
representatives of the medical profession ut the various uiiiveisities, the Public 
Health (.’ommissiomT, ihc Director of Medical Research, two members of the 
Assemiily, one member of the Couiieil of B'ate, one non-otticial noii-medical sciciuist, 
and one reprcscniativc ot the All-india Medical Association, whicti was an influential 
body. Dealing w’lth the other parts of the resolution, Bir Frank said iliat even though 
the recent rtconstitution of thegoveining body of the Indian Research Fund Association 
had fixed seven officials and seven noii-ofiieiais as inembers, he was pnpared to 
submit this proposal to the eoiilcreiiee as also the qiiebiion ol reciuilnicni ot the 
meiiical research department, 

Sir Dany Litufany welcomed the question being reopened and mentioned that 
the branding Finance C’ommntee did not examine the sehemc owing to mis- 
undcrstanding Mr. Jinnah said that bir P>ank ^o}ce had not met Mr Jajakar at 
all. TIu; President theicupon suggested tlial tlie dibale be adjouiued to ihe next 
nou-otncial day. The House adjounicd till the llih Feb. 


i/fV f EBRUAH} : The adjourned debate on Mr. Jayakar’s resolution was resumed 
by Mr. Jionah on this day who in il.e course of a speech affirmed that 1 >ebra Dun was 
haroly a suitable pbice. VVhai public opinion demanded was a universiiy centre. 
Sir Frank Noyce s speech on baiurday seemed 10 be imroducing a ibin end of the 
wedgvj in favour ot D cl.ra Dun Mr. J n.n.th lunhtr t n jd.asiztd that before the 
Government reached a final conclusion ibey should appioacli ihe Hi use tor us 
views and under the guist ot a c onitiiice si culd not lun away wuh the idea 
that ihe opinion of the Assembly had been obmined. 

Mr Das proies cd agamsi tlie omission ol ihe Patna University faculty for re¬ 
presentation at the prop >sed conference. 

Mr. Neogv emphasised that the real point was that the Govermnent should stav 
bauds until ihc maiitr had been discussed by the House. ^ 
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Maiilvi Molianied Yakub strongly pleader? for Debra Dun wbirh bad a salubrious 
cJiriiaie. lionibay atxl Lakutta uanred everyibiig wiiliin ibeir own prcbideucies. 
lliC lug cMies were most unsuitable for research wotlc. 

I'aniiit Malaviya niamtamed that Debra Dun was isolated. A university centre 
bao a definite advantage. '1 here should be no question of provincial jealousies in 
such a matter 

Mr Jaxakar, replying to the debate, asked the Government to make it clear that 
all the three proprisiiions contained in his resoliuion wqg,'d be submitted iq the 
conteiei ce, ihe it'-uhs of whose deliberations would be^, 5 ubit :i to the revision or 
approval of the House. '1 he representaiion of the f.tculiies ol universities should be 
confinetl to non < ffiui ds 

Sir Frank Noyce replying as'^tired (lie House that the* conference woul 1 discuss 
all points raided in the rtsolu'ion He hoped that no oicasion would arise for voting 
bu if It w.is found nccessatv the conference would report to the Government accord¬ 
ingly If ihe tonferenee di sired inforin'idon on the es'itn.'i’^e of exoenses at select 
centres alon^^ with Dehra f>un, these would be prepared The Government would 
also invite ihe P.iini and Rmgoon Universally ficulties ( hecr'') and woul 1 ask the 
Universnics Mint their repteseniaiives should be non-offirials The maiter would 
Come again before the Standing Finanre Comminee and mus» there tfter come before 
the Hoiiac in ihe shape ofa demand for gran's before the Government could half 
move in the maift**. Whether any other opportuni'v wtiuKI be given woul I largely 
depeml on the rt'solirion-of the confi rence Replying to the poiived qu^'stioa by 
Mr Jiniiah, Sir Frank No\ce assured him that ihe Government would lake no iciion 
on ilic maiiei uudl the matter came up before the House agon in some form or 
oiher. 

Mr. Jayakar withdrew his resolu ion as a result of these assurances. 

Indians In Ceylon 

Pandit Mridav Nath Kmnru moved urging the Government of India to communi* 
cue 10 His Majts'y's Ciovernment that the proposals of ihe CVvIon Government 
regarding Fraruhise whi' h have been arcep'ed by the Colonial Office in so far as 
they make po«;5ession of a ccinficafc of permanent setdemem and renuncia'ion of 
pro'eciion f*f the (lovcrnment of India by the Indian emigrants the condi ion of ebgibi- 
Iny to vo'e, should not be put into effect and immediaie s'eps should be taken to 
secure ihe adoption of ihe original recommenrlaiions of the Donoughmore Commi 
ssion making five \ear's rcsideme the basis on franchise. 

Pandir Km zru regretted ihai a» a time when they were fighdng for the honour 
and sclf-nspect of Indians in Fiji and Fast Afnca, the‘■ame acire problem has 
occurred ai India’s vtrv doors in C e\lon corrt rnmg 700000 Indians who were tie ♦ to 
the people of India by ml uial and economic ties The Donoughmore Commission 
after an exrki^-ive ei cjuiry deliberately came 10 the conrlu^.ion that aMmugh at 
present he Tamils wen n presented in ihe Council by two members their ptisi'ion 
in die colnnv would be SLiffi H-n Iv s rong to en ihle them to prnn ct their jus. rights 
only by making five years’ residence ihe qual'.fit a ion fnr frinchise in the case of 
Indians to tios' wfo not only sadsfl d regar ling the five ye.ars’ ro>-i'^encc but 
ob'ained a cer ificite of prrmanent senKment trom a sp'ciillv aprmmfed offi cr and 
also agreerl 10 rennunce any Government odier than the Cevlon Government. Ihe 
implication of ihis restnrrinn .ifiTened Indians very greatly, and Pindir Kunz u 
demanded from d>e Gnvernment of India whether they were consulted in this mat er 
bv he Colom d Office before the 1 itier had given tl eir seal of ap Toval. But >or the 
tncreasiig pressU''c of public opinion in India and th** simport of the Government of 
Iinlia the posipon of Indians in Ceylon would h'lve been much worse than what it 
row was. Pandif Ku zru instanced as the advan ages of ihis ttro'ection the 
aboli'ion of penal condi ions governing comr ic»s. non employment of children under 
ten vears, mimn um 'v.-ges, standardisaiion of wages, moie regular p ivnient of wages 
anrl belter educa'i' n faedmes If Indians now agrfed to the rondi'ion proposed by 
the Cevlon Govtrnmctu such reform could no* be done and iheir rights would be in 
jeojiardy It was indeed a novel rloctnne to which Indnns should never agree for 
they would be birtermg awav their r'ghts for ever. Of 700 ooo Indians only 300,000 
would be eufrauchised under the Donoughmore Comiuissiou’s recommeodaiiou and 
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this number in a total electorate of i,8co,ooo was certainly not such as to endanger the 
inicrebt of the popul iiioti India ^ouid not agree to liave another South Aliica in 
Cc>lon and it the British Govennnent were tu ignore the Indian tccling it would be the 
beginning of the doom ol the Kmpire. 

Mr A'C. Boy moved an amendinent urging theCovernment of India to communicate 
to His M«ijesiy’s Goveiniiient the rtsiecilul pioiest and regrei of ilie Assembly at the 
tentaiive acceptance by the Colonial Oifice of the proposals of the Ceylon Govern- 
meni regarding franclps^ in so 1 »r as they make ihe posacsbio » of a certifira'e ol i-er- 
manent scitlement and renihiciaiion of the proieciion of the Governrneni of India by 
the Indian emigrants a condition of eh^ibiliiy to vote, wiihoui atfor ling an opporiuimy 
to the tioverninent of Indffli and this House 10 express ihen views.and urge innnediaie 
steps 10 be taken to secure the adop ion ol the original recoininendaiions of the DonO> 
ngl.morc C.ommis;>ion live years resi lence the bisis of ftanchise. 

Mr. Koy urging the AbscmOly to take an impartial retrospect of the position of 
Indians in various colonits pointed out the gloomy character of their ireaimenl 
even where. In Fizi, the three Indian clet ted members o( the Council had lesig ied 
as a protest against the Government decisions In the Federated Malaya S aies ihe 
posh ion such that a member ol this Asr.cmbly had tabled a motion pointing out 
the disabiliiies In hast \lrica the posi'ion was cerniinly no better, and the Hilion- 
Yoiii.g Kepori and Sir .*samnel V\ iGot/i, rejrort would be probabli/ discussed only hy a 
select cmnmiiice of the liritish Parliament And in Sou h Africa tl»e fore screen 
which had been created by Mr Muhammad Habibull th s nnssinn ha I been pierced 
ll*r ugh by the message of the Iransv.nl Indians to the Impen.il Indian Citizenship 
Associiiiion, Bomb »y, published this week I . the face ol tdl ihf se factors, Pandit 
Kunziu ha i come out wnh the milk an 1 honey resolution asking ihe (iovernment of 
linita 10 do just the very thing about Ceylon In bans which u was their obvious du y 
to do. Whai was 'he use ol practising ibe fine art of self-deception ? An atieiiipt 
was being made for ilie first time 10 imro luce in Ceylon a discnminaiion whith was 
against the declaied policy of the Bniish Government regirdmg the Crown colonies. 
Possibly hold Passfield had been actuate I by certain Consi lera'tons ol poiii y. Yet 
what had the Government of India done ? 'fhey hatl not even expressed ihctr views 
on either the Donoughmore Commission proposals or on the Cevlon Governmen's 
decision, nor even replied to the memorial of two Indian Members ol the Ceyl >n 
Council He cliaggcd in the Government of India, because this House w.is entitled 
to know if they were consulted and if so whai views they had placed before H13 
A1 ijesiy's Government If His Majesty's Government had not consulied ihe 
Government of India ihen he asked : Was it Dominion Stains in action ? Only 
recciiily a land commission was appointed in Ceylon with a view not 10 give lands 
to Indians, One discrimination let! to another, and there would be more diacnmi- 
natory laws in time to Come unlc'^s the Government ol India stepped in, not with 
honeyed words hut with a big suck .and tell the Ceylon Cjoveinmeiil that Indian 
labour to Ceylon wouhl be stopped if the po iiion was not remedied immediaiely. 
Lei u not be loigo ten that Ceylon was depeiiikni on India for ns food supplies and 
labour In the event of any disctimmatory legislaiion, it was the fundamental duty 
ot the Government of India to stop further emigtaiion ( \pplause ) 

Mr. Arthur Moore, speaking on behalf of the Europe m group, said the resoluiion 
touched an aspect of Indian nationalism where all couKl work logeiJier. They nmst 
Stand lor c(| ial nglus ol ci izenship in tlie Kmpire. The onlv ques ion was what w'as 
the most eflec live lorn of action. He fell if it was a quesiion of laving fun ral 
wreaihs tlien they should accept Mr. K.C. Roy's amen Imem, but if the door wis open 
then the house should vote for Pandit Kunziu's motmn which w?is more sciviceable 
ftniii a diplomatic viewpoint. He did no' agree wnh Mr Rov's suggestion for the 
Stoppage ol 1 ibour or food supplies, because Indian fooclsmffa went to c evlo i for 
economic purposes and couM not De penilized f»>r tlie purpose of conduciing a 
quirrcl with ihe Ceylon Government He piessed Government not to allow the 
door 10 be shut very easily wherever space was left between the opening and closing 
of the door. 

Munslv hwar Saran described Mr Rov's speech as pointed, but not to the point. 
T ie real solu ion of die problem was winning of freedom first for India. Wiiy did 
Earopeans get a belter ireaiinenc la Ceylon than Indians? He joined Mr. Roy ia 
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asking as to what the Government of India had done in the matter to show how 
the Uonniuoa Status said to be aliea.ly m action was working. 

Mr G. *». Bajpai^ speaking on behalf of Government, expressed his readiness to 
accept l\inai. Kuozru’s resoiUiion. Keplying to the questions as to what the Govern- 
meiiiof India had been doing, Mr, Bajpai said the Donoughmore Report dealing 
with trauchise proposed equ.ility of status for Indians and therefore no occasion 
arose foi representation by the tjovernaieni of India. 

Mr. Koy —Gid you welcome it ? 

Mr. said when the Leylon Council tlisciissed-'the lepon they introduced 

a literacy test in addition to ilie residential qiiahficaiion. The atiiiude of the Govern¬ 
ment ol Iniiia was to accept the position so long as no discrimination was introduced 
beiwecn Indians aiid other sections After that the correspondence between the 
Gov rnor of Le)lou and the Colonial Secretary of State wis intended further to 
restrict the Indian eiecioiatc and thereby raising an issue of funrlnmenial im/ionance 
to InJi.i. As soon as curresjmnilence beca ne avail ible the Government of India 
represente<l iliai cunsistcniy with their obtigaiio is to Indians in Ceylon and other 
pans ol the Empire they coul l iioi acqui see m the decision. 

I'andii KunZiu—was the tjovermneiu of India consulted before the Colonial 
Office despatch ? 

Mr. Bijpai—I have already leplied to Pan lit Kunzm. 

Mr. bajpai assuied the House that as soon as the Goveinmenl became aware 
they tn I Ic a reprcseiKation a k! they took the op,.ortiniity to consult the Standing 
Emigr ilioii Lmnmtttee. 

Mr. Koy—Only on Surhlay last. 

Mr. liajj>ai s.iid It was not Government’s fault that tlie debate did not arise 
earlier, as it did not control the hazards of the ballot box. ‘The (jovernment of 
Indii agree that it is their duty to ask His Majcs'y’s Government to consider the 
immense issue that has been raised*. He assured Mr. .Moore that the door was not 
closed. 

Mr. Jinnali.—Why not ? 

Mr. Bajpai —May 1 know how it is ? 

Mr. Jinnah —I want your reasons, why you think so. 

Ml. bijpai.—Here is what the despatch says. 

Mr Jmndh—I did not want exiracis, I wint briefly youi reasons. 

Mr Bajpai — The despatch dertmiely says that the Colomd Secretary of State 
is disposed to adopt the Governor’s proposals. It tloes not say he li »s adopted them. 
Moreover the meie fact that the issue is of such import tnce to hun Ireds of thousand 
of men who contribute to the econo.me prosperity of the island, the mere fact that 
the tiovernmcnt of India and the vvhole people ol In lia are behind ihe dem ind for 
reconsi Icranon ol the question area suffice u gtiirantee for my st'^tement, that this 
will be retousidered by His Majesty’s Govcriiment. Concluding, Mr B ijpai pleaded 
‘the stage for resentment has not readied. There is no occasion for the defeatist 
spirit. We shall now proceed fortified with the vicv\s expressed in this House,* 

Sir Purshoiamdas Tfialcurdaa supported Pandit Kunzru’s mo'ion and 
condemned the proposed ouir.ige upon the rights of Indians in Ceylon, 
he strongly protested agiinst the conduct of the Ceylon Government for having 
invemed a new fangled doctrine to keep down Indians and Lord 
1 assficld for upholding it even ihougli there was nothing in the Donoughmore 
C om nission's report to warrant it. 1 tiat the Ccyl m G jvernment’s proposal to piss 
an order in Council should have been treated by the Government of India as keeping 
the dtior open was indeeii rcgreiiable. When three quarter millions of Indians were 
concerned and when such decisions were taken wi hout consulting the Government 
of Indi.t then surely the Government of India, the Assembly and Indians should sit 
up and fuiiousiy think. No wonder Mr. K. C. Koy had given strong expression 
to his sciiumcnis and looked at the whole thing wiili a suspicious eye. I he Secreiary 
of biaic lor India, also, was not consulted in this conneciion and to that 
extent this House had a grievance against the Colonial Office and Ills 
M ijesty’s Government. AliCr passing this resolution India should keep a 
sharp lookout, for there could be no halfway iiouse in adopting any new 
measures, should the protest of India go unheeded, If the British Empire wished to 
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use Indians only when she needed them and no more, ibey could say they had no 

use for such empire. j , 

Sir Darcy Lmdscnj, leader of the European group, entered a strong protest 
ag.imst the action of the Governiuent of Ceylon and the Colonial Office rn firrivmg 
at this decision wuhoui coiisul aiioii wnh a very imporiant partner in ihe Empire. 
They had merely thrown the Goveinment of India and Indians overboard for their 
own ends. Ihis action was most i.ijlimohs at ihis vital inoment. (Hear, hear) fn 
or ler to get the nformi iliron^h, the Cevlon (ioveimiiciii had done its best lo 
placate a ctrtain seem :.»and linown overboard the weaktr side. 

Mr Jniitnh, leadcrol ili« Indepemltiiis, said tlie question before the House raised 
the paramou It issue as to wiieiher India was lo be a Donnnon wiii.in me onnsu 
Coinmoinvcaltli or noi 41 e asked Mr. Hajpai vvhen the C.oviriiintnt of India came 
to know of the or !ers of the Cc\ Ion C.overnmenl and how Was it lliiough the good 
efforts of Mr K C liny who controlled the Associated Irtss or oihtiwise ? And 
when the Government came to know of it wliat did tl/cy do ? (Ihere uas no answer) 
Mr. Jinnah procee ie I, snrJy the (iov rnnicnt of In da stands thort ughly 
humiliaied You a:c siiiune, devoid of self r<spe( l and unable to aii.'-wer as to what 
you liave done Yet Mr H ijp n says the door for negonain ns is not closed. No 
wonder the Govet iirn Ml t of India IS getting tins ireaiinent fioni the Colonial office, 
because n is no' a rtsponsihle goven nient. 

Pandit luoiMu, rcpl ing lo il e debi'e, hoped that tlie Government of India would 
back up lilt* Indians in ilie smic mamar as ihev had done in respect of h iji, Piiiish 
Gunn.I, and South .-Xfiua Ceylon knew that the lialaiice of advantage lay on its side 
not to be griitlul lo In liai s wiio Iiad made tlie colony fl uiishing 

!Mr Roy withdrew his ainen lmeiu in older to ensuie a unanimous vote on the 
resnluiion 

Mr. Bufihn, nns'.veri'ig ]\Ir. Jmnih, snd that tlie Government came into posse-^sioii 
of ilie Ct ykm GnvcriiineMi’s juopO'. ils o.ilV in Novemb-^ r last when the despatches 
vveie piibli-.lu‘ I .an I n«»t b fotu ,m I j-’inicdi ttely they mi le a rt presentation to His 
MajestvM Gov^mnineiU. He *11.n.n.lined th it tlie door fur negoiiaiious was still open. 

Tlie r.-soIaiio.i vv.is lained and the Assembly idjourned. 

A’)':—The Assembly met to d.iy wuh a thin house A nurabefr of 
sele-i cu*iiniiuee rc^ oris vMre jircsniie !. 

Funu f*Ok Lac Indusiry 

Sir George Riiny, Co 11 ne*ce Mc.nber^ imrodin ed four new Bills. The first was to 
provi le for i«ie I re.iMOii of .1 fun I lor the miproveineni, development, cultivainm, 
m.uiLi'.ic ture .nui mirkctnig of Imiian he, (hereby giving ifTeci to the reconinicnclations 
of die liivli.inLic Xs'toci iiion I'tic lUii.ir an 1 Orissa tiovernmeni had set up a 
siaiu'ory Coinmitiee T.ie SLope of tlie comnmiee’s work is eiilarged and includes 
investigation of marketings medio !s and promotion of sales. 

AuUIlOkS’ CERhFIC.\TLS 

The second Bill amen Is ihe Compames .-\ct. The Bill provides for the substitu* 
lion 01 the tjovernor ijcneral 111 Cou.icil lor die loc-il Government as the statutory 
auihoriiy for the gr.in ing of lUvihoib’cer ificaics and for the abolition of the powir 
to allow membeis of specirievl societies to act as au litors without certificates It pro¬ 
vides for ihc apponirmeiii of .111 In li.in Accouiiiancv Boarvl to advice ihe Governor- 
Gener.d lu Con icil. It also provi les for the apfiomiment of Local Aicouniancy Beards 
at import.tnt ceniics to advice the Indian Accounianry Poaid and the (ioveinor* 
General in Council on .iiiy mailers ih.it may be referred to them. 'Ihe Bill is to be 
a step to prep ire the w.iy for adv.ince towards the ideal system of auion(>mou? asso¬ 
ciations ot .iccount tnis <ible to a-tsume" complete responsibility lor tlie niaimennnce 
ol the requisite standard of professional qualification, discipline and conduct of its 
members. 

Tariff Act Amendment Bill 

T 1 e third Bill of Sir George Riiny amen Is the Tariff Act to give effect to certain 
minor amendments. These are included in a sepaiaie Bill, instead of in the Finance 
29 
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Bill btcaoie they have not been made primarily with reference to the revenuei of 
1930-31. The 15 centum duty on barks is to be abolished, the latter being the raw 
material of important industries of tanning and the exemption of living plants from 
duty if to be made on a statutory basis. The incubator b^ing a poultry^firmin g 
Appliance is to be exempted from the 15 centum duty. Pans for boiling sugarcane 
juice, sugar centrifuges and pug mills and parts thereof are to be exempted at 
recommended by the Linlithgow Commission. It is proposed to impose a specific 
duty of Rs. 5 per maund on saccharine ani similiar substances to enable substances 
wherefrom saccharine can be readily made to bear the sai.<v. duty and not a lower 
one as at present. The reduction of duty on wirele‘^3 app.^ratus to two and half 
centum is to be put in a statuiory tariff Similirly the existing exemption on insu¬ 
lated copper cable containing pilot cores of a sectional area 3f less than one-eightieth 
part of square inch is to be made statu'ory. The next proposal is to make all do¬ 
mestic refrigerators without regard to mode of operation liable to du y at a general 
rate of 1$ centum ad valorem Bangles, beads and false pearls, wha ever miterial 
they arc made of. are to be subject to a duty of 30 centum ad valorem. There are 
also other minor tariff amendments. The Bill is to come into effect from the seventh 
day after it becomes law. 

Steel Protection Act Amendmknt Bill 
The fourth Bill introduced by the Commerce Member is to nmend the 
protection to the steel industry and projjoses to bring all s^eel bar? and 
rods over 16 inch under protective duty, to make protec ion granted 
to half inch bars fully effective. Secondly, the Bill proposes to give full effect to 
the scheme of protection adopted by making clear that the tie bars for cast iron 
sleepers bear the same duty as spikes 

Dangerous Drugs Bill 

The Assembly next passed Sir George Schuster's Dangerous Drugs Bill as 
amended by the select commotee The House then adjourned. 

lNCO.ME-rAX Act amendment P.ill (Select Comm. Report) 

Sir George Schuster presented in the Assembly today the select committee 
report on the Bill further to amend the Indian Income Tax Act of 1922. I he rejjort 
says :—‘We have accepted clause 3 but its examination has brought out the fact 
that there may be doubt if the order of the income-tax officer under sec. 25 A is 
a|)pealabie. It may be held that these orders should be reviewed in appeal 
under sec. 30 against the resulting assessment, but we think it safer to take the 
opportunity now of securing beyond doubt that the appeal shall lie. We have done 
this by inserting a new clause 4 which amends sec. 30 in the sense indicated. 

‘The old clause 6 proposed to give powers to officers to attach and sell debts due 
to the assesses. The statement of objects and reasons mentioned that the intention 
of the Government wa« to instruct income-tax officers not to use these powers in 
any province where the collector of land revenue himself could exercise them. How 
ever, during our discussion the doubt was raised whether these powers could be exer¬ 
cised by the collectors of land revenue in any province and we do not feel sure of 
the precise scope of the proposal contained in the clause We have accordingly 
deleted it and recommended that the matter should be further investigatec’ and 
brought up again in some fu'ure amending Bill should there appear »o be need for it. 

‘In sub-clause (a) of clause 8 we have added some words to make it clear that 
persons claiming a refund will have the option of choosing that one of the alternative 
periods of limitation now provided which better suns him In sub-clause (b) we 
nave made provision whereby a specially empowered assistant commissioner will be 
able to admit claims for refund after the expiry of a period of limitation. We have 
done this for considerations of convenience in outlying areas like Sind. 

‘The old clause 11 related to the restriction to be imposed upon persons entitled 
to appear on behalf of others in income-tax proceedings Clearly the res'Hctions 
proposed went too far and public opinion on the whole is strongly against them. We 
discussed at length the various suggestions to achieve the objr^ct in view, namely, to 
exclude the undesirables from practising before income-tax officers We are agreed 
that some system of control as by licensing or registraiion of income-tax agents is 
dclirablet but we do not feel that we are in a position to formulate any definite 
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scheme which would be certain to commind general acceptance. In these circumi* 
tances even if we could settle one definite proposil we should consider that it was 
necessary for it to be circul ite I for opinio 1. We, therefore, recommend that various 
suggestions made in this co n nittee shou'd be further considered by the Government 
and that definite proposals shouKI be formulated thereon and circulated for opinion 
before legislation is undertaken on this important subject. Accordingly wo have 
deleted clause 11.* 

Adjojjrnment on Railway Stbikb 

13 th, FEBRUARY '.—In the Assembly to-d^»y an unsuccessful attempt was made 
by Mr. N. C Kelkir to wove an adjournment of the House to discuss the situation 
arising out of the general strike on the G. 1 P. Railwiy and the attitude of the 
railway administration towards the strikers. Sir George Rainy submitted that the 
motion di 1 not fulfil the requirements of the rules. The President, however, held that 
the motion was in order, but as less than 25 members rose in its support, the 
motion fell. 


Inheritance Among Hindus 

Mr. Jayakar then moved the reference to a Select Committee of a Bill to declare 
gains of learning of a Hindu to b>3 his separate property. He said that the Bill, in 
principle, was not a new one as a similar measure was passed by the Madras Council 
forty years ago ; nor could it be said to be a Bill in advance of public opinion. The 
principal ibject of reviving the measure was to improve the status of dependent 
femala members of joint Hindu families. Under the present law, a widow got main¬ 
tenance and residence while the daughter was entitled only to a provision for her 
marrijge Mr Jayakar proceeded : “All inquiries whether certain property is general, 
or the result of special learning, are made afier the man is dead, and the onus of 
proving the property to have been acquired by her husband falls on the widow and, 
in the majority of cases, the presumption prevails that what is not proved to the con¬ 
trary remains joint property. The present law also caused uncertainty as to what is 
general education and what is special education. The eirning of a B. A., for instance, 
remained his personal property, while that of an L. L B. became the property of the 
family ; and the result was that a great deal of money was generally concealed ins¬ 
tead of being invested in the natural way. The measure, he said, would remove this 
uncertainty. 

Sir B L Mitter, Law Member, said that the measure concerned Hindus only 
and dealt with secul ir rights and not religious principles. Government would remain 
neu'^ral and not thwart the Bill. 

The Bill was thereupon referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Law 
Member, Muns’ii Is war Saran, Mr. N. C. Kelkir, Mr K C. Neogy, Rai Sahib Har 
Bilas Sarda, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and Mr Jayakar. 

Special M.^rriage Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar next moved for reference to a Select Committee ef a Bill te 
amend the Special Marriage Act of 1873. 

Credit for the measure belonged, he said, to Sir Hari Singh Gour and he bad 
onlv ballotted it. It was a purely optional-enabling measure and existed in all 
civilised countries, and in some Indian States bke Baroda. It was to the credit of 
the British Government of India that, in 1872, at a time when the Government wag 
less amenable to public opinion than to-d ly and the Legislature was not even one- 
tenth as representaMve as now, tliey could pass this kind of civil marriage law. 
But under that Act if the parties only forswore their religion for the moment before 
a registrar, they could marry and come back and follow their respective religione. 
It thus aciuilly bred insinreriiy and hypocrisy. Then, in 1^33, Sir Hari Singh Gour 
gaw the fruition of his efforts to amend the law by extending its beneita te the 
Hindu and allied communities like Jains, Bhuddhists and Sikhs. Under that Aet 
the parties to a marriage were to give up five important privileges, including suecee- 
gion. But the present measure was to extend its benefits to Mahomedans, Jews and 
Christians as well so that it could unify all races inhabiting India and promote 
national golidaiity which is so essential for a really self-governing India. 
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Mian Ab.-ful H^ive, Mr. Anwar-til Azi'Ti and M uilvi Shi^i DaiHi opnosed the 
B'll Mian Ab lul H iye said that for Miissilmins the Bill was a m itrer of vital 
importance The only m image legr | for them wis according to the Korin Pro¬ 
ceeding, Mian Ah !u) Have s»il that the Bill wouM not hungahiut iny fusion of 
races as suggested hy Mi J lyakir her inse in»et-in images dr 1 not bring about any 
fusion in Egypt and Uu'.sia. The Bill further came into co ifl cr with the person il 
law of Mussalmans Mr Anwar ul Aznn thought that the Bill might give freedom 
to those Muss limans who while professing Islam wished to ^'indulge in the luxury of 
marrying a non-believer ' 

Metnivi Shafi Dau ii did not know how ih** Governor-General had given previous 
leave f »r tlie intro lu^iion of the Bill when Governmen' knev?' that the n ea'^ure was op¬ 
posed by Moslems He regretted that even the Moslems in ll'.e House did not fu ly 
realise all the implication of the Bill 

Munshi Isvvar Sar in pie 11 • I for a little commonsenqe. The previous speaker, 
he said, had given out the secret of the Moslem opnost'ion to the measure—they 
wanted to settle the ro nrnunal qnes’ion firs\ I los, he rr gadded, was v* ry 
regrettable. The speaker remri le I the VI »u^e th ir In ’rin Moslrms h id been opposed 
to English e(luraiif)ii before Sir Sved Ahme 1 foiinde 1 the Aligath College, bm now 
they knew they were then wring. They wo ill hive tlic sane feeling towards 
the present B II nfli*r ten years 

Mr Js iRFARAZ Hussmn Kh su oporii ig the Bill, sai-1 that narrow-mindedness 
and bigotted ortho lo\y were the io-t c nises of a’l the trouble in In ba He was 
satisfied that the Koranic liw was not oop ise I to the Bill As for the Sharia% it w is 
man-rnade law. To give an ex imnle, only a few yeirs ago, the ulcmi of tlie 
country issued a fiiwi ig nnsi Conncil en’ry an 1 to dav m lul in is were m* tnbers of 
Assembly It was a pity tii it people who c dled themselves nation ilists, wherever 
there xvas any chance for a umficciiion of the commuiiuies, were ihe first lo come jn 
the way 

Dr AbdulL\ ?URH\w\rdy opposed the motion He sanl that it w^s wrong to 
think that the Koranic liw alone governe 1 the Moslems ; the whole of the Shariat 
also did So long as Sir Han Singh’s amhi ion was to he .i ntw Manu for India, he find 
no quarrel wnh him, but if he wished now to he a new Mosls also, be, as a dc^cen- 
dani of Ahriharn. must pro'est and oppose bi n 

Sir Abi>UL Q\YUxf e>plaine(l tbu be h ul .igree 1 fo s''r\ e on the select committee 
to safegu ird ihc interes s of hi*, com nn n v P rson illv he bt 'd that s^ci B leform by 
legislati in shoii'd not h" fo^'ce 1 throagli die b g.sli tire iiiril the ref rmers bad createil 
public opinion in favour of the reform ibty co.i»em]>l ited He wis foi so< lal n form and 
for settlement of co nrnunal diffmences, and <P‘< lared that bi'* view vvis that a proper 
way »o 1 np ise ni lonabsm «i i In hi wis tbr-m^b a 1> i! I revision of the Ciovernment of 
India Act ; otlierwise the commum tes, H» i lu and Mo-Iem, were too sc’fish and 
quarrelsome to advance on the lines of nation liism indicated by those minor 
legislative enactmen’s 

Discussion on ihe Bill was not 6mshed when the House adjourned till 17 Feb 
Railway Budget Presented 

J7fh Sir Georg- Ri,MV 1,1 the Assembly and Mr. T. G Russel, 

Chief Commissioner of Kai’wivs m the Coun nl vif Staic prestnred ibe Railway Esti¬ 
mates this morning fhe folhiwmg Press (rotvmumqnc was ls■^ued ;— 

“The Rnhvay Esnniaies presented bv Sir Georg. Raiiiv ni the Assembly to-day 
show a reduction in gam from commercial lines of ctor« s as compired wuh list 

year. Owing lo general irade depression, lahoui iii.r. st in Bomhiy, and very heavy 
floods in parts of ihe coun'ry, the receqns from commerct.il lines ire unlikely to 
come u|^ to expectauons, bur, notwi'hsianding, ib.e rt due.ions ma le in coal freights 
shoul 1 exceed last year’s receipts by eigluv hkhs Tins lesulr is fiarilv due to the 
purchase the Southern Punjib Railw.iy on Isi jmu uy and heavy pilgiim traffic 
for Kunibh Mela at Allahahid. Gootis <ainings an 1 o her coaching traffic earnings 
are eai h clown by about half a crore. With the ixcention of coal, coke and cotton, 
the traffic in principal commo'iuivS xvas considerably less than las^ year. The 
passenger traffic, however, shows an upward tendency and is expected to yield 67 
lakhs more than last year. 
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“The total working expenses were 2*^ crores higher inclu ling 5S lakhs ex^ra to 
cover (lepreriaiioo o » c.ai»u.il wnrks consfiucfed in the pr vioiis vefir. Apart from 
ahnorm-il chuges like repurs to fl »o I d.i niges and di'»m,inil(‘ment of the A len 
Rriilwiy, ilie opening of 600 miles of new lines has resiil eil in increased working 
Cxoenses The cos" of opernion wts 66 l.ikhs higher due 10 t'e engagement of 
adliioial staff to man newlines and to give tffcct 10 the rcntva and Washington 
Conventions, (considerable progress v^as made duiing the year in schemes for improv¬ 
ing service conditions c 4 lower paid emphnees, though the to al c<*st of repairs to the 
rolling sto( k was mote l^y 2h likhs, the unit of (ost of rejiairs and the time of 
dttemion of rolling stock in woikshops being jirogies^ivtly reduced. Interest charges 
are abou*^ a crore more « 

The find result of 1929-30 is expected to b’a gain born commercial lines of 
707 lakhs instead of 11 jif crotes amiMp ited when the budget was framed. Of this 
surplus, 181 l. klis required to meet tlie lo-^s on s'raregic lines Vop»v fixed ron- 
tribii'ion of 612 lakhs to gener d revenue it will be necessary to take 86 lakhs from 
the rnbvay reserve The reserve is experud to stand .it the end of ihe current year 
at I7>^ ciorcs The wiihdrivals from ileprec* inon fund is less by iio lakhs than 
paym^Mi's imo the fund and the bilince wil! increase to welve and a half crores. 

“Assuming rither better trade conrlmons an! normal increase in traffic, the 
receip's in I9y)-3i for roinmer< id bnes are ts»!inu<d to be ov( r 107 and iliree-fourth 
ernres f)r 3 crores higlur than the nirreni year The wnikmg expenses are expt cted 
to he I and one-'htr I crorc s lugher half of which is due to incrtased payment to 
denreciauon lun 1 oti accoun' of ra ma! exp-n inure (lining I'ne cm rent year Increase 
of over a cro'C m'a imi iistrition and one: umg ex))enses counit'r-hdanced by decrease 
of three-quarter crore tn lepitrs and m iinien uicc. Interest ch.irges rise by over a 
crore 

“ The esdmates provi le ]4 a crore under capital and revenue for further improve¬ 
ments m the service con Irtims ()f the IovV.t pud employees and foi giving effect to 
the pr ivisto IS of he W I'.ht g on an.l Gencvi Couvciuions wuh regard 10 weekly 
days of rest and hour (d woik 

“\s a result the hu Igc estimate piPs the giin fiom the commercial lines in 1930*31 
at78Slik!i. or ihiee C[ 1 irtei croie motv 'diaa die rmrentvMr Alter meeting loss 
on s'rt e^ic Ii les the b.vl i u e left bns I tkhs of winch 574 lakhs will be paid to 
gencial ieve'>ues an I 34 I ikhs is < xoeced to go to the r ulway reseive which will 
then be riis’d to 17 emns Qolikh-^. Tne depieciaiti n fuiul will sinuUrly be 
iucre ise 1 bv 4 i i I lire : f)ur h > r ires -o 17 ctores. 

“The Rulviv n 1 ii" 1 c\[)i n n f h If in me exis'ing conditions they are ur likely (o 
obtain fun U for c lint il ex icn ii iur:i on rubvivs in the tear fu lire ex( ept at rates 
of mtoresi sub','intially higher tlian tho>e at which lliey hive been protUiabie in the 
las'" three or four vcais 1 h<*y have, theuTorc. ro iceufrated this yeir and propose 
tn ro'icen rate 11 xt veir almost en.in ly in pushing the scliemes already in hand 
through to com.ile'ion, an 1 h ive avonied ns bar as possible adding to iheir rom- 
rnitinents by un lenaking new srl.cmt s at a fime win n he future is so uncertain. 
They point out di u manv schemes they would be leirly 10 undertake during a 
period of cheap money rtaseiobe remuntranve when tlie rates of inteiest are high, 
and even schenv s vvhicli still give at ihe liiglier raie a return on tlie capital inves'ed 
in them had belter be pos pone I, r iiher ih ni that ihe railways of India should bo 
bur ene I with a large volume of imlebidness for money raised when money is 
d»‘ar As a result of the adopiion of t) is policy iheir txpendi'iire on works 
finance i from faoual or deoreri i i >n fun! in the current year is likely lobe one 
hi* 1 Ire 1 an 1 thiny fis/e 1 ikh^ less th in was origin illy piovidel and a soil more 
sub^ antiil reduc mn is b. ing made next year when they are only askn g for 
twenty five and aquiner crores or over ten crores bss thin this year’s probable 
expendnnre Of dos eight an 1 a half crores will be found from the depreciation 
fund No new lines not already stir ed are being taken up, and the expendruie on 
open lines is practically co ifi le I 10 works in progiess b is txpecied ihai 660 miles of 
new lines will he opened in 1929-30 an 1 about 300 next year. 

“Sir George Rimy an 1 Mr Russell mentioned among ihe works now in pro-gress 
tbe electnfic i ion of the G lat sectems of ihe G I. F Railway an I the Suburban 
Railway at Madras, the Perambor workshops of the M. and S, M. Railway and the 
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further prosecution of the Bajpur Vizianagram Railway which will ultimately proiridt 
the Central Provinces with a new outlet to the sea at V zigapatam The only new 
w trlc of any magniiu le which it is proposed to initiate is this doubling of the East 
Indian Railway between Cawnpore an I Tun lla which has become a matter of some 
urgency. A sum of Rs zo lakhs has been provi le I in the next year's budget for 
doubling the most congested section between Shikohabad and Tundla. 

‘ Extensive rail renewals are proposed on the main line of the North Western Rail¬ 
way between Delhi and Bhatinda an 1 on the G. L P. Railway between Itarsi and 
Aiira and between Poona and Sholapur and on the East Coast line of the Bengil 
Nagpur Railway. Heavy bridge renewals are programmed on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, G I. P. Railway and the B B and C. I Railway. « 

“Enumerating some of the matters dealt with by the Labour Member, Sir George 
Rainy said that Indianisation was being attended to. New leave Rules had been 
settled an 1 are on the eve of publication. The question of hours of employment and 
periods of rest was now gone into and the results were emb idled in a Bill before the 
Assembly ** 

Concluding the Railway Member said “I must mention the need for economy 
in the working expenses of railways. I am anxious to make plain to railway 
administrations the importance which the Government attach to keeping the revenue 
expenditure wiihin bounds If and when we are satisfied that the iniroiuctioii of well 
considered schemes involving expenditure are necessary in order to secure the wel¬ 
fare and contentment of our staff and if we find that the cost of these schemes cannot 
be met without raising our working expenses to a higher figure than is set down in 
the badger, we shall not hesitate to place supplementary estimates before the 
Assembly.** 

Income-Tax Amendment Bill 

18th. FEBRUARY: —Official bills introduced last week figured on to-day's 
order paper along with supplementary demands for grants. 

Sir (iEORGE Schuster (Finance Member) introduced a bill to amend the 
Income Tax Act which he said was intended to give effvict to a promise he had made 
to the House and to put right a point raised by the Associated Chambers of Com¬ 
merce. It has been held by a High Court that a bonus, a commission or other 
remuneration paid by an employer to an employee cannot be treated as business 
expense and deducted from the employers income in assessing it to income-tax if 
the amount of such a bonus is dependent on the amount of profits. At the si me 
time such payments are assessable to income in the hands of the recipients They 
arc thus liable to double taxa ion. The Government of India have, therefore, 
exempted such payments from income-tax in the hands of an employee where they 
cannot legally be deducted in assessing the income of the employer, subject to 
certain conditions. It has been pointed out, however, that apart from tcchnicaliiies, 
such payments, if they represent a genuine remuneration for an employee for services 
rendered are rightly to be regarded as business expenses and that refusal to allow 
their deduction as such may cause hardship. It is therefore proposed to amend the 
law to permit deduction of such payments from an employer’s income as business 
expense. 'I he bill provides for this amendment wiih safeguards to prevent its abuse, 
namely a bonus or a commission must be of a reasonable amount with reference to 
the pay of an employee and the conditions of hit service, the profiis of the business 
for the year in question, and the general practice in similar businesses. 

Other Government Bilu 

Sir Bhnpendrt Nath Mitra introduced a bill for removing certain defects in tha 
Pnnidffiey Tottn Insolvency Act and the Provincial Insolvency Aeiy which have 
been recenly brought to notice. 

On another motion made by Sir George Schuster the House referred to a select 
committee a bill ainendiny the Tariff Act of 1S94 relating to baiks for tanning arms, 
poultry farming appliances, saccharine and similar substances, wireless apparatus) 
domestic refrigerators and bangles, beads and false pearls. 

Similarly the Hc'usc, on a motion made bv Sir George Rainy, referred to a select 
commiitee a hM relating to the fostering and development of the eteel induetry sntb 
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a vievr to imposing a protective duty against bars of the sizes of I5>32 inches, which 
are being imporred in l^irge quantities with the object of evading the proieciive duty 
leviable on half-inch rods 

The Indian Lao Cua$ Bill was referred to a select committee. 

Supplementary Demands 

A large number of supplementary demands were voted without debate as these 
had been already scrunni^ed and passed bv the Standing Finance Committee. 

When a demand was ma^le regarding legislative bodies. Mr. M. K. Acharya was 
called on to move a one-rupee cut of which he had given notice in this connection, 
but he said he understoofl that the matter which he wished to raise regarding the 
Assembly galleries was likely to be solved satisfactorily in a day or two and his 
purpose being only to urge an ear'y solu ion, he would not make the motion. 

An interesting discussion took place when Sir George Schuster moved a demand 
for a grant in respect of special commissions and committees. 

Munshi Ishwar Saran said that this demand did not mention the Statutory (Simon) 
Commission. Was it because the Government feared that it might arouse a pioiest, 
or was it that they attached no importance to the Simon Commission ? (Laughtei) 

The President : Why flog a dead horse ? Is it worth while to raise a discussion 
now ? 

Munshi Ishwar Saran : Three members of the Standing Finance Committee 
protested against the grant. 1 wish to record a protest in this House, though 1 know 
wc can't vote Government down. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh joined in the protest, even though it was only to flog a 
dead horse 

Dr Suhrawardy : The horse is alive and kicking too. (Cheers). 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : In your personality it may be alive. (Laughter), 
So far as others are concerned, this must be protested against as the Commission has 
been boycotted by every honourable men both inside and outside this House. 

Sir George Schuster, replying, pointed out that there was no demand at all 
included for the Statutory Commission ; therefore the Commission's name was not 
mentioned. (Laughter). 

When the motion was put to the vote, there were still a few dissentients but a 
division was not pressed for. The House was adjourned. 

DiscuMion on tbe Railway Budget 

19 th, FEBRUARY: —There was a dull atmosphere when the House met on this 
day. The only business on the agenda was the discussion on the Railway budget. 
Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi initiated the debate 

He complained against the shortness of time allowed for studving the v^duminous 
Railway Budget. He criticised the railwav administration for abandoning the project 
of the Dacca-Aricba Railway although they admitted that it would be a paying 
concern. 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas said that the Railway Budget was by no means 
a brighter performance than th» gloom and depression that prevailed around. He cri¬ 
ticised the scheme of Indianization which he said had been niggardly carried out. The 
state-owned railway could not afford to maintain racial discrimination He criticised 
the administration of the Bei gal North-western Railway and asked them to look more 
to the convenience of the passengers. 

Mr Kelkar said that the Railway Budget was a routine budget. It had no features 
to show. The only good feature was the non-undertaking of any ambitious railway 
construction project. 

Mr. Vidyasagar Panday suggested that the Budget should be presented in the 
autumn session of the Assembly and that non-* fflciaJ members should form them¬ 
selves into different committees dealing with diflcrent aspects of the .Budget so that 
nothing could escape unnoticed. 

bir Hugh Cocke regretted that some projects had to be cut down owing to short¬ 
ness of funds. 

Mr. Ainarnath Dutt criticised the railway administration for their indifference 
to Trade Unions and amelioration of labour conditions. He complained against 
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racial discriminition so glaringly in eviJiiiice in providing third class reserved cona- 
pirrmrnis lo A )glj-In li ioa ail I Eur I 13 . lie aEo biouglit to the nonce of the 
Hou-^e atlnlicr.iuon of loo I Vc n iors of ihe railway. 

Dr. Ziauddin plea led for ihe separ*iioii of Railway Finances irom Central 
Finance, lo provule more cornforis lo passengers and lo pi os cii e lailway offirers if 
they pill in more passengers in a compartnieiit than what it could ordinary 
acc onimoclaie. 

Ram 111 llriday Naili Ku* ziii brought to the notice of the J-Iouse the ids advantages 
and tliscoiiifoiIS whicii the p.isseig^.rs iravtlling by ihc 15 . i\ K i.xptilence. He 
also askeil the Railway Meinbur lo make belter piovisioiis for the cducaiiou of rail¬ 
way eniploNCcs 

Col Gi Iney ih inki I the Ridwiy Member on the budget he jrrestntcd 
considering the 'ra Ic dcpiibsion aioLiml He ciiiu ised ilie itviseil rate ol p.iy and 
sill ill i w I : 1 livi ig wi’, 3) 1:41 la I evj i In ii laa coal 1 not live oa it how could 

the,^ e\'»eci Anglo-l idii is 10 subsist on Mien jiiy. 

Mr H R Mo Iv s 11 i Hint lb'cneeiless and colourless bii iget damped the zeal 
of membt,rs lo ask fir new pt»j CiS 

Mr II D.is con letniied tile r iilway ad nims*ta'ion for the manner in which they 
were carrying oni the cjeciuni ol sinkcts m ilic Li 1 P Railway Iroin iheir qnarieis. 
He uon leieo how the txpcnluurc lud gone up by i.S croies when the iiuons 
remained sta lo.i.iry. He wa^ nfinid that they wnuld have 10 suggest the appoint¬ 
ment of a ConiiiMive for rciienchinent 

Mr. Moiainiia l Ynkiib (rmcisel ilie E. I R. ainhonties for their antag)nism 

towi Is i I i Jir tj n ) u ei/e 1 v v, 1 ' lec ;»ir-i i. 1 >1, iiu ij.i il lin s an I also pleaded 

for adequate represent.itioii of .ML’.slitns on ihe s .iff 

Miinshi I-sliw.ir S.irm uaniidiok.iow \vheihcr Government would pnrch.isc the 

A. R R and the 1) N VV R. as couiracis of these r.nlv\a)s word 1 ixpiie shordv. 

Mr G»>a Rias.id associ.ited uiih ihose who compi.iiueo ot l.tck ol nine lot s'udy* 
mg ihe radw.iy budget ai d siigge-led c'l.uiges m the nine i.ible 10 «ivoi 1 ovi..icrowJing, 

Sir Geoige R-uny m rcpi> siul iliai ihtlciL.nl r-iiiwM\s v\eie looking into w.igcs. 
of tlieir employees Asicgiris Incic ol nine lor s u i> n.g me budget i'e said ihe 

mailer wouKiengige his .nieuiion but itiouli noi be prese.i cj in il.e autann 

session uniil the Ijovci nme.ii of liidia Ai t was amcnded. Vs reg irds ovucrowni.ig 
of third class cotnp.irniKnis he said ih.ii mey were taking a ccnaUi .is to wl ere 
overcrowding took pki. e .ml l.ien diLy woui 1 be c.iriyiiig oiii lelonns wuh a view 
to avoid overciovv ling As r-gitds unsyinp.nl.ci c ueanne.ii ol r nlw.lys towards 
consmuiiond labour u nons ho tjvOrge R.iiny s.ii i i iai he won! 1 look i.uo it As 
rcg'rds purchasing coup my ni.iiigel i oiw.iys he sat I tiuii ilie piojsci w.is uii ler 
exannnaiion and until ihe cN.mnuinon was over he coul I not mike a tin d slalclnep^ 
'liiefintn i.il .ispect w.is .il’.o i nporianu fne li N. vV. Kly ,iione w mid coat 12 
millions, I’iie ijovei nin..nL woiil f n )i, however, let slip any oppoiiu.iuy oi patchasing 
railways. The H msc then a Ijouraed. 

Police Guard in Assembly—President’s Triumph 

20th FEBRtJAUY .—Rune ually at 11 lormal business was resumed m the \sscmbly. 
Inierpellaii.'ii took over twenty miuuies. As sO.»ii as the iiiterpeliano is were over the 
President inf irnie I ihe House that he hii <1 coinmu icanon to mike and le.iJ a 
Idler from the Viceroy yielding the w loie d.eni m 1 w.iicli tie Riesicleul had been 
making on beh.ill ol the Chair. Ihe House iisictied lO die staiemeni wim r-ipi atten¬ 
tion and complete sileucC prevailed. The lodovving IS the text ol Rresident 1 aid's 
siaierneni:— 

“I have a communication from His Excellency the Viceroy which, it is my duty, 
to read to the House, it is as follows.— 

‘Dear Mr Riesi le it,—.\rier ciiscussio.is I have recently bad with yourself, the 
Leatler of die Opposition anl die Le.i eis of other p.iriies in the Assembly I a 11 in 
a position, on behalf of ilie Government, to coin'iiuuu a'e to vou their propos iis for 
the solution of the diffi uliy ih.it has .inseu in the ho,m ihii these in ly prove a basis 
of working agreement 01 conve.ition on m itiers lately in dispute. 

cannot doubt that you and all non-oliicial members of the Assembly have only 
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the same purpose in this matter as the local Government and the Government of 
India viz., to be satisfied that adequate protection is secured for the President and 
members of the Assembly while in discharge of their duty and if an agreement c.m 
be reached upon practical means to secure this pu^piise and means adopted proved 
adequate for its attainment, discussion of the general principles upon which agree- 
meiii might be more diflfiiuli need not arise. 

‘I deal first with the question of securing of protection in what are known as the 
inner piecincis. In reg^trd to this Government would propose to depute to the service 
of the Assembly a senior police officer who would be responsible to the President for 
regulating all malleis relating to the proicction of vhe Assembly within the inner 
precincts For the purfr>se of the Assembly duty this offici r might be designated as 
the Watch and Ward Officer of the Assembly 

‘In any case in which special experience of the deputeil officer might lead him to 
think that precautions approved by the President were inadeqiiite, u should be open 
to him to consult his superior officer in the Police Department and if such officer 
shares hts opinion he should so report to the President who would forward the leport 
with his obseivaiions to the Governor-General-in-Council in order that an opporiuniiy 
should be afforded to the authorities concerne<l to confer with, and in the spirit of the 
convention, to advise the Piesi lent upon the matter In an immediate emergency where 
such circulation wms nor possible or when the Officer was unable to take instructions 
of the President, the Officer would be at liberty to take such action in virtue of his 
powers as the police officer as Ins knowledge of emergency appeared to him to render 
necessary and in such cases it would be assumed that he does so with the consent of 
the President. 

‘The Government fuither recognises the general desire among members of the 
Assembly that the requisite protection should he secured through Assembly establish¬ 
ment and will ho ready to co oi>craie in the early esuiblishment of a staff of suitable 
quality for this purjiose Tins st.tfF woul 1 be a part of Assernblv establishment subject 
to the control of the Presitlent exercised through the deputed Officer and could wear 
such uniform as the President, on behalf of vhe Assembly might direct. Until the 
special stiff referied to above can he haruglit into existence, the (Government will place 
at the service of the Assembly and tin Icr or lers of the deputed Officer suck police 
as may be required. Such police might, if so desred, be distinguished by the wearing 
of a special armlet at the discretion of the President. 

‘Should this arrangement be acceptable to the Asaemhly, the Government will 
arrange to depute a suitable offiv-er as suggested above to be at your disposal 
forthwith for the pinpise named and I understand that you will then without delay 
take steps in i oiisultation with the Secretary 10 the Legwiaiive Assembly and the 
deputed Offi:er to recruit the lequisne viermanent staff If, as 1 trust, these proposals 
commend themselves to you an 1 the Assembly, I am able to say, on behalf of my 
Government, that they would view the arrangement embodied in them as adequate 
substitute for the system which has hitherto been ni force 

‘As regards the outer precincts of the Assembly the matter may be examined 
further and meanwhile the Government of India will instruct the local Government 
that all orders issued to the police within the outer precincts of the Assembly sector 
shall be framed with the approval of the President acting on the advice of the local 
Government. 

‘I greailv hope that with good will on both sides the arrangement that, on behalf 
of the Government of India, I have here outlined, may furnish means of solving the 
unfortunate deadlock which has caused mcoiivemence to the members of the House 
and has been a matter, as I believe, or equal concern to the Government and the 
Chair.** 

President's Acceptance 

After reading out the Viceroy’s letter the President made the following state¬ 
ment :— 

‘•Honourable members are aware of the difference on this matter which arose 
between the Government and myself and I hope that the arrangement outlined in His 
Excellency’s letter will prove to be a satisfactory solution of them. Withou entering 
into a discussion of the legal aspects of the question, the Government have now propo- 
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sed the establishment of a convention which offers means of resolving the immediate 
diffi<'ulty with which we were concerned and which, I trust, provides a permanent work¬ 
ing basis for the future. On behalf of the House I accept ilie arrangement in the 
same spirit as that in which it has been put forward and as the conveii ion, which 
will now be established, provides adequately for the exercise of the aiuhoriiy by the 
Chair. I am glad to say that I shall always welcome and be gin led on mailers affect¬ 
ing the security of this House by the considered advice which the auihoniies con¬ 
cerned may tender to me. As the mam question is now settled I accordingly hereby 
direct that the galleries be reopened on and fiom Monday, February 24, 1930 and 
passes be issued to visitors in the usual mannei.** 

The President had hardly conrknled his observations when Mr. Arthur Moore, 
who had vacated his seat on the European benches and sit aloof from his colleagues 
and countrymen, rose excited auvl sud :—Mr Presuient, I have. 

The President asked if it was a point of order. 

Mr. Moore, :—No, Sir, I wain to l>e heard 

Mr, Suhrawardi : —Yes The Viceroy says he hopes that the scnlcment will have 
the approval of the House. 

'1 he President said that the members were not enmled lo make observations on 
the statement. If they were dissatisfied w nh ilie manner in winrh the proceedings 
of the House were conducted, they had ihe course o])en 10 therr^ of a vote of emsure. 
The Hon’ble Mcmbtr had a section of the House which possdilv shared his views 
and that section would get from the Chair every facility for expressing ns views in 
a proper manner. 'J'his was not the time to make any observations At this Mr. 
Arthur Moore got more excited and shouted : “Sir, I would be heard ; I have a right 
to be heard." There were cries of ‘kirdcr." 

Income Tax Bill Passed 

On the House settling down to the normal state the Income T^ix Bill was passed 
without disscussion. 

An amendment on clause ii moved bv Mr Gaya Prasad .Singh was accepted by 
the Government. Section 66 sub-station (2) of ilie pr^*seni Act jnescribes a per od 
of only ‘one month from the passing of an order under sernf>n 31 ot seciion 32’ for a 
reference to the High Court. But Mr. Cny.\ Ikasad Singh's amendment was dial 
such a reference could be made to the High Court ‘wiihin 60 da\ s of the date on 
which he is served with a notice of an order under secnon 31 or secoon 32’ Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singh pointed out in his speech the ambiguiiy of the present law' on 
the point and the shortness of 'he time allow'ed, .Sir George Schuster on behalf of 
the Government accepted the amendment which was passed by the House. This 
change effected a great improvement in ilie law\ 

Canionment House Accommodaiion Bili, 

There was however a lengthy discussion on the Army Secretary’s motion for con¬ 
sideration of the Cantonment House Accommodation Bill He )5oint«.d out that the 
deputation of the All India Caiuonmeiiis’ Associanon which waited on his piedecessor 
had approved of the provisions of the Bill. Pandit Kunzru regaidcd ti'e Bill, particular¬ 
ly Clause 6, as a direct aitack on the rights of houst^-owners He r.*mpl.tintd that 
the Government's intern ion was to exercise autocr.idc powder to take possession of 
houses in cantonments Already there was a kelmg that the Government did not 
want any Indian to live in cantonments. Clause 6 only (onfirmed that feeling. 

Maulana Shafi Daudi and Maulvi Mahomed Y.tkub opposed Clause six which 
would be a great hardship to house-owners. 

Dr. Moonje thought that the present law was ample. No case had been made out 
for the Bill. Mr. Mocly said that if it was ih^ Governmmu’s in'cniion to get at the 
owner who was not a bonaficle owner then the present bill was defeciive to attain that 
object. The Army Secretary denied that the bill coniempl ited an invasion of the rights 
of owners. House-owners undoubtedly had fenain rights which the Bill lully 
safeguarded, but Military Officers also had certain rights wdiich it was intended by 
Clause six to safeguard. It was not possible for the Government to build a house 
for every officer. 
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The House divided on the Clause which resulted in a tie, there being 39 on either 
side. The President gave his cast if g vote against the Clause as it was a new clause. 

The Army .Secretary informed the House that the Government did not wish to 
proceed with ihe Bill at the present stage. 

Mr Moore Snubbed by President 

After concliKion of the business on tlie agenda and before adjourning the House 
the President said : ‘W have received a note fiom Mr Arthur Moore desiring to 
raise a point of order. I i^fer that this point of order is in connection with the state¬ 
ment I read before he Houve. 1 cannot allow the point of order as there is no busi¬ 
ness on the agenda no\>. The Hon’ble Member might have raised the point of order 
then 

Mr Moore : - d tried to raise a point of order but I was not permitted. 

President •—No. VVlien I asked him if he wanted to raise a point of order, he 
wanted to make observations on my statement which I disallowed. 

Mr Moore :—No, Sir, I said that I wanted to raise a point of order. 

Some members :—We heaid you and the House heard you ; you raised no point 
(if order. 

President :—a special case I will allow you to raise your point of order. 

Mr Moore :—1 am liot speaking now, Sir, on want of confidence in the Chair. I 
onlv want. 

President •—The Horrble Member must confine himself to stating his point of order 

Mr. Mtmrc :—'I’ne point of order is ibis : That the arrangement which so vitally 
afiffcts tl is House and ts accefiied bv you without consulting the House and affording 
opponuni'v to he members of 'bis House to be heard (cries of “order," “order*’. 
Some membt is : “We do not want to bear you’*). 

M’* Moore :—Are you afinid to hear what I have got to say ’ 

Mr G.iyaprasnd Singh : —You are talking wildly. 

Mr. Moote If you keep quiet and listen to what I have got to say perhaps you 
will change your muul 

President I have already ruled that the Hon’ble Member is not entitled to he 
heard. 

Mr Moore :—Are vou afraid of what I h.ave got to say. 

President •—Will the Hon’ble Member resume his seat ? 

Mr. Mooie •—I v\isb to be heard. 

President :—If he does not like the way in which the proceedings of this House 
are conrlucted, he is entitled to go out. 

Mr Moore :—I prcftr »o s»av I .am a member of this House. 

President*—The Hon’ble Member must stay under the rules and regulations of 
the House. 

Mr Moore .—Wha^ rule am I disobeying ? 

President :—You are disobeying every rule of this House. 

Mr Moore ;—No, Sir, >ou have staled that you have accepted the arrangement. 
Are we nor emiilcd to discuss it ? The flouse has heard nothing of this. Sir, I wish 
to be heard and I shall be lieard, if not to-day then to-morrow. 

iVesident •—This is no point of order. The House is not entitled to discuss a 
decision which the Chair has made Derision and authority are vested in the Chair 
under the standing orders and rules of ihis House. In deciding the question I have 
exercised the right inherent in ihe Chair and vested in it. I am not bound to consult 
the House but members are aware that I have consulied the leaders of parties in the 
House and taken them along with me all through and in the decision 1 have taken I 
have acied with their (oncuirence. The President then announced that the House 
would meet on the next day 

Voting on Railway Demands 

The day was fixed for consideration of Railway demands. 
The I’residtni called on Mr Aie who had tabled a cut for the abolitiou of ihe 
post of the Labour Men her on the Railway Board to move bis cut. The President 
ruled that other cuts which riised questions of general policy could be moved laier. 

Mr. Anet/ said that the House welcomed the creation of the Labour Member's 
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post in the belief that some effective work wou'd be done to ameliorate the condi¬ 
tion of labour. But in fact nothmjj had been done. Provision had been made for 
Rs. 58 lakh? in the last Railway Budjjet for the purpose, but until the twelfth hour 
very little effort had been made to spend the money properly. Proceeding, Mr. 
Aney said that nothing had been done for labour so far. Nor justice had been doi.e 
to the starving thousands. Their atti'ude towards Labour Unions was unsympathetic. 
In some cases they askeil Labour Unions to drive away certain pi eminent workers 
connected with ihem before they could expect patronage. 

Doctor Ziauddin said that time was short and the Labour Member could not be 
impeached if he could not ameliorate the condition of labour within such a short time. 

Mr Sharfaraz Hussain Khan said if the Member was founci’ competent there would 
be no good by abolishing the post. 

Mr. Rangiswami Ivengar said the responsibility was joint and individual and Mr. 
Hayman w is not solelv 10 bl ime 

Mr. Kelkar charged Sir George R iiny with misrepresentation of facts and taking 
vote of the House on a wrong charge when the appointment was mide. 

Mr Fazal Ibrahim Rahimu'ulla said that Mr. Aney had chosen a wrong ground as 
after admitting the competence of Mr. Hayman he could not ask for the abolition 
of the office, 

Mr Acharya opposed the cut. He thought that it was too narrow in its 
proposition. 

Dewan Chamanlal supported the rut. He said that the issue was in no sense per¬ 
sonal. The chief charge against the Railwav Board was that thev were autocratic and 
handled the 1 ibour ques'ion most incompetently. Railwivmen hid sent a depu^anon 
to Sir George Rainy in May with a list of grievances So many months had passed 
but nothing was done. A letter was sent to ihe Federation cxnlaining the action 
taken by the Railwav Board. Similarly they decided on the question of security of 
service that certain rights should he conferred on men with ten vears’ service But 
thev did not consult the workers although it concerned 800,000 men Whv could they 
not extend those rights to men with one year's service ? Dewan Chamanlal asked 
the Railway Member to state the policy of the Government towards Trade Unions 
whether it was a policy of encouragement or discouragement ? 

Col Gidney said that since the creation of the Labour Member a change had come 
over the Railway administration but the oppositions could not expect Rome to he 
built in a day. 

Sir George Rainy then rose to reply Contending Mr Kelkar that he had obtained 
the appointment of the Labour Member hv misrepresentation. Sir George Rainv read 
out his speeches on ilie occasion and said that the charge levelled against him was not 
a fair one As regards amelioration of the condition of the employees he cited 
specific instances, such as the creation of benefit fund and the ro operative credit 
society etc So far as the policy of the Government was concerned wuh regard to 
Trade Uniotis hi said that it was a policy of encouraeement and not of discouraue- 
ment and they would always trv to maintain amicable relations whereever possible. 

Mr. Aney then withdrew the motion. 

Separ.^tion of Finances 

Mr. Neogy then moved a token cut of Rs. 100 urging re-examination of the con* 
vention of separation of the railway finance from the general fi lanre. Going into 
the history of the separation of finances, be said that the question first cropped up 
i n 1899 and complaints w'cre realised at that time that railways were being starved 
i n India. The agitaiioa was responsible for many commissions and commiitees and 
in 1923 the Railway budget was separated from the general budget. Mr. Neogy next 
pointed out the anomalies under the present convention and urged that the finances 
shoulit be administered through the Finance Department. 

Sir George Rainy said that Mr, Neogy was rather under a misapprehension. 
Remarkable impiovements bad been made under the present convention and if there 
was a flaw here and a flaw there, it would not be wise to condemn the system. He said 
that before the separation the income of the Railways was 106 lakhs a year while 
five years after the separaiion the income rose to 972 lakhs, in other words nine 
times more. Sir George had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 
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22nd, FEBRUARY: —Resuming his arijnurned speech on this ^ay, 
Sir Georsre pointed out that, viewed from whichever point of view, 
it could not he stated that the results of the separation of railway finance 
bad been such that the conven’ion mijjht be scrapped He could not accept 
the view that, bv doing awav with the convention, every wrong wonl 1 be put right 
as if by the magic wand It would be diffi iik to formulate a scheme in which the 
whole railway adminis’raMon could fif in Moreover, it would he impossible to decide 
at a time when constitutional changes were to be made, and till they knew what the 
financial position of Governnjent as a whole wmuld he. The question of making any 
dras'ic change must, therefore, await the Reforms Meanwlule, however, the 
defects in the working of t^e convention might be examined so as to ensure a salutary 
financial control. A suggestion had been made in this connection that good and 
useful advice might he obmined if a railway expert were brought from another counry 
utith experience of the management of the railway svs»em. Rut he was really 
convinced that separation nf some kind or other was essential if they were to get a 
commercial management of the railways and a successful administration Concluding, 
the Railway Member said that if the snggesMon of appointing a special expert to 
examine the working of the <-enaration convention in certain aspects commended 
Itself to the House, then Government wouhl agree to it 

Sir Purshottamdas Thahtrdr/s generally agreed with the Railway Member and 
commended the suggestion of it vl irg ex?>ert advice He affitmer? that the separation 
of railwav finance had been beneficial to the railways and the countrv It had been 
worked for nearly six vears during which time it worked well on the whole. In fact 
Slate manageme»>t of railways meant the separation of railway finance from the 
general finance of the country At the same time wavs and means must be devised 
to remedy the various defects He felt that the w'ojking and enquiry by the special 
committee of the House must be continued with a view to securing that healthy 
control from the Finance Department which was possible even under separation. 
Separate railway finance enabled the Assembly to have a better sav on the capital 
and revenue expenditure of railways than before 1924. The Assembly must have 
patience before urging the enure scrapping of the convention. '1 he only serious de* 
feci he noticed since the separation of the convention was the surreptitious manner in 
which the Kalvan Power Scheme was carried out de'-piie the fact that it was turned 
down by the Railway Finance Committee. Sir Pur'^hottamdas Thakutdas reiterated 
the demand for assinance that Government would take over the management of the 
B. and N.W. Railwav w^ en the contract expired in December 1931 

Ml. K. C. Rot/ paid a trihiue to Sir George Sri user's impartial handlirg of men 
and matters in the Public Accounts Committee meetings The Railwav Board was 
the most effiident unit of the adminis’raiion He regretted that Sir George Rainy 
had adopted delaying tactics in postponing the review of the convention. The House 
would not be satisfied wub the Commerce Member's decision. Dual control was 
unhealthy and the Finance Member Install interest in the railway budget. The 
posinon of ilie Financial Commissioner had no paraPel in the annals of the Govern* 
inent of India. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed raid that the tax paver's interest were not looked after. 
Regarding the Kalyan Power House, the Kangra Valley Railway and Lucknew 
Station, all were done during the separation period. 

Mr. B. JDas said that he wa? now convinced that separation resulted in cx+ra- 
vagance. If it was argued that there was no real separation except in accounts, then 
It was easy to reverse the decision s’x vears ago V’hv should the whole country 
snfTjr for the follies of Sir Malcolm H nicy regarding the construction of the Kangra 
Railway? He pointedly asked what the non-offi. ial members of the separation 
convention committee had done since their appointment to it. They had been 
peacefully sleeping and that had suited Mr Parsons all right. The Lee concessions 
were never meant to benefit railway officers Yet their benefi's had been extended 
to them. Finally, Mr. Das was of opinion that the Agents of Railways should not 
have powers to sanction schemes if they cost over ten lakhs. 

Mr Parsons^ Financial Commissioner, agreed with Mr. Das that there should he 
one member to deal with the technical matters of railv\ay administration. From his 
own experience Mr. Parsons found it difficult to speak for all the actions of the 
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Railway Department and yet conduct the work of the Financial Commissioner. He 
told Mr Roy that the Acworth Committee contemplated the emancipation of railway 
m.inngt-mcMit from tlie c *ntrnl of the Finance Department. Strictly speaking, there 
had not been that full separation, but only a heparation of accounts The budget 
was really oiiC and undivided sill ihriigh presented separately for railwa)sand 
general administra'ion Mr Paisfins, continuing, inbirmed Mr Roy that the 
Railway Department was bound to consult the Fnanre Department on any matter 
afftcnng the ge? oral wavs and means and the position of# the Government of India, 
and in pranice the duty of seeing that this consuhaiiqii did take place, fell on the 
Fmanrial Commissioner 

Asked by Mr Roy whether in matters of difference between him and the Finance 
Department he had the right ofairevs to the Governor (itneral, Mr Faisons said 
that if the matter related to the Railway l^epariment the Chief Commissioner had 
the right of access on ir. 

Mr Anotf, as a n ember of the Convention Committee, informed the House that 
the Committee found many diffiruhies It met thitre and had to discuss many 
points. Ir de( ided to frame the terms of reference and also prepared seventeen 
points and appointed a suh-cominuiee to go into them This was in Maich last. 
Since then the siih-commmee met once in Bombay hut a disrusston arose on the 
point whether there wis any struement on behalf of ih.e Railway Hoard before the 
Simon Commission ind if so what si md was iriken legardmg the constitution il 
s’atus of the railv\avs But no information was vouchsafed No further meeting 
of the siii) ronirnittee was held ])ending the reuirn f>f Sir George Schuster from 
Engliiul Mr Atuy agreed to the necessity foi a review of the convention but not for 

S''Tai)ping If. 

Mr Kun\ni urged tlie sub commitiee to meet and re)^ort without avoidable delay. 
He \v nted to know how the Chn f Commissioner came under the Financial Comrnis- 
siOMCi in anv mailer His function should be that of the financial advl^er and no 
more The House had been told th»t (he Government wete ‘•tul considering the 
cjmstion of ti nure of the Financial Commissioner. He insisted that the successor 
of Mr Parsons must be an Indian in accordance with the promises made in the 
Assembly, cspecitlly by Sir Basil Blackett, ihat the scales be Icacied on the side of 
an Indian. 

Mr. Neogy’s motion was lost without division. 

Local Grievances 

Discussions on other railvvav demands which came next tended towards expres¬ 
sion of minor or loc d grievances Mr. Neogv, for instance, quoted three cases in 
which p.issengeiF had to go to ih.e corn’s in order lo vindicair* their rights. 

Other m'-rn'iers complairu d of incivility to the traveling public. 

Sir George Rainy promised to address the Agents of Railways lo go into such 
cases whenever ma le. 

Mr. B Das wiihrlrew another cut relating to the fnliirc of the Railway Boar<l to 
settle the G I P. sinke on the ground thai the Railway Member promised to receive 
a deotita'ion iif the R nlwaymen’s Fed»"ration 

Mr B Das complained of the paucity of railway lines in Oiissa ; hut Mr. Parsons 
explained that the naiure of the country there was such that railways w’ere unremu- 
naraiive. 

Pai'city of Mussalmans in Railways 

Some heat was imported into the discussions when Mr Ghuznavi brought in the 
question of paucity of Mussalmans in railway services. He quoted laigely from the 
last a Imimsrr rtion report of the railways aid maintained that in many superior 
services the percentage was not even two He indignantly asked what had happened 
lo ilm promise 'hat thirty three percent of the appointment would be given to minori¬ 
ties WIS he to nn<Ierstand that the Mussalmans were so few in the coumry as to 
jnsnfv this miserable percentage ? Except in the Nnr'h-Wesl Railway, the si'uation 
evervwhcre else practically weighed in favour of the Hindus and others but not the 
Mussalmans. 

Mr. Anwarul Azim objected to the Government policy of hide and seek. 
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Mr. Haymnn pointed out that .seventy-five per cent of Indianisatiou was very 
nearly reached. Mahomed.ans did appear for this superior services but dul not pass 
sufficiently high to secure lob-*. The policy of the Railway Hoard was to promote to 
aflrninis^raiive appointments the best available men irrespective of semoriiy. Hut in 
no case was Mahomed ms supersede I in this process Those affected were Hindus, 
Europeans or Anglo-Indians On the other hand, the RaiU.iy Board went out of 
their way to select a Mahomed.in as the Chief Medical Officer for the East Bengal 
Railway because he was a^i able officer. 

Mr. Haym.in had not fimsl^ed when the Assembly adjourned till 24th. 

l^ssEMHLv Galleries Opened. 

l! 4 th. FEBRUARY: —After thirty three diy;»’ gh) un the j^allenes of the \ssembl)' 
looked cheerful with a niMib-r of visitors Mr li i)ii»war Ali, Assistin' Supennten- 
dent of Police was appointed lemjmrarily as Waicii .in I Ward Officer .in-d w is looking 
after the arrangemenis from ten in tlie morning Altogether, there were nineteen 
offi ials witli blue colouretl at inlets hearing the wor Is “W Hi \V Legisl itive A'»semhly" 
to disunguish them from tlie or liniry polu e who were ponied in the oiiicr precincts 
Ten out of the nineteen were those s» lected by tlu* President and nine had 
been lent by the 1 olice Deparfmi m O.ily two policemen in uniform, but with 
armlets, were seen in the galleries. 

Resuming his reply to Mi (ilmznavTs question regarding paucity of Mussalmans 
in the Riilway service, Mr ILtifnidii jioinied out iliat with ihe limited number 
of posts and with the Innite I number of v.ic.mcies the increase of Muslim percentage 
coul 1 not liave been higher 

Interrut^nons and interjections connnucil and Mr. H.ivman letorted : “We shall 
not be gmlty of superseding the cl uins of men of oilier cominuiiiiies with a long 
servK e (Col Gidney : Hear, He.ir) 

Mr Hayman maintained iliai he was hopeful that the rate of progress of Muslim 
proportion would be fister in future and assure I the House that me miner wojid 
be discussed with the Agents in Govcriimeni stnctly adlicretl to the 

resohnion reluiug to one-third of the lecniitmeni from the minoruies He then 
tea 1 out letters from the Agents showing their diffi nines in recruiting and jiromisecl 
to issue instructions to the officcis responsible for miking the appoiirments to keep 
in . iiid ilie policy undcilying the resnlui on Hut iio.iiing could be done which 
woul I be tantimouiit to injustice to the other commumties. 

VIi Glia', nafar Ah regretted that Mr. Hayman’s speech was disappointing. 
Unless there w.is a defini e oidcr from the R.ill way Ho.inl that for a number of years 
recruitment would be only from the minoritv commimines the existing position 
roul 1 not be reciffied. He desenbed the Ageing’aiiiiu le .is hostile an .1 msulnng. 
From personal exjierience he rem.iiked that u was very easy to get an hour s iniet- 
view with the Viceroy but one couM not even get an a^.ccss 10 an Agent and even 
if access w.as obmineil it would be only for three nunuics 

Mr. Abdul Maun Choudhunj (Independem) ciuicised the fundamental rules 
framed by the R.nlway Boanl reganiing the a|>poiniinenis 10 the services and said 
that these were such as to prevent the MalnHiied.ins from coming in The Maho- 
rnedans did not want sjiecial piivileges, but dire jUbiice. 'Ihe M.'ihomeclans were 
sought after by Government in limes of trouble like the boycott of tlie bimon Com¬ 
mission but weie kicked off after the trouble w.is over. 

Munshi laivar Saran (Nauon.ihsi) uigeu M.ihomcdans to join in securing Indiani- 
sation and if that was achieved then 11 would be time to have a ]Toj)ortional distri¬ 
bution He criticised Mr. Ghaznalar Ah's snggesiion that ajipomiments for a 
number of yc.irs should be only from the minoiiiy comnninuy. 

Sir Ziilfilar M/», leader of the Central Muslims, quoted figures from several 
brandies of the railways for the last three )e irs and said : “You cannot deny that 
the claims of the Mahomedans have been denied at tlie altar of fetish. If efficiency 
W.IS to be the sole test then why not take only Europeans wlio were certainly more 
efficient than Indians—Hindus or Mahomedans.*’ 

Col. Crawford stood for justice being conceded to the minorities, but pointed out 
that Mr. Hayman’s speech was very conciliatory and satisfactory. He suggested 
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that Government should go out of its way and secure by advertisement and other 
means Mahomedans m required nii nbers to redress ilic inequility. 

Mr. Ahdal Iliijr (IiKieiJeiideui) sii 1 that he was on tne war path an 1 while in 
favour of Indiamsation, was opposed to “Hinduisaiion". If they accepted the 
assurance of Munshi Iswar baran to let Iiulianisauun be completed, and then the 
claims of Muss limans would be considered, he lelt there would never be an adequate 
rcpiesentriijon of his community in the services Government announcement to 
appoint Muslims as staff officers showed that Non-Muslims did not treat the Mussal- 
mans fairly. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malatitja, supporting the motion, felt that Mussalmans had 
not been treaie I fairly in the services. He regretted communal bitterness was 
mporied into the debite, but ask^d the Government to take strong action against 
anyone who had been showi ;g communil bia:> in the matter of reciuitment. The 
integrity of public seivice required a full iiivebtigaiion of any complaint of com¬ 
munal bias. 

Mr M A Jinnah felt that the motion had far-reaching effects. He held that 
there must be so ne cause responsible fir the appilling figures of moslems in the 
services Year after ^ear they had been pressing Goveriiinem to take action and still 
mailers stood very mu( h where they were some years ago He learcLl that there 
was a definite polu y that Government were behind the paucity of Moslems in the 
services The present [lolky left a grievance in the minds of the Mussalmans that Gov¬ 
ernment knew iliai the Hindus vvouid always stand for ihe best man for the job or the 
police of the survival of the fitiest and thereby would not have much sympathy with 
the Mnssalmins. Tlie result w.is that Mussa'inans 1 oked to Governmem for pro¬ 
tection an 1 olc isionally Goveinineni threw a few crumbs to them. All this widened 
the communal gulf and created commu ial bitterness He stood for efficiency, but 
compeliMve cyammation ilid not always produce the best results. Pie approved 
Pandit Malaviya's observations 

Mr. Ghuznavi wanted to withdraw his motion in view of the assurance of Sii 
George Rainy and Mr Hayman. But many Mahomedan members objected. The mo- 
t on tor leave however to withdraw wis carried by forty-three against tweniy-six votes. 

The naiionrJisis as a party remained neuinl as also Mr. Jumah and Mr. Mahom¬ 
ed Y.tkub. bir Zulfiqir AIi Khan was cheered when after considerable hesiiaiion he 
went and voted against the wididrawal. 

Dacca A rich a Schp:mk 

Moving a cut to raise the question of the Dacca-Aricha Railway Mr. Ghuznavi 
said that the leceni visit of Sir Gecrge Schuster to Lon lo i had something to do 
with the pos'po lemeni the project He ih »ught that the Inchcripe Company must 
have persuaded him to plead for financi.il difficulty. 

Mr. Meogy cliarg;d the Bcng il Chamber for having uttered lies in their letter 
to the Government of India. 

Sir G Kaiiiy—I have sai I we shall soon undertake the proiect 

The mjtion was lost and the Assembly adjourned. 

No Reserved 3RD. Class 

2oth. FEBRUARY '.--On this day Mr K C. Neogy moved a token cut to inquire 
if Government's pi>licy to reserve third class comi»ariments lor F.i'iopeans and Ai glo- 
Indians had undergone any cl ange. 

Sir George Rainy said that the practice was dying out, but it still existed on the 
B N., N. W., S. M., E 1 and G. 1. P. Railways. Mnre ilie Bdls of Mr. Neogy and 
Aney, however, the Government of India had reconsidered the matter and decided 
that the practice of such reservation should be eninely abolished on all State railway 
by the entl of 1930 and that Company maniged railways should also be advised 
accor lingly. Mr. Ne )gy thereupon wiilulrcw ihe cut. 

Mr. B. Das raised the question of tne reduction of rates and fares, especially on 
the B N. Railway. Ihe House rejected the motion alter Mr. Parsons explained that 
the B. N. Railway had given the lead in the matter of reduction of rates and 
fares, but the Board could not urge for a further reduction due to the present 
financial position of railways. 
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Board At Fault 

Munshi Iswir Saran next brought up the question of racial discrimination in 
railway services and, quoting figures, felt that either the Railway Board was incom- 
petenc or it wis insincere m the mitter of giving effect to the policy of Indianisation. 

Dr B. S. Moonjee wanted equal opportunities for all. He felt that the present 
system of recruitment which was based on racial and communal discrimination 
shouli be done away with and replaced by efficiency tests. 

Mr F izil Raliimiuoofa wanted equil distribution of services between all classes 
of His Majesty's subjects anW if there was any paucity of candidates he suggested 
establishment of advisoryfcouncils. 

Revd Chatierji pointed out that there was racial discrimination in providing 
educa'ional ficihties to the children of Kailway employees. 

Sir George Riiny, replying, stated that Government had drawn up a scheme 
which would afford assis'ance to the employees to get their children educated in 
primary an! muldle courses. He was personally not satisfied with the proposal 
and wanted to include the High School course The financial aspect of his 
suggestion was being examined, but in the meanwhile the Railway Board would go 
on with the original scheme. Sir George Rainy made it clear that there would be 
no racial tliscnmination for employees who had been recruited after February 1 , 
1929 but wh itever privileges any com'Tuniiy enjoyed in the railway service before 
that date would remain The Board was adverse to undertaking a programme of 
establishing schools all over the railway-, but if they were convinced that the 
establishment of schools was cheaper than giving assistance they would seriously 
con-.ider the suggestion. 

Considerab e hear .vas generated when Col. Gidney spoke on the subject. He 
said that during tlie pas' five years, out of 52,646 appointments filled on the Railways, 
Anglo Indians got only 672 which worked our to I2 per cent. Was there any vestige 
of racial discrimination m that ^ 

The President told Col Gidney that he had not permitted other members to 
attack Anglo-Indians as ihe member was in a minority, but if he wi.shed to open 
himself to attack it was his look-out. 

Mr Y ikub : Are you an Indian or a European ? 

Col. Gi liiey : I am an Indian but you won’t arlmit me. 

Mr. Yakub .m l Mr Chetty : Why do you sit in the European ground ? Col. 
Gidney : That’s my bussincss. 

Mr. Kelkar ; Government make a distinction between Indians and Anglo-Indians. 
Have you objected to that ? 

Col Giilney : I take what I get. So would you (Laughter), You are envious 
of the four thousand important jobs we Anglo-Indians have earned by loyal and 
pairioiic work It wouM not be possible for the railway administration in the country 
to be run without our work, specially when they are faced with strikes. When these 
men retire you can occupy the dead men’s shoes, but don't kick them out. Now, I 
want a clear statement of policy from Government. 

Pandit Hridayanath Kunzuru confined his remarks to discrimination in Jamalpur 
wotkshops in respect of Sunday allowances, quarters etc , and asked what effect has 
been given by the company-managed Railways to the circular of the Railway Board 
for the removal of racial discrimination. 

Mr. Amarnaih Dutt described hviw racial discrimination has been perpetuated in 
matter of railway construction in Bengal. 

Dr. Ziauddin was not for pulling down the privileges but for giving equal oppor¬ 
tunities to others. He urged the Railway Board to run their educational institutions 
for Indians. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar describing the Anglo Indian as merely facing both ways wanted 
him to throw his lot with the Indian. Then only he would be treated on a footing 
of equality with the Indians. 

Mr Hayman, in winding up the debate, pleaded guilty to the charge of racial 
discrimination in practice in Railway workshops and on company-managed railways. 
But in the last eleven months, he had got compiled all \he references to racial discri¬ 
mination from Assembly debates and newspapers The Government had now formu- 
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lated a set of new rules which are only waiting the consideration of the railway 
advisory council. He assured the House that when these ru es were put into opera¬ 
tion there will be no complaint of discrimination either in theory or in practice. He 
also told the house his intention to persuade the Agents of different railways, whom 
he expected to meet next, in the matter of speedier Indianisaiion. His past efforts 
so far have been successful for he succeeded in persuading the Agent of the B. N. 
R. to appoint three Indians in the Mechanical Transport Department. He promised 
to call for papers in case of Sund-iy allowances and jusnce. Mr. Hayman 
announced that the policy of the Railway Botrd now was lo recruit men on the test 
of efficiency and seniority and not on communal or rac» 5 al grounds. Mr Hayman 
was still speaking when it struck five and the President .applied the guillotine after 
which all the demands were passed without division 1 he Assembly then adjourned 
till the 27th. 

CANTONMENT HOUSING AND OTHER BILLS 

27 th. FEBRUARY :—After some formal business on this day the House 
agreed on the motion of the Army Secretary to the p.assage of the Cantonment House 
Accommodation Bill but without Clause 6 which by the casting vote of the Presi¬ 
dent had been deleted. 

The Assembly passed on to the Finance Mcmbci’s motion of the Bill amendiny 
the Iftrofne Tax Bill permitting reduction of p.iyments like bonus, commission etc. 
from employers* income as business expense. 

The ln3olv*'ncy Bill was also passed and the Com})ani(>a Act A/nevdment Bill pro- 
viding for appointment of local accountancy boards was refeirecl to a Select Com¬ 
mittee 

The Railways Bill 

Discussion centered round Sir George Rainy's motion for consideration of the 
Railways Bill as amended by the Select Committee. The Hill applies ihe Washington, 
and Geneva conventions about hours of labour on railways. A sixty hour week way 
fixed in the bill, but the Select Committee pointed out that the Government had 
under investigation the question of reducing the hours to low’er thin fifiysix for those 
railway servants whose duties were specially arduous and involved cominuous concen¬ 
tration. Sir George Rainy emphasised ihat the Government du. not coi*slder that the 
maximum hours of work were the reasonable hours of work He allude I to ilic appoint¬ 
ment of supervisors w'hose work w'ould be useful for they w'ould report to the Govern¬ 
ment of India not only cases which involved a breach of ihe law bur those in winch the 
condition of things required improvement. 

Mr Kelkar, a member of the Select Committee, who had signed the report in 
view of the promises made by the Government of special invesngaiion to reduce 
hours of work to fifty six repeatedly asked why the Government of India took ten 
years to give effect to the conventions He wanted definite assurance that the 
Government were definitely working in the direction to give effect to iheir promise. 

Dewan Chamanlal thought that Mr. Kelkar should have demanded such assu¬ 
rance in the Select Committee itself instead of having signed the report rath' r blindly. 
It was wrong for India to have been exempted from the eight hours day as decided by 
the Washington Convention. 

Mr. Chetty : No exemption was given. 

Dewan Chamanlal said that under Article 10 India was placed on a differential 
basis of the sixty-hour week. He joined Mr. Kelkar in asking w'hy it took ten years 
for the Government of India to bring a legislation applying the Geneva and 
Washington Conventions. 

Mr. Kelkar remarked that because the Convention was lo come up for review next 
year and the Government wanted to appear before the Convention with a good record. 

Dewan Chamanlal : Exactly so. The Government want to look like angels 
before the Convention and want to make the world believe that In ii.a*s representa¬ 
tives in the Assembly have agreed to sixty hours week. This is a dangerous principle 
and we must protest against it. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty quoted Article 427 of the Treaty of Versailles recognli- 
iag the differences in climate, habits, customs and economic opportunities and 
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inrlustrial con'iition which make uniformity In conditions of labour difficult of attain¬ 
ment. That was why the ten-hour day was made a part of the Washington Conven¬ 
tion, not as a marier of fwour to Indian employers but as a matter of right. The 
United Textile Factory Workers* Association of Great Britain after conducting an 
independent enquiry in 1926 said that the workers did not work continuously for 
eight hours. Mr. Chetty warned the House of the repercussions of reducing the hours 
of work in industrial factories etc, and remarked that it was premature to plead for 
eight hours instead of ten hours. 

Mr Hiyman contended that the Government siarted applying the Washington 
and Geneva conventions in wtykshops of state-managed railways almost immediately 
after It was passed and thL was followed on company-managed railways. Now the 
Government allotted fifty rakhs for applying reduced hours of labour and seventy 
lakhs for moie quarters. Thus the Government were moving as fast as they could. 
At the same rime they should do nothing which would have a great repercussion in 
private factories. 

Mr K. C. Roy, a member of the Select Committee, supported the immediate 
consideration of the bill with a sixty-hour week from the point of view of the 
taxpayers* representative and one interested in private labour and railway efficiency 
He informed the House that if foity-eight hours labour was introduced then the 
railway surolus would be swaMowed up. He thought that railway employees in India 
were the best looked afte.»' lor, at any rate better looked after than labourers in private 
ficiories. He feartd that the standard of efficiency of railway labour had gone down 
recently. No wonder railway grievances formed a large part of the question time. 
He incidentally suggested the appointment of a railway grievances committee as was 
done in Englanrl. I he present bill was the result of careful enquiries wherein the 
committee whs assisted by Sir George Rainy and Mr. Hayman. 

The House accepted the motion for consideration of the Bill. 

Amendment for 48 Hours 

Mr. Abdul Matin CKoudliiiry moving an amendment for forty-eight hours m Clause 
two described u as the act of social justice. He did not see any reason why railway- 
men should be treated differently from postal employees who at present had thirty 
two hours week. 

Pandit Kunziu wanted to know how much extra expenditure would be incurred 
if the amendment was accepted. He urged that 111 their dealings with railwaymen 
the Government should not forget tiie human factor. 

Dr. Hyder looking at the problem entirely from a detached view point argued in 
favour of an eight-hour day. He said that shorter hours would increase efficiency 
and ihus compensate for extra expendiiurc 

Mr. Gayaprasad obiected to piecemeal lampciing with the Railway Act when the 
Ackworth Commitiee recommended wholesale revision. He regarded overworking 
in railways as a public danger as it might result in accitlent. 

Mr Sarda also supported the amendment. Dewan L hamanlal pleaded for 48 
hours in order to improve the physical, moral and intellectual well-being of workers. 
He met the argument of exfienditure by suggesting a raid on the railway reserve 
which stood at thirty-five crores. 

Sir George K.iiny said that government could not give effect to the convention 
earlier because necessary machinery were not available until the appointment of Mr. 
Havraan as the Labour Member. They could not agree to the amendment becauie 
it would involve very heavy expenditure and they would not be able to give effect 
to 48 hours principle for several years because preliminary work had still to oe done. 

The amenffment for foriy-cight hour* was rejected by forty-eight votes against 
fifteen. Other amendments were also rejected and the bill was passed without change. 

Budget for 1930—31 

The House adjourned to meet on the next day, the 28 th. FEBRUARY when Sir 
George Schuster, the Finance Member presented the Budget for The dit- 

closures made by him confirmed the gloomy forecasts in regard to duties on cloth and 
silver. Regarding the actuals of 1928-29 the Finance Member said that actual deficit 
was Rs. I 06 lakhs in place of anticipated surplus of Rs. 30 lakhs which wiped off Ks. 
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74 lakhs standing to the credit of Revenue Reserve Fund and left Rs. 36 lakhs to be 
covered still. As regards 1929-1930, the actual deficit works out at Rs. i s.6 lakhs i iste »d 
of anticipated deficit of Rs. 90 lakhs only but owing to windfall of Rs 156 lakhs der v.jd 
by Government from German Liquidation account, account of 1929-would be 
balanced. Coming to the year 1930-31 the Finance Member estimated deficit of Rg 552 
lakhs under following heads:—Reduced income under Railways, Posts and Telegraphs 
99 lakhs. Essential news services and demands 146 lakhs. Net addition to inter* st on 
dead-weight debt, 107 lakhs, Special iirovision for bonus on P,pst Office Cash certific ites 
88 laks, Increase in provision for reduction in avoidance of debt 27 lakhs. Budget 
deficit of 1929 30 90 lakhs : Total 557 lakhs. The net defi'it is Rs 552 lakhs after 
deducting Rs 5 lakhs of increac of revenue under main helids BUDGET PROPOSALS : 
(i) Reduction of export duty on rice from three annas per rnaund to two annas three 
pies per rnaund involving loss of revenue rf Rs. 30 lakhs. (2) Additional revenne 
dutv of four per cent on all cotton imports. ( ') Protective duty of five per cent with 
minimum of annas per lb. on plain grey goods against all cotton piece-goods 
fron outside United Kingdom, the protective duty to remain for three years only 
and to be reviewed by the Tariff Board before the end of that period. (4) Increase of 
excise duty on Kerosine from one anna to one and half anna anti reduction of 
import duty from two and half annas to two and quarter anna reducing marginal duty 
in favour indigenous oil from 18 and three fourth ner cent to 9>^ ner cent. (5) Incre se 
of import duty on sugar from Rs 4 8 per cwt to Rs 6 per cwt yielding Rs 180 lakhs. 
(6) Increase of income-tax by one pice per rupee on income of Rs 15 000 an 1 above 
with correspondig increase in supertax in all grides other thin flit rate of supertax 
on companies. (7) Import du»y of 4 annas per ounce on silver. The following is the 
full text of the Finance Member's speech *— 

The Finance Member's Speech 

In presenting my budget proposals this year, I intend to depart to some extent 
from the procedure which has been followed hitherto and to confine my explana¬ 
tions of the past, current and prospective conditions as far as possible, to a broad . 
descriptive statement leaving the great mass of detail of figures to bo supplied in 
the explanatory memorandum wh’ch will be circulated to Hon’blc Members, together 
with a copy of my speech. Nevertheless, it is neces-iary to give a good many 
figures in order to explain the situation and I am afraid that I have so many 
important matters to propound that it will not he possible for mo to be very brief 
and Hon’hle Members will recollect that, in reviewing the po‘^ltiol) last year, I said 
that the main question for oonMdoration in deoi ling our policy was whether the 
gap caused by the final remission of the provincial contributions in 1927 had been 
filled, or whether the time had come to recognise that it had not been filled and 
that it would be necessary to find some new source of revenue in dealing with the 
revised estimates for 1928 - 29 . I pointtHi out that the resultH for the year had been 
or were likely to be improveii by a number of fortuitous circumstances that is to 
say, a throw forward of land and customs revenue from the preceding year and an 
abnormal anticipation of salt revenue owing to speculation. I indicated that had it 
not been for these fortuitous circumstances we should have had to anticipate a 
deficit in 1928-29 and I, therefore, thought that it was clear that the gap to 
which I have referred had not been filled in that year. Subsequent eve’llts have 
re-inforced that conclusion. There was. in fact, a serious deterioration under several 
headings in the last two months of 1928 - 29 , on top of which came an exceptional 
item, namely, a heavy dron in the amount which could be credited to revenue 
from the Gold Standard Reserve, due to the neccssitv for writing down the secu¬ 
rities as a result of the raising of the Bank of England rate to f >}4 per cent in the 
middle of February last. This last item di*I not. of eoiirse. represent a realised loss 
and will, in fact, be more than made good hv extra receipts in the current year. 
As a result of these factors the jear 1928-29 actually closed with a deficit or 106 
lakhs, mstead of with the surplus of 30 lakhs anticipat'd in my revised estimate last 
year. The exceptional items of deterioration, to which I have referred, may be regarded 
as counter-balancing, to some extent, the special favourable items which I mentioned 
last year, so that, on the whole, the results of 1928-29 now appear more nearly in their 
true colours. What the result has meant to us is that, instead of being able to make an 
addition of 30 lakhs to the balance of 74 lakhs standing to the credit of the Revenue 
Reserve Fund the whole of that balance bad to be drawn upon and we were left 
with an uncovered deficit of 3 ^ lakhs. 
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Review of The Year 1930* 31 

Turning now to the re'iults for the current year l929-'t0, though I can see no 
cause for anything like perm anent pefi^inuHm for the future, thf're are many thinjra 
which have increased the difficulties of the present. Failure of rains in fome phie(8, 
excessive rains with serious flood damage in others, combined with political un»ertatn- 
ties vhich have had an iinbcttlint: rlh'ct on commerce and indnsiry have been 
factors special to India while, at the s.amc time, India has suffered from the General 
disturbance to world (f>nditioiiR caused mainly by the unprecedented stock exchanpo 
speculations in the United.Riatcs, followed bv the suddi n and sensational collapse 
in October, The speciflation was aecnm])anied t»y a hup demand for money to 
finance stock cxchanpj rrunsactionR at hifrh rates of interest, which attracted a flow 
of capital from all coiintric.s on a s«‘.ale which has hitherto been unknown!. The 
collapse seems likely to result in a period of business stagnation in America which 
has already produced a sorions fall in the prices of all commedit ics. While the effect 
of these events on the monetarv conditions in India has been apparent throuphout 
(he year under review the effect of the tall in pri(‘cs on tiade prodiiciion is only 
now bepinr.ing to be felt. I propose to revert later to the peneral economic condi¬ 
tions in India At the present statje it is only necessary to give a brief review 
of the actual trade conditions in the first nine months of this yenr. 

Balance of Trade :—The vi«-ible balance of India's traile, ineludinp private imports 
of treariire. for the nine months end'd the 3lsl Deremher 1924 w’as 41 62 crores 
apainst 39 76 crores in U) 8 and 33 07 eroics in 1927. Exports of Indian merchan¬ 
dise. however, show a deterioration of ahoiit Syi crons as romprred with last year, 
which is accounted for by a larpo drop under jute, yarns and mannfaetured 
(3 38 crore*), jute, raw and waste (2 71 crores). wheat fl. 46 crores', barley (1 58 crores) 
and hides and skins fl.36 crores). Rice exports, on the other hand, have been 
considerably more encourapinp and show an improvement of 2.51 chores, while 
exports of cotton are also sliphtly better than last year (22 crores). 

Imports of foreign men handusc also show a considerable drop as compared with 
last year (4 54 crores) which is shared bv cotion yarns and marufaetures (2.11 
crorcBi. Other yarns mamifactnres and textile f.ihrics (2 crores), iron and steel and 
manufactures tfiercof (1 30 crores) It ik satisfactory to note that imports of rice 
which amounted to 1.40 crores in the first nine nonths of last year fell to 7 lakhs 
during the same momhs of the current year althouph imports of wheat increased 
from 1*75 crores to 3.64 crores. 

Despite the fact that the fall in the exports is about twice than in imports 
the visible balance of trade has actually risen, as the net piivate imports of treasure 
also fell by 638 crores to 1812 croies, which is the lowest figure touched since 
1922-23. 

The unfavourable factors to which 1 have referred have, of course, been nflecfed 
in our budgetary results, but. on the whole, we have been f ruinate, in the sense 
that we have had certain spcmal windfalls as a result of which I can anticipate 
that the accounts for 1929-30 will close without showing a dificit. In the first 
pl.’ice we have found oiioslives, as a of the facts which I have already ex¬ 

plained, without any balance to the credit of the Revenue Reserve Fund and there¬ 
fore unable, from this source, to make good the deficit of 90 lakhs, w’hich, as the 
Hon’ble MembcTs will recollect. T had anticipated for the current y<ar. Apart 
from this the results to date indicate on balance a deterioratior. as compared with 
the hmiget estimate. While taxes on income, salt and net opium receipts indicate 
a probable improvement of 12 lakhs, there are rleterioiations under custorrs (55 
lakhs), miscellaneous payments (52 lakhs), railways (13 lakhs', posts and telegraphs 
t50 lakhs) .and other heads (8 lakhs). 1 roust here mention that the items affecting 
interest, that is to say, taking into account the outgoings and rrceipis together, only 
showr a net deterioration of ^ lakhs, but the deterioration would have hem consi¬ 
derably larger if we had not had exceptionally large receipts from intirsfs on the 
Gold Standard Reserve. The high rates of interest prevailing for money during the 
first nine months of the year, combined with an appreciation in the value of cur 
inveetments from the low point to which they had, as I have already explained, 
been written down on the Blst March 3929, have combined to give us an altogether 
exceptional figure under this heading Our receipts, in fact, exceeded the ludget 
estimate by 74 lakhs. I shall refer to this matter again. The ni-ult firm all the 
figures which I have given is a net deterioration of 66 lakhs, as rrirfatid with the 
Budget estimate and this combiued with the original deficit Of 90 lakhs, which, as 
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CTplainod. cannot be covered, as expected, by a transfer from the Revenue Reserve 
Fund, bnnp:s us to a total deficit of 156 lakhs. As apiinst this, however, we can 
balance a special windfall, because we are able to briii^ mt> account a large sum 
hel<l by us at the credit ol tlie German liqui«ljition account under the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles, which, as a reiaulr. of decisions arrived at the H.igue Conference, will now 
accrue to the Government oi India. 13y a curious coincidence, this amount Is 156 
lakhs and exactly lialan»"os the deficit previously disclosed ou this basis. Therefore, 
the year *921)-!j 0 will close with an even balance. 

Exieptional rpcripts: —I do not, however, wish to give a misleading pictuic and 
we must tally realise th.it several exci'ptioual receipts, apart from this special wind¬ 
fall, have contributed to the lesult. 1 have alreaily alluded fe, the exceptionally high 
item for receipts iind'r thj heading intcre.Hr on \he Gild Si^mdard Reserve and, in 
addition to thi-, there arc several items which can hardly be regarded as normal. 1 
would refei specially to the Sugar Import Dii'y, on A\hich wc anticipate a receipt 
of 8 35 crores as against the Budget r^nmato of V croics and Jute Export Duty, 
which, at 9 71 crores, is ,*50 Kikhs above what I consider to be a safe and normal 
figure Further, the revised estimate for taxes on incomes inelmles a special wind¬ 
fall of 30 lakhs as the net result ot certain pidgmeiiis in the Privy Council. I refer 
to these ni.‘ittt3r‘^ because in any review of the pO'^nion uiiierlakcn for the purpose 
of considering timire policy, it is necessarv to eliminate exceptional items of this 
kind. H, on rlna bri'ii^ . we exioiine thi* position snnv the find rcmi'isiou of the 
Provincial ("ontribuMori'^, we find fh.it. in .927-28 a d(*fi'‘it of 221 lakhs, in 1928-29 a 
deficit of 196 lakhs, while for 19 9-30 the figure which I have giv'en sufficiently 
clearly expl.iin the position. These results iiidic.ate that, taking into account the 
unavoidable incrca=u in f-xpenditnte and even miking allow.inccj for the present 
depressed trade conditions, the g ip cau-^^d by the romisdon ot the Provincial Gontri- 
butioDS has not, on a normal chiimaro ot revenue and expenditure, been fully filled. 

Proftpects for the Year 1930*31 

[ieppreussHnt^ of Lahore Decinous :—I must now turn to the iirospecis for the 
next year 19.10,11, so arranging my statement as to indicate as clearly as I can the 
main frame wruk of the prolilem with certain preliminary explanations. First, on 
a m.atter of detail in ihe figures which I am now going to give to the House, J 
shall eliminate receipts on a'vmnt of tin" two-aona petrol lax which are off-set by 
ihe block grunt on the other Hide to tlie Road In ndopment Fund. iSccondlv, in m> 
forecast for the next vear 1 am not taking into nccoiint tlie possible effects on 
revenue of the serious dibiurbanee or the practice of Civil I)i obedience. Even if 
we could conbt'iu to the a^'suniptioti th.if the tlueais of sudi action will be realised 
(which of courKc. we cannot do) it would be imput-Jsdile to estimate its efTcctg. 
Nevertheless 1 cannot avoid taking sonn account of the reaction oi the altitude 
of certain political lt;.idcis and paities ou business conditums in the country, for to 
some extent, that read ion is alreadv an established leality. A focrious blow has 
been pvtn to confidenee, both wiihui India and outsul • it, by the doctnneB 
preacm‘d in December la^t at Lahore and since then, throughout the country. In 
saying this I refer not only to the threat of repudiation of debts, which I am 
convinced that no responsible Indian lakes seriously, but a'so to the general pro* 
gramme of Civil Disobedience and the atiitude of hostility to the British connection 
and British interests. It is not for me in a financial bp^ecli, to express views as 
regards this policy or the ideals which uiiUcrlicd it 1 only wish to icfer to the 
inevitable cconomn* resulls. 

Translating this view into a pr.ictical appreemlion ut the budgctai-y prospects 
for the next \ear, I am forced to the <iOiiclusioi} thar, even allovving for a 
reasonably good monsoon, the prospects of trade canno* bo regarded as very 
bright. \Vorld conditions arc against us and the chances that business in India 
can develop favourably, in spite of these adverse fiu-turs are very seriously reduced 
by the blow to confidence in new enterpriso, which has been given by the conduct 
to which I have referred. 

M^in Haada m Revenue Adopting this appreciation ot the position, my forecast 
as regards the main headings of revenue would be as follows: 

Cuftoms : I am allowing for a net deterioration, exclusive of the Road fund 
receipts, of 109 lakhs, as compared with the budget estimate of the current year and 
of 42 lakhs, as compared with the revised estimate. The total estimate for customs, 
exclusive ot the Road Fund receipts, is thus put at 49 30 croree. 
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Taxes on Income ; I expect we shall collect 17, 30 crores which is 70 lakhs 
moij man the original estimate of the current year. This latter, as explained in my 
last bmlget ^*peech, was abnormally low ns a result of Bperulation. 

Salt: I have assumed n n‘ceipt of 7.05 crores, which again is 70 lakhs more 
than the original estimate of the current year, This latter, as explained in my last 
budi^et speech, was abnormally low as a lesult of speculation. 

Opium : Compared with the budget for 1929-30 next year is expected to show a 
drop of 30 lakhs in receipts as a result of the ten year programme and of 7 lakhs 
in payment, a net diiifiniuion of 26 lakhs. 

The net result is that, so far as the main heads of general revenue are con¬ 
cerned there will, on tlfc basis of the existing taxes, he a net growth of no more 
than 5 lakhs as compan'd with the budget estimate of the current year. 

Deterioration in Rdihraf/ and Postil Rerrnue :~'Tor\ui\^^ \o departmental transac¬ 
tions, this House is airfiidy jumu'c* that the contiilnuion from the railways to general 
revenues is likely to he less satibf.ictory than 111 recent years. The total is 
esnraatod at 5. 74 crores as eomp:ir(‘d with llic budget figure last year of 6. 25 
crores, showing a net di'tcriorintion of 51 lakhs. In Posts and lelegraphs prospects 
for next year an* likewise nns itisfactory. Ii is npces'-ury to anticipate a deficit of 
48 lakhs on the Indian Posts and Telegraphs n<‘partments and of S lakhs on the 
Indo-European Telegraph Denniiment Taking into aeeonnt the capital expenditure 
charged to revf*nue the net dK^nioi-ition ns compared with the Ihidget Estimate 
of the current year is IH lakhs 

It will be seen, ^herefire, tbit, of the two large commercial departments ot 
the Government, the Riilways and th(‘ Posts and Telegraphs Department, we have 
to anticipate a total detenonation of 99 lakhs, as (‘omparod with the Budget 
Estimate for 1929-30 


Main Heads of Expenditure 

Administrative Chargm and Debt Srrrires I will now turn to the main heads 
•if expenditure. In dealing with ihis 1 intend, throughout my remarks, to draw a 
distinction between normal admmibtnaive outgoings ami those ether heads, 
such as Debt S!*ervices, where W( have to meet either charg' S for the service 01 
our loans or nuke provision for redemption or .security. Expeinliture of this oort 
falls ill a different category for the charge for the service of the loans is avoidable, 
while to provide money for security provisions cannot be criticised as extravagance 
but is oil the contrary a thing to be commended as sound and prudent finance. 

Having drawn the distincMon between those two kinds of cxpcndiiire I will 
turn to examine the former nnmely the whole field of normal administrative expendi¬ 
ture. It IS on our action in this field (hat J expect and imlecd desire iJon’hle Mem¬ 
bers to turn their most critical scrutinv There is a general demand for retrench¬ 
ment and economy on the one side and on the other there is ihe persistent and 
insistent pressure for incriMscd expenditure on particular projects such as the 
improvem mt of conditions ot service, education, ho'^pitals and sanitary arrange nents, 
agricultural endowment, police mea>.urcH, roads, etc. and very often those wTio press 
most vehemently for retrenchment 111 general arc among the strongest supporters of 
particular proposals for new expenditure. I shall deal later with the general position 
as regards an economy survey and the pO'^sdiilities of retrenchment. For my 
present purpose I merely wish to give some indication of the total amount of new 
demands for which after the most careful scrutiny and rigid exclusion of everything 
that is not necessary, we have thought it essential to provide. In what I have now 
to say I shall be comparing the Budget Estimates for J929-30, because it is in this 
way that I can most clearly presimt the problem. 

Increased expenditure on time scale :—In the place there are the normal 
increments in rates of pay for the exis ing staff of (tovi rnment officials. Now that 
a tune-scale basis has been u<lopr,ed in praciically all d-partments this is an inevitable 
commitment and unfortunately wo have not yet approached anything like the peak 
figure, [t is ve^ diffi 'iilt to frame an exact statemtmt of the yearly increase due 
to this cause but I am satisfied, aftir careful invosiigation, that a fairly reasonable 
estimate of the total increase under this heading as compared with the Budget 
Esiimites in the current year is 25 lakhs. 

Spicial Items of Eepeniiture :—\part from this there are a number of new 
deminds of a special nature which are of sufficient interesl for me to call the 
attention of the house to them. 
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Census Operations: 11 lakhs. This requires no special explanation. It is an ex¬ 
penditure which has regularly to be undertaken every ten years and is not a normal 
annual charge 

Gniut to Aligarh University : 5 lakhs. This grant is made in accordance with 
the uiidertakiiig uhich has already been given by the GoveniiiKMit in this Asstjmbly. 

Rjcurrent Grant for Agneuliutral Research : 5 lakhs. This is the first year in 
which this grant figures in the Budget Estimates. This money is to be devoted 
to special BchcincB tor agricultural re*^carch and is additional to the annual expendi¬ 
ture of about 2*4 lakhs wliadi is also inclii led to it-* full oxteiit m the budget this 
ye.ir to mei*t the charges of adminisirative fliatf. 

Special Fund for Financing Measures for the Encourafeeuent of sugar cultivation : 
10 lakhs This is an Hern to whieh 1 have spceial pleasure' in making reference as 
It represents a first step in a defiiute constructive policy by the Central Government 
taken up as a sequel to the reeonnnendatioiis of the Agneiiltural Com.iiission. li is 
to be hoped that this combined with other measures included in my budget proposals, 
will leave a definite and far-reach mg effect on the agncultural production of India 
and the material prospc-rily of cniiivalois in the sugar-growMiig districts 

Banking Enquity, Banking Enquiry—7 lakhs : This requires no special explan¬ 
ation as tlie ciicumstances are familiar to Hon’ble members. There w’as no cories- 
pondmg provision in the budget lor 1929-30. y\lthough 1 had to ask for a supple¬ 
mentary grant for the current year I will only lake this oecasion for saying that 1 
have great hopes that the Banking Enquiiy may represent the first chapter in a 
long story of devi'lopmcnt of Imiia's resources* under the leadership of Indians. 
Much valuable work has already been aehieved and in time the country will come 
to appreciate the work of and express gratitude to those on the provincial and 
central committees, who have taken the lead in this wo.k. I do not wush myself 
now to select any particular names for mention but I should like to express 
geneial eatisfaetion an<l gram tide for the whole-hearted co-operation which 1 have 
received. My Hon’ble friend, Mr. Kelkar, in the course of bis speech in the budget 
debate last year, told me that the spirit of co-operalion was dead. I ventured on 
that occasion to express my disbelief in this dictum and 1 am glad to be able to 
say that my experience during the la«t twelve months has supported my view*. As 
I nave said on many occasions, I do not expect that any Btiiking and spectacular 
measures can be produced immediately as a result of the interest evoked by the 
enquiry and the education of public opinion which the reports will produce as a 
result of this enquiry. We shall have a simultaneous survey of conditions through¬ 
out India of a kind which has never before been achieved* and 1 am certain that 
this survey will throw into high light the field for work to improve conditions, 
while, from the rccommendaiioiis which will be made, we shall get valuable help 
as to the nature of the work to be undertaken. 1 have great hopes also that, from 
the Provincial Committees and fii m the Central Committee, there may spring up 
some form of peimanent organisation tor keeping watch on the fieltl for aciion, 
learning lessons from the development which lakes place and proposing new 
measures from time to time as the need for thobe becomes apparent. 1 have been 
told sometimes that the procedure adopted has been cumbersome and uiiliusniess- 
like but 1 have been very gratified to find that, as the result of the enquiry and 
the interest taken in it, those who criticised it at the beginning have tended to 
change their view Possibly viewed as an act in one ot the late chapters in the 
history of an old and cxpenencctl bureaucracy there may be somethin^, of an 
amateur and unbusinesslike nature in the procedure which w’e have chosen, but I 
prefer to regard it not in this light bui as an act in the first chapter of a new 
volume in the history of India’s constitutional and social evolution. Doubtless 
mistakes have been made and doubtless much of the work may prove to be 
of an amateur and inexperienced nature, but, if mistakes have been made, 
they will be mistakes from which further experience will be gained 
anci nearly all of those who gain exptrience on the various committees in 
this enquiry will remain in the country and be capable, in their further public 
service of giving the countiy the value of *hat experience. 

Wkitley ComniiasionThe next special item to which 1 come is the Royal 
Commission on J^abour for which the increase over the budget provision in the 
current year is 5 lakhs. This again is a suojeci well-known to the Assembly and 
again it is an enquiry which one may hope will produce results of lasting value 
to the country and of great benefit to the wage-earning classes. 

Development of Territorial Force :—A further item of special interest is a 
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provision for the next instalment in the programme for (Icvelopin" the TeritorW 
Force in India of 5 lakhs. This j^rant will provide a further iiistalnient in the 
current pro^^rarnme and will mean principally the imfirovcment of trainin^^ facilities 
for exiHtinfr units and the raisin^.^ of two new Urban Companies. 

Dficdopinent of Civil Aviation ;—The lar^rcfit item of special new expenditure to 
which J now come is tliat on measures to bo taken for tho development of civil 
aviation, the total of which, ineludin^^ many non-rccurrinp: items, anjounts to 24.5 
lakhs. The policy which lias hi'cn adopted in this matter is now \\<>lIknown and 
the Government’s plans have been fully discussed and considered in the tStiuiding 
Finance Committee. In framwig their [xilicy the (Troveimnent have endi avourcd to meet 
the wishes of the non-oflie'^l rejire^entatives in this IJon.se and J noiild only take this 
occasion to remark that thegreat(>r ])art of the expenditure which \\v are now nnderlaking, 
particularly that for ihe ]>rovi->ion of ground organisation and meteorological facilities, 
is really forced on us by iiitornational obligation. 

Mtscrl/afieoas ?t(‘/r Itrur^ :—Apart fiom the above items I will select for special 
mention tho following: further mstalimmf ot the jirogiamme of medical and 
public health iinproveinents m centridly administeicd an‘as S.") lakhs , broadcasting 
27 lakhs ; special repairs to flood dainagts in the North-We>.t Frontier ITovince 5 
lakhs ; Andamans reclamation (increase m grant made in 5 lakhs ; mechanical 

extraction of timber iii tlie Andamans 2 lakhs , fore.st conservancy in the North- 
West Fontier Province 1 5 lakhs, lu'w stall and efpnpment for the Imperial Depart¬ 
ment of Agneiiltiiro 15 lakhs; agilenltiiial develo[)meiit in Haliiehistan 5 lakhs; ap¬ 
pointment of Indian Prude ('ommissioneis oversi'us and strengthening of the 
superior stall* of tli(‘ Uieii (’ommissioiuT lor India in Jiondon 5 lakhs. J'he total 
of the above items is lonndly 95 lakhs. J'o this must bo added a sum of 2 6 lakhs 
for miscellaneous new items. These together willi the sum of 25 lakhs to which 
I rctcried at the beginning as rej)ie.sentmg the increase on account of increment 
of i>ay bung the total ot the new exiHiidiiure for which we have to make provision 
in ilie budget to 140 lakhs 

I have risked w<‘ar>ing the Hou.se in giving those details, heeause I have been 
anxious this Ncai to jil.iec' hefoit the Ilon'ble ISIemlieis a full picture of the problem 
whic-h we really ha\e to metJ and 1 have thought that, by analysing and selecting 
the new iti'ins of expenditure, I should enable them to understand the ease more 
clearly than can eaMly be done by a bceiiiity of tlu* very eomplicakd volume in 
w’hieli the demands for grants are set out. The items to which 1 have rtderred are 
those in regaid to whidi, as I have said already, the Government's policy, as regards 
economy, is elmth to be tested 

Intercut on Orthnanj Dehtn -J must (urn now" to those headings of expenditure 
which fall into the other cla.s.s and I would rvfvr ehu'Hy to the Gomu nmerit’s debt 
obligations. T shall first di'al with tlu* oidmary mtt*rest payments Inten'si on oidinary 
debt shows an increase of 4() lakhs ]>artly as a result ot large Treasury Bill transaetions 
and partly because a larger provision lias been made for tho cost of conversion 
operations. Interest on other obligations, iiu luding piovisioii for cash eertilieates on the 
basis hitherto wJiieli has been adopted, shows an increase of 01 lakhs, of which 15 
represents higher rates of mteiest to b<* allowed on l^ruvident Fund balances and 21 
is accounted lor by higher borrowing lates :— 

interest on Cold Standard Jtc.srrvr: —Intelest receipts arc put at the same figure 
as in the Budget Fstimate for the current }ear 3 45 crores and here I would explain 
that we propose in future to ado})t a more Conservative system as regards the 
gold standard reserve interest. We propose in fact to treat i;],000,000 as the 
standard figure of revenue. If in any year the actual receipts exceed this sum, 
half of the surplus will be added to the revenue and one half will be transferred 
to an Equalisation Fund, wJiich fund will he a\ailabIo to he drawn upon to make 
the leceipts up to the stindard figure of Bl,600,000 in any subsequent year in w"hich 
they fall below that level. It is, I am glad to say, possible to make a start by 
putting a balance in this fund immediately. The actual receipts for 

1929-30 are estimated at £2,400,000 and out of this sum it is proposed to make 
a start by placing £100,000 to the credit of the Equalisation Fund. For the coming 
year we estimate the receipts at £1,700,000 so that acting on the rule which I have 
stated wc propose to include £1,650,000 in the Budget Estimates of Revenue and 
to transfer the balaruje of £50,000 to the Equalisation Fund. I am convinced that 
this proposal represents a great improvement in our system and is in 
accord with the principles of sound finance. The fluctuations which have occurred 
in the past have been of so wide a nature as to be embarrasiiig to the budgetary 
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position and to create a misleading impression as to our general revenue. I need 
only quote the example of the last two years. For 1929-30 the ultimate figure was 
£1,243,000 while for 1929-30 as I have already stated the revised estimates jiut 
the^ receipts at no less than £2,400,000. As 1 have already exiilained, the figure 
which we are now taking gives us the same total of interest receipts as in the 
budget for the current year and therefore allowing for the increase in interest 
payments the net deterioration under the general head of interest is 107 lakhs. 

Post Office Cash Certificate: —T now come to the subject of the special provision 
to meet our liability in regard to Post Office Cash CertifiV;ates. Hon’blc members 
are so familiar with this suliject that I need not go in‘.o great detail. The amount 
which we calculate as likely to be payable next year in'Tcspect of bonuses is one 
crore, but this the llon’ble members are well aware, is something much less tnaii 
the liability which will actually accrue during ihe year. The iottd balance remaining 
in the hands of the (Government from receipt from cash eerlitieates will amount 
in the close of the current year to 35X erores so that the provision of 1 crore 
represents less than 3 per cent. On this I have carefully (‘aleulatcd what the 
full amount of the liability which will accrue during the next year wnll be and 
it comes to a figure of 188 lakhs. If, therefore, we aic lo make full yirovision for this 
accruing liability we ought, to find another 88 lakhs for the ])ur})OS(* and it must be 
remembered that this will only cover the liability aceniing during the year and 
will include no provision for meeting the liability winch has alivady accrued. I have 
come to the eoneliision that this accrued liability must be n'garcled now as part of 
the Government’s debt and that, having regard to the piovision which we make 
annually for reduction or avoidance of debt the siliialK)n in regaid to tins is not 
unsound, but we feel no hesitation in saying that the time has come when we ought 
to make full provision for the liability which, in future, will annually accrue. There¬ 
fore I have to provide for tins new' charge of 88 lakhs. 

Reduction or Avoidance of debt :—1 next come to the provision for reduction or 
avoidance of debt. As Hon’hlc Members wdll recollect, I stated in my budget speech 
last year that I proposed to bring this under review in accordance w’lth the ariangc- 
ment originally fixed and I jiromised to take ihe representatives of this house into 
my confidence before making any changi*. In accordance with this uiulortaking 
I have communicated on two occasions with the leaders of the non-offieial parties 
in the House. (Jn the first occasion I asked whether they have any suggestions 
to make and to this request, 1 received no response. On t.lu* st'cond occasion 
I informed them that, after my own consideration of the matter, I liad come to ihe 
conclusion that our arrangements in this resjieet were so closely coimeeU'd w'lth llio 
arrangements for the Railway Convention that f thought that the two reviews ought 
to be undertaken concurrently with one anothci. My n'asoi) foi this view is shortly 
as follows : 

Railway Convention :—According to the present Convention the Government 
receive, in addition to *hc refund of the actual interest which the (Jovernment have 
themselves to pay on loan** raised for railway purpose, a eontribiition which al¬ 
though it is made uj) of various ehanents, m<iy he regarded as a per«j(‘ntage on the 
capital advanced to the raihvays. Looked at in this way, it repi(‘siMits the distribu¬ 
tion of even less than IX ^‘t'lit on the (Government d(*ht, whudi forms the basis 
of the present provision for the reduction or avoidance of debt. In iaet 1 think it 
is on broad lines correct to r(‘gard the one as balancing the other and w( shall 
arrive at a truer picture of what the Go\<Tiimont ilraw fiom the railways if we 
realise that, in fact, the Government g(‘t no ])rofit hut M]>ply practically all that they 
receive, apart from a refund of their own interest jiayrnonts, for the amortisation of 
their capital. When, therefore, the eontrihution falls below a certain figure the 
Government, if they made up their accounts on a profit and loss basis, woulcTactually 
show a net loss on the year. This is not the occasion tor mo to examine the 
justice or otherwise of this arrangement, hut I tiiiiik tuat ivhat 1 have said is 
enough to show that two arrangerachtG are elos< ly inter-eonnected. I may say that 
when I represented this close inter-conncction to the leaders of the various part es 
the response, so far as I received any, appeared to mo fo indicate a general agree¬ 
ment with my view that the conventions must bo oonsiderod together. 

I feel, moreover, most strongly, on general grounds, that this is not the time 
when, keeping in view our credit in the world, we ought to attempt any substantial 
diminution in our provision for reduction or avoidance of debt Anything that 
savours of a “raid” on a public sinking fund is normally, and I think quite rightly, 
viewed with disfavour. I hope therefore that I shall have general agreement from 
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Hon’ble Members that it is better to leave this provision substantially untouched 
and to bring it under review at the time of the general revision of finances, includ¬ 
ing a re-distribution of the sources of revenue as between the Central Government 
anti the Provinces, which must be a sequel to the proposals of the constitutional revi¬ 
sion which will shortly be before us. 

I have, however, thought it justifiable to introduce two small changes in our pre¬ 
sent system. In the first place, we are regularly in receipt of certain annual pay¬ 
ments on account of Reparations. These have hitherto been added to the provision 
for reduction or avoidaifc ot debt, hut on the view which I have taken above, this 
provision is at present adeauati* by itself and T do not think that there is any 
justification for increasing^, by the adventitous addition of Reparation receipts. I feel the 
more justified in adopting this view for the next year, because I propose next 
year, lor the first time, to make adequate provision for reduction or avoidance of 
debt whieJi will be availabhi for other purposes and I think we may regard it 
as earmarked against the jirovision which I am making for the Post Office 
Cash Certificates. The si'cond change which I am proposing is of a minor nature. I 
have found that, in regard to the sterling debt incurred since the 21st. March 
J9i,}, the rupee equivalent on which the jicrcentage for reduction or avoidance of 
d(‘bt is bas('(l is still roekoned on an exchange rate of Is. 4d. I am proposing that 
the conversion should be made at the present statutory rate, which is obviously the 
correct basis. This makes a din'erence of 12 lakhs. Even allowing for these two 
changes the increase* in the provision for the reduction or avoidance of debt is 27 
lakhs, the total amount standing at 6 crores as compared with 5.73 crores included 
ill the budget ('stimates for 1929-30. 

Mai/i problem of the Bwhfet ;—I can now recapitulate the position in order to 
show the problem with which T have to deal in balancing the budget next year. 
Coinjiaring onr position with that provided for in the budget estimates of 1929-30, 
I have to jirovide for the following items : 

Doterioralioii in the main commercial departments, railways and posts and tele- 
graplis, 99 lakhs. 

Essential new services and demand, 116 lakhs. 

jN^ext addition to interest on dead weight debt, 107 lakhs. 

Special provision for bonuses on Post Office ('ash Certificates 88, lakhs. 

Increase in jirovisions for reduction or avoidance of (l(‘bt, 27 lakhs. 

To those Items must b(‘ added the budget deficit of 1929-30, namely, 90 lakhs. 

This gives us a total of bo? lakhs against which the net improvement on the 
main revenue lieads is only 5 lakhs.^ 

Ihcre 18 thus a total gap to be filled of 552 lakhs. The problem before us is 
how to fill tins gap. 

Tiro rules of fspnifliture .~Jn tliQ first place I must make clear the 

priiieinles on which J have endeavoured to act this year. Jn dealing with expendi¬ 
ture demanded 1 have set before myself two guiding rules. The first is that no 
administrative expenditure shall be admitted which is not either essential or produc¬ 
tive. The second is that wliatcvcr new' expenditure is admitted on these grounds 
must be balanced by correspouding economics. There must, in fact, be no net in¬ 
crease in the normal outgoings oi the Government. These rules have been follow’cd 
in my proposals. 

Reduction %n Mtlitaiy expendituie and Civil estimates :—In stating my problems 
I have showm that the essential additions for new services and demands amount to 
146, and, according to niy lule jusi stated, this must be balanced by corresponding 
economies. Actually, as a result of the elimination of certain previous new recurring 
items and of other variations there is an economy m the Givil Estimates of 62 and 
on top of this 1 am providing for a reduction ot military expenditure of 80. This is 
to say, the net military grant, apart from expenditure on the territorial force, will be 
reduced from 55 crores to 54*20. These two reductions together account for 142 lakhs 

T -»-K. n 
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sake of brevity, omitted a mass of minor confusing details. I might present the same 
picture in another way, so as to provide Hon'ble Members with a cross-check on 
my statement. They will find, from an examination of the budget estimates, the 
following net changes in the mam heads of normal outgoings : 

Civil Administration—-plus 60. 

Other direct demands on the revenues—plus 3. 
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Miscellaneous—plus 10. 

Civil Works (other than road fund)—minus 3 or L 

This makes a total increase of 70, against which may be put the reduction in 
military expenditure of 80. 

Hotr reduction in army estimate brought about *—1 must, at this stape, say 
a few words on this last item, which ! am sure the Ilon’hle Mombcis will view 
with considerable satisfaction. The actual arranji^oinent which I have been able to 
make with the Army authontics on this subject reqiiin's exjilanat ion. Tnis House 
will recollect that, in older to enable the Ainiy to ciiriy tliuiugh their ]>lan of re¬ 
equipment, a programme had been arranged ])ro\i<ling for a p])ecialised military 
budget (exclusive of the expenditure on tlie Territorial Ivirce) at a net figure of 55 
crorcs for the four years begining 19J8-‘20 and ending 1031-32. According to this 
programme we should have before us two more years at 55 crores Avith tlie prospects 
of a lediiction at the end of that period when the piogtamine of re-equipment is 
completed. In the budgetary ])ro])osals whieh I am now' presenting we arc taking 
advantage immediately of part of the ultimate reduction. This is made possible 
because the army authorities have been able to agree to spread the jirogrammc of re¬ 
equipment which remains to be carrit'd out over a peiiod of three years instead of 
tw’O This means that: instead of getting 55 crorcs in each of the next two years 
to be followed by a diop in the third jear, Ihev are to w’ork on a basis of getting 
54.20 crorcs for each of the next three years, after which a further substantial drop is 
anticipated. 

The result is that, although w'c are not de]iar(ing from the original programme 
of re-equipment, w’O arc distributing the burden in a wmv wdiich is fairer to the tax¬ 
payer of to-day and w'c are actually realising now a substantial part of the economy 
which was ultimately hoped for. f trust that Hon'ble MemlxTs will be gratified by 
this definite sign that the army expenditure is really to bo reduci‘d 

I may iioiv turn back to my mam problem. The two items of savings to which 
I have referred amounted to 142 lakhs. This reduei's the gap of 552 lakhs w’hich 1 
have to find funds to fill to 410 lakhs. This can only be done by finding new 
sources of revenue and it is to my plan lor achieving this jmrpose ttiat I must now 
turn. 

The Budget ProposaU 

New sourced of revenue :—The sum required is substantia! and tlic proviMOn of funds 
to meet it has been as Hon’ble Members will reailly rceognisi', a matO'r for prolonged 
and anxious thought, f believe, how<‘ver, that il can bi* found by measures wliieh, 
not only will not impose an oppres->iV(‘ burden on any (Oass. but will, in their 
indirect results, actually stimulati* the countiy’s ecouoinie dexelopnieut. The measures 
which I shall propose include chanires and reduction ns well as iiu rense in the 
custom duties affecting nee, cotton, piece-goods, kerosiaie, sugar and silver 
supplemented by a small change m the income tax 

Reduction on Rice duig •—I wall start with a iirojiosnl for a reduction of duty I 
am proposing and 1 feel sure that the House will welcome this pioposal—a reduc¬ 
tion in the export duty on rice by one quartio’. That ib to sny, from 3 annas a 
maiind to 2 annas 3 pies a mamid There has been, as the House knows, a w'orld- 
widc fall in the price of rice and the prcbcnt time is, therefore, o})portune for 
giving some help to the cultivator in LUirma, wdio has been a snfft rcr t'^oni t.his 
fall in prices. My proposal wall remove the disparity which at present exists 
between onr export duty on rice and that imposod by Siam, one of Burma’s 
principal competitors in trade. This proposal will cost us 30 lakhs. A larger 
sacrifice of revenue from this source could not, in the prest-nt, circumstances, be 
justified, Although Burma, w’hich is mainly mteiostal, is far from us, 1 hope that 
this plan will commend itself to the House and be regarded as an act of justice 
and a step in the right direction. It means, how'cver, that the gap which I have to 
fill is increased to 440 lakhs. 

I must now explain ray proposals for raising the necessary new revenue and I 
will make a start with the most difficult question which we have had to consider— 
the Cotton Duties. Here two motives conic into play. First, the provision of 
revenue ; second, assistance to the Indian cotton mib industry Our line of action 
must take into account both these motives. Though I, as Fiiiatice Member, am not 
directly concerned with the second, which properly falls within the jirovince of my 
Hon. Colleague, the Commerce Member, it has been decided by the Government of 
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India that I should take this opportunity to announce the whole of the Govern¬ 
ment’s proposals. 

Problems of Protection of Cotton Jrarle Action taken for the provision of 
revenue is a strai^^htforward matter, but the consideration of protective measures 
raises much more serious difficultios. Let me stale as briefly as I can how these 
difficulties have appeared to us. 

There is, of course, at the outset the obvious problem of n'concilinp: the interests 
of the producer and consumer. Moasures of protection must be so designed as to 
be effective for their purpose, with the minimum intcrfeience as rcgaids piiccs to the 
consumer. I • 

But, apart from this, fhere are certain special difficulties in the ])rcscnt eas(% In 
the first filace, the whole question of protection of the cotton industry was investi¬ 
gated by the Tariff Board, a comparatively shoit time ago, but the ease A\hich has 
now been presented on b(‘half of the mill-o\An(*i8 claims a measuie of protection 
greatly in e.xcess of anything recommended by the Tariff Board. Tn these circum¬ 
stances a further enqinry might reasonably be consultTcd desirable, but, as against 
this, we are told (and it is a fact \\hich we cannot dispute) that the case is urgent 
and that if action is to be efiective it ought not to be dclajed. 

In the second place the conditions aflectiiig the industry are not identical 
throughout India, Bombay is at once the most impoitant centre of the cotton mill 
indu-^try and the centre more siTiously menaced by foreign competition. At other 
centres the average profits of the mills arc nowhere high in relation to the capital 
invested in them. But throughout the world the industry is ])assing through a 
period of depression and low profit are not a valid ground for special assistance. 

Duty of Bouihay Mill-owners : —In the third place, as w'as pointed out by the 
Tarifl' Board, the increasing competition from the up-country mills is one of the 
important factors contributing to the dojiiession m Bombay, Therefore, whatever 
measure of assistance is accorded to the industry as a whole, it is likely to be 
ineffective in ensuring ]icimanent rccovoiy to Bombay unless the industry there 
seizes the opportunity afforded by that assistanci* to reorganise itself and increase 
its efficiency. 

Moreover, there is another aspect ol this question in which the public and the 
Government are greatly interested. Bombay has been the scene, during the last 
two years of a prolonged and exhausting* struggle between Capital and Labour. 
Without pronouncing judgment on either side or anticipating the view’s which may 
be expressed by the Royal (kmimission on Labour, which is now sitting, it is fair 
to say that there can Ix' no permanent restoration of prosperity to the Bombay 
industry unless the relations between Labour and C’apital can be improved and all 
the conditions affecting Labour brought up to a higher standard. These two 
considerations have, in tho present ease, a spivial significance, for the Government 
arc being asked to take emergency measures not to protect an industry in the 
early stage of its development until it can find its feet rather to save an industry 
(or more accuiately, one imjiortant section of it) winch is suffering from a special 
deterioration or atrophy. 

Although the report of the Fiscal C’omniission admits that protective measures 
arc justifiable in such circumstancis the Goveinrncnt feel that emergency action 
not immediately preceded by a Tariff Board Enquiry ought to be taken only if it 
can be shown that inaction might infiict grave injury on the national welfare. 
They feel also that, if such emergency action is taken, a special responsibility, far 
more serious than any that exists when ilie protection of an infant industry is in 
question, rests upon them as trustees for the public to take all possible steps to 
ensure that the assistance given will be utilised to the full. In such cases it might 
sometimes be possible to make the adoption ot protective measures conditional on 
effective reorganisation by the industry itself. But here the uigcncy of the situation 
creates a special difficulty. If action is to be effective it must be immediate and if 
the Government were to insist on certain steps being taken as a condition prece¬ 
dent to any measures of assistance to the industry these measures might come too 
late. Nevertheless, this aspect of the matter cannot be ignored and I shall refer to 
it again. 

15 Per cent Cotton Import Duty :—I think that in these remarks I have 
sketched in broad outline the main frame-work of the problem which concerns us. 

The conclusions which we reached fall under two heads. First, that in view of 
the revenue position, a general increase in the revenue duty from 11 per cent to 
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15 per cent was jiistifiod ; secondly that, while this increase in revenue duty must 
have an important ])rotective cfTcct, it might be justifiable to supplement it by some 
spocuil protective measures provided that, having regard to the special circumstances 
to whi(*h 1 have call(*d attention, such measures were limited in duration and also 
limiti'd to purposes neces‘;!iry to meet the immediate needs of Bombay. In fact, it 
would not be lustifiable, at this juncture, as regards protective measures, to attempt 
more than to ciect a tornfiorary shelter under which the Bombay industry can 
reorganise itself and, after a reasonable period for this purpose, it will be necessary 
to have a Tanfl l^oard Empiiry to consider future policy a^id in particular how the 
Bomh.iy industry has n'acted to the assistance given. v 

T shall rcfei again later to the precise significance ob this purpose, but at this 
stride in my aeeouiit I must turn to one aspect of the matter on which I have not 
yet touched. It is, of course, loo well-known to need remark that in all public 
comments on ]ioIicy as roirards (Bolton Duties the possible reactions on British 
interests aie always prominently nuMitioned and that we as a Government are often 
suspected of undue solieiliidc on this account. Having regard to the long and 
troubled history of the Cotton Duties in India and to the public interest in the 
matter it lias been onr desire to put before this House as full and frank a state¬ 
ment as possible Let mo make it clear at the outset that the Fiscal Autonomy 
Convention is a ri'idity and the decisions on matters of this kind are left to the 
(h)vernment of India and it is on this basis that our d(‘liberations have proceeded 
throughout. But, in thi' final stage's, there has been addressed to us a eommuniea- 
tion, not by the tSeeretary of vState but by His Majesty’s Government to reconsider 
the position. 

Gf>rr? nu?rr)t\s ^^essa^]^p :—ln this message ITis Majesty’s Government 
ask(’(l iis to take into aeeonnt both the loaetions of onr proposals in India and 
then SCI ions etrocts in Fiu»Iand. We replied tliat, though we were deeply impressed 
by a message of tins luitine we nevertheless felt bound to adhere to our main pro- 
]K)sa!s. We pointed out tlu' following considerations: first, that we needed revenue; 
and sieondiy, that customs is our chief source of revenue ; and thirdly, the duty on 
cotton ])ieccgoods now stood below the level of the general rc'vonue tariff’; and 
fourthly, tlu' Indian industry was siifteniig from a dec]) d(‘]>ressioii and the Bombay 
mdis w(‘re n])])ioaehing a d(‘H])erat(‘ position which might affect the w’hole future of 
thi? im])oitant eentie of Indian commerce and finance. W(' Tceognised and 
deplored tlie ])OSsil)ility of sciioiis effects in England, but w’C stated We felt cleaily 
bound to ])nt India’s interests fiist. 

At tlu' s'lmo tune we realised how’ impoitant it w’ns to India, from the political 
point of view, to take aeeonnt of British oiunion and that, quite apart from this, we 
were of eoinsi' eoneeriK'd at tins time to avoid unnecessary injury to British 
intf'resls We stated that, afttT careful eonsicleration, we had decided that we could 
not modify Mu' general application oi the 15 percent revenue dutv ))Ut that we should 
be prepared to ])ro])Ose to the Assembly that, as regards any additional and tempor¬ 
ary protective measnies, their application might be limited to non-British goods and 
that 111 tliese eireiim'itanec'S tluTc should be imposf'd in aildition to the 15 percent 
revenue duty a 5 ixieent protective duty, with a miniimim of 3*^ annas per lb. on 
plain giey goods against all cotton pieeegoods fiom outside tlie Ilnited Kingdom. 
This protective duty to be in force for three years only and an undertaking to he given 
that wc should have its ctl’cets examined by the Tariff Board before the tn I of this 
period. 

Sm/tjesied Special DuUj on Non-BrtUsh Goods :—We explained that in placing 
this piO])osal before the Assembly we should ])oint out that, so far as we were 
aw’are this was the first occasion on which the considered ojunion of the Cabinet 
has been conveyed in this form to the Government of India and that we were 
impressed by the signifieanee of the precedent so established. 

We informed His Majesty’s Government that it would not be right for 
ns to ask the Assembly to commit themselves to Impeiial Preference as a 
principle, but merely to adopt a particular com sc, wdiieh, m our judgment, was 
consistent with India’s interests at a eriiieal juncture when much might depend on 
India’s appeal. We also stated that we should have to make it plain to the Assem¬ 
bly that while tliere were grounds for treating plain grey goods specially, we could 
not in any circumstances agree, for the emergency purpose which we haa in view, to 
an additional yirotective duty of 5 per cent on all cases of piece-goods irrespective of 
the country of origin, since the immediate benefit to the Indian producer would be 
wholly incommensurate with the burden imposed on the Indian consumer. Finally, 
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we made it clear that in a matter of this kind, after frankly stating? our conclusions, 
we should desire to put our carefully considerwl views before the Legislative Assembly, 
with whom the final decision must rest. 

That is how the matter stands and it is on this basis that our proposals are now 
put forward. I have thought it right frankly lo put the position beloro the Hon’ble 
Members in this way. Indeed, whatever our proposals had been, we could have consent¬ 
ed to no other course, for we feel that it is essential, at this transitional stage of the 
constitution, that there should be full confidence, wherever possible, between the 
Government and the Le/:aslature. There are certain points with reference to what 
has passed between ourseldesf and the British Governnient and to the attitude >Ahich 
we adopted, on which I desire to give a further explanation. 

We felt, in fact, that this method of approach from the British (iovernmont had a 
special significance. It affords striking evidence that the Fiscal Autonomy (^invention 
has become an integral part of the constitution and that even wIkmi British inb'rcsts are 
most profoundly affected by tariff changes in India the intervention of the Briush 
Government is restricted to repnsentation and appeal. Com|)lete freedom was aceouled 
to t he Government of India to take the final decision in whatever manner they thought 
right for India. It appeared to us that, subject to our paramount duty of considering 
Indian interests, first, no Government of India could ignore such an appeal, for 
to any statesmanlike views, it must be clear that Imlia inns L he vitally interested 
in maintaining a spiiit of eo-operation with Great Britiain. We h'lt, moioover, 
on every ground that no member of any Government of India, bo ho British or Indian, 
would desire to introduce measures likely to inflict serious injury on British intercftts 
unless such measures wore necessary for India’s own developments. 

Plea for Fnemlhf Orsture to Britain :—It is, of course, obvious that those 
proposals will evolco very consitloiahle comment and will he .subjected to tlic closest 
and most critical scrutiny. This wc shall welcome, hut 1 would, at the same time, 
appeal to all Uoirble Members to exercise this scrutiny in a calm and judicial 
spirit, before they pronounce any final judgment. It is for th(*m to considiT whether 
they can accept what I have indicated as the guiding jinnciples uiulorlying our 
proposal and whether these projiosals do, if fact, meet India’s imniod.atc needs 
while being at the same time calculated to further her interests in the wide>t 
sense. It will not siithce to keep lu view only those factors which, in ordinalv 
times, might be held decisive for the times an; not ordinary. Within a few 
months the representatives of India will meet the representatives* of Great Biitain to 
discuss, m the fullest and frankest way, tlie future of this gieat eonnirv and iniieh 
must depend on the spirit in which they meet. 1 would ask Hon’hie XlcmbiTs to 
give full thought to the grave ini])ortanee of these wider considerations. It is 
obvious that any gesture of fiumdship which India can spontaneously and without 
cornimlsioii make to the British Govermnoiit in their own jiresent grave industiial 
troubles IS bound to strike a responsive note. For our part, our conviction is that, 
if our proposals are examined w’lthoiit prejudice tlu'y will he found to he better 
adapted to Indian needs than any other seheinc wc coiikl pill forward and I must 
explain shoitly our reasons for thinking so. 

In the first place, wdiat we are aiming at in our present measares is not to 
settle the policy as regards protection of the cotton imlustry for the ihstant future. 
We are concerned only with providing a tempoiary shelter under whicli the industry, 
especially in Bombay, may firmly establish its position in resjiect of the business 
for which it is already equipped. Our measures are emergency measures designed 
to take immediate efiect, to give immediate relief and an immediate stimulus, bo 
that the Bombay industry may reorganise itself and start again with restored health 
and a new lease of life on its normal course of development. 

There is, therefore, no relevance for our present purpose in contention that taking 
a long view the Bombay industry requires to organise itself for the manufacture 
of the finer goods and that our present proposals will not Iielf) in this direction. 
Whether such a view is right or not it could not be translated into the immediate 
effect which is so necessary. It must, in fact, take many years before the local 
industry could organise itself to undertake the lujuiufactiiie of the finer qualities 
of goods. Incidentally, I may point out that the raising of the important duty 
from 11 per cent to 15 per cent will give very considerable help in this direction 
but that is outside the purpose of the emergency measures. 

Ijooked at from this point of view it has appeared to us that our proposals do 
exactly meet the needs of the case. The imposition, in addition to the increase in 
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normal duty of a special additional protective duty ap:ainst non-British floods, of 
a 5 per cent all round surciiar^e, combined with the minimum of annas per lb. 
on plain floods must opeiate elleetivt'ly in just that portion of the field where 

comjietition is most severely felt. A study of the statistics makes it abundantly 
clear that it is not competition from British goods which is now being severely 
felt, nor has liornbay lost any business recently as a result of such comi>etition, 

In the second place, I must on behalf of the Government of India make it 

clear that we could not feel justiet* in imposing for reviai^e purposes higher duty 

than 15 per cent and that so far as the protective measures" an concerned, it is 
only if there scope is limited in the way that wo jiidpc^^e that we could agree to 
carry them so far As I pointed out at the outset we cannot disregard the interests 
of the consumer and it is eontraiy to all sound piinciples to impose a protective 
duty, putting a heavy burden of the consumer, if the benefit to the producer must 

be small or negligiblt*. For the period coviTod by the purpose of our emergency 

measures th(‘ production in India of those classes of goods which form the great 
bulk of the imjiorts from tin* Fnited Kingdom must be very small and therefore 
an additional 5 jicr cent duty on these goods would put a burden on the consumer 
without a cori(*sj)onding luaulit to the indn«tiy Mhich ue have in view On the 
other hand of those class(“s of goods to iihieh the protective duties will afiply, 
internal competition imH incu-asingly t('nd to rt‘striet any efieef on the interests of 
the consumer On these giounds am* hold lhatoiii projiosals combine the maximum 
bciu'fit to the industry with the minimum buiden on the consumer. 

Duiitf: rc<^fn(f(‘d to thtre tjenrs \ —I n(*(‘d not elaboiate the further arguments 
which liave l)ecn di'ult with in our t(*legram, but 1 must before leaving this part of 
Hie ‘>ul)jeet emphasise again one vital point which we have made. We do not and 
in fact wo could not, ask this Assembly to commit themsi'lves at this stage to accepting 
the principle of Imjierial IVeleronee. Wo ask them to regard this proposal merely 
as a special nn'asure, (h'sigruid to inei't th(‘ iininediale emergt'iiey. It is acting in 
this sjarit that we jirojiose that the special jiioteetive diitu's shall be imposed for 
a jicriod of three years only and that at a eoiueiiient date bi'fore tlie termination of this 
period Ihoir effect and the whole position of the industry shall be re-examined 
in a Tariff Boaid Enquiry. 

Lt'St It may be argued that such an ciujuiry should have preceded our nroposals 
I must explaui that wo gave our careful consideration to this point anu decided 
that quite apart from the urgency ol the lU'ed for action a further iiivestigatioii by 
the Tariff Board at Uie jueseiit juiietiire was not advisable. It is the special duty 
of the Boaid to investigate facts and arnve at findings thereon but owung to the 
labour disputes of 19J8 and 19J9 it is more than doubtful whether any material for 
investigation be>ond that available to the Tariff Ikiard ot I'JJG exists again. Conditions 
in the Bombay null industry ba\e since 19l?t) been exanum'd by the Tariff Board, the 
F.iweett C^’irnmittee and the PearMui Gourt of Enquiry, while trade* conditioiis have 
recently been investigated by Mr. Hardy In these (iivunistanees wc felt that the propi*r 
time for a further enquiry liy the Taiiff lioard will come w’hen some progress in 
reorganisation and rationalisation has been inadi* by the industry in Bombay and the 
prospects of ultimate success or lailure ol the industry can be assessed. 

Bevejiue Of 1925 Lakhs Erpretod :—There is one mon* point left for me to deal 
with in eonelusion, I have already referred to the sp<‘eial duty which the Govern¬ 
ment feel to be imposed upon them in this case to satisfy thcm.selves that effective 
use wull be made of the assistance given and that atteniion should be directed 
partieulary to the improvement of labour eomlitioiita. We recognise that the ultimate 
failure or success of the; mill industiy in Bombay must depend entirely upon the 
extent to wdiieh the Mill-owners utilise the present ojiporl unity in order to improve 
their efficiency and labour conditions and that if full use is not made of this oppor¬ 
tunity the position of the industry may be no better at the expiry of the period 
of throe years than it is to-day. We ha\e already addressed the Bombay Mill-owners’ 
Association on this subject and have imiiressed upon them flie urgent necessity of 
working out schemes which may re-cstablish the industry on a firm basis. Although 
it has not been possible for us to Jay dowui the lines on which the reorganisation 
should proceed or to prescribe the particular rnoasur(*.s which should be taken, we 
propose, now that our policy has been declared to enter immediately into consulta¬ 
tion with the Government of liombay on this subject, which is their primary concern. 
It appears to us right that some method should be devised whereby the force of 
public opinion may be brought to bear eflectively upou the situation. At the same 
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time it is our desin* to give the association all the assistance to our power in 
order to enstire that the exarntriarioii ot the various problems may be thorough and 
a<lcquate and that, it may be c.irrie<l out with the aid of the best expert advice avail- 
abli‘, whether in In 11 a or in oth(*r couiitiies. Apart from technical assistance it seems 
clear that some drastic Iinan<‘ial reorganisation and some rationalisation of the 
methods of manntacruie is necessary il the Bombay industry is to be put on a 
permanent found.itlan ot prospeiity On this suliject 1 cannot at present say more 
than this, that we are piepaivd fe examine w'liat is required in this direction and to 
considi r whether any tolm of Goveinnieiit intervention is possible or appropriate. 
T.iis aspect of the putblem w one ot great ditlicultj and 1 do not propose to lengthen 
my spc'ch by jMdargmg Inither upon it at this stage. 1 would a<Jd in conclusion 
that, althongl) I have ^pokiii ehiedy of Boediay, we have also the other iiuJusiry of 
India m view' and we paiiieulary hope that the measures which we propose wid be 
of Peal beni'fit to the hand-loom industry throughout the country-sidt*. We estimate 
that the net increasi* in iev(*nne fiom our oroposaU allowing in lull for the protec¬ 
tive effect will be li> lakhs The proposals to increase the revenue duty will be 
included in the Finance liid, whde a special bill will i)e introduced by my Hon'ble 
Colleague, the ('omm«*ree Memivr, coni.iining the proteelive proposals. 

Increased excise dutij on ketnsene .— My next proposal is to increase the ex¬ 
cise duty on KtTosene Irom 1 anna to 1 anna 0 ))ies per gallon coupled with a re¬ 
duction in the import duty fnun '2% anna^ to J annas 3 pies. This combined pro- 
poanl 18 expected to give us an extia 35 la»khs. At present there is a diflcrence of 
1% annas per gallon between the excise duty and the import duty on kerosene and 
the effect ot the proposal now made will be to reduce that difference by one-half. 
In framing our proposals regarding kerosene in this form we have kept two 
objects in mind ; first and }irincipall\, we have desired, simultaneously with getting 
more revenue, to make a cliaiige which .should at the least ensure that the price of 
ordinary kerosene t() the consumer is not increased, while secondly, we have felt 
that prudence and justice dimiaiidcd that w'c should not make too sudden and 
drastic a change 111 the conditions of the indigenous industry, having regard parti- 
culaily lo the portion ot the smaller companies Mortover, too drastic a change 
might liamper luillier development. In reducing the margin by one-half we have 
thought that we have gone as far as it would be wise to go, at least as a first 
step It means that tlio marginal duty in favour of the indigenous industry will be 
reduced from about Ibif p»T cent to per cent. 

Increased Import Duty on f>uqar :—The next proposal which I have to mention 
is an all round iiuTease in the import duty on sugar of Re. lyi per cwt. I am not 
proposing any cliaiige in the c.xis(iiig classification so that sugar of 23 Dutch 
Standard and above w’hich at present pays duty at the rate of Rs, per ew't. 
will pay duty at Ra 0 per cwl. Sugar below Ji3 Dutch Standard but not inferior 
to 8 Dutch Standmd will pay at Rs. JJer cwt instead of at Rs 4 and sugar 

below 8 Dutch Standard and sugar candy, which at present pay at 25 per cent ad- 
valorem, will be subject, to a comjiosite duty of 25 per cent ad valorem plus Re 
I >2 per ewt. The duty on these lower grade sugars has. it is true, little significance 
for the revenue since imports arc at jircacni very small but it is desirable to keep a 
due correspondance between the different grades in older to prevent the substitution 
of iow'cr for higher grade sugars. Mola.sse8, which is dutiable at 25 per cent ad 
valorem, w’lll remain subject to a duty at that rate and will be treated separately from 
sugar, since its use is mainly as a law material for industries and in fact a Tariff 
Board enquiry as regards its treatment as a raw material ustxi in the manufacture 
of denatured spirit is already in progress. The increased duty on sugar should yield 
180 lakhs, but, in estimating its effect upon the consumer, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that the world price of sugar is exceptionally low'. The average landed 
cost of sugar in India trom April to Decemb<*r last was no more than Rs 8.6 
per cwt, w'hereas the average for the previous six years has been Rs.12.25 per 
cwt.—a difference of about Rs. 3>4 as compared with the proposed increase of Its. 
1^. Thus even the comparatively large increase now proposed should not, at 
present, be seriously felt by the consumer. Ultimately it may, and probably must, 
nave some protective significance, but for the present, it must be regarded primarily 
as a revenue producing measure. I would, however, remind the Hon’ble Members 
that an increase in the production of sugar is one of the most valuable opportunities 
available for improving India's agricultural production and thst with this possibility 
in view we are proposing a special grant this year of 10 lakhs (to be continued if 
necessary in subsequent years) for the encouragement of sugar research and sugar 
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production together and their possible reactions fully appreciated. It may interest 
the House to know that duties on sugar at about the level which we now profiose 
are in force in most European countries. Whet we are now proposing amounts to 
a duty of 98h. per cwt. Tne present inmportduty on sugar elsewhere is as follows :— 

England llsh. 8d., U. 8. A. lOsh. 3d., Germany l2Bh. 7d., France Ssh. 6d., Aus¬ 
tria Izsh., Australia 98h. 4d. 

Change in Rate of Income and Super-Tax: —I next propose to obtain an additional 
70 lakhs by a small change in the rates of income-tax and super-tax. I hope that 
the House will agree that when we are seeking new sources of revenue, it should 
not all be raised by indirect taxation but that some dire(*t taxation is justified, so 
that the burden may be equitably spread. At the sanVe '<time I recognise that this 
is not a suitable period of imposing any heavy additional burdens which would be 
felt in industry or commercial enterprise. Our pro^iosal, therefore, is that on perso¬ 
nal incomes of Rs. 15,000 and upward the Income-tax rates shall be raised by 1 pie 
in the rupee and a corresponding increase shall be made in the super-tax in all 
grades other than the flat rate of super-tax on companies The additional yield from 
income-tax is estimated at 56 lakhs and that from super-tax at 14 lakhs. It has 
been brought to my notice that, owing to certain features of our income-tax system, 
particularly the deduction of tax at source an alteration in the rates, might in 
certain cases, be taken into account twice in the first year. Wh«‘n a change in rates 
is made I shall see that the necessary steps arc taken to avoid this result. 

Promised Reforms in Income-Tax: —In referring to income-tax 1 wish to mention 
some other changes, which I hope shortly to oring under consideration. If the 
normal economic progress of India is maintained during the next twelve months 
it ought to be possible for us to enter on next year in a stronger financial position. 
I hope then to be able to make a start in introducing the principle of iallowing 
business losses incurred in any one year to he carried forward to the next year. I 
also hope to be able to remove the present double super-tax on eompanies so far 
as that aflfects genuine trust and finance companies. Both these changes ought to 
be beneficial to the progress of business enterprise and it will bo my settled purpose 
so to regulate taxation as to remove, when an opportunity offers, any imposts which 
may be said to have a hampering eflect on such enterprise. 

The total yield of the taxes which I have now mentioned amounts to 410 lakhs 
so that I am still left with 30 lakhs to find, I consider, howeviT, in the special 
circumstances now prevailing, that it is on every ground di'sirablc to have some 
margin of safety taking into account the uncertain prospects which we have before 
us and taking into account also the paramount importance to which I have alrcaily 
referred of iinproving our credit by displaying a strong financial position to the 
world. 

Silver Duty: —It is with this and other objects in mind that t propose to re¬ 
introduce the import duty of 4 annas per ounce on silver. I hove, however, purpose¬ 
ly kept this proposal till the end for in putting u Ixdore the House, I want to 
make quite clear certain conditions which will, I think, generally coriirnend themselves 
to the public. An import duty on silver is a familiar feature in the history of 
Indian fiscal policy. Prior to 1910 silver bullion and com other than coin of the 
Government of India were ineluded in the general tariff sehedule of articles liable 
to an import duty of 5 per cent ad valorem and in that yeai the rate was raised 
to 4 annas per ounce. During the War import of silver was prohibited and after 
the War, in pursuance of the recommendation of the Babintiton-Smith ('ommittee 
the duty was removed at the same time as the prohibition of iniporf. The (brnmittee 
advocaUxi the removal of duty mainly on a^vount of the strong feidlng in India 
that it was an obstacle to the establishment of a world market for silver in Bombay 
and placed the Indian consumer of silver at a disadvantage in eompanson with the 
consumer in other countries. I have given full weight to these objections but 
circumstances are different to-day. It is proposed to meet the former objection by 
allowing a full rebate of the duty on re-export of any s.lver which has been imported 
and has paid duty. As to the latter objection, we feel now that there is a strong 
counter-balance advantage in taking a step which will have the immediate effect or 
improving the internal price of a commoditj, in which the savings of the masses 
are to a considerable extent invested. The recent full m tlic puce of silver has, in 
fact, put an entirely new aspect on the mstter. Apart from this, there is another 
important new factor in the situation in that the Government, owing to their 
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Our proposal, therefore, has the new incidental advantage of providing the Govern¬ 
ment with a protected market for their own produce. Having said as much as this, 
however, I must say more in order to avoid the creation of any misunderstanding. 

1 feel that it is important that the masses of India who invest so large an amount 
of money in silver should realise that silver is only an ordinary commodity liable 
to fluctuations in price just as other commodities are. It has no sacred properties 
which make it immune from these vicissitudes and although the Government in 
taking these measures have in mind as one of the main advantages an improvement 
in the internal value of B'||ver, we should in the long run be doing a very poor 
service to the population o 4 Ii^dia if we allowed it to be supposed that the Govern¬ 
ment have the power defiri’ply to maintain the prices at particular level. It is far 
better that the people should generally appreciate the realities of the situation in 
this respect. At the same time the Government do recognise the importance of the 
interests involved owing to the position of silver in India as in some respects a 
store of value, and wdiile they must, as holders of a surplus commodity which 
they desire to sill, n^serve freedom of action, I am prepared to assure 
this Assembly that, in exercising that discretion, the Government will not 
go to the market unless they are advistd that, as in the past, the maiket 
will not be aprircciably qffected by their operations. If there is any danger of the 
world’s production of silver exceeding the consuming capacity of all markets then 
of cour^^e there muat he a tendency to falling prices Only the c-ombined action of 
the producers and holders can prevent this. The Government of India, holding, as 
they do, surplus stocks, which in the public interest they consider that they ought 
to realise, esnnot fairly he asked to do more than other producers, but I am pre¬ 
pared on behalf of the Government of India as important holders or producers to 
asy thut, if the other in I crests eoncern(»d show any desire to consider the possibility 
of joint action for the regulation of sales in order to meet the world’s demand, the 
Government of India wmiild willingly co-operate. Further than this we cannot, in 
the public interests, go But wliat I have said amounts to a carefully consider!d 
and important propo'^al and it is for the other producing interests to consider if 
they will make any lesponsc. In the meanwdule, I think I may say with confidence 
that at tlie present levid of jiriees the imposition of the duty which we propose 
is not likely to have any serious eflfcct on the consumption of silver in India. 
While our reasons for imposing the duty are. as I have explained, of a special 
nature, I am also prepared to say that special circumstances will govern our intentions 
as to the disposal of the revenue produced We must, as 1 made clear, regard the 
proceeds primarily at the present stage as per enforcement of the general financial 
position on the Government, but if our estimates as regards the other heads of 
revenue are realised and there is a surplus resulting from the imposition of the 
silver duty, then I am prepared to say that w'e have a very special purpose in mind 
for the application of th.at surplus, in fact as a measure which will give us a 
margin of revenue from which wc shall be able to make a distribution to provinces, 
after the forthcoming statutory revision, to give them the fund which they require 
for nation-building services, though it will not be for the Central Government to 
dictate to the provinces how' such coutnhutions should be applied. There will be an 
opportunity for discussing this matter when the whole distribution of the sources of 
revenue is considered and I think I can say with confidence that additional funds 
are chiefly required by the Provinces for such purposes as economic and agricultural 
development and Primary Education. If pending the further allocation of revenue to 
the Provinces which I have in view, any surplus is actually realised then, of course, 
any proposal for its expenditure will be submitted to this Assembly. It is on the 
grounds that I have stated that our proposals in regard to the sliver duty must be 
regarded in a very special light. 

One Crore Increase of Revenue Anticipated :—We propose to include in our 
budget figures a revenue of 1 crore at a conservative estimate. On this assumption 
our Budget estimates provide for a surplus of 70 lakhs of revenue over expenditure. 
As the budget proposals other than those relating to income-tax and supertax will 
have effect forthwith the current year’s revenues will also benefit to the ext-ent 
of 35 lakhs, which amount accordingly appears as a revenue surplus in the revised 
estimates. 

Review of Budget Proposals 

It is of course obvious to me that these proposals will be subjected to 
the most searching scrutiny and the question which will be askra qq all 
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sides is whether there is any jiistifiration for imposing so hesvy an 
additional burden of taxation. Before this question is put I would ask Hon. 
Members to pause and consider carefully what item of taxation in my proposals 
does not offer at lea“t some indirect advantages. I venture to say that, with perhaps 
the sole exception of the income-tax proposals, such advantages will be found, but 
that is not by itself a sufficient answer and it is necessary to examine the position 
further and attempt to frame some interpretation of the symptoms of the present 
financial conditions, for if the short fall of revenue is merely the result of a tempora¬ 
ry combination of abnormal circumstances then one must jfeiesitate to impose the 
full corresponding burden of permanent taxation and it rniwnt be justifiable to adopt 
temporary expedients. If on the other hand there is A permanent and unavoidable 
shortage of revenue then the position must be tackled boldly in order to establish 
before it is too late a sound foundation. In oidei to judge whether the present 
condition is permanent or not there are two mam aspects to l)e examined That 
is to say, one must ask on the one hand whether the expenditure icqaircd this 
year is abnormally high and capable, either now or in future years, of reduction 
and on the other hand, whether the revenue anticipated is below the normal expec¬ 
tation owing to special circumstances which are unlikely to be repeated. As to 
expenditure, 1 have already dra\vn the distinction betwirn actnd administrative out¬ 
goings on the one hand and on such items as interest on dt‘ht and those provisions 
which do not represent actual outgoings iii cash but which an' n qniivd on ])riiiciplcs 
of sound finance as reserves against established or accruing liabilities. I will deal 
first with the administrative expenditure. In regard to this I have, during the 

f iast year, in a<'Cordaneei with an iiudortaking wiieh T gave to the Assembly in my 
ast budget speech conducted in the Finance Di'partment, a close sciiitiny and 
•urvey of the growth of expenditure daring the past five years Beports have 
been prepared for each department and thest' have bc'cn circul ued to im'mbers of 
the Btaridiog B''manco Committee. A good deal remains to be doni' in the w'ay of 
completing the detaiks of this enquiry, but J have gone far enouirh to come to the 
conclusion that, for various reasons, we cannot count on being able to find any 
substantial margin for reduction in the cost of the (-ivil Administration of the 
Central Government. In fact, with all the new si'rvices and hi'ads which are 
being pressed for consideration, it is only by the excrcisi' of the most rigid control 
that we shall be able to keep the growth of the expi'iidilure wit Inn bounds, 'J'be 
possibility, tliereforc, of cutting down administrative ('xperiditure does not, in my 
opinion, afford any substantial ground for postponing the imposition of taxation to 
meet the present*deficit but, by accepting this conclusion, 1 do not imply that the 
search for pvissibilities of reducing our present scale of expiaiditure must be aban¬ 
doned. It has, m fact, been decidea by the Government and the proposal has 
recently been reported by m(3 to the Standing B'lnance ('ommiilee to appoint a 
officer on special duty to continue the examination in further detail. Tt is in my 
opinion, necessary to carry out a very close detailed invest igMiiori of the causes 
which have led in the past and are still leading to a steady increase in expenditure. 
Those members of this Assembly, who have sat with me on the Standing Finance 
Committee, are fully aware of the difficulties in this matter. Applications are made 
in a particular case for improvement of coinliiions ot pay in yiartieular offices. A 
good case is made out and the impiovement involving perhaj^s by itself only a 
moderate increase m expenditure is approved. But one move leads to another 
and it is inevitably found that other sections ol the Government staff, claiming 
to be working in similar conditions, again press that a similar improveraent shall be 
accorded to Uiem. These claims are difficult to resist and, moie, it must be remembered 
that the control does not lie entirely in the hands ol the Uentral Government. It often 
happens that a particular claim is pressed in older to afford to members ot some branch 
of a Central Government Department conditions iquall> lavouiable with those prevailing 
for men in the service of the Provincial Governments working under similar condi¬ 
tions and in the same place. But the tune has eome for a comprehensive review of 
the whole situation so that we may asceiiaiu what claims on these grounds are 
likely to be pressed in future and that we may, if possible, fix ii> consultation with 
the local Governments certain uniform piin'-iples from which there can be no 
departure. Apart from such special cases the (rovirnment have become committed 
in the past years to time-scale 8ystt'm^ ot pa>, the lull effects which were not 
perhaps appreciated at the rune when they wi-re grant'd. Tlesc put upon us definite 
and unavoiciabie commitments and 1 have already indieatid tlim the normal rate 
of increase under this heading amounts tu something like lakhs per annum. 
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It is important that we should know where we stand in this matter and also 
when it is likely that the peak of this inerease w'lll be rcaehed and what the figure 
of Governm^mt expenditure at that point will be It is this kind of question which 
justifies the special appointment to which I have referred, for the time is coming 
when as part of the constitutional reforms which wc shall have to consider, it will 
be necessary to rearrange the distribution of heads of revtiiue between the Central 
Government and the Provincial GoviTnments. When that time comes it is essential 
that we should be able to assess with some accuracy what our own future commit¬ 
ments are likely to he. ^ 

OverivorkecV^ O/j^cers^These remarks cover one kind of growth in expenditure 
but I shall be asked whet Kerr even admitting that this kind of grow’th is inevitable, 
it is not possible to make large cuts in the number of appointments and in the 
amount of the personnel employed This indeed is a subject which will come within 
the purview of the spicial examination which we piopose, but I should be deceiving 
this assembly if I w'cre to hold out any expectation of large economies in this 
direction, I doubt whether it is adequately realis(>d to what an extent the gradual 
development of the present form of constitution is placing increased w'ork on ^ the 
shoulders of the oflicials of the (\*ntral Government and 1 do not think it is an 
exaggeration to say that there is not a single Di'partment of tlie Government of 
India in which those occupying th(‘ higher appointments are not at present over¬ 
worked Indeed I think it far more likely that as representative institutious grow 
and sessions of the Legislative Assembly become longer, it will be necessary to 
divide up some of the existing depaitrnentb and create new' appointments for their 
representation in this yXssemlily. 

Demands of New Se? vices :—I niay, however, again be asked whether there 
is not the possibiliiy of a diflerent form of economy in the shape of elimination of 
certain services At the iinu* of the last big retrenchment movement, certain acces¬ 
sory services wen* largely cut down, particularly scientific departments and such minor 
departments as th(‘alati'<tical branch. My replv to such a question would again be that, 
unfortunately, it is only too likely that the move will b<*in the other direction. We arc, in 
fact, at present faced with the need for meeting the demands of a large number of new 
services. Honble Members are only too familiar with some of these. The develop¬ 
ment of agridihural lesearch, tor example, is an entirely new' demand, as also is 
that of civil aviation. The former is one which may be fruitful of great benefit 
to the country. The latter is necessary, unless India is to lose her place among the 
civilised nations of the woild. Moreover, it bungs in its tram other needs such as 
the development of meteorology and wireless organisation. Again, if we look back 
on the cuts that were made during the last retrenchment campaign, I think it will 
be generally admitted as jirovetl by experience, that in some respects at least, the 
economy has not been worth the saciilice. In advancing this opinion I have particu¬ 
larly in mind the statistic.il branch and there, as some Ilon’ble Members know, we 
have, in response to a far-seeing demand which has been pnssed by various influen¬ 
tial members of this House, startrd on a course which will, I hope, provide those 
statistics for the gauging of the country’s economic conditions which it so badly 
needs. Public opinion generally seems to be awakening to the desire that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India should adopt a far more active and constructive economic policy 
than it has followed in the past and that, in many matters, the Central Govern¬ 
ment should take upon themselves the responsibility of gi\ing a lead and assistance 
to the Provincial Governments This is a desire wuth wdneh I most heartily 
sympathise and it would in my opinion be false economy to resist it. 

Lastly, I would impress on Hon’blc Members one consideration which has 
been brought before me very vividly in the course of my work in the finance 
department The Central GoviTiiment are directly responsible for the administraMt n of 
certain areas and I am afraid that one cannot resist the conclusion that the standard 
of services provided for in those anas has, in many respects, been allowed to fall 
bebind that prevailing in the n<*igbl)ouring areas iindtr Proviiieial Administrations. 
This is not a stati* of afi’airs which the Central Go\ernmMit can view with 
equanimity and I feel convineed that there are considerable arrears to he made up 
in this direction. 

For all thise reasons I have myself regretfully come to the conclusion w’hich 
I have alieady statid namely, thaf. however eii< rgelieally and ruthle ssly the search 
for economies is earned out, and 1 shall my self weleomc any nH*nBun*s for the 
conduct of such a search, there* is not ioe>m foi any bubbtaiiiial reduction in the 
civil expenditure of the Central Government, 
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If I turn now to tboue other kinds of expenditure to which I hsve 
namely, those measures for the support of sound financial principles an 
provision of adequate reserves against our oblipations, I could not nonesiiy p 
before this Assemoiy proposals less adequate than those which I have irarnea. . » 

it 19 , in my view, of vital importance that at this stage in India s constitution 
development, when we stand at the threshold of new constitutional advance, noth ng 
should be done which would suggest to the outside world ® 

be less carefully preserved in the future than in the past. India must be 
suspicion in tins respect and in the end I am convinced tlyit this will , 

economy and, by improving the country’s credit, help mat/^n(Mly to reduce the Duruen 
of interest which it will have to pay. j ^ u ^ 

If 1 turn now to the revenue side of the picture, the second of the two . 

which nwd exaininaiion, it may be said that the estimates which I have 
do imply, first the expectation of a set-back in the tax revenue or rattier a ha 
the normal rate of its growth, as evidenced in the results of the last 7 years an , 
Bccoudly, a very decided w’orsening in the position of the commercial departmen 
of the Kailways and Posts and Telegraphs. I am prepared to admit that it is qui e 
arguable that, on the revenue side, the picture which I am presenting is aDnormai 
and likely to be unproved in future years. Hut, for many leasons, 1 feel sure that 
it w'll] be unwise to allow such an argument to prevent the introduction or new 
taxes sufficient to meet the situation as I have to present it to-day. 

I have many reasons for this conclusion some of which I may state shortly as 
follows: j. 

In the first place some of our present sources of revenue are hlf^'y to disappear 
and in the case of others reductions may become desirable. The following special 
cases may be quoted ; , 

.Vs reganls ofimin we are already committed to the disappearance of this revenue 
after ]9i3 and it is essential to find new sources of revenue to replace it. 

As regards the export duty on rice, I have already indicated in my proposals tor 
this year tliat this, at its present level, may be a burden on the proper ei^nomic 
life of the country and further reductions may become desirable. It is possible that 
economic conditions may alter the justification for other forms of export duties, as 
for example on jute, while as regards income-tax. If, again, we put first the need 
for removing buidens which hamper the economic development of the country 1 
should myself welcome the onportunity of being able to introduce certain changes, as 
for example, the introduction of provisions for allowing trading losses to be earned 
forw’ard beyond the year in which they have occurred and the abolition of double 
•uper-tax on holding companies. 

Again new needs for expenditure are constantly likely to press upon us and I 
have already referred to some of the new services which are now being developed. 

Yet another consideration is this we have, in my opinion, been working in the 
past three years with a dangerously low' margin. In a country like India, sufiject to 
great risks of loss of revenue from failure of rains or from floods it is desirable to 
have some margin of revenue over expenditure from which a reserve can be built up 
in reasonably good years. Memories are short and although thi* last two tnonsoous 
have in places been unfavourable it is many years since India has Buffered from a 
real failure of the monsoon. 

Demands o/ the Provinces i—The last consideration to which I have to call atten¬ 
tion is one winch bears most weight in my ow’n mind We have got to prepare for 
the probability indeed I think I may say the certainty that the next stage la 
constitutional development will need provision of more money for the Provinces and 
that in some form or other the Ceniral Government must be prepared to relinquish 
part cf its ow’n sources of revenue After all, it is in the hands of the Provincial 
Governments that the real nation-building services lie and the two great needs for 
India are agricultural development and as a necessary condition of its success, the 
increase of a really effective form of primary education. Of all the tasks the respon¬ 
sibility for which my present office lays upon me that which I take most seriously 
is the duty of finding revenues in order that those provinces which are at present 
handicapped by financial diflSculties may make a great start forward in developing 
the services which the country really needs. I believe that in the new taxes wnicji 
J have proposed I have opened the way if things go well without putting any 
buiden on the economic life of the country or subjecting to hardship any particular 
class to create a margin which will enable ub, as soon as the constitutional reforms 
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are settled, to p^ve a fair measure of assistance to the Provincial Governments in the 
next chapter of their history. 

Ways and Means 


I will now turn to a review of the ways and means position for the current 
year and the next a summary of which is given below in usual form. 



(In crores 

of Rg.) 

Liabilities 

Revi8(‘d 

Budget. 

\ 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Railway Capital Outlay tv'^oastruction) 

24.15 

16.75 

Purchase of Railways 

7.l'6 


Other Capital Outlay 

1.93 

3.97 

Provincial Transactions. 

9.47 

7.93 

Discharge of JVrmanent Debt (net) 

25 36 

18.84 

ContracMons against Treasury Bills 

6 86 


Contraction against Silver 

2 94 


Other Transactions 

3.96 

1.86 

Total 

81.73 

49.35 


(In crores of 

rupees) 

Resources 

Revised 

Budget 


J929-.30 

1930-11 

Revenue Surplus 

35.70 


Rupee loan (net) 

35 47 

23.50 

Sterling loan (net) 

7.92 


Treasury Bills with public 

20 00 

4.00 

India Bills 

8.00 


Post Office Cash Certificates and Savings Bank 

5 94 

6.20 

Other unfunded debt 

8.10 

3.16 

Appropriation for Reduction, etc, of debt 

5.85 

5.90 

Depreciation and Reserve Funds 

99 

5,27 

Reduction on Cash Balances 

10.89 

8.62 

Total 

81.73 

49.35 


The rupee loan in the current year amounted to about 35crores of which 
22X crores represented the conversion of bonds maturing from 1930 to 1932. This 
substantial reduction in the amount of the loans maturing in the near future has 
considerably improved the position for the next three years, but the actual cash 
received in subscription to the loan was 13;^ crores only, i e. 4| crores less than 
the total now providwi for in the budget. As I anticipated at this time lust year 
it was necessarv to resort to fAternal borrowing on a considerable scale. Sterling 
bills for 6 million pounds in each case were issued in London in May and 
December The former issue matured in February and in order to place ourselves 
iu funds to mei‘t them, short-term bonds for 6 million pounds were issued early 
in February. The total net amount of funds raised during the year in England has 
thus amounted to about 12 million pounds I must deal briefly with the condition 
in which the issue of the short-term bonds was undertaken and the reasons under¬ 
lying Government’s action. Honb’Ie members will have b'^en fully aware from the 
general review at the Government’s policy as regards capital expenditure and borrow¬ 
ing which I gave in my budget speech last year that 1 had arrived at the conclusion 
that external borrowing would oe necessary. I then explained how and why in 
future it would be necessary that the rate of capital expenditure should be more 
Dearly balanced than had been the case in the past five years by the increase of 
our capital resources in the form of fixed loans. It was therefore desirable in any 
case to raise a sterling loan as early as possible after the summer. Conditions 
however were then very unfavourable owing to the position in New York and the 
existence of a bank rate of 6)4 per cent in London and we thought that we should 
gain by waiting for cheaper money rates. When the New York boom collapsed, the 
anticipated easing of money commenced, but by that time politic^al anxieties had 
begun to dominate the position in the London market for Indian securities. I need 
not give a long accouut of these events which must be still fresh in the minds of all 
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hon’ble mcmbera, I need only say that the nervousness of London investors was 
inteiiisiiied b> the attitude adopted at the Con^res« tneetinfj; at l^ahore in December. 
Theieture, while our anticipations that money conditions would become more 
favourable were realised, the adverse effects of political r(‘actions counter-balanced 
the advanta)(Ce obtained. The facts, however, ha<l to b(‘ fact'd and as during; the 
year Duvcinrnent had to meet the irreater portion of the 5^ million pounds for the 
purchase ot the tSouthern Punjab Railv\a\ and about 7^ million pounds for other 
railway capital exiienditure, wc felt that in spite of the iintavourable conditions, we 
should not be justifi*-d in hnancinij: this capital cxficndn up** entirely by temporary 
borrowing in the form of India Bills. We conaideTcd indei^M that Borne more pcirna- 
nent borrowing was, according to sound financial principles, essential. In saying this 
1 wish to emphasiae that our power to issue bills in i be London Mai ket is in 
the nature of a restive which ought to be kef>t available to meet lempoiary ehortage 
of sterling resnurees. Prudent finance demands that tbw res(*r'c power should be 
utilised as little as pos^lb!c fiu* financing pcimanent capital cxpemliinre By the 
issue ot two-year bonds with option of extension for tin' third year we have obiaincd 
aoeommodation of a jieriod sufficient to allow for the passing; of tlic present polilieal 
uncertatnly and haveat the same time avoitled tin* burden to the Indian lax payt r of 
floating a long-term loan in particularly nnfavonrablc c<*ndifions w hicli I hope will prove 
to be ot a lempoiary natnie. In the meanwhile, I am gi.id to sa} that the success of 
this opi'ration, even though the terms were onerous, had a very g«)od effect on our 
credit in London. 

The coniiiined amount of tlie above borrow’ings corresponds loughly w’ith the 
budget, iorecasl bu> owing to events which it wu-n imjiossible to foresee, it was 
necessary to bupplenient our resources by large issues of Ireasury Bills in India. 
Ill the lirsi plac(*, eonliacMon of the ciirfenev to the extent of ()8G crores against 
cancellaiion of nipee Preasuiy Bills and J 94 erores against silver withdrawn for 
sale depleted our lesourees by rn'aily 10 crores. 

Government Currency Operations^ :—Without entering into a long exposition I 
wish to explain briefly and in V(‘iy elementary terms the real significance of these 
currency operations, fhere is much misiind<Tstanding on these subjects w’hich is 
fostered by the peculiar position of the government of India and the combination of 
roles which they have to jilay. lu the first place, it is the Government theniselvcR 
wtio have to do tlie work and therefore, as Iiajipens in all countries, they are blamed 
for every untow'ard occurrence, as soim* of the Hon’ble Meinb(*rs opposite would soon 
find out, if, as they hope and as I often wish they could, they were ^o change 
places with us. But, apart from this common experience th(' Government are not 
only the currency authority, but are themselves the chief ojierators in the rernitiunce 
market. When there are difficulties an regards exchange w’hieh would be expressed 
in Ollier couutrieb by a new tendency to expoit gold, that is exjiressed in India 
by ditfieulties tor the Government to effect remittance and when we take action 
to protect the currency position which, in (;ther countnes, would be regarded as 
quite normal, it represented here as artificial manipulation of exchange by Govern¬ 
ment 111 order to meet tiieir own remittance needs. That appealance induces an 
unduly hostile type of criticism 

Then, again, let us consider the interna! currency position. If as has 
happened in the current year, prices fall and the counity requires less currency 
and if on the top of that, large quantities of redundant silver cuireney are returned 
from hoards, the currency authority must meet the situation by caneelling currency. 
Otherwise, as inflated condition exists, internal pncch would keep unduly high in 
relation to external priecs and internal rates for money unduly low. The result 
would be that the natural flow of exports which is necessary to maintain the 
country’s balance ot trade would be restncK'd and a very unhealthy situation 
dangeimus to the stability of currency would be set up. When currency becomes 
reduiulant and has to be cancelled the profits of the currency authority diminish 
for all issues of currency, whether it be silver currency, the bullion value of which 
is less than its face value, or notes for which the authority merely has to bear 
the cost of printing but when we, .*is a (Toverntnent in our function as currency 
authority, have to cancel currency and thus submit to a corresponding loss of 
profit we are accused of pursuing a policy ruinous to the country’s interests because 
we appear as borrowing money at intenst in the form of treasury bills and the 
destroying It by c mtraclion. In actual fact, however, the loss thus incurred only 
represents a loss of the Profit which we would have made if the country had 
needed the extra supplies of currency. 
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Some of our critics however will say that we have carried this process unneces¬ 
sarily far and that in contracting? currency we have not only incurred this loss 
ourselves but have starved the commercial world in its needs for currency. Of this, 
as I have on recent occasions frequently explained, there is no evidence actually. 
Since the beginniiif? of the last Imsy season, say from the first l)cf*ember 1928 to 
the 30th November 1929, the net contraetion was to 13.89 crores and the contraction 
of notes in circulation was only 2.48 crores. The reason for this small effect 
of our operation on the note issue is that very lar^e quantities of rupees have 
been returned. When rupees arc returned notes are automatically issued against 
them and if those rupces\av^* (‘ome not from active circulation, but from hoards 
a corresponding inllalion would in fact have taken place. These have been the 
actual facts this year and the proof of the pudding lies in the eating. In spite of 
the contraction of currency all the evidence shows that the euiTcncy needs of the 
country have been fully luet so far as it was healthy to do so. In support of this 
contention, I need merely point to the fact, that the Imoeiial Hank’s cash which is 
the real index of the adequacy of the currency is considerably higher than it was 
at this time last year although no expansion of the currency has been cliccted this 
busy season. This shows clearly that the contraetion of the currency has not been 
excessive. 

While this necessary contraction of 10 cior(‘s to which I have referred counter¬ 
balanced part of our borrowings, other iactors have contributed further to worsen 
our ways and means ])()sition. The chief cause has come from the railways as a 
result of the falling off in railway receipts and the inciease of working expenses. 
The railway icserve fund ^\lll have to be diawn iiiion to the extent of 8G lakhs to 
meet the contribution to general revenues whereas an addition of 326 lakhs to the 
reserve fund was provided for in the budget Avhilc the addition to the depreciation 
funds is now expect<'d to be one crort' less than was anticipated. As against this, 
it was yiossible to ollect a saving of 232 lakhs in railway capital expenditure, but 
even allowing for this, there is a d(‘tciioration of lu'arly 3 crores under railways. 
Borrowings by the piovinccs are now e.\i>ected to exceed the budget by about 2)^ 
crores and m view of the heavy dislmr^cinents in April in London and in India, the 
closing balance will stand at a figure 9 crores higher than iirovidcd for in the 
budget estimate. For these r(’asoiis the revised estimate provides for an increase 
from 4 crores to 24 crores in the amount of ticasury bills outstanding with the 
public of which I w’ould reriiaik again that 9 crores is represented by increased 
treasury balances. 

In my last budget Bjicech, J dealt at length with the railway capital expenditure 
and envisaged the pos'^ilnliry of a drastic reductuin in 1930-31 in order that the 
credit of the (loveinmciit iilight not be over-straincd. The purpose thus indicated 
has been fulfilled and as tin* House knows, we are allowing 10^ crores only for 
raihvay capital expeiiditnic, i. c., 7.1 ciores less than the revised estimate for the 
current year. It must be noted that the real reduction in the newv railway capital 
expenditure sanctioned is actually larger than these figures indicate, as 2.35 crores 
of the programme for 1930-:;i really form pait of the sanctioned programme for 

1929- 30. Allowing for this the ])iogramme.'« for the two years compare as follows :— 

1929- 3t) 2().r>U crores 

1930- 31 14.10 crores. 

Keduction 12 10 croies. 

This comparison biing out inoie cleaily the drastic nature of the curtailment 
effected. 

With this provision for railway capital expenditure our borrowing programme for 

1930- 31 is, so far as sterling money is concerned, a very modest one. 8o far as 
sterling operations are concerned 1 ussuine that the six million sterling India Bills 
falling due in December wull be renewed, but if conditions are favourable this 
floating debt will be funded. As regards India I estimate that a loan of 23crores 
will be required of which 7 4 crores only will be new money and the remainder 
namely, 15.1 crores, will be utilised for rcdecramg outstanding loans, principally 
1930 Bonds. This provides for reducing the amount of outstanding Treasury bills 
from 24 crores at the close of the euireut year to 20 crores at the close of the next. 

I anticipate no difiiculty in carrying out this programme without disturbing the 
market for Government securities and if conditions improve it may bo possible to 
fund a larger amount, of the floating debt than I have assumed in my present 
calculations. On looking back on these proposals 1 feel justified in saying that 
provided only that political disturbances do not iqiset either conditions in India oj; 

34 
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confidence in England our borrowing programme is of such a nature that we could 
confidently look forward to general appreciation in Government secmitics. 

A year ago it was estimated that we Hhonld require to remit 35X millions 
sterling to London in 1929-30. Throughout the year the exchange position has been 
difficult. India, like most other countries in the world, was affected adversely by 
the high money rates, consequent upon the attraction of funds to New 
York to finance the speculative boom on the Htoek Exchange and by the 
fall in prices and general trade depression A^hicli followed the collapse of 
this boom. In addition, the uncertain political on'look has led to the 
export of capital on a considerable scale. As a rcsiilr,, our pow'er to eficct 
remittances to London has been temporarily curtailed and w'c now estimate that 
the total remittance through the market in the current year will amount to 19 
millions sterling only. This will suffice with the help of the sterling borrowings 
referred to above and the transfer of 9*4 millions steiling already etlected through 
the paper currency reserve to enable the {Secietaiy of Stale to close the year with 
a balance of G.8 millions. Assuming the 6 million India Hills falling due in 
December 1930 will be renowned, the amount requiied to be nanilted to London nc.xt 
year is estiinatcd to be about 31 8 millions tor capital expfMuliMire on raihvays as 
compared with 7.5 millions in the current year and LM iiiillioiis lor repayment of 
debt (capital portion of railway anniiiti(*s etc), 

I should of course make it clear that the entiri' ways and means programme 
outlined above can only be considered as tentative and subject to modification in the 
light of the actual circumstances of tlie time. 

Following tlie practice of previous jears I quote the market prices of certain 
typical rupee securities of th(‘ Goveniinent ol India. 

Market price on the 20th February : 

5 per cent tax-free loan : 1945-55 ; 1923, Its. 80-8 ; 1024, Ks. 07-12 ; 1925, lls. 
97-15 ; 192G, Rs. 101-4, 1927, Rs. 107-2 ; 1928, Rs. lUG-ll , 1029, Rs. 103-15 ; 1930, 
Ks. 100. 

3X per cent loan : 1923 Rs. 58-0 ; 1924 Rs Gr.-U : 1025, Rs. G6-9 ; 1026, Rs. 71-G ; 
1927, Rs. 77;7 ; 1928, Rs, 7G-1 ; 1929, Rs. 72-G : 1030, Rs. (;4-1. 

The fall in prices since last yeai may be ascribed to a number of causes. Some 

would no doubt attribute the chief importance to the magnitude of the Government’s 
own needs. I explained this asjxrt of the situation very fully in my spci'ch last 
year. It is clear now’, in retrospect that from 1025 to the Ix’ginmne ol 1028 the 
full cfTocts of the capital expenditure proiriammc launched bv the (lovcrnnicnt were 
not felt. Such cxpencliture as was incurred was md veiv hugely Irom reserve 
while the cxpendituie itself had not fjot fully under weight. WJuii once expenditure 
got going at the full rate and had to be met not tioin reserves but liy Iresh borrow¬ 
ing it was obvious that the pnee of Goveinmenl seeunlies must conn* down from 
the high peak to which they had flnnbid. I gave a clear indication of this in my 
speech last year and also explained that whih‘ 1 Iclt it ncccsHs>ry to curtail capital 
expenditure, it would not bo possible to give ('tl'ect to tins at onee without great 

economic loss, because so much work was air. ady in progn'ss and commitments 

such as the purchase of the Southern Runjab Ihiilway bad aheady been undertaken, 
I made it quite clear, however, that it was my inleiiiion to put on the brake as 
BOOii as possible, and in the meanwhile I endeavoured to s(‘ttle the terms of our 
rupee loan last year on such a basis that it would rejiresent a loi’k (13/3 onsn) 
bottom price from which a steady ajipicciation niiglit lie cxpcch’d as a result of 
curtailment of future borrowings. I think wc iiia> at hast congratulate ourselves 
on the fact that in spite of all the iinlavourable developments which have since 
occurred last year’s rupee loan only stands about one jioint lielovv the issue price. 
If it has not been for two unfavonrablo Jactors over whicli we had no control I am 
certain that last year's loan w’ould now be standing at a handsome premium. 

What then are these factors ? There ha*^ been, lust, the' wave of dear money which 
swept over the world culminating in a G}4 pi^r cent hank rate in England which 
maae it necessary to tighten money rates In India in order to protect our currency 
position and secondly, there has come iip«*n us a new difficulty in the fall of our 
sterling securities due to the fears felt in London as to the future political stability 
of India. I have already said that I believe tliese fears to be entirely unjustified, 
but their results are unfortunately realities, which w’c have to face. Any fall in 
our sterling securities creates serious difficulties which must rc-act on the local 
situation. Either of these two last factors would have upset the rupee security market 
quite apart from our own borrowing operations. 
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Hon’ble MemberR will ask: What of the future ? And I must answer this 
question in relation to ('ac)i of the three factors which I have mentionai. As 
to the first, our own demands on the market, I have already given a clear 
answer. We only expect, to ask the public to give us about 7.4 crores of new 
money next year. If we liad only to consider our domestic monetary conditions 
I would say willi confiflenco that our troulilcs were over and that we could 
anticipate a steadily rising market in our Government securities. 

Political Factor As to the second factor, the rates for money prevailing in the 
world, w'e can again lookVwith the confidence to the future. J need only say that, 
in my view, everything points to a yioriod of cheaper money for some time to come. 

As the third factor, T am afraid T can speak with much less certainty. What 
we have to expect from th(‘ opirations of this factor depends mainly upon the 
action of the leaders of public opinion in this country as represented by Hon’ble 
Members of this Assernby and those outside. If there is a clear evidence that such 
leaders are facing their responsibilities and are determined to oppose all revolutionary 
movements and to co-operate in a course ot peaceful and orderly evolution disclaim¬ 
ing those threats of unconstitutional action and repudiation of debt which we have 
so recently Inward then I am quite certain that the outside world will regain confi¬ 
dence in india and that we shall advance once more to our former high level cf 
credit. But if a contrary (‘oiiise is taken, then it will be impossible to avoid un¬ 
favourable reactions on India’s economic development. There must be a lack of that 
confidence which is so necessary to the initiation of new enterprises and it is 

almost certain that a ilow of capital from India will continue. Stieaking on behalf 
of the (Tovernmerit, aic have done all in our yiower to create a strong and healthy 
financial position and 1 think what I have already said has demonstrated this 

cnectiveness of our action 111 this direction. If the insidious lack ot confidence 
continues to sap our foundations ue shall, as a (iovernment, do our best to protect 
them and shall not hesitate to take strong finaneial measures for that purpose. But 
this Avill mean tlnit our (Miergies and resources will have to be devoted to defence 
rather than to eoiihlrnetivi; new ciiteipiise and that the hopeful prospect of an 
all-round recov<‘ry uhieh uonld bung prosperitj is so many directions and for 
which, so far as lies m our power we ha^c created all the necessary conditions will 
he unattainable J'he future* in this icspeet lies in the hands of the leaders of non- 
official ojnnion in India. Ihe* responsibility rests with them and not with the 
Government. 

I do not propose to lighten my present remarks by going into further detail 
now' regarding the figures of India's debt. Among the papers which wdll be 

circulated will he found a stafement jirepaied in the same form as was intro¬ 

duced last year with explanatory notes. 

Main Featina, of the Before conclnding I should like to emphasise again 

w’hat I regard as tin* main features of my budget proposals. First, all additional 
(’xpenditurc on normal incn’mcnts and now' services, ineluding the large agricul- 
eiiltural grants and such inqmrtant now services as civil aviation is being bmanced 
by economies mainly on military expenditure. Secondly, principles of financial 
soundness are being doubly leinforced. No finaneial weak spots arc being left as 
regards debt redemption and the cash ccilificatc liability, while I have provideti for 
a margin of safety in case events next jear prove unfavourable. We can thus face 
the most stringent scrutiny of financial critics with confidence. Thirdly, we are 
making a siihsfantial start, towards a eonstruetive economic policy and opening the 
w'ay for beneficial oxiienditure if the year proceeds without abnormal disturbances 
to trade or civil security, xvc shall have money at our disposal to increase our 
resources. For those purposes and having prepared these foundations, the Central 
Government next year onglit to be in a position either to initiate important schemes 
themselves or to provide additional revenne for the provincial Governments to give 
them the power for a more generous efibrt to this end. Fourthly, although substan¬ 
tial new revenue is to be raised tlie measures which I have proposed are so designed 
as to reduce restrictions on ccoiioniic action and to lighten rather than increase the 
burden on the poorest classes. Ibis is directly the case as reduction of the rice 
export duty and of the import duty on kerosene, while all except one of the other 
measures ought to have inclircet beneficial cflcets. I have moreover indicated 
various directions in which, witli the normal proceeds of our new resources, I hope 
to remove certain hampering impediments to tnc business activities of the country. 
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Fifthly, we have in our proposals alfcctinp: coUon made a determined effort to 
remedy a special malady from which the industrial life of the country is suffering 
and by restoring health to one important centre to improve the general condition of 
the country. 

Sixthly, we have made a determined effort by a proper control of capital expen¬ 
diture to give a chance for the recuiicration of the country’s credit so that with 
strength restored, a healthy growth proportioned resources may be once more 
resumed. 

I would ask honourable mombers to give all these pointy'impartial consideration 
and to read into my proposals their future promise iio less than their present 
performance. 

1 may possibly be criticised for seeking <o raise more revenue than appears to bo 
immediately needed for actual outgoings, but I hope that Tshat. 1 have said will have 
convinced at least a majority of this Assembly, first of (ho jiaramount importance of 
creating reserves to strengthen our resources and credit at this present critical 
juncture in India’s history, and, secondly, for pieparing the way for a more 
generous allocation to the* provinces of souices of rev onue for nation-building services. 
It has often been said that the reforms introduced after 191b have failed to achieve 
their full effect owing to lack of adccpiate funds in the hands of the provincial 
Governments. I am desirous of doing all in my jiGwer to prepare for better success 
in the next step. 

Of one thing I feel certain that w’hether my partieiilar proposals are popular or 
not and whether or not tlu'y are open to critieism in detail, the main purposes 
which 1 have in mind is the right purpose and IIk' futnri! mil prove the truth of 
this contention. A Finanef' IMemher has to suffiT the slings and arrows of 
criticism for his immediate actions and perhaps in very ran* case to receive sonic 
meed of praise if Providence brings good times in hfs tenure of ofliee, but his 
own efforts should really be judged by their mon* lasting results and 1 can hope 
W’ith confidence that if any present proposals are aec(‘pt(‘d, my sneei'ssor, from 
whatever quarter he may come, will in the future, look hack to me with gratitude 
for having proposed these drastic measures at this stage. For the present, it is 
my purpose, as I hope it wdll also be that of this Assembly, to make clear to all 
concerned that w’hatcver political changes may be in store, it will ever be the 
determination on an unshakable foundation. 


General Discussion on Budget—4th & 5th March. 

After the presentation of the Budget, the House adjourned till the Uh, MARCII^ 
when the attack on the budget was opened by Mian Shnh Namt\^ secretary of the 
Central Muslim party. He said that the budget had some very disapjiointing features. 
It showed even at a time of such a geneial trade depression that the Finance Member’s 
watch-word was extravagance instead ol economy lie particularly opposed fresh 
taxation on the poverty-striken people of India, while he held that the increase from 
11 to 15 per cent, of the cotton duty was justified in the interests of the Bombay 
industry. He indicated that he would strongly oppose the introduction of imperial 
preference by the proposed additional 5 per cent protcxtive duly against non-British 
goods and hoped that all Indian parties would ojipose imperial preference. Mian 
Shah Nawaz wished that the tariff proposals should be scrapped. The silver duly 
was highly unfair. He assured the Finance IMembcr that no patriotic Indian would 
repudiate the national debt, but asked if the miliiary expenditure of Rs. 54 crores 
was justified. Mian Shah Nawaz continued : ‘Why not give up distrust of Indians ? 
There is going to be no upheaval in India, but Don inion Status can’t be granted, not 
even promised, so long as the army is not Indianised We are prepared to place 
the finances on unshakeable foundations, but it is the clear duty of the Government 
to see the legitimate desires of the Indian people fulfilled without further delay. 
Indians want the present system to go root and branch I think the Congress is 
prepared to nip the revolutionary movement in the bud, provided the Government 
play its own part well and give a hopeful piomise to the Indian people. Without 
that the financial position will remain unstable. If you give that everything will be 
all right, but if it is not remedied there will be chaos. (Nationalist applause.) 
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Sir Hugh Cockcy deputy leader of the European group said that if civil dis¬ 
obedience was nipped in the bud and they had a peaceful year, that would be 
reflected very much in the budget figures of next year. Tracing the reasons for 
the new taxation, Sir Hugh Cocke compared the position between 1923*24 and 
1930-31 and said that during this period the increase in revenue was Rs. lo^ crores 
but as the provincial contributions were totally remitted the increase in revenue 
was only Rsi^ crores, while the increase in expenditure during the same seven 
years was Rs croics. Thus bir George Schuster was right that the provincial 
contribution gap remain\jl partly unfilled and therefore must be met by additional 
taxation. Sir Hugh Co( Ke lonsidered the post office returns particularly disappoint¬ 
ing as they meant contribution from the central revenues of Rs 70 lakhs to meet the 
losses of this commercial department Touching the taxation proj osals, Sir Hugh 
said that the objection to the proposed increase in incometax could only be sentimental 
as the increase was very small and not one which should be attacked Sir Hugh 
continued :—‘I see no serious burden on any consumer as the tax on kerosene and the 
sugar duty only impose a moderate burden. I regret there is no promise in the hon. 
member’s speech about a reconsideration of companies’ supertax Finally, one has 
got to consider that the payments made to labour during last year or two 
such as in postal and railway employ, are very heavy. No one regrets the increase 
but in order to meet that bill we have got to pass fresh taxation It seems to me 
that none of these taxes hits any branch of the community severely or harshly and 
the House might well accept the budget’ (Official applause) 

Mr. Amaruafh Dutt, while appreciating the earnest attempts of Sir George 
Schuster to balance the budget, warned him of his opposition to any increased taxa¬ 
tion, especially when more than half the budget was non-voted. That there should 
be increased taxation in a country where millions of people were ill-fed and half-clad 
was monstrous. The remedy lay in the Imperial Government sharing the burden 
of military expendituie by Tiidianising the Army. The remedy also lay in fixing a 
national standard of wages both for Indians and for foreigners. Mr Dutt also com¬ 
plained of the Government’s failure to announce the date of the Round Table Con¬ 
ference and to grant political amnesty to ease the political situation. 

Mr. Shanmnlham Chcffi/, while congratulating Sir George Schuster on his 
vivid picture of the financial position of the country, feared that his (the speaker’s) 
warning to him last year had come true for the gap beiw^een levenue and expenditure 
had become permanent The receipt from the German liquidation fund should have 
gone to the sinking fund, but it had been utilized to cover a portion of the deficit. 
Rs. 2,25 lakhs of the revenue reserve fund had also been utilized to reduce the gap. 
It should not be forgotten that they had utilized Rs. crores of uncovered liability 
on postal cash certificates. The real deficit was thus Rs 881 lakhs, leaving aside 
the revenue surplus. The accrued liability on postal cash certificates had been added 
to the permanent debt. Thus, India had lived on bon owed capital and extraneous 
windfalls for the last three years. The country had reached a stage when the noimal 
growth in the expansion of revenue had come to a standstill and the expenditure 
did not show a possibility of being checked. While v\ oriel causes had been 
partially responsible, the is. 6 d. ratio fixed in the teeth of the Assembly’s opposition 
was also a greatly contributory factor. Mr Chetty welcomed the increased import 
duty on cotton but the situation had been complicated by the introduction of imperial 
preference. Rrocceding, Mr. Chetty said, ‘I don’t object to imperial preference 
simply because it is imperial pieference Continuing, Mr. Chetty said that no country 
in the Commonwealth had accepted imperial preference as a policy Indeed at the 
conference of Australian statesmen who discussed this question speaker after speaker 
declared that the tariff policy should be guided by the fiscal and economic interests 
of the country and not of the Empire. It should be possible to devise a fiscal scheme 
which would give protection to Indian industries and not prejudicially affect the in¬ 
terests of the consumer and at the same lime give preference for British products. 
Mr. Chetty, alluding to the silver duty, said that the silver in the Gold Standard 
Reserve must be replaced by gold or else it would be difficult to establish a 
gold standard currency. If the silver duty is ncce«: 5 aiy ihcn as a corollary 
he suggested an increase in the import duty on silverware 'and silver thread. 
Concluding, Mr. Chetty urged that the Finance Member should regard himself 
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as the custodian of national finance and devise ways and means for increasing 
the national wealth and thereby resources at the disposal of the provincial 
Governments Incidentally he recommended the establishment of an economic 
advisory council on the lines of the council announced by the Labour Government. 

Sir PurusJiota?ndas Tliakurdas said that it was a tragedy that Sir George Schuster 
should be asking the Assembly to agree to fresh taxation not for spending more 
money for nation-building activities but fi'>r putting the finances in a solvent condition. 
But the is. 6d. ratio was responsible for it. Unless the Finance Member found 
that it was necessary to have to sell short term securities liko'treasury bills in the Gold 
Standard Reserve in the near future, it was necessary '\o provide for temporary 
depreciation in the market value of these securities out of the reserve. He protested 
against anything being debited against revenue for these securities and the provision 
in the budget for ;{^i,50,000 was unnecessary. The Government must depend on 
the normal increase in revenue for expenditure on the new services. No fresh taxa¬ 
tion was necessary. The ratio of is 6d. was responsible for the dangerously low 
margin they had been having. The Government should not have increased the 
salaries of officers under the Lee concessions without considering the capacity of 
the country to stand fresh taxation. 

Alluding to the military expenditure, Sir Purushotamadas Thakurdas said that 
there had been a substantial fall in the price of Indian articles required for the army 
and there was also a saving in respect of sterling expenditure in 1 ondon, yet military 
expenditure was not reduced. The Government should earmark any surplus in 
future years for the purpose of constructive economic policy. 

Concluding, he alluded to the cotton duties and said that in this matter the 
Governraeni had shown a step-motherly attitude. 

Mr AT C. Kcllar said that Sir George Schuster’s budget was a lucid but lurid state¬ 
ment It was lucid not in the sense of sanity but of clarity. Its very lucidity made its 
luridiiy more obvious. Last year it was the case of cautious treading or soft-padded 
footfall of a tiger but this year the tiger was unrelenting and put its fingers deep into 
the vitals of the Indian people. Mr. Kelkar wanted to know if the sterling loan of 
12 lakhs recently started was absolutely necessary and if so why it has 
been floated in London and not in India. The budget was marked by hopeless exlni- 
vagance, niggardly in provision for nation-building services and obstinate in the 
tendency tc take the is. 6d. ratio as a settled fact. 

Continuing Mt Kelkar accused the Government of wild orgies of extravagance 
and criticised them for making interlocked tariff proposals which placed the country 
on the horns of a cruel dilemma, ‘If we accept the Government's proposals we 
accept the vinous principle of imperial preference If we do not, we cause misery 
to our cotton industry. The Finance Member has said that fiscal autonomy is a rock 
reality, but I say that fiscal autonomy is mock reality, for the present occasion 
imperial preference comes by the front door. The taxation proposals betray a 
callousness in the budget when there is such a ilepih of depression in the country. 
Only currency notes have not yet depreciated in value.’ 

Sir Ilari Swfjh Ouur said that even though the Assembly had now before it 
the tenth budget under the Reforms, the Government's military budget remained 
the same. Hu protested against this standardization and demanded an explanation. 
It was no wonder that Burma and other provinces wanted a separation from such 
a costly central Government, whose demands deprived them of elastic sources of 
revenue. Sir Hari Singh Gour particularly protested against Sir George Schuster's 
proposals for over-budgeting against future contingencies and to help the provinces. 
‘Let us think of the present. The fuiure will take care itself.' He would oppose all 
additional taxation and unless he was convinced about imperial preference he would 
vole against it. 

Pandit JJirday Nath Kan^rti maintained that Sir George Schuster’s economics 
was not of a permanent character. He particularly attacked the military budget and 
said that if only the Incbcape proposals were carried out in respect of reduction of 
personnel of infantry battalions, both Indian and European, it would lead to an 
immense economy. Then, again, the question of capitation charge had been under 
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consideration for several years, but the Government had not yet come to any 
conclusion. The cost of transport of British troops, which the British Government 
had agreed to share by a half, was fixed at a time when it cost Rs. 18 lakhs. Now 
that the cost would be Rs. 38 lakhs, why should not the Welby Commission’s 
principle of half share be applied ? Finally, Pandit Kunzru touched the cotton duties 
and said that even the Dominions had not accepted the principle of discrimination 
against foreign goods, how could India do so ? 

Mr. M. K Acharya deplored the GovernmentIpolicy, wliich had driven out of the 
House the Congressmen,'who if they had remaineil in the House would have contri¬ 
buted to the better administration of the country. He tiaced all the depression 
to the artificial currency policy He said : ‘Are we to go to the electors and say : 
“Here is additional taxation which should be cheerfully granted because the 
Government has interfered not only with our economical rights but our national and 
religious institutions and said you shall not marry your daughters according to your 
religion ?'* ( Laughter. ) You may laugh now, but I shall see what answer you give 

to the electors. Speaking for the average man, I protest against any further taxation 
even for the sake of the Bombay Mills. I fear that if we discriminate against Japan 
she will prohibit the entry of In Ii in rice into Japan, India will then lose its market 
by trying to feed Lancashire. 

Mr. B. Das objected to imperial preference in any form and was glad that Mr. 
Birla had expressed himself against it. The difficulties of the mill industry were not 
the labour troubles as Mr. Kikabhai Premchand,said, but in over-capuahsation and 
mismanagement of capitalists It was surpiismg that Sir Han Singh Gour was luke¬ 
warm in his condemnation of imperial preference m the hope that India would get 
justice in London in the Round Table Conference for reforms. India objected to 
paying this price and should retire honourably in an equal footing without any such 
payment of a price. The military expenditure should be reduced straight away and 
those Items of expenditure, like aviation and meteorology, which were really meant 
mainly for military purposes should be included in the military estimates. India did 
not want to quarrel with Japan, but the Government of India, by special preference, 
was dragging one Asiatic country into bad relation with another. He supported the 
earmarking of all revenue accruing from protective duties for being devoted to nauon- 
building purposes. 

Mr. U. D. Birla recalled that Sir George Schuster had told him at the Indian 
Chambers Federation that he would promote a sunshine league rather than a dark 
clouds league. Mr. Birla, therefore, expected to see all Government people wearing 
the badge of the sunshine league, but found that Sir George Rainy, with his railway 
deficit was the first seceder to join the black clouds league. He was followed by the 
provincial Finance Members all c'ainounng for the membership of this league. 
The latest victim of it was Sir George Schuster himself. Mr. Birla maintained that 
the financial position of India was very weak. If the malady were temporary, 
addit'onal taxation could cure it. But the malady was deeper. Mr. Birla said 
that the result of maintaining the is 6d. ration was that if all notes of silver rupees 
were presented to-day for exchange in gold, the Finance Member knew he could not 
pay more than gd. per rupee. 

Mr, Birla added :—‘New taxation might create a patchwork. It cannot create money. 
At this stage we require not new taxation, but the creation of more money and 
prosperity in the country. Retrenchment, ruthless and drastic, is the remedy! We 
are wasting the resources on running our civil aviation and broadcasting undertaking. 
All these are luxuries when the country’s position is so weak. There is thus in the 
budget neither retrenchment nor a constructive scheme which may lead to prosperity.' 
The country was in a worse position compared to the pre-war period. He quoted 
figures to show that the consumption of cloth and sugar remained stationary per 
capita. As regards the consumption of gold and silver this was consumed at the rate 
ofRs. 1*4 per head. Was this excessive? He recalled the view that there was 
hoarding of gold and silver. On the other hand these were bought for consumption 
or investment, the latter owing to the absence of other deposit facilities. He 
commented on the fact that while in England the currency circulation totalled 360 
millions the private deposits in banks were 2,000 millions. On the other hand in 
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India tlie currency circulation was 500 crores and private deposits in banks 200 crores 
only. He asked, had not the Government of India frittered away 140 crores worth of 
gold ill maintaining the exchange ratio? ‘Until we get full financial automony, I 
would be the last person to encourage the Indian people not to buy more gold. What 
guarantee is there that the moment Government again got our gold resources it would 
not dissipate them as has been done in the past ? ( Hear, hear. ) The fact of the 

matter is that every constructive scheme requires money by way of subsidy or loan, 
and the time you begin to put money in circulation the money market weakens, and 
the exchange weakens So that whether we go south, noish, east or west it is this 
exchange question that like King Charles’ head stan Is iiroiir way and no constructive 
scheme of prosperity of the country can be put forward until the Government of India 
are prepared to forget the maintenance of the exchange at is 6d. Therefore, for the 
])resent, ruthless retrenchment is the only alternative.* As regards imperial 
preference, Mi Birla wished at this stage only to exjiress the hope that the Govern¬ 
ment realised that his side of the House would oppose any policy of imperial 
preference. 

Mr, Lamb, pleading the case for Burma, regretted that there had been no 
reduction in ilie duty on hides. He, howt rver, welcomed the reduction of duty on 
rice and hoped that the Government of India would remit the duty entirely when the 
finances of the country permitted. Mr. Lamb strongly protested against the en¬ 
hancement of tluty on kerosine oil and looked with apprehension the remark of the 
Finance Member in the budget speech that the enhancement was only the first step. 
He regarded tlie increaseil tax on kerosine as a direct attack on indigenous companies 
whicli would greatly benefit the foreign oil interests in India. 

Mr. Ki tshna Rvihhj attacked the military policy of the Government and 

uiged that the military budget should be made votable. And although he welcomed 
the duty on sugar, he adversely criticized all the proposals of new taxation and felt 
that the tariff board should have been given a chance to examine the case of the 
textile industry before the 5 per cent protection was granted. He regretted that 
the Government had done nothing for the nation-building departments. 

Mt. K. C. Roy congratulated Sir George Schuster on the fair and unvarnished 
account, but his analysis of the financial situation had fully borne out the piognostica- 
tions of members like Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr Birla and Mr Chetty and 
had belied the forecasts of Sir Basil Blackett. Sir George Schuster had said : ‘We 
aie at the end of the troubles.* Mr. Roy hoped that this would be re.ilised and 
wished him good luck, so that there would be a prosperous budget next year. Mr. 
Birla had opined that retrenchment was the only remedy, but Mr. Roy agreed with 
Sir George Schuster that there was very little room for economy in civil expenditure. 
Really speaking, there was room in the military department for the pruning knife. 
But on the civil side, Government need not have agreed to a certain expenditure this 
year and that too had been done, he regretted to say, with the help of the Standing 
Finance Committee. For instance, the taking over of broadcasting was a heavy 
responsibility and should never have been done now. Then again there was the 
appointment of a deputy secretary in the Education Department for emigration work. 
This was wrong, for with the growth of provincial autonomy the size of the Govern¬ 
ment of India must be reduced. He also objected to the creation of the costly post 
of an administrator for New Delhi which was untenanted for the greater part of the 
year. The axe must, therefore, work on the military expenditure which had grown 
from 21 crores in 1890 to over 55 crores at the present time. Really the increase of 
30 crores was unjustified. He appealed to Sir George Schuster to bring the Brussels 
recommendations into active operation so that there might be prosperity ahead. 
Mr. Roy disagreed with Sir George Schuster in his political diagnosis and feared that 
there was the spirit of retaliation breathn.g through this part of the budget speech. 
Politically, as economically, India was passing through a world process of evolution. 
Was there not political assassination even in Geneva ? The Indian public had 
enough of sanity to know its own interest. If India lost credit in the world market, it 
was because of the melancholy impression brought about by the failure of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to carryforward such Bills as the Public Safety Bill and the Hunger- 
Strike Bills. Concluding Mr. Roy criticized the Empire free trade policy and objected 
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to the Government of India imposing taxation in the hope of helping the provinces, 
because the whole constitutional structure was undergoing a change and none knew 
whether there would be a federal or unitary government. 

Sir Cownsji Jehauyir said that the Government had for long agitated, cogitated, 
and hesitated in the matter of the cotton industry, but better late than never. The 
Government had, however, coupled protection with proposals which no member of 
the House could ever accejjt. ( Hear, hear ) No British Dominion had accepted 
the policy of imperial preference or given preference to Britain, if there was the 
slightest suspicion that i Dominion would be adversely affected in the future. ‘To 
ask us to do anything which was not absolutely in the interest of the country would 
be absolutely ridiculous and .ibsurd. We are toUl that the exemption which is pro¬ 
posed is in the best interests of the country. The three points which should be 
considered in this connection are, whether imported goods fiom England compete 
with ours in this country, whether the exemption given to England is really a relief to 
the consumers of India and, thirdly, whether this exemption will by any chance within 
the next three years enable impoited goods from England to compete better with our 
own’. He proposed to disciiss these matters later in connection with the d'ariff Bill. 
He welcomed the Finance Member s statement that fiscal autonomy was real and 
said : ‘Let us noi forget that under the jiresent constitution, the Government of 
India have to take tlien budget to the higher authorities and only recently the 

Finance Member Jiad proceeded 6,000 miles to take his instructions. I accept the 
Finance Member’s statement but Iiope that the convention will now be given sta¬ 
tutory effect under fiscal autonomy. We do not want our Finance Member to go 
6,000 miles for instructions. We do not desiic appeals to be made by England or 
any other country, not before the budget is iniroiluced bul after it has been intiodiiced 
in this House 1 hat would be the reality.’ d'he Government has asked us to keep 
in view the grave importance of wider t onsiilerations I find that since the Viceroy’s 
Announcement the original trustee tlieory has been replaced in a section of the 
powerful British press by open declarations that India is nece sary for England and 
further reforms are dangerous to the interests of England, because India is 
England's best inaiket Sir Couasji said that when the appeal was made to the 
House to look at the questions burly, he would remind ilie members of the Govern¬ 
ment of the powerful section of England which was against giving us any Refoims. 
He deprecated the outrageous monstrous policy that one countiy should not be allowed 
to advance because its trade is to be reseived to ibe oilier country, that our industries 
and commerce sliould remain wliere they have been because the interest of another 
country are affected, ddie appeal, therefore, was inopjiortune. As regards 
the measures of taxation the House would keep ns mind open till these Bills arc 
presented. 

I>r. 1 ). S. Moovfv confined his criticism to the military budget and held that unless 
n was very much reduced, India would never be sa'isfied. He felt that the provision 
for the naiion-buildmg jiart of the rnilnary was entirely inadecpiaie and the present 
policy of the Government would perpetuate the dependence of India on foreign 
defence. Even from the selfish point of view', the Government should place greater 
reliance on a national rather than on a mercenary army. 'I'he Colonies, he said, 
were spending l.ivishly on the development of a territorial army on which they 
depended for their defence, while m India the Government had made a provision of 
Rs for fhe purpose in the current year. He urged for greater facilities for 

rifle clubs in India and for a rapid development of the territorial army. 

Pandit M.M. Mahiviya felt that the budget proposals were the greatest indictment 
of the present system of Government under which the expenditure was ever growing 
irrespective of the needs of the country. Taxation in India had been kept on the 
war level and it was now proposed to add it up by five crores. ‘We cannot think of 
a more wicked system of Government which has deliberately kept up as such and the 
sooner we end it the better for the humanity of India. Pandit Malaviya attributed 
all the troubles of the Government to the policy of i8d. ratio aud urged that the 
right policy was to undo the evil. The silver duty would have to pay five per cent 
more than the world market price now and would have their saving further reduced 
when the duty was removed. Pandit Malaviya described the 5 per cent protective 
duty to the textiles as a bounty to the Lancashire goods imposed with the sole 
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intention of driving out Japan from the Indian market. With the increase in the 
income-tax rates, this duty would in no way help the Indian rnanufactuier. 

Proceeding, the speaker said that the Finance Member had made an appeal on 
behalf of the British Government and had warned that any adverse decision of the 
Assembly would prejudice the British public opinion at the Round Table Conference. 
Pandit Malaviya asked whether it was right for the Government to put such a 
pressure upon them when they were not told what the Government proposals 
regarding Dominion Status were. But he said : ‘If we fail to yield to your pressure 
and do not respond to the British Government, the responsibility for it would be 
with the Indian Government.’ In conclusion, he said that retrenchment and 
taxation to the needs of the country was the only right course for the Government. 

Mr, M, It. Jayakar said that he wished to discuss the budget as a politician. Sir 
George Schuster had claimed that he had come as a doctor to diagnose the disease 
and to speak frankly. Mr. Jayakar therefore was much concerned to learn that this 
doctor believed that there could be no further retienchmcnt. A retrenchment of 8o 
lakhs in 55 crores of military budget was a great joke. Mr. Jayakar reminded the 
House that when Mr. Bryce who was a constuiiiionahst visitetl Intlia he gave his 
impression as follows : ‘I smell gunpowder every whcie in India.’ He would add 
that he smelt gunpowder everywhere through this budget. T.ixation could not be 
justified by any canon to enable the spender to meet his extravagance. 

Sir George Schuster, in a comprehensive leply, in winding up the debate met the 
salient points. He admitted that it w.is quite possible to disguise the deficit, but that 
could not be reconciled with liis financial conscience. He did not t<ike a gloomy view 
of the position, but held that the gap had occurred because the revenue expectation had 
not been realized. He was asking for additional taxation essentially for the next year at 
any rate to cover the gap. But in case a surplus accrued hereafter, that would be 
needed for distribution to the provinces. He found that the criticism and approval of 
the taxation proposals had balanced each other There was counterbalancing advan¬ 
tage in all his taxation proposals except perhaps that reganling income-tax But this he 
imposed so that thousands who charged the Government with extravagance would 
know that the Government officers too would have to bear the burden Sir George 
bchuster particularly defended the silver duty and held that there would be no occa¬ 
sion for taking it off unless silver again appreciated to the war-time value He was 
considering Mr. Chetty's suggestion for a duty on silverwares and silver thread. As 
regards the cotton proposals, he denied Pundit Malaviya's chaige that it was imperial 
preference in an insidious form. The statement was peifectly frank and stra^gluforward. 
( Applause ). The Government believed that no case whatever had been made out 
for a general increase in cotton duties beyond 15 {)er cent As regards retrenchment, 
he assured the House that the retrciu hment officer would be able to bring about 
an elimination of the wasteful items in the details of administration. As for 
retrenchment based on a change of policy, this was held up till the constitulional 
changes had occurred. This applied to military expenditure as well, but he did not 
agree with Mr. Jayakar that the reduction of 80 lakhs representing 2 per cent of the 
Army estimates was a joke. He hoped that after the re-cquip.nent programme was 
over, there would be fuither reductions in the Army budget. But matters of policy 
had to wait till the next reforms. That was why the Finance Member had not been 
able to do as much as he had wished m thebe spheres. Concluding, Sir George 
Schuster agreed that the country badly needed a constiuctive economic policy and 
said his own mind too was moving towards the proposal made by Mr. Clietty for an 
advisory economic council, as there was at present no touch between the Government 
and unofficial opinion on this subject. He invited the leaders to make suggestion 
on the point and assured them that every member of the Government had the same 
objective as the Opposition, namely, advancement of India. ( Applause ) 

Tariff Act fAmendment) Bill 

6 th. MARCH :—The Assembly sat for 50 minutes on tliis day to transact official 
business. At the outset Sir George Rainy presented the select committee’s 
report on the hviian Companies Act [Amendment) BtlL 

Sir Georgy Rainy then moved the consideration of the Indian Tariff Act 
(Amendment) Bill, He explained that two changes had been made by the select 
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committee : the first to make provision for specification by notification of such 
substances as might be considered necessary to be brought under specific duty 
applicable to saccharine, with the object of securing uniformity of treatment at the 
various ports ; and the second, to adopt a convenient method of securing to the 
Government a revenue corresponding to that formerly received by the Indian Board¬ 
casting Company from imports of wireless receiving sets by restoring the statutory 
duty of 15 per cent ‘advalorcrn* or part of it. The select committee recommended 
that no alteration should be made in the statutory tariff. The motion was considered 
and the Bill was passed. 

Steel Protection Bill 

Sir George Rainy next moved the consideration of the Steel Industry Protection 
Bill. He said the select committee had reported without making any change. 

Mr. Das, moving an amendment that the Bill should come; into force on the ist 
July, 1930 said that in the select committee there wps no substantial difference between 
himself and the Government on the main obiect of the Hill. He, however, felt 
strongly that if the Rill was enforced immediately it would impose hardship on 
importers, and he read a telegram from the Bombay Iron Merchants* Association 
praying that the Bill should come into force after June next. 

Sir George Rainy, opposing the amendment, said that if the amendment was 
accepted it would depart from the uniform practice which was hitherto followed in the 
case of import duties and that would be to the detriment of the protected industries. 
The Government’s intention was that if, the Bill was passed, it would be brought 
into force within seven days. The amendment was rejected and the Bill was passed. 

Patents Act (Amendment) Bill 

Sir B. N Mitra moved that the amendments made by the Council of State in the 
Indian Patents and Designs Act (Amendment) Bill, which were very formal and 
three in number, be accepted by the House. The motion was agreed to. 

Special Marriage Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. Gwynne ( )oint secretary. Home departmen') moved that the Special 
Marriage Act (Amendment) Bill, as passed bv the Council of State, be taken into 
consideration. He explained that see 2 of the Special Mairiage Act of 1872 pres¬ 
cribed the conditions under which marriages could be celebrated One of these was 
that each party must, if he or she had not completed the age of 21, obtain the consent 
of his 01 her father or guardian to get married In the forms of declaration there was 
nothing to require the paities to declare their exact ages at the time of marriage. 
The result was that the registrar of marriages could not enforce the provisions about 
the consent of parents or guardians if the parents to the marriage refrained from 
filling in the relevant para of the declaration. In a recent case the Calcutta High 
Court had pointed out the desirability of supplying this omission. The object of the 
Bill was to secure the proper identification of parties and witnesses ancl also to 
make certain other amendments m the forms 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, opposing the motion, said that the measure was very 
defective and drew attention to the Majority Act, which fixed the majority age at 18 
and said that if the Bill became law it would disqualify the marriages of those persons 
who under the Act could not have either a guardian or whose father was dead. 

The Home Member pointed out that the intention of the Bill was only to remove 
the difficulty of administering the law. 

Mr. Jayakar supporting Sir Hari Singh Gour, said that by the proposed enact¬ 
ment the Government created a worse anomaly than before. Surely India had made 
great progress since 1872, and if the Government could not change the age of 21 into 
18 they should leave the law where it was. 

The Law Member regretted that he had not applied his mind to the Bill. Sir 
Hari Singh Gour’s criticisms were perfectly legitimate. It was always the purpose of 
legislation to leave no room for anomaly and make all points clear. 

Mr. Gwynne withdrew the Bill. 
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Other Amendment Bills 

On Mr. Gwynne's motion the Prisons A(t Arnendofcnt BilU as passed by the 
Council of State, was passed, and on the Law Member's motion the bill to amend 
certain enactments and to repeal certain other enactments, as passed by the Council 
of State, was considered and passed. The Assembly tlien adjourned. 

Demands for Grants—Executive Demand 

7 f/i. if/ 171 Y 7 IT Voting; on demands for Rviints commenced on this day. Mr, 
Kdkar moved that tlie dcMiiand under the head ‘Exeenlive Council* bo reduced to 
one rupee He ])ninted out that Mahatma (landhTs elevtai demands were not 
exhaustive but illustrative, and Mahatma Gandhi had in etrect said : ‘If you meet 
these illustrative demands it would show a c(‘rtain ehaiif^e in the an{»lo of vision of 
the Government.’ Proccedinjr, Mr. K(‘lkar said that Mahatma (huulhrs demands were 
not all of Diem, like lu’ohibition, 1 eduction ol land revenue and military expenditure, 
fantastic, but they were some of the items ot iiood government, which if refused, 
would only mean that tliere was no chanj^e of lieait 111 the Govi'rnmcnt. (ilood 
government w.as no siibslitute for self-p)veinmonl, in which tlie people must get 
a chance throujxh their rcjiresentatives to carry out th(‘ national will. A nation 
nii{;ht bo wronf» in its view, hut it could claim the rif^ht e\(‘n to make mistakes, 
if mistakes tluae must he But now in India tin* le^islaliiK' nas controlled by the 
executive in r(\spect of initiative procediiie, ballot, allotment of days for sessions, 
etc. Practically there Avas a monopoly of time for ollicial business and exclusive 
ri/^hts, for evariple, ui respect of money bills In a resjionsjble government the 
lei^islatnre could eolhvtively have its revenj'e against th(‘ exeentue by sending; the 
(kibmet into the wilderness as the French Gabinet had been scattered like 
pins at short interA^als, In India the oxocntive Goveininent inuh'rstood res])onsihility 
in the sense of ]iOAvcr and the nation, therefore*, felt luimiliat(‘d liecaiise the lej’is- 
latures, even with elected majoiities had no ])ower and no initiatuc and national 
policies Avere expressed only to be fnistiated by the obstinacy ol the executive 
The claim for ri’sponsible ^^OAcrnmciit ai(»se thioii^rh this hun’iiliation. Under the 
present constitution the ultimate* authoiitv and poAxia aahs m the hands of the 
Secretary of Stale*, AA’hose* Gouncil in Lemdon amis an eve*-Aiash. Who could 
forget that Lord Birkenhead did not know who was Mr Miillik and whe) Avas Dr. 
Paranjpyc ? The substance of India's chum lor responsible' j;e)\ernment AAas that 
the Secre'tary of State’s ofhce> should he abolishcvd, and the' Sccre'tary of State's 
])OAvers bhoiilel bei traiisfc*irc'd to tin* Iinlinn Go\einment, which should be a national 
Gove*rninent and be Iiidiani/eel and maele responsible. 

♦Str Jaoicb CrcHu on behalf oi the (uivernnu'iit a^^ieed that constitutionally they 
W'erc not re'sponsible to the Le'^;islatnre in the sense that tliey weie* not removable 
by a vote of the House Imt he repudiated the allegation that tiny aacii' irresponsible 
in ('Very sense. On the other liaiul, dnnnj; the* last tt ii viais, in spite of the many 
hamiicaps and disadvantages, the admiiiistiation \v;is e;nried on in tin; upshot to tJie 
benefit of the people of India. Impoitant ]K)lifKMl deve]o])meiits had taken place 
and were taking place and thonj;ii he conld not pri'diet the jirecise steps Avhich 
Avoiild be taken to promote furtlier advancement of India’s jiolitical future he had 
no doubt that they would be in full aeconlance Avith the ]>ionoiiiieement of 1917. 
He trusted that the J^ondon Gonferenee Avoiild i;i\c eflect to AAhai the Viceroy recently 
told the House, namely, clueidation and luirinony ot vicaas. Meanwhile the Govern¬ 
ment had two impoitant dutu’S to peifnnn . firstly, to .idheie lo,Aally in spirit and 
in letter to the Declaration of 1017, and sc<'ondly. to maintajii by every means at 
their command all those eoiulitions inclndinf; the in.untcnaiiee of peace and order 
aaIiicL were ncc-essary for the developiiient and Irnition of that policy. 

The House divided and Mr. Kelkai's cut was lo‘Jt by :39 against 50, The demand 
for the Executive Council was earned. The House Dien adjourned. 

Army Demand 

Sth, MARCH :—The Army department grant a\ms moved by Sir George Schuster 
on this day. 

Mr Abdul Matin Ohoudhunj moved the Indcfiendent Party's cut reducing the 
arnount to one rupee. It was intended, he said, to be a protest against the general 
military policy of the Government and in particular their policy of not giving effect 
to the recommendations of the Skeen Committee. The Government policy through- 
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out had been to exclude Indians from the higher ranks of the army and perpetuate 
the hegemony of British officers in the army. The last European War had exploded 
the myth of the whiteman s burden and the whiteman’s superiority and India could no 
longer be ruled by it Wisdom and statesmanship demanded that the Government 
should make a ready rest)onse to the demand so ably set forth by the committee 
whereon Sir Andiew Skeen presided. Th.at committee had advised the Government 
to start an Indian Sandhuist by 1935 and the Army Secretary liad wanted India to 
wait till 1933 woriy until that time. 

Mr. Mackworth Young, intervening, said : I did not say that the institution was 
to start by 1933 • 

Mr. Abdul Maim Choudhury :—Then you are shriving all the major recommen¬ 
dations of the committee. Tlie Indian youths are thiisting for freedom and already 
crying ‘Long Live Revolution.* They aie getting imbued w ith tlie lessons of the 
lives of Dc Val(Ta and Muhael Collins If you don’t give opportunity for their 
energy and enthusiasm by providing high places in the aimv that mi^jht find an out¬ 
let in other diieciious. If >011 ignore the report of the Skee t Committee it might 
not be long when the salute of the Union Jack will give place to the salute of the 
Independence Flag. 

Mr. Mackworth Youvq, army secretary, said that it was not true that the Govern¬ 
ment had not done anything to follow the recommendations of the Skeen Committee. 
The Government had incieased the number of vacancies for Indians in Sandhurst 
fiom 10 to 20 and had thiown ojien Woohvuh and Cranwell and were taking Indians 
for artillery and engineers No doubt the Skeen Committee had produced a time 
table for increased mindiers to be admitted in Sandhurst but they could not proceed 
every year agreeing to the time table unless it \\as estalilised that the results wt re 
satisfactoiy. Ab Dr. Moonje had said the icsults last year were satisfartorv and the 
Government hoped that qualified cadets wmuld come in increasing numbers. Not 
only were the Government doing their best to expand the vacancies but as stated by 
the Secretary of State a few (hiys ago they were considering tlie question of training 
Indians in India for the King’s Con mission. But an Indian Sandhurst could not he 
started unless there was the rcquircc] number. That \\as why the Government were 
watching the results of the examinations Reg.irding the eight unit scheme the army 
secietary reiterated the remarks made by the Commandcr-in Chief in the Council of 
State that there was no intention of abolishing the siheme because the sue cess of the 
experiment could h'c tried hy ronccniiafing Indians in select units ami not by scatter¬ 
ing them throughout India. He assured that the feeling against the scheme which 
was said to exist among Indian offi' eis was f.ist disappearing and as a matter of fact 
Indians prefcricd to join units where Indians were in a maionty It was natural that 
birds of a feather miibl flc'ck together Regarding milicaiv cxjicnditure Mr. Mac- 
worth Young said they were facilitating every plan b> which they would be able to 
make a gradual leduction Some leduction in fighting units bad been already made 
as a result of the reorganisation scheme 

The House by 49 against ^4 votes carried the motion amidst Opposition cheers. 
The Assembly adjourned till the 10th. 

Leave for Adjournment 

Kith. MAh'('ll Theie was unusual activity wh.en the House met on this day At 
the outset Pandit Malaviya moved an ad]ournment motion to di«-'ciiss Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel’s imprisonmcnf. He said that .Sardar Valiabhbhai Patel was acting along 
with Mahatma Gandhi and dnccting an agitation against the salt laws under which 
the people wcie prohibited from manufacturing salt. He \\as held in great esteem by 
the people He had gone to Borsad and wished to address a public meeting 
but had hardly uttered a few words when he was put under arrest for the violation of 
the order prohibiting speech for a month. The order was under the Bombay 
District Police Act. The cpiestion arose whether the Government was justified preven¬ 
ting Mr. Valiabhbhai Patel from making a speech. The Pandit declared that he did 
not object to any man wlio ofTcndecl against the law being ]iunished. 

Pandit Malaviya said that Mahatma Gandhi too had decliired his intention to start 
his campaign on Maich 12. A large number of peoi)Ie would follow the same course. 
This was sufficient to show that the importance of the issues involved was great. 
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“My objecl is that this matter involves great principles. You should have a definite 
policy behind it and should give us an opportunity of pointing out the dangers 
involved in leaving the provincial Governments to take an independent course 
and not follow a policy which the central Government should lay down In 1921 
25,000 men were arrested by the local Governments without consulting the Govern¬ 
ment of India. I do not want that to recur without the Government of India laying 
down the proper policy.* 

Sir James Crerar raised no objection and as the President held the motion in 
order the discussion was fixed for in the afternoon. 

Home Department Demand 

Mr. Shaft Daudi then moved a rut of Rs 100 under the Home Department Demand. 
In doing so lie raised the question of the Government’s policy towards political prisoners 
in general and iheir treatment in jails in particular. He said that the country was under 
foreign rule. Therefore the argument that European countries did not recognize politi¬ 
cal prisoners was not applicable to the unique cases of India A comparison between 
the life of India as it was to-day and 30 years ago and the physical deterioration that 
had ocrnircd showed wjiy young men were getting excited I maintain that the political 
prisoner’s struggle to minimise the exploitation of one by the othei is a very noble 
struggle and the man who has the courage of his convictions to start such a campa¬ 
ign should be more respected than humiliated ’ 

Sir James G/crflc confessed to a feeling of disappointment and remarked that 
none had given a suggestion for a definition of‘political prisoner*. The Government 
attitude on tins point was one of complete candour but as in England, America and 
other cnunirics so also in India it was found difficult to define them merely as 
political prisoners, irrespective of the nature of the offence. The local Governments* 
unanimous conclusion was that it was impracticable to define the term. He pointed 
out that the principle of equity was involved in classifying a prisoner on the basis 
of his previous standard of living and the new rules eliminated all difference based 
on racial grounds He affirmed that the revision of rules had been carried 
through in a really sympathetic and careful spirit and the conclusions maikecl a 
definite stage of progress 

The House by 52 votes against 39 rejected Mr. Shafi Daudi’s cut. The Inde- 
pendenis who were given freedtiin of vote remained neutral cn hU)(\ except Mr. 
Fazal Rahiimullah and another member. Mr. Mody also remained neutral. 

The Home Dejiartment’s grant was then voted. 

Finance Department Demand 

Sir Hugh CncLc next moved a cut of Rs 100 in the demand for the Finance Depart¬ 
ment to urge retrenchment. He said that he had nothing very striking to suggest, but 
held that there \>as a good case for the appointment of a small ar///oc business 
committee with military experience, such as the Inchcape Committee 
had proposed, to plan out a constiuctive programme of decreasing 
expenditure spread over five years. He urged the association of two 
unofficial businessmen in the task Touching tlie spheres of reduction he asked 
whether following the practice of business houses the Government and the Army 
could not bring about a 1 eduction by giving the Government cars to officers rather 
than car allowances. He also referred to an article m the “Daily Chronicle** condem¬ 
ning usury. The speaker endorsed the article and said that the Government should 
lend money to people at reasonable rates and if for such a department they required 
more money they could impose an additional three-annas tax on salt. That would 
well repay the masses and be of substantial benefit to them. 

Sir George Schuster said the question of economy in detail would be shortly review¬ 
ed by a special officer who would go into the causes of the growth of expenditure in 
the civil side. As for the military side, he informed the house that since the question 
of stabilisation came to the forefiont an ei onomy campaign on energetic lines had 
already been afoot at the Army Headquarters and the result, he expected, would be 
substantial economy in the Army expenditure, quite apart from what might follow as 
the result of the changes in policy on which they could not say anything on the eve 
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of the publication of the Simon Report. Alluding^ to the remarks of Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, the Finance Member said the case of Bombay had no real analogy to the 
conditions in the Ce»Jtral Government, for in Bombay with its looseness of control 
over exoenditure and its ambitious programme there was room for economy, whereas 
here it was the other way about The Finance Member added : If you adopt 
indiscriminate restriction in expenditure there would be committed grievous injury to 
the public services/ At a time when Government officials were to be busy with 
considering the change as the result of the constitutional reforms to be suggested, 
this was hardly the time for a large scale economy campaign. 

At this stage the clock strudk 4 and the President called on Pandit Malaviya to 
move the adjournment motion. Thus the debate on Sir Huge Cocke’s motion ^as 
talked out. 

Govt. Censured on Sirdar PatePs Arrest. 

Pandit Malavifid moved the adjournment of the House to enable the Govern¬ 
ment to declare the policy they were going to pursue in connection with Mahatma 
Gandhi’s movement. Pandit Malaviya traced the history of Mahatma Gandhi's work 
during and after tlie war up to the excellent response made by the country to the 
Viceroy’s Announcement, but Lonl RiisscU’s speech which the British Government 
did not repudiate, followed bv tlie Viceroy’s address to the Assembly which modified 
the previous position of the Viceroy’s Announcement, changed the situation. The 
Congress in these circumstances adopted the Independence resolution, but Mahatma 
Gandhi even then made it clear in writings and in the latest letter to the Viceroy 
that the Congress would be prepared to surrender and accept Dominion Status if 
promised definitely now The Viceroy s repD was a little curt but Mahatma Gandhi 
finding no hope of Dominion Status had decided to launch civil disobedience on non¬ 
violent lines, a movement which was intended to invite the attention of the country 
and the civilued world to the evils of the present system 

Pandit Malaviya si id he liad personally wished that Mahatma Gandhi had waited 
longer and allowed more time for negotiations for a settlement. Rut he asked the 
Assembly whether in the circumstances which were facing Mahatma Gandhi, the 
latter was not acting with the best motives, involving the utmost sacrifice for the 
sake of the country’s freedom. To promote the movement, Mahatm.i Gandhi had 
selected the salt tax. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was carrying on a non-violent 
propaganda. The magistrate served him with notice under sec 42 of the District 
Police Act. Sardar Patel had been imprisoned. This was not an isolated case. 
He asked the Government to remember that no less than 50,000 or even a lakh men 
were ready to follow Mahatma Gandhi to the jail. What was the Government going 
to do ? This was not a case of ordinary incitement to offences. It was a deliberate 
determination of men wlio would not let the British rule in India continue without 
the consent of the people of India In such circumstances, would the Government 
allow the provincial Governments to issue individual notifications of the character 
whereunder Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel had been punished. 

Finally Pandit Malaviya urged the Government to bring tlie serious situation to 
the notice of His Majesty’s Government, otherwise India would have to go to the 
League of Nations of which she was an independent member and put her case 
before the bar of the public opinion of the civilized world. ( Applause ) On the 
other hand, a statesmanlike policy would end the trouble and bring happiness and 
contentment. 

Sir Jamps Crerar dissented from the construction put on the political events 
by Pandit Malaviya and declared that wider issues could not be discussed in the short 
time at his disposal. The direct immediate issue was the arrest and imprisonment 
of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. He quoted sections 42, 54 and 71 of the Bombay 
District Act which authorised the local authority to prevent harangues which might 
cause a disturbance and arrest the person who did not desist from so doing after 
the notice and punish him. He said he must recite the facts, though these might be 
painful to some members. The authorities judging from the speeches which Sardar 
Patel had already been making advocating breach of the law, non-payment of taxes, 
and boycott of Government servants considered it necessary in the interest of the 
peace of the district to take the action. But Mr. Patel defying the order delivered 
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a speech and was arrested, and pleading guilty was imprisoned. Speaking from a 
])ersona) experience of the district, during the non-cooperation days, Sir James Crerar 
said this was the district wherein non-cooperation was particularly active and had a 
bitter experience of the aftermath of the tragedy and terror caused in the district by 
an outbinst in an epidemic form of the dacoitiesand murders which took the Bombay 
Ciovcrniiient two years to supf)ress aud restore peace. ‘If the local magistrate realizing 
the inflammable charactei of the material had not taken the action he 
did, I submit he would have been guilty ol a grave dereliction of duty. I 
commend to the house his resolution and the promptitude wherewith lie took 
action.* Pandit Malaviya had asked for a pronouncement of policy regarding 
tlie movement whereof this incident he treated as an issue. Sir James Crerar said that 
this liad been declared to the house by the Viceroy’s address wherefrom he quoted 
showing that while pursuing the path of conciliation Government would effectively 
inainiam law and order. 

Sir James Crerar added : ‘It is the desire cf the Government of India to do every¬ 
thing in its power to j)reserve the conditions which were necessary to enable the 
liolicy made in the Annoum eiiient being given effect to. 1 cannot myself believe 
that bleaches of law, from whatevr motive commuted—a com sc of action which is 
likel) to ms}Mre cfintcmpl of tlie authoiity of law—is a course which can possibly do 
any good either to the iiolitical or economic or any othci interest of India (Applause) 

1 repeat lliat notlung would be gamed by tlie breaches of law, and if the Government 
and its servants have in this particular instance, taken action tliey have done so 
•jndci compulsion of a very great public duty, dereliction whereof would have been 
a great condemnation of iJieir action Sir James Crciar. therefore opposed the 
motion. 

Air. Amt! c-^spected that the distru-t inagistiatc utilised section 44 of the Police A.cl 
because if he had used section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code he would not 
liave found ev dence against Sardar Yallabhbhai ane the im])rnprieiy and illegality of 
Ins action would have been questioned in action and 1 maintain there was no emer¬ 
gency. If Sardar Valhibhbhai Patel made any speeches which came with in the 
purview of the Penal Code he should have been arrested and if he was convicted in 
the due course of justice then I sltould be the last person to complain. 

AfU. K. Al, said that the Government’s action in depriving’ Mr. Pale! of 

liberty of speech was unconstitutiorjal and must be condemned lie recalled Mr Werlg- 
wood Benn*s assurance that only lliose who advocated violenc'c or incited people to 
violence would be arrested. Sir James Crerar had not told them that Mr. Patel had 
incited the people to violence. He had only rightly disobeyed an unlawful order, 
therefore the House must guatd against endorsing the grave principle that Govern¬ 
ment could prosecute men for expressing opinion 

Air. Al. A Jijinah said tlial the movement the Governinenl had to deal 
witli was an organised civil disobedience movement FIc asked the Government : 
Are you going- to deal with it with the responsibility of the Government of India or 
are you going to leave it to be dealt with by petty magistrates 

Sir James Crerar promptly answered amidst apj)lausc . 'I'hc general direction of 
policy must necessarily be and will remain in ilic hands t f llic Government of India 
but dealing with an emergent situation requires emergent a( tion which must necessa- 
lily be left to the responsible officer on the spot.’ 

Mr. Jmnah proceeding welcomed the fiist part of the Home Member’s answer to 
his question and remaiked : ‘I am glad you realise that the Central Government is 
responsible for law and order and I want you to maintain law and order (Hear, 
hear) But as for the second part that the officer on the spot must take emergent 
action as he thinks fit, I ask where was the emergency which justified the magistrate 
in passing an order under the Police Act ? If Sardar Vallabhbhai had in previous 
utterances transgressed the limits of which no information has been given then he 
should have been prosecuted for it but now, by arresting and imprisoning Mr. Patel, 
in the manner he was, a dangerous precedent has been created. It was an attempt 
to suppress political opinion and therefore I ask the Government of India to see that 
their policy of maintenance of law and order is not deflected by whimsical actions of 
magistrates. 
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At 20 minutes to six the House divided and the adjournment motion was rejected 
by 53 against 30 votes, the Independents largely remaining neutral and the Central 
Muslims as a party voting with the Government. The House then adjourned till nth. 

llth» MARCH :—As soon as the Assembly met, it went into division over Sir Hugh 
Cocke's cut of Rs. 100 over the Finance department and defeated the Government by 
43 votes against 34 this being the second Government defeat of the session. All 
unofficial parties joined the European group and inspite of the thinness of unofficial 
benches were able to outvote the Government. 

’ N. W. F. Province 

Mian Shah Nawaz moved on behalf of the Central Muslim group a cut of Rs. 100 
to urge reforms in the North-West Frontier Province. He thought that India would 
soon attain Dominion Siatiis and he wanted the Government to grant reforms to the 
frontier people also and save them from the iron heels of the frontier cr»mes regula¬ 
tions. The expenditure caused by the introduction of reforms would be paltry 
and the money saved from the border militia and frontier constabulary would 
contribute very largely towards the reforms expenses. 

Mr. Howell, foreign secretary, said that Sir Denys Bray, whose ability and integrity 
the House very well recognized, had assured them that real difficulties existed in 
giving effect to the Bray report. Unless they charged Sir Denys Bray with shifting 
ground and trickery and having done nothing all these years, they must accept 
those assurances. Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyum knew as well as the speaker that 
the difficulties were real. 

Mr. Howell recalled the speech of Sir Zulfikar All Khan last year when the 
Nawab reported a conversation with trans-border elders who had said that they did 
not wish to be left behind if India got reforms The question was, were the trans- 
border people to be excluded or included and, if included, who ? Mr. Howell hoped 
the House realized that in view of the Simon Commission, if the Government had 
after the last year’s debate proceeded to give effect thereto, it would have constituted 
an act of lunacy and not statesmanship. Speaking not as Foreign Secretary but as an 
Englishman he said that every Englishman naturally had great sympathy with the 
frontier people who were like Englishmen in their earlier stages, and Englishmen had a 
strong desire to gratify the aspirations of such people. He announced on behalf of 
the Government that the Government was pledged to give its most serious, earnest and 
sympathetic consideration to the question and when the time came for action, the 
Government would do everything to take whatever action it thought proper without 
any further delay. The cut was carried, the Government not opposing. 

Demand Under Custom! ( 

Sir H. S. Gour next moved a cut motion under customs for an all round 5 percent 
reduction. He reminded the Assembly of the experiences of the first Assembly which 
was faced with a similar situation and succeeded in making retrenchments through the 
efforts of the Inchcape Committee. He wanted the present Assembly to follow the 
example of its predecessor. 

Sir George Schuster explained how indiscriminate cutting down of expenditure 
in this manner was neither practicable nor expedient. He referred to the increase 
in customs work during the last five years and said that increased expenditure was 
only a corollary. He maintained that Governme nt were aiming at a steady continuous 
reduction of expenditure in every branch of the service with intelligence and dis- 
criinination and remarked that Sir H. S. Gour's suggestion would result in endan¬ 
gering the efficiency of a public service. 

Sir H. S. Gour's motion was lost by 32 against 47 votes, a few Nationalists and a 
number of the Independents and the Central Muslims remaining neutral. 

Mr. Anwarul Azim then moved a cut of Rs. 100 as a protest against the Inade¬ 
quate recruitment of Muslims in Customs services. 

Sir George Schuster assured the mover that the Government circular on the 
subject of minority representation was kept in view, but that the local authorities with 
whom rested the recruitment found considerable difficulty in obtaining candidates of 
the requisite qualification. 

36 
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The motion was rejected by 42 to 21 votes, the minority consisted mainly of 
Muslims, while the Nationalists were mostly neutral. 

Maulvi Sarfaraz Husain Khan moved a cut to urge checking of the importation of 
articles used for adulteration of ghee. The motion was lost by 43 to 37. 

The customs grant was passed and the House adjourned. 

Five Per Cent, cut in Income Tax 

12 th, MARCH :—The voting on the demands for grants was finished on this day. 
Sir Hari Singh Gour again pressing an all-round cut of five per cent, this time under 
income-tax said that he wanted to compel the Government to make retrenchment 
in civil expenditure. The Army authorities, he understood, were engaged in trying 
to effect economy. He remarked that certain expenditure was abnormal and the 
increased taxation this year was unjustifiable. 

Sir George Schuster informed the House that the Government's idea was that the 
report of Mr. Jukes, the special retrenchment officer, would be placed before the 
Assembly in the form of certain definite proposals, for they should in their anxiety to 
effect economy see that they did not misfire and that their aim was right. He had 
no objection to consider the suggestion of associating Mr. Rama Rao or any other 
Indian officer of the Finance department with the Jukes enquiry, if this was possible. 
He understood that Mr. Rama Rao would be very busy in connection with the 
problems that would result from the publication of the report of the Simon Commis¬ 
sion. As a matter of fact the Finance department relied largely on Indian officers. 
Retrenchment could not be discussed in the abstract ; they must come down 
to practical detail. There was uo evidence to show that they had been over¬ 
budgetting. Concluding, the Finance Member reiterated his view \hat the money 
needed for the next year was the barest required and along with the House he 
prayed for better times, in future, so that in the coming reforms when the provinces 
would be enjoying more powers there would be larger resources for them to proceed 
with nation-building programmes. Sir H. S. Gour's cut was lost without division. 

Cut in Salt Tax 

Some liveliness was noticed when the H ouse came to discuss the cut under 
‘salt tax' moved by Mr. Amarnath Dutt, who pleaded for the total abolition of 
the department and for the abolition of the salt tax. He alluded to Mahatma 
Gandhi's campaign of civil disobedience launched in respect of the salt tax which he 
assured the House would succeed, because the masses were behind Mahatma 
Gandhi in this ‘religious and non-violent war.' He appealed to the Government to 
take note of the tendencies of the time and not to turn a deaf ear to the appeal of 
the greatest man of the world. 

Sir George Schuster did not think that even if the salt tax was abolished by a 
stroke of the pen the political danger would disappear on that score. The Govern¬ 
ment had been considering the question of the production of a better quality of Indian 
salt and the marketting facilities. The Tariff Board would go into all the questions. 
That was the way to advance the interests of the poorer masses and not abolition of 
the salt tax which would result in financial difficulties for the Government. 

The cut was lost. 

A few other heads were discussed and all cuts were utilised by members for 
eliciting information on minor points. At 5 p. m. the guillotine was applied and all 
the remaining demands in the budget grants were carried, there being no division on 
any of them. The net result of the five days’ discussion was that the Army department 
was refused its entire demand and the Finance department and the North-West 
Frontier lost only Rs. 100 each. The House then adjourned. 

The Tariff Bill 

13 th» MARCHi^The Assembly met on this day to consider the Tariff Bill, round 
which the controversies regarding the cotton duties centred. 

Sir George Rainy, moving the consideration of the Bill amending the Cotton 
Tariff Act of 1^4 and the Indian Tariff Cotton Yarn Act of 1927 , occupied 40 
minutes surveying and emphasising the points contained in the statement of objects 
and reasons. Referring to the amendment of 1927 , he pointed out that this Bill 
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expired in 1930 and it was for the Assembly to decide whether the protection then 
^ven as against Japan should continue or not. In 1927 , in Japan there was no 
Umitation of night work by women, but under new law it was forbidden. In India 
the restriction imposed was narrow, for night work by women was forbidden. 
In Japan, there were two shifts of work comparing to the ten hours’ work 
in India. With the passing of the .Japanese Factory Law of 1929 , the unfmr 
clement in the Japanese competition had disappeared but the total imports of twist 
and yarn from China had increased from 945,000 lbs. in 1920-27 to 11 , 500,000 lbs. 
in 1928 - 29 . The imports for the first nine months of the current financial year were 
7 , 500,000 lbs. Moreover, until January this year, the Chinese law placed no limit on 
the hours of work of eith(‘r*mcn or women and no restriction on the employment 
of children. Though on January 16 last a law in this connection have been pro¬ 
mulgated there, there was no evidence that steps had been taken to make this law 
effective. The Chinese mills must be regarded as possessing an unfair advantage justify¬ 
ing the continuance of the minimum specific duty imyjosed in 1927 . If the conditions 
changed in China, the position might be re-considered. But now the Government 
of India must reserve to themselves entire freedom to continue the duty for three 
years and it was equally free to propose discontinuance before that period. Proce^ng. 
Sir George llainy said that on revenue grounds alone the Government considers 
it necessary to raise the duty from 11 to 15 per cent, and it was proposed to impose a 
duty of 20 per cent ad valorem on piece goods not of British manufacture and mini¬ 
mum specific duty of 3 ^ annas per pound on plain grey goods not of British manu¬ 
facture. In substance what the Government felt was that a 20 per cent duty imposed 
all round would raise the cost to the consumer in respect of enormous quantities 
of goods which were in eflective competition with India-made goods and the benefit 
which the Indian manufacturer would derive for the proposed three years would be 
very small. The Bill provided against the danger of substitution of cloth for plmn 
grey. The principle underlying the Bill was that it was necessary in the existing 
circumstances to protect the manufacturer of Indian piece-goods and beyond that it 
would not commit the House. The Government were not asking the House at this 
stage to give a final division on the question whether the scheme of protection should 
have preference for British goods. He w’ould be misleading the House if he gave the 
impression that the Government would be prepared to discuss the various amend¬ 
ments tabled by the Opposition or accept any drastic change in the scheme embodied 
in the Bill, but the Government would be prepared to accept Mr. Shanmukham 
Chetty’s amendment, putting a minimum specific duty of annas per pound in 
respect of plain grey goods of British manufacture as well. 

The Government approached the question from the point of view of giving effect 
to the declared policy aiscriminating protection with due regard to the interests of 
the consumer and benefit to the industry. Their immediate object was to protect 
the industry, leaving it open to the Tariff Board at the end of three years to review 
the position. No other scheme would be equally eflective and equally fair to all the 
interests concerned. It was recognised that the methods adopted involved preference 
for British manufacturers, but it was likely to further and not to prejudice India’s 
interests when all the circumstances were taken into account. Otherwise no Jmember 
of the Government would have made himself responsible for this Bill. (Applause.) 

Concluding Sir George Rainy said that India could produce all its requirements in 
respect of plain grey goods and as this faced competition from Japan it was neces¬ 
sary to impose limited protection for three years. 

Pandit Malaviya’s Enquiry 

As soon as Sir George Rainy sat down. Pandit Malaviya referred to the corres¬ 
pondence laid on the table of the House yesterday* and said that it did not contain 
the original proposals made by the Government of India to the Secretary of State 
and wanted to know if it w’^as true that the Government proposed a 15 per cent, reve¬ 
nue duty and 3}4 annas per pound protective duty on all plain grey goods. 


* The following correspondence was placed on the table of the Assembly on 
the 12th March 

J^rom the Secretary of State to the Viceroyj dated the 8 th Feirwary.-—The 
Cabinet, with reference to the proposed increase in Indian cotton duties, resolved 
at a special meeting held this morning that it would not be ironsistent with the 
procedure governing the now well-recognised fiscal autonomy Ljnvention to make 
at this stage the following representations to the Government of India ; firstly, the 
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Sir George Rainy said that the original proposals formed part of the letter which 
correspondence was always treated as confidential, but he hoped in the course of the 
debate to throw light on this subject as far as possible. 

Pandit Malaviya represented that it would be impossible to carry on the debate 
properly without this information beforehand. 

Sir George Rainy, after consulting Sir George Schuster, replied that it was true 
that the original proposal was for a 15 centum revenue duty and an additional pro¬ 
tective duty of 3 yi annas per pound on all plain grey goods, but added that when 
those proposals were made no final decision had been arrived at. 


probability that such an addition to the duty would be likely to raise the price of 
goods in India itself to the great detriment of the poorer classes generally in that 
country; and, secondly, that such an addition to duty would have a disastrous eftect 
which the Cabinet feels sure that you and your Legislature do not desire to create. 
From both points of view, the Cabinet views with the gravest apprehension the 
proposed addition to duty and hopes that full weight will be given to the above 
considerations. 

From Viceroy to the Secretary of State, dated the 12 th Febmary .—Your telegram 
of the 8th inst. 1 have discussed with my Council the Cabinet representation and 
we are deeply impressed by a message of this nature. Nevertheless, we feel bound 
to adhere to our main proposals. Ii must be remembered, first, that we want revenue ; 
secondly, that customs is our chief source ; thirdly, that general revenue tariff 
stands at 15 per cent, while the duty on cotton piece-goods is only 11 per cent ; 
fourthly, that the Indian industry is suffering from a deep depression and that as 
regards Bombay, the mills are approaching a desperate position which nay affect 
the whole future of this important centre of Indian commerce and finance. More¬ 
over, in a year like the present, when we have imposed heavy new taxation, we could 
not for revenue purposes leave cotton duties alone. As regards raising of the cost 
to the consumer, we believe that in those goods where external competition is chiefly 
felt, namely plain grey shirtings and light sheetings and cheaper coloured goods, 
internal competition will in any case keep the prices down. As regards bleached 
goods and finer qualities of grey and coloured goods which Lancashire mainly 
supplies a four percent increase in price cannot be represented as a crushing 
burden. 

As regards the second point in the Cabinet representation, the danger to British 
interests, we recognize that a possible decline in consumption of Lancashire goods 
may be a serious matter but we are clearly bound to put India's interests first. We 
also recognise how important it is to India not to antagonize British opinion and 
quite apart from this we are of course concerned a» this time to avoid unnecessary 
injury to British interests. We have carefully considered what we could do in this 
respect and while we cannot modify the general application of 15 per cent revenue 
duty, we are prepared to propose to the Assembly that as regards any additional 
and temporary protective measures their application might be limited to non-British 
goods and that in these circumstances there should be imposed in addition to the 
15 per cent, revenue duty a 5 per cent protective duty with a minimum of 3K 
annas per pound on plain grey goods against all cotton piecegoods from outside the 
the United Kingdom. We should propose the protective duty for three years only 
and undertake to have its effects examined by the Tariff Board before the end of 
this period. We think it unlikely, having regard to the immense preponderance of 
British imports in classes of bleached goods, that the additional duty would have 
any appreciable effect on the prices. 

In placing our proposals before the Assembly we shall point out that so far as 
we are aware this is the first occasion on which the considered opinion of the Cabinet 
has been conveyed in this form to the Government of India and we are impressed 
with the significance of the precedent so established. We cannot ask the Assembly 
to commit themselves to imperial preference as a principle but merely to adopt a 
particular course which in our judgment is consistent with India's interests at 
a critical juncture when much may depend on the Indian response to the British 
Government's appeal. We shall have to make it plain to the Assembly that while 
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Pandit Malaviya rcfjretted that Sir George Schuster’s speech did not make it as 
clear as the Government of India’s telegram to the British Government that they 
desired to elicit a most free expression of opinion in the Legislature, with whom the 
final decision must rest. Then again Pandit Malaviya, while commending the British 
Government’s attitude in the matter, deplored that the Government of India had 
given up their original position as a result of the British Cabinate’s appeal and, of 
their accord, had proposed imperial preference. He said:—‘We have no unfriendly 
intentions towards Lancashire. We wish them prosperity but this should be obtained 
by fair means, without detriment to the country’s interest (Cheers.) The Govern¬ 
ment of India cannot conceal 4 he fact that they have modified the original proposal 
to help Lancashire. This has been a most unwise step particularly at this juncture. 
Such a question for preference should have been left unfettered to the vote entirely 
of the elected House of the future and should not have been brought before this 
House, where the Government has set votes and is in a position to exercise the 
power of patronage. “The Government in the past did nothing for the cotton mills 
and exposed it to Japanese competition. By the exchange ratio of Is. fid. the 
Government of India have placed us in an awkward position. I should net like 
to annoy British opinion. At the same time such a Bill as this will furnish a 
strong argument to those who desire complete independence to declare that the 
economic and commercial interests of India will not receive due consideration at 
the hands of the Government of India. Moreover under the proposals you will 
give the entire monoply of the market to Lancashire and it will be difficult after¬ 
wards to displace it. Therefore, Pandit Malaviya suggested that Government should 
accept his suggestion of a uniform 15 centum revenue duty or 3 half annas per 
pound, whichever is higher. This would give substantial protection to Lancashire 
Dccause of its finer count of cloth which would come under 15 per cent duty 
only while the other countries would mostly pay at 3 half annas per pound and would 
thus help Lancashire without introducing a statutory discrimination against 
Japan or any other country, We have no quarrel with Japan. Our country’s 
trade will bo free to all without discrimination against any.’ 

Sir George, Schuster thanked Pandit Malaviya for the moderate tone of 
his speech but said that it was difficult to tell the House of all the 
confidential correspondence which had taken place. He wished Pandit 
Mslaviya had been the keeper of his conscience for he bad nothing to be ashamed 
of. While India’s interest had come first, he bad been anxious not to antagonise 
the feeling in England against India at this crisis. There was also the fact that 
more revenue was needed and the Government was also anxious to find a special 
protective measure which would not place too heavy a burden on the consumer. 
It was true that their original proposal did include 3 half annas per pound on all 
plain grey goods irrespective of the country of origin, but to say that was not 
telling the whole story. For when they came to examine the position in the practi¬ 
cal way and consider how they could make a distinction they found that as a 
matter of fact a distinction between British and non-British goods did fit in with 
the situation. In their preliminary discussion of this subject they felt shy of this 
proposal because they were influenced by the consideration that it might be liable 
to political misinterpretation. 8o for the time being they gave up that plan. They 
came to discuss 3 half annas specific duty on plain grey I goods, but felt that that perhaps 
was not suflficient and it was at this stage that the Government of India was 
addrcBsed by His Majesty’s Government a fact which had a considerable influence 


there are grounds for treating plain grey goods exceptionally we do not in any 
circumstances agree at the present stage and for the emergency purpose which 
we have in view to an additional protective duty of five per cent on all classes of 
piece-goods irrespective of the country of origin, since the immediate benefit to the 
Indian producer would be wholly incommensurate with the burden imposed on the 
Indian consumer. We desire also to make it clear that in a matter of this kind after 
frankly stating our case we should desire to elicit a most free expression of opinion 
from the Legislature with whom the final decision must rest. 

^om the Secretary of State to the Viceroy^ dated the I 9 th, Februray The 
Cabinet has received your telegrm and recognising the position of India 
under the Tariff Autonomy convention is precluded from offering any further com¬ 
ments on your proposals. 
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on thcni. Then they thought that perhaps it was best to go back to the original 
S-k ^ political misunderstanding and place all facts before the Assembly, 

ihe Government on one side did reach a definite conclusion that on the top of 
15 per cent revenue duty, they should at least as part of the scheme put 3 half annas 
Bpecific duty on all plain grey goods and on the other was the plan now put before 
the House which they felt went much further to meet the needs of the situation than 
any other plan they could think of. It was for the Assembly to decide whether the 
plan thus placed met the needs of the situation and would be better from the point 
of view of the interests they were trying to further than mere 15 per. cent with 3 half 
annas duty on plain grey goods. In practice all the Dominions had introduced the 
system of Tariffs which did give a very substantial preierence to British goods. In 
Australia the difference between general and preferential tariff was 15 per cent., in 
Canada it was between 7 and 10 per cent., in New Znland it was 15 per cent. 
Concluding the Finance Member said that the Government of India’s proposal included 
the principle of differential tariffs, but it was necessary to meet the needs of the 
situation and was in the interests of India. 

Mr. H P. Mody, the millowners’ representative, put up a’spiritcd defence. He said 
that the Government’s failure to put Sir Frank Noyce’s report into effect proved disas¬ 
trous. The .lapanese competition was more intense, so that during the last 5 years the 
Japanese imports have increased from 217 millions yards to 5.50 millions. This 
competition was helped by the unfair labour conditions, for Sir George Rainy could 
not deny that under the Washington Convention Japan could not work the two 
shifts which she was working. The Bombay industry on the other hand had lost 
ten crores of rupees during the last five years. The much maligned managing 
agencies of Bombay had suffered to the extent of no less than 18 lakhs of rupees by 
way of commission and 85 lakhs in the capital invested in the various concerns and 
had invested two crores of rupees further to help the industry. As for reorganization 
no less than Rs. 75,00,000 were invested for new equipment in Bombay and the 
mills which were a aeadweight to the industry had been put into liquidation. The 
position in other centres was not more cheerful. In the C. P. seven mills, excepting 
Tatas, had lost Rs. 16,00,000 in the five years. The Madras mills were yielding in 
1928 less than 3 per centiprofit. The Ahmedabad mills did not yield more than 
four centum net profit. In Bengal, 7 mills lost 32 crores of rupees during three 
years. The result of this was that in last May a millowners’ deputation waited on 
the Viceroy and urged a 20 centum all round duty with a minimum of thr(*e and 
a half annas per pound. Mr. Hardy who was appointed to investigate produced a 
convincing report. It was now that the help had come. 

Referring to the bill, he ssid : ‘We have not obtained all we asked for, but the 
proposals before the House arc calculated to arrest the decline in our fortune and 
give us breathing time to carry on complete reorganization whereon we are engaged 
already. We are faced with the difficulty that the market is flooded with foreign 
consignments which would deprive us or the protective advantage for six months 
and then 18 months after the Tariff Board would pounce upon us to know exactly 
what we have done.’ 

Mr. Mody complimented Sir George Rainy and Sir George Schuster on their 
efforts and alluded that the House was placed on the horns of a dilemma. To those 
who took a sentimental view against imperial preference and were opposed to it, he 
said : 'Imperial preference may be a mysterious thing, but like every economic 
issue imperial preference means reciprocity benefits, if there is reciprocity there 
should be no opposition. Moreover the present proposals were merely of a nature 
to meet the grave position. I have an admiration for the efficiency and organization 
of the Japanese manufacturer, but the fact remains that their competition was 
killing the industry. However friendly we be with another nation, we cannot allow 
it to kill an indigenous industry. May I ask : Would, under similar circumstances, 
the Japanese Government have cogitated for five years ? No. It would have given a 
short, sharp shrift and protected its industry. Similarly, I expect that if Government 
finds Lancashire displacing Japan at the end of three years the Government would 
protect us against Lancashiie’. 

Continuing Mr. Mody emphasized Bombay’s importance as an income-tax payer. 
Whereas the Government of India realized from Bombay 4 half crores, she now got 
less than two crores in income-tax and the supertax had fallen from 2^ crores to 
less than 5 lakhs. ‘The point is : will sentiment be allowed to prevail ?’ 

After Dewan Chaman Lai had spoken the house adjourned till the 17th. 
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Excise Duty on Silver. 

17//U MAUCU Sir George Schuster introduced the bill for an excise dutv 
on silver, after the Finance Member had explained that the Indian Finance Bill 
which was introduced on Feb. 28 included a proposal for the levy of a customs duty 
of four annas per ounce on silver bullion and coin. If that proposal was accepted 
the effect would be to raise the internal price of silver which would give a corres¬ 
ponding bounty to the local producers of silver on so much of their output as was 
sold in India. That could be neglected when there was an import duty on silver 
bullion before, since the production of silver in India was then very small but the 
position now was entirely different and one concern in Burma had an output of six 
to seven million ounces a year. It was, therefore, proposed to impose a countervailing 
excise duty on the silver produced in India, power being taken to exempt any silver 
produced in India and exported out of India. 

The Tariff Bill 

Nearly the whole sitting was devoted to further debate on the motion to take into 
consideration the Tariff Bdl, but votes could not be taken as numerous speakers still 
wished to participate in the debate. 

Dewan Chaman Lafs incitement was against the millowners’ inefficiency and he 
held that no case had been made out for protection. Mr. Ghuznavi contended that on 
the pretext of protecting the Indian Industry, Japan was being penalised to benefit 
Lancashire. 

Dr. Hyder said that they must check Japan’s ambition to expand at the expense of 
India the other parts of the British Empire. Sir Darcy Lindsay warned India 
against the danger of a peaceful penetration by Japan and held that the one object 
of the Bill was to keep out the strangers and endeavour thereby to assist the 
National industry. 

Mr. Jayakar wished that the Bill had been in force for a year to enable England’s 
honesty being tested. He regretted the bartering away of the great economic asset in 
the consuming capacity of India’s 330 millions by small advantages here and there. 

Mr. Chetty said that the danger to India was from Japan and the element of 
British preference in the scheme did not affect the Indian industry. He would not 
barter away economic rights for political gifts. Mr. Aeharya pleaded that facts were 
wanting to prove the urgency of the measure. The House at this stage adjourned. 

The Finance Bill. 

\Sth, MARCE \:—The Assembly was engaged on this day in theldiscussion over the 
motion of Sir George Bchuster for the consideration of the Finance Bill. 

Sir George Schuster announced hie readiness to accept Sir Purushotamdas Thakur- 
das’s amenaraent at a later stage for imposing a 38 per cent ad valorem import 
duty on silverwares and silver thread. 

Sir Purushotamdas attacked the Government’s salt monopoly and suggested an 
interim report by the Tariff Board. Mr. Kclkar urged that the House should refuse 
to take the Bill into consideration before the redress of grievances. Mr. Nilkanta Das 
attacked the Government in connection with the Tata steel industry and Jthe B. N. 
Railway management while Mr. Thakurdas Bhargava endorsed Mr. Kelkar’s views. 

19rA, MARCH: — Mr, M. Pt akasam attacked the Government policy in various directions, 
such as illiteracy of the masses, failure to protect the sugar industry in spite of the 
Sugar Committee’s recommendations and needless increase in the super-tax and the 
income-tax when the expenditure could be curtailed. Mr. Prakasam laid stress on 
the iniquity of the salt laws and said that though he had practised law for several 
years he did not know the position in regard to the salt laws until Mahatma 
Gandhi’s movement made him study the point. Balt was an article which could 
be manufactured without cost or much labour by the poor, but the Government had 
installed a system of monopoly by imposing an unholy tax. He said : ‘Whatever 
my differences with the Mahatma or the Congress it is the duty of every patriotic 
Indian to break the laws which were oppressive and i unholy. Here you run your 
salt laws in a manner that even people having a .free-holding interest in the land 
where salt can be manufactured are not allowed on payment of the duty to sell 
their own salt, but their salt too is brought to the Government store platform which 
is fenced and guarded, where such salt is weighed and sold and the money paid 
to the treasury. This Government policy is one of terrorism and the Government 
persisted to levy this salt tax, even when the Assembly reduced it, by certifying it. 
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Mr, Birla welcomed the increased duty on BUgar, but felt that^the interestB of the 
conflnmer had not been protected. He also felt that with the Bame duty at least 
two induBtncB could have been protected. Althoup;h ;welcoming the increased duty 
on kerosene, the speaker held that the import and excise duties should have been 
equaliHcd. With their huge dividends and non-Indian capital and management, 
industry needed no protection and the speaker urged that the exercise and import 
duties be equalised in the next budget. This, he said, would help the consumer and 
bring in more revenues to the State. Protection, he said, was the philosophy of 
bread, and should only be granted when it really benifitted the country and not 
foreign investors. On that principle they had supported the Coastal Keservation 
Bill. In all other cases the interests of the consumer should be kept in the 
forefront. Mr. Birla strongly opposed the import duty on silver. What they had 
been objecting to. he said, was the Government policy of huge sales of silver which 
by depreciating the value of silver had adversely affected the savings of the masses. 
Mr, Birla felt that the Finance Member had unintentionally misled the house by 
stating that the fall in tlie silver prices was due to heavy sales by China and Indo¬ 
china. The speaker showed by figures, that China had been buying silver and with 
the production remaining stationary it was only the sales of the Indian Government 
which had lowered the prices and thereby afiected the savings of the masses of the 
country. 

Sir George Schuster^ intervening, said the statement W'as to the cftect that 
the recent fall in prices had been mainly due to the sales of silver by the holders 
in China and Indo-China and according to his information China had actually sold 
50,000,000 ounces during the last three months as compared with the total sales of 
07,000,000 ounces by the Government of India in the three and a half years. 
China, he said, had imported during the last two years more silver than her average 
consumption in the previous five ytiars. As regards the recent fall in the prices of 
sdver his information was that one of the largest contributory factors was the 
position in China—first, the knowledge that very large stocks of silver far in excess 
of the normal position were held in Shanghai ; and secondly, large operations in the 
market by the Chinese interijst. The house, he said, was perfectly aware that the 
influences that affected the prices of silver were not necessarily physical transfers of 
actual silver, but the operations in the market. The members knew perfectly well 
that the prices were fixed very largely by the transactions from day to day in the 
London market. Inspite of the fact that China was keeping say 130,000,000 ounces 
of silver in stocks physically in Shanghai or anywhere else, one could go in the 
London market anu sell 200,000,000 ounces forward and smash the prices without 
getting an ounce of silver from Shanghai or any other place in China. He said, 
*I was acting on the information I received from London and I maintain that the 
information which I gave was perfectly correct. ( do not wish to withdraw a word 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas —Perhaps, it would help the member (Mr. Birla) 
if I suggest to him that the difference between what he is pleading and what the 
Ilnance Member is trying to explain is this. The P’inance Member the other day 
gave the impression that the Government of China had sold silver, while Mr. Birla 
was trying to make out that the Government of China never sola. It is possible 
that speculators in China may have sold. The parallel between sales by Govern¬ 
ment and sales in China was not what the Finance Member was giving impression 
of. If that is what the member is trying to do, perhaps the Finance Member 
would agree with him. 

Mr, Stria said that even the duty on silver had not helped the masses as the 
world prices had fallen to the extent of the duty. 

Resuming Mr. Birla said that the reason given for selling silver was to earn interest 
by converting it into gold securities. But he asked how was it then that before the 
selling of silver the Government sterling securities stood on the Slst'March, 1926, 
at 29 crores and on the 2ind February, 1930. at two crores ninety-four lakhs. 
Thus while the value of silver depreciated it had not been replaced by gold 
securities. The fact was that Sir George Schuster had been selling silver to put the 
Secretary of State in funds and contract money against which he protested. Silver 
was consumed by the poor and should never be taxed except as the last resort. 

Mr. Birla concluding said that Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas had congratulated Sir 
George Schuster for snowing a distinct change in attitude compared with the past 
by accepting some non-officials' suggestions, but Mr. Birla held that the acceptance 
of a comma here or a scmi-colon there was poor consolation when they found that 
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imperial preference, which even Lord Curzon’s Government in 1903 declined to 
accept, was beinp; forced on I he country because the Government had a majority in 
the house, although they realized that the country was against it. Mr. Biria could 
not feel as enthusiastic as Hir ruisliotanidas Thakurdas about offering congratulations 
to bir George Schuster. The speaker said he had a measure of satisfaction 
at the Finance Membc'rs work, but tin* measure of dissatisfaction was greater 
than the satisfaciion. lie was really convinced that he could not get unalloyed 
justice from the Governinont of India under the present system and the only 
solution was full Dominion Status. 

Coh Oidney acciisod the (tovcrnnuMit of retrenchment in the wrong direction. 
The Railway ' staff was under-paid and the staff of the Telegraph department w’as 
discontented. On the other hand tin* overhead charges had been kept on an enor¬ 
mous scale. He deplon'd tlui unfair treatment of the subordinate officers of the 

medical services in the Army d(‘})artment and condianned the niggardly treatment of 
medical men employed by the Railway Hoard. Referring 10 the educational policy 
of the Government,' Col Gidiiey vigorously urged the abolition of the senior Cam¬ 
bridge examination which jiut an extra strain on European and Anglo-Indian boys. 
He affirmed that the system of educaiion in the European schools was the main 
factor which served to aliciiato the Ando-Indians and Domiciled Europeans from 
Indians and advised the Government to impart education to Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians and Indians in tin* same schools and under a similar system and make them 
swim together. Col. (iidiit*y in conclusion suggested various measures of economy 
particulaily in the Army estimates. 

T)}\ Moimji* liad no hofic fiom the British Government till the latter was infused 
with the spiritual force. The Commonwealth of India, he said, would be a fusion of 
spiritual and material forces and the attainment ot that object would be his life's 

work in the Assembly. To-day the Government of India, ho said, was a soulless 

body, heartlessly extravagant and thoughtlessly obstructive. The military budget 
W’as one aspect of their t‘xtravagance. Cluotiiig from the late Ijorcl Rawlinson, the 
speaker said that at least for six years during the w’ar and the post-war period, 
India had 2,000 army officiWH 111 excess of the expenditure. And still the Government 
pleaded want of funlls as an cxciisi* fot not starting an Indian Sandhurst Tn this 
era of mutual trust, which began from th(‘ great war, the (Jovernment could reduce 
the British tioops' He urged the necessity of cornimlsory military training and 
rillc drill for boys of 10 and 20 years as a security measure against the frontiers. 
Referring to aviation, the speaker urged that the Government should have civil 
aviation and the Air Varco inlci-depiaident on each other, which w'ould provide them 
with Indian officers in the Air Eorcc. 

20 th. MARCH ;—Ucsuniing the discussion on this day Dr. Moonje attacked the army 
department for not fultilling its obligations in jiioviding suffien‘nt scope to the Indian 
youths for military training. C-omparing the programme of the Indian Government 
with those of .lapaii and Germanj, the sp(‘aker showi-d how' insufficient had been the 
efforts of the Indian Governiiient in that direction. He charged the Government with 
wilfully obstructing India’s jirogrcss. 

At this 8tag(‘ Sir tleorgo Schuster, intervening, said that while the Government had 
no desire to restiict the discussion on the second reading of the Finance Bill lor the 
last two days, they shoultl now proceed with the consideration of the bill clause by 
clause. He suggested the Chair putting the question to the house, but not in the 
form of the closure. 

The President said he understood that there were several members who were still 
desirous of speaking, but he would accejit the Government’s request and put the 
motion under sub-order 121 , standing order 3 - 1 , that the house should proceed with 
the third regarding of the Finance Bill. The Prc.sident reminded the members that 
they would have ample opportunity to express their views on the different clauses 
of the bill. The rmestion w’as put to the house and agreed to. The House then 
proceeded to the discussion of the bill clause by clause. 

The Salt Duty 

Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava moved for the abolition of the salt duty which he 
characterised as the w^orst imposition on the poor people*. 

Mr. Aney, supporting the amendment, referred to Mahatma Gandhi's campaign 
against the salt tax and pleaded for the abolition of duty which he said would create 
a favourable atmosphere for the Round Tabic Conference. He wanted the Govern- 

37 
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menf. to declare that they were out for the abolition of the duty and make a 
begginin^ this year. Th'e amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Nilkanth J^as then moved an amendment the efTeet of which would be that the 
Government would remain dealers in salt but the manufacture of salt would be free. 

8 ir George Bchuster pointed out that the Government in response to the wishes 
of the House had decided to refer the whole question to the Tariff Board and the 
House should wait for the report of the Boaid before taking action. 

Mr. Alley asked w'hcther the question ol duty would also be referred to the board. 

Sir George Schuster explained that the Board would not only be asked to enquire 
about the production of salt but also about the monoptyly and prices. What the 
Government intended to do was to providi* tlu* ni.isscs with the best eatable salt at 
as low a price as though the salt tax had been abolishcil. 

Mr. Nilkanth Das next moveil an amendment which empowered the Government 
to remit the duty on Indian salt. 

Bir George Bchuster op])Osing said that the effect of the amendment would be the 
abolition of the salt duty but it the iiilention of I he mover was to give protection 
to Indian salt by the retention of duly on imfioihsl salt he would say that that 
was precisely tlie object of the Government in refoiring the matter to the Tariff 
Board. The amendment was lejccted. 

Mr. Ainarnath J)iitta, moving the reduction of duty to eight'annas, said that inspite 
of the faults he still loved England and on that giound he urged for the reduction 
of the duty. 

Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas urged that if they wanted good and cheap salt for 
the masses they w'ould wait for the report of the Tarill* Board. H(' also apjiealed 
to the Government to deal wdth the report promptly and by the time of the next 
budget come out w'lth a scheme jiroviding good and eheaj) salt. 

rin^ ^^^‘orge Behuster said that he would rt'adily give tin* assurance asked for. 

1 he amendment was rejected, so also was the next amendment ol Mr. Amarnath 
Dutta for the reduction of duty to 12 annas. 

Ho then moved the third amendment to reduce the duty to rupee one. 

Mr. Abdullah Haroou, sujiporting the am<iulment. fell that the Government had 
imder-cstimated the returns from imports of sugar and the loss by the n^diiction of 
the salt duty w’ould be compiaisated by the revenues from the (Mihaneed duty on 
sugar. Sir George Schuster felt that the Government CHiimates of sugar rc't.urus w’ore 
accurate because he said last year the imjKirts were exceptionally bumper and the 
increased duty was bound to cheek the imports and iiicnuise local production. 

Ihc amendment was rejected by 5‘5 votes to and elaiise 3 fixing the salt duty 
at Ra. 1-4 w'as passed. 

Income of Joint Famii.ieh 

An interesting discussion foliow’cd on the annmdmenl of Mr. Bhargnva by w’hieh 
the income of individual members of undivid<‘d Hindu fiimilies slioulii bo taxc^ 
separately instead of the tax being levied on thnr aggiegiMe ineome. The mover, 
however, withdrew the amendment on the assnianee of Sir Jk 1 ^. Mitler that if 
some one brought in a Bill to give effect to the ameiulinent he would examine 
the same and see how far he could meet the wishe*^ oi the House. 

Excise Duty on Kerosi.nj: 

Mr. Alley next moved for the abolition of the ( x* i-c dn(v on Kerosene. He 
was supported by Mr. Lamb on the ground that th- excise duty was a burden on 
the consumer and effected the small oil companies a(l\tmcly Mr, Aney, however, 
withdrew the amendment when Mr. Birla told liim ih-it it was the greatest 
condemnation of the amendment that it had been suppoiiiaJ by Mr. Lamb. 

Sirdar Gulab Singh next moved for the reduction ot the excise duty on kerosene to 

pies. Sir Darcy Lindsay supported the amendment as he h'lt that it was in the best 
public interest. The amendment, he said, would ]>rovido sulFieioni. revenues for the 
Government without effecting the prices of oil. 

The discussion was not finishecl when the House rose for the day. 

27st. MARCH:-Sir Piirshottamdas Thakurdas in a fighting speech repudiated the 
BU^estion of Mr. Lamb that Mr. Birla was supporting the increase in the excise duty 
as he himself was doing in oil import business. Referring to a telegram sent abroad 
f i?' producers in India that Mr. Birla was selling imported kerosene in the name 
Of Gandhi Oil, thereby creating political antagonism, he said that such tactics 
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were unworthy of EiiropeanR in India Sir PiirshottamdaR said that Mr. Birla, inspite 
of the fact that he was inlorosfed in the cotton industry, was opposed to the Govern¬ 
ment’s protective duty. Indian industrial magnets came to the House in their 
own risht while the Europeans, as hirelings and glorified clerks, were serving the 
interests of their masters at home. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay protested against the r(*mark and said that he had his own 
independent business and had been in the coiintiy for over thirty years serving 
India to the best of his ability. 

Sir Purshottamdas said that his remark had no reference to Sir Darey Lindsay for 
whom he had great respect. /Iiit he urged Mr. Lamb to withdraw his insinuation 
against Mr. lUrla. 

Mr. Lamb : I made no insinuations airainst Mr. Birla and if Mr. Birla took 
objection to any of my statements he could have spoken for himself. 

Sir Georg Rainy at the outset paid an eloquent tribute' to the services rendered 
by Bir Padamji Giiiwala, President of the Tantl Boaid. He said that none knew Bir 
Padamji better than himself and he ahva>s admired his judgment and the thoroughness 
with which he carried out his work. Ht' strongly rebuked Mr Moore for his state¬ 
ment that the minority report of the President of the Tariff Board on oil was a 
tissue of contradictions. The fact that the (Tovernment had accepted the findings of 
the majority did not make the minority report the less valuable. Proceeding, the 
Commerce Member said that he was surprised to hear that an industry w’hich had 
enjoyed certain benefits for a (juarier of a century should continue to do so. 
Charges had hi'cn levelhid against th(' rjovernment, and specially against the Com¬ 
merce Department, of thwaning the growth of the oil industry in India because 
they did not a<*e('pt the findings oi the Taiiff Board and because they lowered the 
import duty and enhanc'd the exi'ise duly on kerosene. Sir George said that if 
by the charge it was meant that the (’ommerce Department had any reason for 
desiring anything but the success of Iiuliau industries and if by it was meant 
that his departnu'nt boro any grudgi* against any particular industry, he would 
naturally repudlah^ the charge, but if, on the other hand, by the charge it was 
meant that he had ri'fused to apply one weight and measure to a new industry, 
usally rndian, a[)plying for protection and a ditforent weight and measure, more 
generous in this ease, to an old industry not so much Indian, then he accepted the 
charge. Continuing Sir (Jeorge llainy dealt at length with the rates charged by 
the pool. H(' said that there were ri'asons to believe that large profits resulted from 
the difference between the customs and the excise duty. Ho could not therefore 
understand why it was argued that the oil companies should coidinue to enjoy inde¬ 
finitely the benefit of this difference between the two duties. It would be a remark¬ 
able position, however, if the reduction of eiistoms duty was likely to be followed 
by an increase in prices. Jle was not prepared to admit, unless the facts pointed 
the other way, that fhey wen' justifi(‘d in assuming as a matter of course, contrary 
to the economic laws, that a nxlnetion in customs duty was likely to he accompa¬ 
nied by ail increase in prices As for those Avho argued tliat under the proposed 
scheme there is danger to tin* similar companies, Government found that on one 
side it was argued that there was going to he an increase in prices and if so the 
smaller companies would have no danger, on the other hand, if they were seriously 
affected, then the consumer would not siiffi'r. He asked the Opposition to choose 
one of these and not to have it both ways. Concluding, Bir George 
Rainy referred to the statement that Rs. lo.^XkOOO had been put in the pocket of the 
Btandard Oil Corajiany, but if they had looked at the import figure they would have 
known that the Btandaid Oil (Vnnpany controlled little ovei half the total of the oil 
imported, which brought the Rs. 15,00,0(X) to Rs. 7,50,000. He declared that these 
matters would not ho disposed of by hasty criticism and urged the value of a 
serious study of such matters before charges were made. He hoped he had convinced 
the House of the Govern merit’s desire to do justice to all. 

Sardar Gulab Bing’s amendment was put to the vote. A division took place, \17 
supporting the amendment including ten Europeans and 62 voting against it. A large 
number of Nationalists remained neutral. 

The House then passed this and other clauses of the Finance Bill without dis¬ 
cussion and then took up the schedules of the Bill after which it adjourned. 

Silver Duty 

%%nd. MARCH The Honsc resumed the discussion on the Finance Bill and took 
up the consideration of the amendments. 
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Mr. Fazal Rahimfoola was ap:ainRt the imposition of tho silver duty. 

Pajidit Hirdaynath Kiwxni siipportmii: the amondrnont said that the Government 
had recently appbintt‘d retnsnchnient officers and were cKplorinpf avenues of economy. 
Under those circumstances it was best to leave the Finance Member with a sinall 
deficit so that he mi^ht effect errmomy. The speaker did not think that the im¬ 
position of a duty would stabilize the prices of silver which were governed by 
the international market. The only effect would be that the masses in India would 
have to pay hi^i:hcr prices for silver to the extent of the duty. 

At this stapfc, 8ir Geor^^e Schuster pointed out that the effect of the amendment 
if carried would be that in accordance with items 1 and *2 of schedule 1, the duty on 
silver would be 15 per cent ad valorem Tie without curtailing; the discussion 
wanted the Chair to have that point in mind specially when the object of the amend¬ 
ment was a^>:ainst the imposition of the duly 

Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas sui^irc'^ted that the Chair mif>ht put every item of 
the schedule separately to vote, to whi(‘h both Sir Georgjc Schuster and the 
President ap;reed. 

Sir Purushotamdas, supporting; the amendment, discussed the whole question 
from the points whether the proposal was desirabh* and whether it would achieve 
the object of further prevcntin^i; the de])r('ciation of silver. As retrards the desira¬ 
bility of the imposition of the duty, he said that llu' best, method would have been 
to call a conference of representatives of silver produciufi: interests with a view to 
rej>mlatc the marketing: of silver, but as, according to the Finance Member, it was 
not feasible he W'ould only discuss the question whether the proposal would prevent 
further depreciation of silver and in that much Avould bi'iicfit the masses of the 
country. He admitted that the proposal before the House was more thorouf^h than 
that of some years ago, as a greater part of the obieetion had been met by the 
Government imposing; an excise duty on locally produced silver and the proposal 
to refund duty on exports. But he did not sec how tho Gov(>rnmenl wen* {z:oing 
to deal with exports and imports of silver throup;h the Indian borders which was 
hound to result in considcraole leakaj^e of revenu(‘s. Proee(‘dinp:, the speaker asked 
if silver was to be dethroned from the exalted position of store of values and was 
to remain a mere commodity in future, what other substitute there, w’as for tho 
masses to invest their savinsis in ? He acknowled'jed the elforts of the Finance 
member to provide p:reater facilities for banking m the countrv, but till that was 
done how were poor people goin^r to do their banking and invest their money ** 
Gold, he said, was the only possible substitute but old-(**'tablished custom and 
higher values, which w'cre much beyond the* reach of the poor people, stood in the 
way. On that ground he said it would be not desirable to tax silver which would 
be taxing the savings of the poor masses in India. 

Mr, Chftty also supported the amendment and f( It that the duty was undesirable 
till the Government had definitely announceil their intention of adoption of gold 
standard. He opposed the duty if it was only for iiuiqxises of showing a surplus 
budget and improving India’s credit. (Continuing, Mr. ("hetty showed that tho wmole 
policy of the Government m regard to silver did not encourage the belief among 
the mapscR that the Government did not tieat it as a precious metal. Mr. Chetty 
warned against the danger of tiying to revert to Ini' system of the doler which 
would cause enormous complications in the basis ol distribution between tho various 
provinces. On the other hand, the best remedy 'was the transfer to the provinces 
of the flexible sources of revenue. 

Sir George Schuster replied at length. I’erhaps he realized that the vote on the 
amendment might determine the fate of the whole bill. He said that Pandit Hirdaynath 
Kunzru had suggested that he might close the year with a deficit. He assured the 
House that the surplus of Rs. 70 lakhs he wantcfl was not a real surplus but in 
the nature of insurance against various elements ol uncertainty. Every penny he 
wanted represented the actual needs of tlie situation and not n possibility for the 
future. Their estimates were not under-marked but might turn out optimistic. 
Dealing with the qutstion of silver he said that they were not attempting permanent¬ 
ly to maintain the internal values but trieil by a measure of moderation to improve 
the value of the investment of the great inaBses in India llie Bombay quotations 
showed that their measure had already had llie desired efi’ect. 

Bir George Schuster said that they had already invitid the world to consider 
a combination of silver producing iiiteiestb, Lnl lie would not deceive the House 
by suggesting that such an arrangement was likely to be effective. Bir George 
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Schuster assured Sir Piirshotamdas that the question of imports and exports of 
silver through the frontiers was being considered. 

Sir Piirshotamdas : Will the Government carry this measure through without 
anticipating and providing for that difficulty ? A 20 per cent difference is a great 
temptation. 

Sir George Schuster : The Bill has not yet been jiassed. The matter will be 
dealt with in a buaiiK'ss-likc way. The various frontiers pnsent varying problems. 
I promise effective measures. 

Continuing Sir (icorge Sehiistor said that the situation was diffenmt from 1921. 
He looked upon the present duty as greatly impioving the value ot the existing 
savings, though it imposed obsraeles upon the poor man investing more money in 
silver. Sir Piirshotamdas had referred to an alternative form ol preeious metal 
investment, but the problem was how’ to divert the saxings fiom pieeious metals to 
productive employment. The ]> 0 Rt othee savings eertihentes were one foim of invest¬ 
ment and a great deal still could be done by lo^^ering their denominations to make 
them popular among the masses. 

Turning to Mr. tlhetty's remarks. Sir G. Schuster said that Mi. Chetty was pro¬ 
bably right in saying that the s])eakers main object in the financial juoposals was to 
improve the credit of the country and the imjuovemf'nt of the value of the masses’ 
investment was subsidiary. But Mr. CUietty, on the oilier hand, had accused the 
Government of keeping KK) erores ot silvei in tlu* jiapiu' euriency reserve, thus 
keeping more silver than was needed. There were ollu i critics who wished the 
Government to ri'medy the situation by other m(‘asures than the sale of silver. 

Sir George Rehiister said lie would be pri'pared to give full weight to non-official 
representatives in the country and associations discussing the matter with him but 
they must not lose sight of the fact that the (h)vernm(iit had silver in excess of 
its requirements and India was one of tin* hugest (*onsnming markets of silver. Now 
they w’cre told that India should lx* self-supporting in the matter of salt and other 
industries. lie uas then'fore surprised ulum the Government’s dc'sirc to sell silver 
in its own maiket which should have been welcomed, was cntieised by some as 
robbery. He emphasisisl that the Govi'rnment had no other object except public 
interest and their policy liad been justified by the results. 

Turning to the argument that though silver was sold, gold sceuritics had not 
increased, Sir George Schuster admitted that the sahs mostly went to finance the 
So'retary of State but maintained, whether they lik<‘d this policy or not, the fact 
was that forty millions of capital expendituie had been financed without correspond¬ 
ing sterling ‘borrowing and all this came mostly out of the proceeds of sale of 
silver. Thus silver had been sold at good price and to-day its proceeds spent on 
locomotives and rails w'cie earning jiood inteiest. TluTcfore there had been no 
deterioration in the economic position of the country, rather the economic position 
had been strengthened. All they could argue Avas that possibly paper currency reserves 
had been weakened. He next declared that he could not. give any pledge that here¬ 
after there would be no sales of silver or there would be no safes below’ a certain 
price level such as 22d. Such an undirtaking would be dangerous but past con¬ 
duct would show that the Government whenever they sold silver did so w’lth dis¬ 
cretion and it gave him the right to ask for public eontidrnce as to the Government’s 
policy in this rnatter- 

C’ontinuing, Sir George Schuster pleaded that these financial measures w’ero 
urgently needed. He would require money to ledeem a number of pledges he had 

g iven for the reduction of duties. For instance, the proposed reduction of export. 

ufy on rice would not be possible witluuit further revenue and the income-tax 

reform to which he stood committed tor allowing losses of one year to be carried 

forward to another year, could not he carried out without funds, because it 

would involve a substantial loss. Jlieii again thev were being urged to devote 
the whole sugar duty proceeds to the sugar indnstiy. Moreover, though eveiy 
penny he wanted would be needed immediately (here was the important question 
of having funds to inaugurate the leforras. He did not wish to be drawn 
into the constitutional discussion of how’ the difficulty of distributing the 

central agency funds to the provinces would be settled in the Binion report. Mr. 
Layton’s note would fully advise them on the subject He assured the House 
that his pledge about retrenchment would be fulfilled and asked the House to show 
any single promise he had made which had not been carried out. 

Sir George Schuster mentioned that the Government of India securities in 
Ix)ndon had improved from 58 on March 1 to 75X and 77X- (Cheers). This was 
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due to the strong financial proposals in the budget. He warned the House against 
giving the impression that they were not out to take every possible step to main¬ 
tain their iinaneial position. Coneliiding he appealed to the House to trust 
his judgment and take advantage of the tide and lay the foundation for an advance 
on eonstruetive hues w^hieh the country so much needed. 

Mr. Fazal Rahimtoolla’s amendment was rejected by 56 votes against 4.\ 

Cotton Duty 

Mr. S. C. Dutt next moved nn amendment which sought the retention of 11 
per cent duty on cotton goods in8t(‘ad of 15 per cent ^ now proposed. Mr. Dutt 
f<‘lt that cotton goods were a necessity of life and should not be taxed. He 
also felt that the proposal should have been incorporated in (btton Goods Protec¬ 
tion Bill, for its inclusion in the Finance Bill would make the protection of Indian 
mills permanent. The amendment was lost. 

Export Duty on Rice 

Pandit Nilkanth Das next moved for the abolition of export duty on rice on the 
ground that food stuffs should be untaxed. 

Kir Ch'orgc Rainy replying, said that the question of setting up a rice grading 
and markotting board was in the mind of the (lovernmeiit but he felt that the 
quality of rice could lie improved through the imposition of a small cess. Hir 
George Rainy did not think that the question of regulating the export and import of 
lood-silitis w*as unim])ortant but said that under normal conditions specially of 
transpoil tlie Go’Triimcnt did not sec any difficulty. 

The amendment was lost by 44 votes to 16. 

Quarter Anna Postage 

Messrs. Amarnath Dutt and S. 0. Dutt next moved for quarter anna postap 
but both the amendments were rejected after Sir B. N. Mitra had explained to tne 
IJoiisc tJiat his policy had been to make the department self-supporting and not 
nin on the lines of charity. Further, in the interests of efficiency, the scrvjci* 
conditions spinally of the lower staff had to be improved resulting in extra expen¬ 
diture Lastly the policy of extension of postal facilities had been carried out faith¬ 
fully during the last five years. The efieel of the amendment would be a loss of 
of Rs. 70,00,1100, to the (Tovernment. 

38 p. c Duty on Silver Wire and Thread. 

Thereafter the House adopted Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas^s amendment 
relating to a per cent ad valorem duty on silver uire and silver thread without 
a debate. All amendments liaving been disposed of, the President suggested that the 
third reading might also lx* finished. 

Mr. Kiinzni : This is fag end of the dav, Sir, it being 7-80. 

J'resident Patel thereupon adjourned the House till Monday. 

24th. MARCH :—The President called upon the Finance Member to move the third 
reading of the Finance Bill which he did without a sp(>ceh. 

The President proceeded immediah'ly to jmt the motion to vote when a number 
of Swarajists rose and wdslied to oppose the measure. 

Mr. FCartar Singh started the opposition of the Ifill and asked the House 
to throw it out. 

Mr. K. C. Roy supporting the Bill, felt that no impatience should be shown in the 
passing of the measure which was the biggest enactment of supplies to the Gov¬ 
ernment. The House of (bmmons, he said, took several weeks and often months to 
pass the Bill. The speaker felt that the advantages of discussion had been shown 
liy the fact that the amendment regarding silver, thread and wires had been adopted 
by the Government and the proposal ot" Sir Hugh Cocke for the association of 
businessmen wnth the proposed retrenchment officer had be^n accepted by the Finance 
Member. Mr. Roy felt that an ad hoc committee of the House would have been a better 
method of advising the Crovernment in regard to measures for effecting economy. 
He also held that there was no large room for economy in the civil administration 
which if stabilised at the present figure would be wTlcomed by the country. But 
the economy axe was needed mainly for the army budget and the speaker felt that 
unless the Government changed their policy not much could be expected from 
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committees. And in spite of repeated criticism by non-officials in the House, the 
Finance Member had given no indication in the matter of retrenchment in the 
Army expenditure. 

Criticising the Government’s Army policy, Mr. Roy referred to the statements 
of Sir Muhammad Ilabibullah before the last session of the League of Nations 
admitting that the last delegation could not be better represented. Sir Muhammed 
Habibullah did not put the country’s view-point before the League when he said 
that having regard to the Frontier obligations the Government of India could not 
further reduce the Army although they were very anxious to fulfil international obliga¬ 
tions. Mr. Roy said that although India should stress the need of reduction of the army 
at the Jjeague, the occasion should also be taken to press the point before the 
Imperial Conference in London. Mr. Roy suggcstetl that a comrnitl.ee of the Imperial 
Conference should examine the whole ciuestion. 

Referring to the Cotton I’rotection Bill and imiierial preference, the urgency of 
giving relief to the Bombay mills, Mr. Roy suggested that fiscal and taxation 
questions should be examined by a committee of the Imperial Economic Conference. 

Lastly, Mr. Roy referred to the Round Table Conference and charged the Govt, 
with neglect of canvassing opinion among Congressmen without whom the conference 
was foredoomed to failure. He felt that civil disobedience was not congenial to India 
and was bound to fizzle out and urged the Government to announce the date of the 
conference without further delay. A confidence in April next year would be better 
suited to the country in view of the g<‘neral election next autumn. 

Mr. Lamh asked for an assurance from the Finance Member that when he got bum¬ 
per returns he would abolish what remaintd of the export duty on rice. He also hoped 
that the central Government would agn*e to the proposal of a cess when it came from 
the Burma Government without delay. Mr, Lamb was not satisfied with the Govern¬ 
ment’s explanation of its attitude towards the oil industry and wanted an assurance 
that the industry interests would be closely w’atched 111 the terms of the Government,’s 
resolution on the Tariff Board report. 

Sir P. Thakurdas said that the only way to develop the country as contemplated 
by the Government was to make her self-supporting. All that required a change of 
policy. He suggested monetary assistance to the sugar manufacturers and cheaper 
and easier means of transport from the fields to the factories for raw sugar. 

Mr, Aney said that the third reading of the Finance Bill provided the occasion for 
the annual’national indictment of the bureaucracy and regretted that Pandit Mala- 
viya who was the pioneer of this protest was absent owing to illness. He asked 
when only 40 crores out of the total revenue of 1114 crores was votable by the House, 
how could the Government say it counted on the vote of the House. Therefore, 
the passing of the Finance Bill was a formality and its throwing out also became 
a formal auty of the Opposition. His party had decided not to support the Bill. 
Discussing the civil administration expenditure, Mr. Aney showed that since 192.1-24 
while the nation-building departments had Rs. 20 lakhs of the share of increase 
of revenue, other departments like the frontier watched the political department and 
adviation consumed Rs 60 lakhs. Here was strong case for retrenchment. Mr. 
Aney warned the Government that the present situation could not lead to a Round 
Table Conference and discredit the Government. 

Sir George Schuster, replying to the debate, said that as commander of the Govern¬ 
ment forces he could assure the Opposition that their speeches had a considerable 
effect on the Government policy. Even the non-voted items were placed before the 
Standing Finance Committee for opinion. He assured the Muslim members that the 
question of progress during five years of the working of the present policy of re¬ 
presentation in the services would be reviewed. lie informed the European group 
that the appointment of a retrenchment officer was not an end of the matter, but 
that he was intended to analyase the reasons for the growth of the expenditure and 
thereafter the house would be consulted to decide the line of future action. Deal¬ 
ing with the question of the oil companies, he said there was a possibility that the 
change in the relative level of the import and excise duties might create some hard¬ 
ship and affect the finances of the smaller companies and wherever such companies 
thoroughly established a case for special assistance Government would give such 
assistance for which they had powers and did not require special legislation. Dealing 
with Mr. Anwarulazim’s speech he said the intention to grant more funds to the 

S rovinces did not mean necessarily that the assistance would be in the form of 
oles, but the new taxes would make easier a decision on the question of distribu¬ 
tion of the revenues. The speaker informed Mr. Roy that the protreeds of the duty 
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on Hilvorwaro and thread would he only a lakh, while the silver excise duty was 
already taken aeeount of in the budj^et calculations. 

Sir Geoi^e Schuster assured Oliaudhri Mukhtar Sin^^h that by instituting the 
economic advisory (\nineil, the Gentral Agricultural (.ouncil and the Banking 
Enquiry Committee and by such other means they would work out an economic 
policy and he welcomed Chaiidhri Mukhtar Singh’s assistance. Mr. Aney’s speech 
he said showed effective cntiemm of the growth of expenditure. 

Finally Sir George Sehnster said that while it was a great deal under the present 
condition'^ to ask for fivi* erores of taxation its incidence was so balanced as not to 
be felt. Silver and sugar under the diiiies would still be available at rates lower 
than a year ago, whih' income-tax’s only merit was to roping the wealthier classes 
tor the sake of balancing the hnclget. (kmclnding In* said, ‘1 remain quite unshaken 
111 Ihe grounds J put np. Give me a chance, pass these taxes and see what comes 
out of It.’ (Prolonged apphinsi*.) 

The motion that the Finance Hill be passed was put to vote and carried without 
division. Tli<‘ house then adjourned. 

The Tariff Bill 

liCitlt. —The dibcussion on the Tariff liiU wts resumed on this day. Mr. 

Birla said that except Bombav the whole Indian iiiercanMle community was at his back 
and wnh fauh in ihe justice of his cause he opposed the Bill He also regretted his 
differences on the ni.utei with Sir J’ushotamdas, but fell sure that Sir Purushotam- 
das’s head and heart were with him although his vote was against him 

An ilysing the case for protection, Mr Birla said that India annually consumed 
3 , 6 oo,(>o(^, ooo yards of cloth, of which 1,900,000,000 yards was imported from abroad. 
'Ihe couniiy on the other hand produced 2,700,000,000 yards every year, which meant 
iha’ only 900,000,000 vards were required by the country from abroad. The question 
w.'iM whether this me.isure of protection would restrict foreign imports 

Fuither developing this point, Mr F^irla said that two-thirds of the 1,900,000,000 
yards was imported from the United Kingdom which under the proposal would not be 
taxed. Mr Bn la said that the success of the whole scheme depended on the adequacy 
ol protection and if protection was inadequate the industry would be a constant drag 
on the country and the consumer’s money would go to waste. Having left out two- 
ihirds of the total imports untaxed, the pioteclion of the industry would be inadequate. 

Examining the case for the United Kingdom more closely, Mr Birla said that 
Lancashire competed with India in dhotees' and coloured goods. 'The country’s total 
consumpiion of Mhotees’ w.as 947,000,000 yards every year, while India produced 
700 000,000 yards annually Coloured goods had a similar tale to tell and while the 
imports had been stationary, the local production had been going down. The obvious 
question was whether protection could curtail the supply. Mr. Birla said it would 
not and Lancashire, India’s j)nncipal competitor was left out. Their suspicion was 
that while a small measure of protection w.is being given to the Indian industry, the 
Bill proposed equal protecMon to Lancashire. Mr. Birla asked the House if it was 
fair to tax the Indian consumer m the interest of an industry which was not Indian. 
Bombay interests had been placed in a very difficult position, for if they rejected the 
Bill they would lose whatever little protection they were getting. But Mr. Birla 
appealed to them to wait a little longer and demand unalloyed jirotection, free from 
imperial preference, and not pay two erores a year to Lancashire as compensation 
for getting a little protection 

In this connection, he referred to the remarks of Diwan Chaman Lai and Mr. Das 
regarding the mis-manageinent of managing agents in Bombay. Mr. Birla said 50 per 
cent, of the total yarn produced in the country was produced in Bombay, which fact 
did not show inefficiency. He asked the members not to be unsympathetic to Bombay, 
for in killing Bombay they would kill Indian trade. If they were anxious to nationa¬ 
lise the industry, it would be easier to do so in the case of a national industry than in 
the case of a foreign one For none doubled that cotton was the national industry of 
the country. Referring to Mr. Chelty, he agreed that the cotton industry needed protec¬ 
tion, but he did not concur that the protection proposed was adequate and that impe¬ 
rial preference would not injure the best economic interests of India. Mr. Birla told 
the Government if Laneshire did not compete with Indian goods, why not place it on 
the some level with Japan and accept the amendment of Pandit Ealaviya. it was not 
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administrative difficulty but protection of the interests of the United Kingdom which 
stood in the way. 

Mr. Birla said that if the House had any self-respect, they should unhesitatingly 
reject the Bill. The Government had told us at pistol point either to accept imperial 
preference or go to the dogs. ‘I will tell the Bombay Interests to walk out of the 
House and tell the Government to go to the dogs * He further told the Government 
that when India had full responsible government they would favourably consider all 
the legitimate demands of Lancashire but their present policy was stiffening the 
attitude of the people and greater harm than good would result from the proposed 
protection. The Government*!! td not brought in even the present proposals in I927> 
because then Japan did not so much compete with Lancashire. Since then the Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom had lost 66 per cent, of her sales in the country. 

Mr. M. A. Jitinalif while agreeing with a great deal of what Mr. Birla had said, 
wished the House to keep in view the constitutional position. He did not wish to refer 
to the history of the case The moment the cotton excise duty was abolished, the 
exchange ratio wiped out its advantage to the mill industry. He quoted from the 
observations of the Joint Parliamentary committee on the subject of fiscal autonomy 
and said that, when the Government with the legislature acted together, the Secretary 
of State would not i»iterferc But the difficulty was that the initiative of putting a pro¬ 
posal was with the Government ‘How then are we to act as a Dominion would?* 

President—By convention 

Mr. Jinnah.—We .are not masters of the situation. 

President —Kiscal autonomy is a reality. 

Mr. Jinnah—If you permit me, I will convince you also, Sir. (Laughter). 

The Government is not bound to abide by the vote of this House, Mr. Jinnah 
observed ‘If fiscal autonomy were a reality, they would be bound. Can you give me 
a ruling, Sir, that they would abide by our votc^ 

President—That’s what I understand to be the position in regiird to fiscal autonomy. 

Mr. Jinnah—I would like to know the Government’s view. 

Mr. Prakasham —You have the ruling. 

Mr. Jinnah —The ruling cannot be enforced. 

Mr. Kidwai —Has fiscal autonomy beengivento the Government benches or to us? 

Mr. Jinnah.—That is another deluded member. 

The Commen e member said that the Government could not accept a drasticichange 
in the scheme, and th.at if either Pandit M.a!aviya‘s or Munshi Iswar Saran*s amend¬ 
ment were earned, it would be impossible for the Government to proceed with the 
Bill. 

President—That position of the Government of India is entirely inconsistent with 
the statement of the Finance Member that fiscal autonomy is a reality and that it is 
.an integral part of the constitution and also the statement of the Secretary of State 
in the House of Commons in a recent debate that India enjoys the same liberty in a 
measure of fiscal Tariff as Great Britain enjoys. (Opposition cheers) 

Sir George Rainy replied that only if the Government of India and the Legis¬ 
lature were in agreement the Secretary of State would not exercise the power of 
superintendence, direction and control. There were differences in the constitution 
of the Government and Legislature between India and the Dominions. 

President.—Unless the Government are prepared to assimilate themselves to the 
position of Ministers and act as such in this matter of fiscal autonomy, this fiscal 
autonomy has no meaning. (Opposition cheers) 

Mr. Jinnah.—There is very little doubt in my mind. I wish the hon members 
to understand the position. I myself wished to move an amendment when I came 
to the conclusion that if the amendment was carried it would wreck the Bill and I 
am not prepared to take the responsibility for this Bill being wrecked and see the 
funeral of the iniP industry. 

Continuing Mr. Jinnah said that imperial preference cou\^ only be either as a 
reciprocal arrangement between two free nations or a voluntary gift from one to the 
other. India was not yet a Dominion nor had the Government said that they were 
making a gift. They, on the other hand, denied that they were asking the House to 
commit itself to the principle of imperial preference. 

‘T am not satisfied with the Government scheme, but I feel that beggars 
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cannot be choosers. All I am saying is that I cannot give my support to this 
measure being wrecked.** 

Certainly this appeal from His Majesty*s Government might have been left out. 
That could only come if we were in «i position to decide the matter according to 
our judgment. He thought, at the same time, that the Labour Government had 
shown good will, good words and good manneis and deserved consideration. 

Mr. Jinnah then referred to the numerous telegrams received from Japan and 
said : ‘We have no unfriendliness towards Japan but they must also realize that we 
are not masters of our own house. Tlierefore we cannot do as we please.* 

Mr. Jinnah reminded the House that the Government had yielded a bit over 
Mr. Chetty's amendment and also quoted Mr Birla’s words that if protection was 
not given, all the mills would declare a lock-out by the end of May. ‘Uo you want 
to take that responsibility ? 

Dr. Moonje—Throw it on the Government. 

Mr. Jinnah.—The responsibility of course is entirely theirs. We are not in a 
position to endorse the Government’s sc heme, but we cannot also oppose this bill 
and if we find this Bill in danger we shall be obliged to support the bill. (Applause.) 

Sir Coirafi/t. Jehanfjn- could not congralulate Diwan Chaman Lai on the logic 
of his facts. He disputed the statement that the Bombiy mills had been giving 
dividends to the extent of 178 per cent on the money investetl On the other hand 
taking the lean years into consideration the average ])rofiis c.iinc to 5 per cent. He 
reminded the house that Japan and Lancashire also gave high dividends in those 
years of economic boom and in actual fact the divulends given by the Ahmedabacl 
mills were higher than those given by Bomb.iy Sii Cow.isji next referred to the 
lurid pu-iure drawn by Diwan Chaman Lai of the housing conditions for labour in 
Bombay and said that none regretted the conditions moie than the Bombay millow- 
ners After referring to the expenditure of Rs 74 lakhs on chawls and the annual 
contribution of Rs. 13 lakhs to the Government housing scheme the speaker felt that 
it was distortion of facts to say that they were not doing anything for housing the 
labour. He also denied the charge that the labour was under-paid, as compared with 
Japan wiiere longer hours of work ct>uoteibalanced the advantages and lowered the 
net wages. He wished the labour leaders had improved the efficiency of labour in¬ 
stead of stirring them against capital Sir Cowasp wanted the house to visualise 
India without the cotton industry and said that the loreigncr would reign supreme if it 
was wiped out of the counirv In conclusion, the speaker s.iul that he was strongly 
against imperial preference, but the Bill did not pnpiose tliat piinciple. The only 
thing to sliow was that the proposals did not inpiie the interests of the country. 

Mr. K. C. Neot/if was quite prepared fo give adequate protection to the cotton 
industry as he was pledged to assist every national industry. But he was not 
prepared to acceiu the proposed means of giving protection, for he was not prepared 
to assist the Bombay industry to commit suum Ic 

Referring to the fiscal convention winch he characterised as a great sham, Mr. 
Neogy said that the Government was fiee of the control of the Serreiary of State and 
not responsible to the house He urged them to a<^ t .iccordmg to the recommendations 
of the Crew Committee and not au'orritically Prijceeding, Mr Neogy said, that but 
for the financial stringency India might never have had protection for her industries. 
But he did not like giving protecion t > Bn ish s'ecl lor two years and now to extend 
the principle of Brrisii piefctenre to cotton goo Is He warned the house not to 
take the proposal light-hcai ledlv as the principle of imperial preference was one plank 
in the programme of the Conservative party 

After the speech of Mr. Sharma the House adjourned. 

26th. MARCH :—On this day Sir Fhfrshotaniffthr-i Thaliirdas explained the view 
of the Indian Merchants* Chamber. He first communicated to the House that he 
received a denial from the Japanese Cotton Shippers* Association and other Japa¬ 
nese interests of the statement made by him regarding the reports current in Bombay 
that the Japanese Government proposed to grant a 5 centum bounty to the Japanese 
mills and that Japanese ships were hurrying for Indian ports to dump the market 
before the Bill was passed. Sir Purshoiamdas Thakurdas asked why Bombay had been 
made a bull’s-eye; protection was for the entire mill industry and while Bombay 
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would hardly be able to meet the loss, the upcountry mills would be able to declare 
dividends. He put in a vifjorous defence of the managing agenry system to which 
he took his hat off for the manner in which they had saved the mill industry from 
ruin and crisis several times. He agreed that a reform was needed in the system 
but its wiping out would be a bad day for Bombay. 

Referring to the Bill, he asked whether they could believe that Sir George Rainy, 
strict as he was, could be extravagant in the matter. The speaker argued that the 
Bill did not involve imperial preference as laid down by the Fiscal Commission 
and that the worst charge against the Bill was that it gave protection to the United 
Kingdom against Dominions*and foreign nations. (A voice—Is not that preference ?) 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas felt that the opponents to the measure were subordi¬ 
nating the economic aspect of the problem to the political aspect. He was prepared 
to endorse the Socialist creed of progress in the piesent order wherever possible 
and not uprooting every system which the Communists advocated. He said the 
real reason of opposition was the past history of the textile industry 

He quoted from a s])eech of Sir W. Joynson-Hicks saying, ‘We conquered India 
by sword, we mean to keep it by sword. We conquered it not for the benefit of 
Indians but because it provides an outlet for the Biitish goods in general and Lan¬ 
cashire in particular.* (Opposition cheers.) 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas—With this mentality of the British statesmen 
there is no wonder that the Indian public feel very shy in believing in the high 
motives of innocence of those who initiated the present proposals. 

He next lead the telegiam of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber preferring protection 
without an element of imperial preference. But if there was no other alternative to 
the present scheme then they must accept it to prevent a calamity to the mill 
industry of the country 

The speaker hehl that the villain of the piece was not the Indian mill-owner 
but the transitional constitution “There is morbid humour for some humiliation for 
others in this discussion that when one party in the country is actively pleading for 
Independence and bovcotl of foreign cloth we in the legislature are being asked to 
give protection to the British industry What a moment to choose for such gesture 
to Great Britain by the Government of India ' If such gesture is to the benefit of the 
United Kingdom is it not likely that it may foment agitation for not only the boycott of 
foreign goods but for British goods ? It is no pleasure for us to vote against the Nation¬ 
alists in the Government lobby but we will vote for it under a feeling of humiliation 
that we are victims of circumstances created by the present constitution.* 

Mr. Affnihotrj/^ a prominent member of the first Assembly who played an important 
part in the revision of the Cr. P C , delivered his maiden speech on his re-election 
to the third Assembly He spoke for an hour and a half and opposed the Bill 

because it involved the principle of imperial preference. This Bill is unique as it 

provides legalized pro<Cx:tion for the purpose of protecting the industries not only in 
India but in Englind. While he was anxious to protect the industry fully, he 

asked the mill owners to wait rather than commit the House to this Bill He 

charged the Government with deliberately avoiding the term ‘imperial preference' 
and wanted protection to be effective and to operate in every field, including finer 
counts, so that the country might be entirely self-supporting and all wealth might 
remain in India. (Applause ) 

Mr. K. C. Ron agreed with the advocates of the mill interests that the industry 
was in a desperate condition and needed protection, that they could not meet foreign 
competition and could not manage the labour on account of outside influences. But 
the speaker did not agree that the bill did not propose imperial preference. It was 
imperial preference pure and simple, but like Mr. Chetly he was not ashamed of 
imperial preference. Mr. Roy said he, however, accepted the preference principle 
as a political proposition rather than an economic one Their own action would 
compel the British Government to recognise their claims and do justice to them. 
It was on the principle of give and take that he accepted the principle. Mr. Roy 
quoting figures from a statement of Mr McDougal, the well known Australian 
economist, pointed out that British trade really suffered at the hands of the United 
States and Japan. He had no sympathy with the former where Indians were treated 
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as undesirable aliens and although he was greatly proud of Japan as the one Asiatic 
nation holding its own against the nations of the world, he felt as compared to 
Britain it too had done nothing for India. Mr. Roy next quoting from the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee Report examined the constitutional po ition in regard to 
tariff autonomy and said the house did not possess it, because that autonomy was to 

be regulated subject to Britain’s international obligations and Empire interests. 

Referring to the distribution of Japanese pamphlets, Mr. Roy said he and other 
members of the Watch and Ward Committee, including Messrs Ghuznavi and Neogy 
were very anxious about the sanctity of the lobby, but pamphlets were bound to be 
distributed in the precincts of the chamber when a seleca committee was not appoint¬ 
ed to consider the bill where the Japanese cotton interests would undoubtedly have 
been heard. He condemned the aspersions cast yesterday by a member on distingu¬ 
ished foreigners. Indians must show the same courtesy to Japanese .and other 
foreigners and their parliaments as they received from the parliaments of other 
countries. Concluding Mr. Roy said if we pass this Bill we would be in a better 
position for political bargaining 

Mr. Kclhar declared that the impeachment of the mill industry of the mill-owners 
was ungracious and uncalled for if we blame the industry our displeasure will miss 
its real aim which should be directed against the Government who are the real 
villains of piece.* Mr. Kelkar held that prcfciencc for Lancashire would lead to its 
capturing the void which the elimination of Japan would create. He favoured the 
.stronger protective measure of an all-round 20 per cent duty He warned the mill- 
owners that if they sided witli the Government they would only confirm the suspicion 
that they had bargained in the matter with Lancashire There were reports of a 
leading millowner of Bombay negotiating with Lancashire on the anti-Japan basis. 

Mr. Mody >1 cannot vouch for what individual members might or might not 
have done. But no attempt was made by or on behalf of my association in this 
matter. 

Sir George Rainy :—I should like on behalf of the Government to say that there 
was no communication from our side. 

Mr. Kelkar :—This is all stage managed. I shall be ready to accept a well founded 
contradiction, but we cannot get over the impression created by the repoit that one 
big mill-owner bargained with Lancashire.* 

Continuing Mr. Kelkar asked the millowners to follow Mr, Birla's lead, but felt 
that the millowners proved the Sanskrit saying. What sin r'l hungry man will not 
commit.* (Laughter.) Mr. Kelkar said that while Sir George Rainy had described the 
proposal as preference. Sir George Schuster’s description was not straight. 

A Voice.—Crooked. 

Mr. Kelkar—Yes, crooked. The fact is that the particular course of conduct at 
a critical juncture, as Sir George Schuster had described the scheme, was an illegiti¬ 
mate child (Laughter). Why did not Government let the Assembly pass an un¬ 
fettered vote and abide by it. 

Dewan Chamanlal.—An authoritative interpretation of the fis( al autonomy should 
be obtained. 

Mr. Kelkar.—This is the so-called autonomy. A mandate might not have come 
from the Secretary of State, but from Lancashire. 

Sir George Schuster.—Is the hon member suggesting that there was direct 
communication between Lancashire and the Government of India. 

Mr. Kelkar.—The Government of India lives in the atmosphere of British 
commerce. 

Sir George Schuster.—Will the hon. member accept ihe most categorical assertion 
that no suggestion of any kind for imperial pieferenre or preference for Lancashire 
has come from His Majesty's (lovernment or from any representative of British 
industry? The suggestion has emanate i from the Government of India alone and 
if any one is to be blamed for it they are to blame 

Dewan Chamanlal —Are the Government of India in a position to accept the 
decision of the house ? 

Sir George Schuster.—What vote ? 

Dewan Chamanlal.—If Pandit Malaviya*s amendment is voted by the house, will 
the Government of India accept the decision of the house ? 
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Sir George Schuster.—The Government of India are in the position of being 
responsible for the policy in this matter They put befoie the house what they 
consider the projicr pioposal, taking into consideration all kinds of interests which 
bear upon this matter in the best interebts of the country. The Government of 
India are responsible and cannot put that responsibility winch rests on them on any 
other shoulders That is the constitutional position at the moment. It is for this 
reason that my hon friend has announced the det ision to which the question refers.* 

The President—Is the Government of India responsible to the British House of 
Commons or to this House ^ It cannot be irrLs))onsible altogether. It must be 
responsible to some one ^Opj>osiii(>n cheers and cues of hear, hear) In this 
matter to whom is the Govcinment of India lesjionsible ? (Applause) 

Sir George Schuster gave no reply. 

Mr. Kelkar.—lam not going to question the Finance Member* .s veracilv, but I 
am puzzled When you look at the histoiy of the cotton question which Sir (ieorge 
Schuster himself calls troubled, (Mi Neogv—When thumbs were cut ofl by Sir 
Darcy Lindsay’s ancestors)—When I look at that histoiv I am puzzled why the 
Government of India of all things thought of this special treatment of Lancashire 
which had been throughout our deadliest enemy Why have you a soft corner for 
them. ? (A voice—Their kith and kin) A full explanation is called for I hope the 
whole correspondence would be jiublished. 

Mr. Fa\af J'ahtj/ftoolalt felt that the debate had b<cn taken on a wrong course. They 
were not asked to consider at the present stage th.e question of imperial pieference, 
but that of protection of the cotton industry and it would be open to the house later 
on to accept or reject the amendment of Pt Malaviya whu h eliminated die principle 
of imperial pieference from the Bill He was giatified to see all sections in the 
house agreed on the need, for jirotection for the cotton industry and with that 
view before them they should allow the Bill to be taken into consideration. The 
speaker said he was opposed to imperial pieference, but the question whether that 
principle as embodied in the bill was in tliC best interests of the country or not w-ould 
arise at a later stage. Referring to the ';ystcm of managing agents, Mr Fazal Rahim- 
toolah said the difficulty lay in the ])iesent system of banking when no mill could 
get any advance of money unless the demand was signed by the managing agent 
who was held responsible in his peisonal rapacity. He suggested to Sir George 
Schuster to remedy the defect Proceeding, Mi Fazal Rahirnioolah said that they had 
not so much objected to competition from Japan as to their clumping goods on the 
country and the speaker held that cheaper railwav and steamer frieghts indirectly 
helped the dumping of goods. In conclusion, Mr Fazal Rahirnioolah said the Govern¬ 
ment did not do the right thing They were giving protecnon two years after the 
the Tariff Board had reported and had cicated a suspicion in the minds of the 
public and it was useless for Sir Geoige Rainy to exiilam whether the bill was in the 
best interests of India or of Lancasbiie 

Mr. Jahanyir Munsin refused to siiiiender to the judgment of the jirotagonisls 
or ojiponenls of the bill but proposed to consider the measure w ith an open mind. 
Referring to the Finance Member s budget sjieech he said thatSir George Schuster had 
told the house that the tariff autonomy was a leality and the Government w-ere putting 
before the Assembly ibeii considered projiosals in the Cotton Frotection Bill for the 
final decision of the house. The speakci hoped that the Finance Member still 
maintained that position. 

27 th MARCH: —Mr. Jahangir Munshi continuing said that while Sir George Rainy’s 
attitude over the oil duties had made a great impression, the speaker could not believe 
how the Commerce Member could be a paity to a British preference scheme if 
his judgment had been unfettered. The Euiopcan group had pleaded for European 
interests and Mr Moore, merely because the oil inieiesis of Buima bad enjojed 
special advantage for 25 years, wanted it to le eMcrded for aroiher 25 5cars. 

Mr. Moore protested tliat he sj'cke il e* iMCKst of li e cor-snrrei and not for 
that of European companies. The consumer had bei.efitted for 25 >ears. 

Mr. Munshi—Has not consumer’s benefit been also the Binma oil ccmpai.ics’ 

benefit ? 
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Mr Moore maintained that the European group had throughout by speech and 
vole in the Assembly identified themselves with the best interests of the country. 

Mr. Miinshi—Thi n members on the opposite benches are lunatics and oppose 
the consumer’s interests (Laughter). 

Mr. Neogy—My hon friend is connected with a paper which calls itself the 
‘Friend of India*. 

Mr. Munshi concluding said that the Government had placed the House in a 
damning position and asked the Nationalists who believed in the politial principle 
of‘Ciet what you can and fight for more* to apply the same theory in the economic 
field and accept the scheme. 

Pandif Krtshna Kani Mftlai'iya said that they were at the parting of ways. Mahatma 
Gandhi harl already started the movement which many of them would sooner or 
later join if India did not get freedom as an equal partner in the empire. She would 
have to work out her own destiny and promote an Asiuic federation. If the measure 
was forced on the country they would accept the challenge and organise in the 
country a bovrott of British goods 

J*avrht Thakurdas Bhnrqava said that the truth of the matter Was that Lancashire 
needed protection quickly. That was why even a Tariff Board enquiiy was dispensed 
with. He cmph.asised that fiscal proposals must be in arcordance with Indian 
opinion. Was the Government carrying that out ? ‘We do not want a bargain for 
a political [lurpose. We want self-government as a biiih-nght. It is high time that 
the (lovernment should give the House freedom to vole, take away the preference 
and bring only a jirotective measure. 

Sir Ovnruv liaiatj spoke for an hour and made a remaikable speech in replying to 
the debate. The Commerce Member first dealt with the arguments of those like 
Diwan Chaman Lai who held that no protection was called for. He told them that 
the main quesnon involved was not the interest of tliose interested in the capital of 
the ludiistiy but the economic welfare of the Bombay city and presidency and lakhs 
of labourers and others who were dependent on the industry directly or indirectly. As 
for the sins of inill-ovvncrs he asked the House to remember that the industry was not 
in the hands of a large corpora Mon but consisted of innumerable units, so that when 
there is a shortage of supply each unit thought: ‘If I don’t raise my price, the others 
will ’ Thus profiteering became inevitable. The Government did not, however, con¬ 
ceal iheir ( onviction that the le-organisation of the Bombay industry on a drastic 
scale was iiTipcrative if the industry v\as to live. For a certain kind of goods Bombay 
had the best advantages and economics. Such specialised production could more 
than balance the advantages enjoyed by the mills elsewhere. 

Referiing to the interest of the consumer, he said: ‘I hope the time will never 
( ome when that argument will not be freely advanced from this Assembly (Oppo¬ 
sition ironical cheers), but the Government cannot go with the advocates of this view 
to the whole extent, because the policy of protection clearly implies a burden on 
the consumers But inspue of the burden on consumers, it is likely to be of national 
advantage. We feel that in our proposals, real efforts have been made to ensure 
that the benefits of the manufacturer are commensurate with the burdens imposed on 
the consumer.* 

Continuing Sir George Rainy said, that Mr. Birla’s criticism was that protection 
w'as not adequate, but if even the record figure of production of the mills was taken 
the speaker did not agree that at a time when reorganisation of the industry was to 
he undertaken the pioduction could pass those record figures. As for reduction in 
imports Sir George Rainy had no doubt in his mind that the reduction would be 
substantial. One of the changes against the Government was that they desire to 
benefit Lancashire. Those who make the charge completely undertake the extent 
wheieto the increase to an all loiind 15 centum duty would effect the reduction of 
imports as much from the United Kingdom as elsewhere. Under the 15 centum 
duty Lancashire may loose fai more than the goods from other countries under the 
20 per centum duty. If the accusation that we are machiavelian is to lead to this 
result, the charge that we are machiavelian must also be accompanied by the charge 
that we are singularly stupid. We are not asking the House to adopt the principle 
of imperial preference but the imposition of duties which do give preference would 
involve the establishment of tariffs whereunder empire products would come through 
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lower rates than from else-where and that would be done as evidence of India’s con» 
sciousness of the benefits it derives from its partnership m the empire. We are not 
asking India to do that. My feeling was that unless the 15 jier centum duty was 
reinforced by something more than minimum 3)4 annas duties on plain grey goods 
the case would not be met. At the same time an all round 20 per centum increase would 
tmpose a burden on the consumer incommensurate with the benefit to the manufacturer. 
iTherefore it left no alternative but to discriminate in favour of British goods But 
the benefit to Lancashire is incidental, while the advantage to India is fundamental.’ 

Sir George Rainy continued^that he would define what exactly the fiscal autonomy 
convention is. 

The President—Who is the authority in the House to interpret the convention? 

Sir George Rainy—‘I am going merely to explain the view which the Government 
of India take of it, and leave it at that * fie quoted at lengili from the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee report on the subject and emphasised two jioinis arising out of 
the committee’s observations: Firstly, that the Government of India shouhl devise 
those tanflf arrangements which seemed best fitted to India’s needs as an integral 
part of the British Empire. Those who drafted it were men well versed in parlia¬ 
mentary procedure to know that the initiative for taxation and tariff projiosals must 
lie with a minister of the Crown In India the initiative must rest with the Govern¬ 
ment. So under the convention the Government must devise arrangements and 
place them before the legislature The second passage was that the ‘secretary of 
State should not, as far.as possible, interfere when the Government of India and the 
legislature were in agreement 'I'he committee did not pursue the point further, as 
it assumed that the Government of India and the legislature would discharge their 
respective functions according to constitutional practice on the British model. 

Sir H. S (tour—The crucial point is that India will ,have the same liberty as 
Australia or New Zealand. Emphasise that. (Opposition applause) 

S r George Rainy:—The hon. member wishes to make a speech for me. (Laughter) 
The fiscal autonomy convention means that while there is always previous consulta¬ 
tion with the Secretary of State the final decision as to the proposals to be placed 
before the legislature rests with the Government of India and none else. In this case 
apart from previous consultation with the Secretary of State, the Government of 
India’s position is that of a Dominion Government which places its proposals before 
the legislature. To that extent the Government of India are independent. But how 
long this position of independence continues, namely, til the legislatuie pronounces 
on them. In the Dominions if the legislature does not agree there is a change of 
Government which restores harmony. (Here, here) In India under the present 
constitution no such result is provided for, so that if the Government and the legisla¬ 
ture do not agree the convention ceases to operate. The Secretary of State’s speech 
in the House of Commons referred not to any new convention, but to the one in 
operation for ten years which showed that whenever there had been agreement 
between the Government and the House, the Secretary of Stale refrained from inter¬ 
ference. ‘If the Government and the legislature are not in agreement there is no 
means of resolving the deadlock under the present constitufon till by fpersuasion 
one side won over the other. While therefore in the sphere of tariffs, India already 
possess Dominion Status it does not yet possess a Dominion constitution 

Sir George Rainy, continuing, said that itmight be contended that the Government 
should in this matter, abide by the majority vote of the House. That would mean 
nothing short of abdication by the Government of its obligations in the very large 
part of financial sphere. The convention applies not only to duties imposed for 
protective purposes, but also to those for revenue purposes, and if the verdict of the 
House is to be accepted the position of the Government will be intolerable. What 
we are looking forward in the near future is a step forward on the path of India's 
constitutional advance If the conference in London should result in placing tariffs 
in the hands of those responsible to the legislature then the Minister would abide by 
the verdict of the House or resign. But under no constitution derived from the British 
model is there a dual control of taxation and tariff provided.’ 

Sir George Rainy referred next to the argument of those who said that the fiscal 
autonomy convention was a sham. ‘Is it seriously urged that the policy of protection 
would have been adopted without this convention, or that the steel industry could be 
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protected ?' Sir Georjje R.iiny recalled how the imposition of cotton duties in 1894-95 
almost led to the fall of the Liberal fiovernment an 1 how the increise of customs 
duty from 2;-^ to 7^ per centum was about to cause the downfall of the Coalition 
Government in the heyday of its power in 1917 and how the duty had been raised to 11 
per centum in 1921 and now to 15 per centum. 

‘ Tills was all ))ossiblc because the Government of Imlia and the legislature were 
in agreement i'he convention once having been fully and frankly accepted by his 
Majesty’s (ioveinment in England we have no reason to apprehend interference 
from that quariei ( \p])l.iiise). ut if it were jiroposetl that the Government of India’s 
agreement must be assumed whenever the nia)oiity of the Assembly took a paitictilar 
view that would be an interpretation of the convention entirely novel and something 
different from anything that existed since 1921. 

Sir George Rainy finally <lealt with the arguments of those who doubted their 
motives. ‘1 feel if this attitude of suspicion was very frequently indulged in by the 
nicmhcis they will find their own ju Igmcnt clouded, making it impossible for them 
to]|arrivc at the correct proposition It has been said that the past history of the 
cotton industry showa that injury has been sulLred at the hands of Great Britain. 

] am not going into them, hill would remind the House that the situation today is 
not the situation of 1700 01 1813-1814 or 18S2-1895 or 1917 We have to deal with 
the sruation in 1930 Thu siiiiaiion is that the Bombay industry is in a grave 
(Linger owing to the coinpeiition fro 11 Japan which is due to sheer efiiciency. It is 
foi tliat reason tliat Bombay and Lanchshire too will have to recognise themselves. 
Japan made a gre it advance showing an example to the world of efficiency and it is 
only if the Indian industry lakes ridvanlage of the opjiorlunity given to it that it can 
hold it^ own against the Japanese without any assistance in future. (Applause) 

President’s Appeal 

The President put the motion that the bill be taken into consideration to the vote 
of the House. There was a challenge of division. The President appealed to the 
members not to challenge a division at that stage for the purpose The Opposition 
took the advise and the motion was passed without division. 

The amendments were then taken up. 

Amendments 

Mr. Si i'fbh Chaiidia />>///^movmg the amendment that clause 2 be omitted said 
that if It was intended to give national protection there should be national control 

The President poinutd out that the house had already accepted the principle of 
piotection so the qiicbiion could not be raised again. 

The amendment was rejected without further discussion 

Mr. Shafuindliaiii Clicttif moved an amendment which was slightly changed 
compared with the original and ran as follows — 

In sub-clause (1) of clause 2 for the proposed item 156 A, the following be 
substituted: — iSb-A, cotton piecegaods (other than tents of not more that nine 
yards in length : (\) Plain grey that is not bleached or dyed in tlie piece if imported 

m pieces which either are witliOLit woven headings 01 contain any length of more 
Ilian nine yaids which is not divided by transverse woven headings (l) of British 
manufacture, advalorem 15 centum or three and a half annas per pound, whichever 
is higher : (11) not of Biitish manufacture advalorem 20 per centum or three and 

a half annas per pound whichever IS higher, (li) Others (1) of British manufacture 
advalorem duty of I5 per centum ; (n) not oi British manufiiclure, advalorem duty 
of 20 per centum. 

He said his object was to abolish differentiation in one particular class of 
goods. The Indian mills produced a great quantity of plain grey goods. It was 
essential considering the magnitude of the production, that the duty should not 
only be adequate but effective. His amendment will do that. 

Pandit Malaviya next moved his amendment which proposed on cotton piece- 
goods a uniform duty of advalorem 15 per centum or three and half annas per pound 
whichever was higher. He acknowledged the necessity of giving adequate protection to 
the cotton industry in Bombay which had been hard hit by the evil policy of the 
Government. The amendment raised the question of the amount of protection to be 
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given. He complained that Sir George Rainy had avoided answering many questions 
of importance, particularly those raised by Mr Birla. Referring to the correspondence 
between the Government of India and the Secretary of State the Pandit said that 
there was no dictation from Whitehall, but he could not understand why it suddenly 
dawned upon the Government of India to impose additional duty of five per cent 
on non-Bntish goods The Government of India showed a tenacity in this matter 
worthy of a better cause. 

Sir George Schuster explained that he had given full information to the house 
as to their plans on the 13th. March. 

Pandit Malaviya said the* Government had no justification to raise the duty 
from 15 to 20 per cent if it was not their original plan. 

Sir George Schuster, again intervening, said that the question had always been 
under consideration since the Commerce Member and the Acting Fin.ance Member 
had received the millowners* deputation. After they were approached by the 
Cabinet they thought it desirable to raise the duty. 

Pandit Malaviya said it meant that the Government of India set aside their 
original plans and came out wrh fresh proposals. If the Government had not 
received any message from the Cabinet their original plan would have been final. 

Sir George Schuster said the Government of India had not arrived at any final 
decision before they received the message from the Cabinet. 

The President remarked that the best thing would be for the Government to 
lay all the papers on the table of the house. 

Sir George Rainy extremely regretted that he could not do that. He had nothing 
more to add on the subject. 

Pandit Malaviya said it was most painful that public servants should refuse to lay 
papers on which the happiness of millions depended. When he was proceeding to 
aigue his next point the President adjourned the house till next day. 

ilf/ 1 Continuing his speech on this day Pt. Malaviya said that 
though the Govorniiient had refused to place on the table of the House the 
correspondence it was quite clear from Sir George Hchustcr’s reply that the Govern¬ 
ment wrote to the Secretary of State that they considered that the millowners* 
demand for an all-rouiid 20 per cent duty was reasonable but perhaps were worried 
by the fear that Lancashire might, as in the past, jeopardise the existence of the 
British Government 

Hir Hugh C'oeke —May T ask the Pandit whether, leaving out Lancashire, it 
would in Ills view have been a good thing for the Indian consumer to put a 20 
per cent duty all round ? 

Pandit Malaviya.—Yes, I will come to the consumer and prove it. I think it 
would have been perfectly honourable for Bir George Kainy to have got up and 
8aid:~‘Wc have the interests of our country at heart and propose, therefore, a 

E reference for “home” goods.’ As for the Indian masses, their misery or happiness 
as been the misery and hapiiiiiess of niy life. But this wicked system of govern¬ 
ment, run on extravagant lines, has imposed heavy taxes and Is increasing their 
sufleriiig. The Govern men t have quietly imposed Es. 5 , 00 , 00,000 of tax even this 
session. If a higher duty is to be paid in the interest of a national industry, it 
must be paid. How can you talk of the poor man’s interest when you have 
imposed the silver duty and the sugar duty on them ? 

Referring to the speeches of Mr, Mody and some others, Pandit Malaviya said 
that it was very painful to find men of intelligence and education putting in an 
apologia for the Government’s profession that there was no imperial preference, 
when the Government itself had admitted through Sir George Rainy yesterday 
that preference was involved. 

Continuing Pandit Malaviya was disappointed with Mr. Chetty's attitude and 
declared ; ‘Politics be hanged. I want in return an economic advantage for the 
masses, some “quid pro quo”. Where is it in this scheme ? You have no right 
to lay your hands on the people’s property. Here is Mr. Birla’s statement that 
you are making LancasWre a gift of two and a quarter crores yearly at the coat 
of India. Why did not Sir George Rainy contradict that ? 

Mr. B. Das,—They dare not. 

Pandit Malaviya.—I am pained that the Government officers who take the oath 
of allegiance to the Crown do not place the interests of India first and foremost. 

39 
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Figures have shown that the competition is really between Japan and Lancashire. 
Japan has won the field in a few years by marvellous efficiency. England 
herself dare not discriminate against Japan, but why is England herself taking 
advantage of our dependence upon it and inflicting a wrong on o’.ur people ? The 
position that the Government of India should be responsible for such proposals is 
truly intolerable. I hope that the Government will still reconsider the position and 
propose a 20 per cent uniform duty on all cotton piece goods. But if they do not, 
then my amendment proposes uniform rates whicn, though they give lesser benefit 
to the mill industry in some sphere, introduce uniform rates and do not discri¬ 
minate against any particular country. The pity of, it is that we had no time 
to examine the scheme before the select committee. 

President.—It is not too late yet. 

Pandit Malaviya.—Only we are in despair, our numbers arc weak, our stamina 
is weak and there is a desire to escape from this situation as early as possible. 
The sufferings of the people arc now a living factor in the hearts of many of us 
and we fed that there is no likelihood of the (Joverninent accepting any suggestion 

from us. 

Pandit Malaviya regretted that the Government had deteriorated during the last 
few years. Despatches giving full facts bad been few and far between. He did not 
know whether the decision on this matter was taken by the Government of India. 
If so, he would like to know what views individual nicnibcis of the Government had 
expressed. Pandit Malaviya explained that the diHiirenee between his and Mr. 
Chetty’s amendment was only that the latter proposed disci im mat ion against non- 
British goods, while he held that Lancashire by producjiig ‘dhoties’ from finer counts 
was competing uitli Indian coarser ‘dhoties.’ 

Proceeding Pandit Malaviya said that the Government was coercing the members. 
Even during the Rowlatt Bill debate the Government did not adojit this unpreceden¬ 
ted attitude that they would not accept suggestions. He felt bitter that his Bom¬ 
bay friends and Mr. Jinnah too had sueeaimbed to this influeiiee during the steel 

inaustry debate, and again now, and declared. ‘My Bombay filends are acting under 

the coercion of a legalised despotism. (Ones of shame.) They have succumbed. I 
have received and am receiving appeals from Bombay and (‘Ibewhere rc'ininding^ me 
of their magnificent support to the Hindu ITniverbity and the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 
I am grateful to them but I can allow neither (he Hindu University nor any other 

interest to stand between me and the intercbt of the country. (GheiTs.) If it be 

necessary, 1 will sacrifice a hundred Hindu (Tniversities and I hope (xod will give 
me strength.’ (Hear, hear ) 

Pandit Malaviya, continuing, said: T hope my Bombay friends will weigh the 
consequences of their action. I find that while rhe proposals of the Government 
will give them temporary relief there is that insidious jiositioii of bounty to Lanca¬ 
shire which will work disaster to the Bombay industry. 1 will tell you it will not 

be able to stand the competition of Lancashire for any length of time. I want the 

Bombay industry to live, but if it is neecs.sary to sacnliec it at the altar of the 

country, I will have no hesitation in saenlieing it. (.Applause) Can Bombay live 

when India is impoveiished ? (Cries of ‘shame, shame’.) We have no hesitation 
in asking the consumer to bear the burden for th(* sake of the cotton industry which 
every country in the world is trying to build up by protection, but 1 ask them, 
will they take a cup of milk mixiKl with a drop of poison I claim pure milk and 
it is my birth-right to have it. (Apjdausc.) I tell the Government there is such a 
thing as the people of the country and if the indignation of the people is roused 
this measure will not take them very far. The scheme adiirnberated by the 
Commerce Member regarding the convention is a dictation of the w’orst kind I have 
heard.’ (Applause.) 

Pandit Malaviya then examined the position propounded by Sir George Rainy 
yesterday with regard to the fiscal autonomy convention and emphasised the points 
as expounded by the Selborne Committee Report Firstly, there must be agreement 
between the Government of India and the J^egislature and, secondly, India had the 
same liberty in fiscal matters as any other Dominion. There was the Crewe Committee 
which laid down that a joint decision between the Government of India and a 
majority of the non-official members of the Assembly must be given the same 
degree of authority was a similar decision on legislative proposals. The committee 
further mentioned, that as there was a subsiantial official vote in the Assembly 
and an official majority in the Council of State it did not follow that any measure 
passed by them had necessarily the support of the majority of non-officials in either 
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chamber. In order, therefore, to give proper emphaflis to the legislative authority 
of the Assembly, the Crewe Committee recommended that where the majority of the 
non-official members of the Asaembly agreed with the Government, the refusal by 
the Secretary of State to Legislation should be confined to matters affecting the 
safety of India and of pMramoiint importance. ‘In the face of this clear and 
authoritative jiroposition laid down by the Crewe (bmmittee, can you tell us that 
even if the House passes the amendment by a majority vote the Government won’t 
accept it.?’ 

Continuing, Pandit Malaviya quoted press reports about Mr. WiHigwood Benn’s 
reply in the House of Commons that the Secretary of Btate had declared that in 
fiscal mattiTB the rights of 4 ndia and the Assembly were established and indisputa¬ 
ble. But the Government had threatened a dillerent course, even from what Sir 
George Schuster had said oiiginally, namely, that they would solicit the most free 
consent of the Assembly. 

Sir George Rainy.—^Thc correct words are, ‘they would solicit the most free 
expression of opinion' and not ‘free consent.’ 

Pandit Malaviya.— I am glad of that correction. But he said that the final 
decision must ‘rest’ with the Assembly. 1 am asking you merely to act up to it. 

Mr. Jayakar.—Is the view of the (Commerce Member the view of the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State ? 

Sir George Rainy—It is the view of the Government. 

Mr. .Jayakar—Has it the approval of the Bceretary of State ? 

Sir Georg(‘ Rainy.—I have r(‘ason to think so. 

Pandit Malaviya.—Have you received a further communication on the subject ? 

Sir George Rainy.—No. 

Pandit Malaviya did not agree and turning to the President said : 

It is a matter of great importance to the country. It is for you, Sir, to 
decide it. In view of the various interpretations, I will, Sir, request you to give 
your ruling on tJircc points : 

( 1 ) Whetlier the interpretation put by Sir George Rainy on the convention is 
correct and consistent with the recent declaration of tne Secretary of State? 

( 2 ) Whether the attitude taken by the (Jovernmciit that they have not an open 
mind with regard to my amciidiiients which may be aeeeptcd by the house, and 
that if these were' accepted they will not proceed further witn the bill, is consistent 
with fiscal autonomy ? 

( 3 ) Whetlier the official and nominated members are entitled to record their 
votes on the division on this bill ? 

Continuing, Pandit Malaviya said the convention w^as a reality and ho wished 
to know w’heiher in view of the Ciew’c Report, the Commerce Member’s attitude 
was right, w’hcther it did not deprive the house of its constitutional right. Moreover, 
in declaring that such inatteis should be decided by the vote of the majority of 
the nou-otiieial numibers of the house, the Crewe Committee foresaw the situation 
that had arisen to-day. The only solution proposed by the (’ommerce Member 
was to wait till a Dominion eoiistitution was established. ‘Arc we until then to 
be at the mercy of the Ciovernment of India in regard to any taxation or fiscal 
proposals ? There arc rpiestions I w'lll beg you to consider and help the house 
with your guidance and it is very impoitant tliat in a matter like this the Assembly 
should have the benefit ol your eousidered opinion to guide it out of the situation 
wherein it finds itself. (Ap])lause.) 

Sir II. S. Gour said that the House must enter an emphatic protest against Sir 
George Eainj’s interpretation, fApplause.) How could the Government be said 
to be acting in agreement ‘when it does not consult or be convinced by the 
Legislature ? The nunnhers of this House are in the same position as legislators 
in the Dominions. The Government say how is dominion practice possible when we 
are irremovable ?” 1 answer that by saying that the mere fact that you are irremov¬ 
able does not take away your obligation, does not make you less responsible to this 
this House. The meaning of responsibility in this case is that while we can 

not turn you out, we can change your views, because in this matter you have 

got to obey us. That is what the Comnuree Member has to do. You cannot 

deny that within the small narrow compass of fiscal autonomy the constitution 

must operate as if wc arc a self-governing Dominion, and I submit, that is what 
the Secretary of State said that for the last ten years the fiscal convention had 
been worked by India like a self-governing Dominion. There is no incongruity 
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between an irresponsible executive and the working of a convention. This convention 
must be read as part of the Act. 

Tt raises another question. The Government want the most free expression of 
the opinion of the House. Do you think this House is in a position to give the 
most free expression of opinion after the Treasury benches have said: 'Either 
accept half a loaf or nothing’ ? Is that conducive to free expression of opinion ? 
(Opposition ch^rs.) Either the Government must convince us by the free ex¬ 
pression of opinion or be convinced. In fiscal matters the Government has no 
power except with the concurrence of the Legislature.’ 

Continuing Sir H. S. Gour said : The (k)mmcrce Member says when the Govern¬ 
ment and the Legislature do not agree the convention does not operate. 

Dewan Chamanlal.—How is an agreement to be found ? 

Sir H, S. Gour.—By mutual consultation. If we are to place ourselves in the 
same position as in the Dominions the official and nominatea members will not 
have votes. 

Mr. K. C. Roy.—Do you deny that taxation bills go before the House of Lords 
in England and the Senate in Australia? 

Sir H. S. Gour.—Here in the first Assembly the Finance Member wanted to 
refer the Finance Bill to a joint committee of the two Houses and I successfully 
prevented it. I ask the Treasury benches to reconsider the position and refer the 
Dill to a select committee. 

Mr. Jinnah asked: What is the point of order we arc considering ? 

Pandit Malaviya then rose and read again the three points ho had raised. 

Sir H. S. Gour then concluded :—A question of the prestige of the house is 
always a point of order. It is in the power of the Chair to decide} on constitutional 
matters and the rights and privileges of the house This question was settled in 
the first Assembly in connection with the Supreme Churt Bill with the consent of the 
then Law Member, and that question came of again in the third Assembly. It is 
the recognised privilege of the Chair to decide this question. 

Mr, Arthur Moore contended that Sir H. S. Gour had begged the whole question 
by laying down that it was the business of the Government to agree with the 
house. 

Sir H. S. Gour.—I never said anything of that kind. 

Mr. Moore.—The whole of his argument was that. 

Mr, Jinnah, interrupting Mr. Moore, said : I want your ruling, Sir, whether 
the three points raised are points of order, having regard to the progress of the Bill. 

The President.—I should like to hear the hoii. member on that also. 

Mr, Moore, continuing, asked why it had been assumed that Government was not 
in agreement with the house. That was a ]>oiut yet to bo settled. 

Mr. Prakasam raised a point order that the Commerce Member had already 
said he would not accept the view of the house. 

The President—Grder, order. 

Mr. Moore contended that the Government was not asking the House to accept 
the scheme as they had put forward, but they wen* accepting the amendment of Mr. 
Chetty who did not belong to the reactionary group, but was one of the ablest 
members of Pandit Motilal’s party. 

Mr. Munshi—Did he have a free choice? 

Mr. Moore.—It is very unfair to Mr, Chetty to suggest that. None can say that 
the Government had not made the offer. 

Mr. Moore, while protesting against the Government eommitting itself to Mr. 
Chetty’s amendment behind the back of the house, held that if the official and nomi¬ 
nated members were not allowed to vote it \\ould win for India a Dominion consti¬ 
tution by a side-wind wiping off the whole constitution. 

Sir B. L, Mitter contended that whatever the Government conduct in the matter 
the Chair could not withold the progress of the bill. 

The President.—Under the new rule? 

The Law Member.—Yes Sir. 

The President.—But if that is ultra vires 

The Law Member.—That is a different matter. ( Opposition cheers.) 

The Law Member agreed with Mr. Jinnah that Pandit Malaviyas point of order 
was not a point of order. He said that the question whether the official and nominated 
members could vote could be raised only where a division wss called. 

Mr- Jinnah maintained that even if the Chair gave a ruling against Sir 
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George Bainy^s interpretation it could not be enforc»*d and the Chair could not go 
behind the statute and debar the official and nominated members from voting, 

Mr. Aney contented that the convention after 10 yc^ars operation was as good 
as any other part of the constitution. It had been declared authoritatively as an 
integral part of the constitution, and in this matter w th a view to secure agreement 
between the Government of India, which as a single body was represented by the 
official and nominated members they must have separate votes of the other party, 
namely, the non-official members, with a view to establish agreement between the 
two. 

At this stage President Pat^l adjourned the house till Monday, the 3l8t March. 

President’s Ruling 

SIst. MARCH :—On this day after formal business President Patel made a 
lengthy statement and held he was not called uj>on at this stage to interpret the 
Fiscal Convention. The Government bad, by Rir George Rainy’s statement, which 
was unwarranted by the constitutional position, violated the convention and made 
the debate farcical. He suggested to the Gov(‘rnment to reconsider the position, 
though the mischief could not be undone wholly at this stage. President Patel said 
that the spirit of the Convention required that official members should not vote, but 
he could not prevent them by a ruling. 

The statement ran as follows : 

“Before proceeding with the further discussion of the Cotton Tariff Bill, I propose 
to give the Chair’s decision on the points of order raised. 

After recalling Pandit Malaviya’s three points of order and Mr. Jinnah and Sir 
B. L. Mitter’s objections thereto, the President said : 

“The central contention is that even if the points of order raised by the leader of 
the Opposition were sound it does not seem that the Chair can give any relief, and 
where no relief is possible no point of order can arise. The (ffiair cannot concur 

with this view. The test whether a point is a point of order is not as to whether 

the Chair can give any relief, but whether it involves an interpretation of the rules, 
standing orders and various part of the ooiibtitulion to regulate the course of 

business of the house in one foim or another and whether it raises a question 

which the C’hair alone can decide Th(‘ ])oint8 of order raised by the leadtT of 
the Opposition fulfil these conditions. I therefore, rule that the points raised by 
the leader of the Opposition arc jioints of order within the standing orders and rules 
of the house. 

Continuing President Patel said : “The leader of the Opposition by his first point 
invites the Chair to give the house an authoritative interprGation of the Fiscal 
Convention. I desire to assure him and the house that if I were satisfied that 
such interpretation w^as necessary for any specific purpose connected with the debate 
on the Bill I should have without hesitation responded, but from what will follow 
later, the house will sec that it is wholly unnecessary for me for the purpose we 
have in hand to proceed to interpret the convention at this state. I therefore, 
refrain from doing so. 

“The position in regard to the second point is not so clear. The mill industry 
of India is admittedly on its last logs and needs immediate and substantial protection. 
The Government of India have siibinilfcd their proposals in that behalf to this 
house in the form of this bill based on the Fiscal Convention. They tell the house 
in the initial stages of the Bill that if the Assembly does not acceyit their proposals 
it will be impossible for them to proceed fuither with the Bill. This has created 
an impression in the minds of the members of the house that if they did not accept 
the proposals of the Government of India the mill industry of India would go 
without protection resulting in its total destruction. Several speakers during the 
course oi the debate have expressed their strong resentment and disapproval of this 
attitude of the Government. In the considered opinion of the Chair the Government 
were not within their rights in taking up that attitude, having regard to the terms 
of the Convention and this is so whichever of ithe two interpretations of the Con¬ 
vention is correct. If we take the interpretation of the leader of the Opposition 
that the vote of the house is final and binding on the Government, Government are 
bound to proceed with the bill and take the \ote of the house on it. According to 
the other interpretation, viz, that put by the Commerce Member,! as soon as dis¬ 
agreement is found between the legislature and the Government, the Becretary of 
State would resume his powers of direction, superintendence and control. That means 
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that the Se<»retary of state might either agree with the Government of India or 
with the legislature. But if the house by the attitude of the Government is virtually 
compelled to accept the Government’s proposals no case for the interference of the 
Secretary of State would arise and the house would thus be deprived of the oppor¬ 
tunity of recording their free vote on them and have the matter examined by the 
Secretary of State. In either view therefore a free vote of the house is essential 
in all measures under the convention. It is therefore clear that the statement that 
the Government would not proceed with the bill is not warranted by the constitution¬ 
al position and is also calculated seriously to interfere with the free vote of the 
house. In the first case where it is contended that the vote of the house is of a 
binding character, the Government of India are bound to proceed with the bill. In 
the other <*ase where the Secretary of State resumes his powers, he might throw 
his weight with the legislature and direct the Government of India to proceed 
with the bill, and even where he does not accept the view of the legislature he 
might ask the Government of India to proceed by way of recommendation or cer¬ 
tification. The Government of India are not fair to themselves or to the Secretary 
of State when they convey the impression that if the house did not accept their 
proposals they w'ould allow the mill industry of India to go to wreck and ruin. 

‘Tn these eireumstanccs, and in the interests of freedom of vote in this house 
and in either view of the Convention, it is due to the house that the Government 
of India should even at this late stage, reconsider their position and tell the house 
that they have an open mind and they have not finally decided and indeed, could 
not decide without reference to the Secretary of State to drop the Bill in the event 
of the house amending their proposals in any manner. I hope they wall realise on 
reflection, if indeed, they have already not done so. that by the extraordinary attitude 
they have taken up they have denied the house an oppoflunity to convince them 
by arguments and persuali'in and thus rendered the whole debate on this measure 
unreal and farcical and violated the Convention, f am aw'are that the suggestion 
made by me even if carried out by the Government would not undo fully the 
mischief done by the statement of the (’ommerce Member. That, however, is the 
minimum that is due in the interest of the free expression of opinion and freedom 
of vote so necessary in this inath'r. 

“I now come to the third point. The leader of the Opposition contends that 
official and nominated non-officinl memberF are not entitled to record votes on any 
division on this measure. I fully appreciate the point of view of the leader of the 
Opposition that any decision taken in a house constituted as it is with 144 mem¬ 
bers, of whom 20 do not represent any elcTtorate in India, will go forth to the 
world as the decision of India in favour of imperial preference, and it is therefore 
necessary that if the Convention is to be worked in the spirit of the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Joint Parliamentarv Committee the official members should not vote. 
But I hope ho will in turn appreciate the limitations of the ('hair due to the 
constitution under which it is hound to conduct the business of the house and 
I am sure no one knows more than the leader of the Opposition that by no possible 
stretch of language is it open to the Chair to rule that the official members shall 
not vote. The question whether they should or should not vote is for them to 
decide. As to their right to vote there can he no question. So also the right of 
the non-official nominated members. I agree that the real fiscal autonomy is possible 
even under the existing constitution if the ^h'c’sion on the fiscal measure is loft to 
the vote of the non-official members and such decision is regarded as binding on the 
executive, but this can be done by a convention and not by a ruling of the Chair. 
I, therefore, rule that the official and nominated non-official members are entitled to 
record their votes.” 

After reading the statement President Patel ap})ca 1 ed to the House to finish the 
Bill on the day and cooperate with the Chair in doing so. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that in view of the C'hair’s statement he should like that the 
House should adjourn till 2.30 p. m. to enable the Government to consider their 
reply to the Cffiair’s ruling. 

The President said that he had not given any ruling and that it was open to 
Government to announce its decision any time before the matter was put to the 
vote of the House. 

Mr. Jinnah opposed the adjournment and said that they should proceed with the 
Bill as the Chair had only made a suggestion. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said he understooa the Chair had given a ruling, but if it were 
a mere suggestion they could proceed with the Bill. 
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The President— It is a suggestion now, but it may be turaed into a decision at 
any moment later. (Opposition cheers) ^ j . t u m 

Mr. Jinnah again opposed adjournment and the President agreed that they ehoula 
continue the discussion to finish the session if possible to-day. 

Mr. Hardy wanted to speak, but the President asked Sir George Bainy to reply 
on behalf of the Government to save time. 

Sir George Kainy submitted that Mr. Hardy was the best authority on one aspect 
of the case, namely, the administrative difficulties involved in Pandit Malaviya’a 
amendment. Mr. Hardy was, therefore, called upon to speak. 

Mr, Hardy said that the House would pass the Bill and would disperse, but his 
difficulties would begin from that moment. He knew that if the customs required 
additional staff the Assembly would sanction it, bnt Pandit Malaviya’s amendment 
would dislocate trade, inconVeiiieiice the importer and increase the cost for the 
consumer. On goods specified in the amendment, specific duty would have to be 
levied on weight, while in that class of goods imported and sold in India by piece 
or length the unit of assessment would, therefore, be not the same as the unit of 
sale and would necessitate second assessment. It may lead them to open and 
examine goods for which they had not enough space at the Custom House. He 
appealed to the House to reject the amendment. 


Mr, Jinnah opposed the amendrnont on meiits. He said the amendment would 
lead dfipan to devtMop trade in finer counts and thus evade duty w’hiJe Lancashire 
already traded in finer counts and would have free duty access in India for her 
goods. I he amendment would, fhcreforc, take away all protection from the mill 
Kra"tecl ill the Finance Act. He said that if there should be 
any other amendment his parly w’ould consider it on merits. 

of Jinnah. He said 
Hccept such amendment as would be 
acceptable to the (government and thereby save the Bill from being wrecked. To-dav 
he was ready to accept any other proposal save the one of Pandit Malaviva. What 
position, asked Dowan Chamanlal, if that ainondment was^iinacccp- 
^ Mr r ^ would he save the Bill from being wrecked then ? ^ 

Mr. Jinnah said he would inform the member when the time comes. 

Prot5ecding Dow'an Ohamanlal said tha tthc reason wdiy the Government had accented 

L^^ncashire" did not mind losing S in 
longcloth and shirtings when they would be able to shut out competition in dhotees 
bleached and coloured goods. It was the fear of .Japan wliieh led Government ^ 
import imiierial preference into the Bill. He could not understand ns to how the 
Government ^uld safeguard the interests of the consumer if they accepted the 
fih?" wanted the (government to place all the connected papers ^on the 

table 9f the House to enable them to iudge who took the initiative in the matter of 
Ini penal preference. He also enquirea whether, in view of the Government con 

Stion Srrrap” ofTaP' ^“Klo-Japaur 

Li'jrfsaj, fully supported Mr. Jinnah and said he eould not com- 
pe^nd in what way it would help the ii.ational indnsiry. They could hold 
against Lancashire at fifteen centum protection but could not hold asainst Tnnnn 
even at 20 centum. He challenged Mr. Birla’s estimate ’that Gove?nmS ame^d 
ment would put two and half crorcs into the pocket of Lancashire. 

Mr. Birla : What is your estimate ? 

T.„ = “It will place nothing in the noekets of 

Lai^ash^e as the cloth will be sold to the consumer at a eompbtitiyo rate. 

^ yo'i read the Fiscal Commission’s report ? 

M** R- 1 l^ndsay : This is common sense view. 

Wr 1 V Arcl T iS “ co“™'>''senBc view in your own interest ? 

and her industry' ^ ^ “ commonsense view in tie interests of India 

ne»in Linds^ hoped that Sir George Eiuny would take Pandit Malaviva 

I^wan Chamanlal and, a few others to show the correspondence which would not’ 
P^®^ on the tabic of the House as it contained other matters ’ 

Mr. Aney : Has the member seen it ? 'uawers. 

Sir D Arcy Lindsay : I have not seen it. 

contains other matters ? 

Bir u Arcy Lindsay : It is only a common supposition. 
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Continuinc: Sir D’Arcy Lindsay referred to Mr. Neon’s charge that the speaker's 
ancestors had the Bengal weavers’ fingers cut off. 

Sir D’Arey Lindsay said : “1 thought we all came from the same ancestry but 
the book shows that those w'ho cut off the thumbs were ancestors nearer to Mr. 
Neogy than to the speaker.” (Laughter) 

Mr. Neogy : What a compliment to your ancestors : (Ecnewed launghter) 

Concluding Sir D’Arcy Lindsay asked the House to give the greatest considera¬ 
tion to the matter and he supported the measure as it would be of real good to the 
mill industry of India. 

Sir, B. N. Mitra, Leader of the House thcif made the following state¬ 
ment :—“ In the statement which you made to the House this morning you made 
a suggestion that the Government of India should, even at this late stage, reconsi¬ 
der their decision in regard to the statement made by Sir George Rainy when he 
moved for consideration of the Bill. Before my colleague made that statement, the 
position had been very carefully considered by the Government of India who had 
given considerable thought and examination to the various amendments whereto my 
Ilon’ble eollcagne referred in the course of that specek As a result of the careful 
consideraMon the Government of India decided to accept one of the amendments, 
namely, that put forward by Mr. R. IC. Sanmukham Chetty. 

“That .shows, Sir, that they had a very open mind while examining the 

various amendments ^\hieh had hemi placed before them in the course of certain 
infonnal discussions. Having come to that decision, I think it was only fair to this 
House that the Government slionld make its position clear to this House and my 
lIoiTble eolloague, well-known for his honesty, and frankness, (applause) did not 
hesitate for a moment to place the House in full possession of the attitude of the 
GoviTiiment of India. The Government of India see no leason to depart from the 
attitude wh'eh they have adopted in the matter after the fulli'st consideration of the 
merits of various amendments which were placed before them. (Applause; It is 
with the greatest regret, therefoie, that I am unable to inform the House that the 
Government of India can in any way resile from the position. (Olficial applause.) 

The debate on the Bill was then resumed. 

Pandit llirdaynath Knnxni thought that there was a rav of hope, after Mr. 
Jinnah stated that he would consider proposals other than Pandit Malaviya’s But, 
in view of what 8ir B. N. Mitra pnnounced, Pandit Kunzru enquired what pro¬ 
posals otlier than that of the Government would be backed by Mr. Jinnah if he 
was anxious to save the Bill. 

Mr. Jinnah: We are not satisfied with the proposals of the Government nor with 
the amendment of Pandit Malaviya and we want to go further. 

Pandit Kunzrn maintained that the fiscal convention ceased to exist after the 
announcement of Hir B. N. Mitra and it was futile to argue and try to convince 
the Government when they had not an open mind. But he could not help saying 
that the original proposals of the Government were almost identical with the 
amendment of Pandit Malaviya. He ask(‘d (he House why then did they not 
accept the amendment of Pandit Malaviya and wait for a year when the new 
constitution would be ushered in. In any case, he said the proposals of the 
Government w'ould give adeiiuate protection to the mill industry. On the ether hand 
it would not be in the interest of the consumer. 

Mr. Munshi suggested that, as the amendment to raise the duty by five centum 
all round had the backing of all sections of the House, it might be debated upon 
and put to vote first. 

The President remarked : If the Member knew what backing that amendment 
had, he would not put tlie suggestion. 

Concluding Pandit Kunzrn alluded to the attempts in England to arrive at a 
tariff truce and doubted if the Government were justified in approving of tariff walls 
in India to give them advantage over non-Indians. 

Sir Purshothamdas said that as Mr. Jinnah spoke before Sir B. N. Mitra’s 
statement he wished to make clear further the Independents’ position. They considered 
that Pandit Malaviya’s amendment would give less protection than the Government 
proposal, while, as regards the proposal to give them twenty centum all round pro¬ 
tection, he said : “We stand for it, but is there any option ? The Leader of the 
House has made it abundantly clear that there is no option to this House unless 
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it wishes to wreck this Bill. Mill-owners have demanded 20 centum protection, but 
in view of the Government’s attitude, we consider discretion the better part of valour 
and don’t want to wreck the Bill. 

Pandit Malaviya : Do you challenge the correctness of my statement that, on the 
whole, my amendment gives bettor protection than the Government proposals contain¬ 
ing preference for the United Kingdom which will work disastrously in the long 
run to the industry in India ? 

Sir Purshothamdas : Mr. Mody is in the best position to answer. 

Mr. Mody was proceeding to reply w’hen Mr. .Tayakar said : We want the dis¬ 
passionate view of Sir Purshothamdas and not the interested view of Mr. Mody. 

Sir Purshothamdas: All advises I have received from my Chamber indicate a 
negative reply to Pandit Malaviya's question. 

Sir Q-eorge Rainy, replying to the debate, reminded the House that there was 
a good deal of internal competition between the British manufacturers which would 
keep down prices, so that Mr. Birla’s fears of two and a quarter crorcs into Lan¬ 
cashire pockets were groundless, but he recognised that that was a matter requiring 
close watch. The Government would keep a continuous record of the prices and 
appoint a special oflficcr to investigate in a year the effect of the duty on prices 

01 piece goods and place the rcjiort before the House. Discussing the efiect on the 
Indian cotton producer of the duty against Japan he mentioned that of the total 
Indian cotton bought by Japan only fifteen centum cotton goods came to India. 

Thus Japan was buying the rest of Indian cotton for goods for home and other 
foreign markets. They would appoint a special officer to see the effect upon the 

price received by the cultivator or Indian cotton as a result of this Bill. Pandit 
Malaviya’s amendment would give leaser protection and that would be still less if 
there were to be appreciable rise of prices, fie assured Dewan Chamanlal, that no 
Anglo-Japanese commercial agreement fettered India’s commercial freedom. He 
concluded : ‘‘These proposals have originated with the Government of India and we 
placed them because we consider them best in the interests of India and no other.” 

Prebident’r Disapproval 

President: Having regard to the attitude of the Government I have decided in 
the circumstances which are so obvious to put the question. I made a certain 

suggestion to the Government. The Government did not accept it. The threat held 
out by the Commerce Member, therefore, remains not withdrawn. I desire to place 
on record my decision that any decision that, this Assembly might reach on this 
important question will not be by the free vote of thii House on the amendment. 
(Ai^lause from Opposition). 

Thereafter Mr. Shafi Daudi suggested that those who were interested in the mill 
industry should not vote. 

President : I have already placed on record that any decision that the Assembly 
might reach will not be by the free vote of the House. 

Pandit Malaviya’s amendment was then rejected by 44 against 60 and Mr. Chetti’s 
amendment thereafter was earned by 61 against 42 votes both amidst official 
applause and Opposition cries of shame, shame. 

The Division List 

The following 44 voted for the amendment of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : 
Messrs. T. Prakasara, Krishna Ghoudhuri, T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi, M. K. Acharya, 
Abdul Latif Farookhi, K. V. Rangaswami Iyengar, M. R. Jayakar, Lalchand Naval- 
rai, S. N. Haji, S. Mukherji, K. C. Ncogy, R. C. Mitra, Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Messrs. 
A. H. Ghaznavi, Chaudhuri Mahomed Ismail, D. K. Lahiri Chaudhuri. Krishna Kant 
Malaviya, Mukthiar Singh, H. N. Kunzru. C. S: Ranga Aiyar, Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
G. D. Birla, Mushir Hussain Kidwai, Thakurdas Bhargava, Diwan Chamanlal, Sirdar 
Kartar Singh, Sirdar Gulab Singh, Gaya Prasad Singh, Nilkanta Da«, B. Das, 
R. P. Sinha, Ganganand Sinha, Mahomed Shafi, B. S. Moonji, Agnihotri, S. D. 
Talatuley, T. R. Phookhan, S. C. Datta, Rang Bihari Lai, Harbilas Sank and 
M. S. Aney. 

Those who opposed the amendment were: Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Mr. 
Alexander, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Messrs. Fazal Rahimtoolah, M. A, Jinnah, Sir 
Hugh Cocke, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Mo^, Sir D’Arcy Lindsay, Col. 
Crawford, Messrs. Ismail Khan, Siddiqui, Abdul Matin Chaudhuri, Jehangir Munshi, 
Lamb, Dr. Dalai, Messrs. K. 0. Roy, 8. 0 . Mukherji, Yamin Khan, Jowahir Bingh, 
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Hira Singh, B. S. Sarma, Sir Abdul Quaiyum, Mr. Heathcote, Rev. J. C. Chatterji, 
Col. Gidney and 25 official members. 

The voting on Mr. Chctti’s amei^dmcnt showed that the minority lost two votes 
which the majority gained, viz,. S. N. Haii and Gulab Singh did not vote against 
the amendment of Mr. Chetti and remained neutral, w^hile Mr. Kabiruddin Anra^ 
and Mr. Bhuto, who remained neutral on Pandit Malaviya’s amendment voted with 
the Government for Mr. Chetti’s amendment. Otherwise the voting remained as 
above. Mr. B Das’s amendment for deleting !the clause relating to cotton yarn was 
defeated by 49 against 35 , several Nationalists and IndcpeiidcntB remaining neutral. 

At the third reading of the Bill Pandit Malaviya said that he oflercd his oppo¬ 
sition to the Bill for the last time. Arguments had been exhausted and there would 
be no further need to advance any now. He had been a member of the Legislature 
for 24 years but never saw the attitude of the Government so unreasonable as 
shown on the question of the Tarifl' Bill. The Government in disregarding the fiscal 
convention or the suggestion of the Chair had gone to the utmost limit and the 
speaker felt there would be no use in his party staying in the House any longer. 
On the other hand, they would be guilty of assisting the Government to pass the 
measure if they stayca in. l*roceeding, Pandit Malaviya said that taking out 
26 official votes would reduce the (Tovernment majority to a minority and in that 
sense they who had lost to-day had really won and the country would be able 
to judge that the Bill had not been passed by the free vote of the House. He, 
however, felt that there would be some authority to prevent the Government walking 
into the path of evil but he and Ids paity would not take tlie responsibility for 
passing the measure. Thereafter Pandit Malaviya walked out followed by members 
of his party. So did Dewan Ohainanlal after saying that he endorsed every word 
that Pandit Malaviya had said. 

Offutal Business 

The House then passed the Tariff Bill, so also the Silver Excise Duty Bill after 
Sir George Schuster had told Mr, Lamb that the latter had made no case for 
preferential treatment of the silver producing company in Burma. 

The House thereafter passed the Company’s Amending Bill as roportod by the 
Select ^ Committee and the Income-Tax Amending Bill, Transfer or l^rofierty Act 
amending Bill and Destructive Insects and Pests Act Amending Bill as passed 
by the Council of State 

On the motion of Sir Cowasji Jehangir discussion on the resolution of Sir 
B.N. Mitra regarding giving effect to the League of Nations Convention relating 
to prevention of industrial accidents .as also discussion on the report of the Public 
Accounts Committee was adjourned to the Simla session, 

The House next passed the amendment to the Standing Orders as reported by 
the Select CJommittee and agreed to four demands for supplementary grants and 
13 demands for excess grants, 

The President then adjourned the House suip (he. 


Pt. Malaviya’s Resignation 

2nd. APRIL :—A number of Nationalists headed by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya tendered their resignations from the Assembly on this day, each writing his 
own explanatory letter giving varying expression of opinion, but all combined to make 
imperial preference in the Tariff Bill the common issue of protest. Pandit Malaviya in 
submitting his resignation of membership of the Assembly sent the following letter to 
the Viceroy :— 

U beg herewith to tender my resignaiion of my membership of the Legislative 
Assembly. I do so with deep regret. I have been an ardent advocate of the reform and 
expansion of Legislative Councils in India ever since I joined the Indian National 
Congress in i886. I served as a member of the United Provinces Provincial Legislative 
Council for nine years and with the exception of the first Assembly, I have been a 
member of the Assembly since 1910. When the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were in* 
troduced, I held with the bulk of my educated countrymen that they were inadequate, 
unsatisfactory and disappointing and I urged that, while we should endeavour to 
secure a better constitution, we should work the Reforms for what they were 
I opposed the resolution of the last Congress for the boycott of the Legislatures and 
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after it was passed I still asked my fellow Congressmen under a compelling sense 
of duty to my country to disregard the Congress resolution and to continue to work 
as members of the Legislatures. Several members rejoined the Legislatures as a 
result of my appeal If, therefore, I have decided to resign my seat in the Assembly 
your Excellency will understand that I have not done so light-heartedly but after 
grave consideration. 

Defective Constitution 

‘Ever since I came to the reformed Assembly in 1924. along with the majority of 
its elected members I have repeatedly protested against the evils which are inherent 
in its present constimiion. Hut, defective though that constitution is, it could yet 
yield results more favourable to this country if it were worked m the spirit in which 
it was framed. But the Government have refused to work it in that spirit. The 
experience of the last ten years has demonstrated that the executive Government 
which is not responsible to the Assembly and cannot be removed by it, can with its 
bloc of offici.il and nominated members and of those whose votes it can command 
because of the power and patronage which it possesses, carry through almost any 
proposition upon which it sets its heart and can at its will refuse to give any relief or 
assistance to the people, however urgently it may be needed It has also shown that 
notwithstanding the ^Reforms, the power of the Government of India to exploit India 
in British interests is very little diminished and that they have used it almost 
as freely as they are used to and in certain respects much more freely than before the 
Reforms B has shown that the Assembly as it is constituted is unable to protect 
the interests of the people when they are attacked or jeopardized by the Government. 

Oppressive Expenditure 

‘During all these fen years both civil and military expenditure has continued to be 
oppressively high. With a comparatively small exception the taxation introduced as 
a result of the war is still being maintained and it has been increased this year by 
the imposition of 5)^ crores of new taxes. Though the number of Indians employed 
in some departments has been increased, the higher posts in the civil services of the 
country are stdl predominantly occupied by Britishers whose emoluments have been 
lavishly raised as a result of the Lee Commissions’s recommendations. The military 
expenditure has not been reduced even to the extent the Inchcape Committee had 
recommended and with a slight exception even the recommendations of the Skeen 
Committee for the training of Indians for the higher ranks of the Army have not 
been carried out. The Railway Board has been in existence for a quarter of a 
century but, notwithstanding repeated representations, the Government have not 
been able to find a single Indian to be appointed a member of the Board and 
numerous offices carrying high salaries which ought to be filled by Indians are still 
practically the monopoly of the Europeans. 

The i8d. Ratio 

‘The financial administration has been ruinous to the country. Let me refer 
specially to only one matter, currency and exchange. Who can calculate the loss 
which the Government have inflicted upon the people of India by raising the exchange 
ratio first to is. 4d. and then to 2s., and after it had settled down at about is. 4d. by 
raising it again to is 6d. To indicate the measure of that loss onD in one direction, 
it is calculated that from 1900 to 1929 gold resources to the extent of about 140 
crores have been frittered away by the Government in their effort to bloster up the 
exchange. A large body of us, elected members of the Assembly, fought as strenous- 
ly as we could against the last mentioned change, but with the help of its official and 
nominated block and other votes, to secure which it used all its power and 
influence, the Government got the Assembly to register its decision to fix the ratio 
at IS. 6d. by the small majority of three votes The enormous injury that has been 
done to the country by this one measure is difficult to estimate. The conviction is 
almost universal among business men in India that the i8d. ratio has had a^’disastrous 
effect on the trade, commerce and industries of the country as also on its agriculture. 
There is widespread depression in trade, the purchasing of the people has been 
diminished and unemployment has been steadily on the increase. The capacity of 
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the people to bear taxation has been lowered. The present sad plight of the cotton 
industry itself is largely due to the i8d. ratio. If the Government stopped adopting 
artificial measures to maintain it and allowed it to take its natural course, it would 
soon come down to its proper level and if the handicap of a per cent bounty to 
the foreign manufacturer which that ratio has placed upon the Indian industry were 
removed the Indian industry would recover its ground and prosper. But your 
Excellency’s Government would not listen to such a suggestion. 

Solid Block of 40 Members 

‘Every time I think of the loss and suffering to which my people have been 
exposed by this measure which the Government forced upon them, I cannot but 
condemn the constitution which has placed the solid block of 40 official and 
nominated members in an Assembly of 140 at the beck and call of Government to 
support any measure they may decide upon. If this block did not exist, the Govern¬ 
ment would not be able to force any measure through the House unless it had the 
support of the majority of the elected representatives of the people. And along with 
the bulk of my fellow members of the Assembly, I have all along felt that the only 
remedy against the perpetration of such wrongs as I have referred to above lies in 
the official and nominated members ceasing to have any place in the Assembly and 
in the members of the Government becoming responsible to the elected representa¬ 
tives of the people, in other words, in Dominion Government being established in 
India. 

The Announcement 

‘When in response to the request which some of us made to your Excellency, you 
made the Announcement of Oct 31 last on behalf of his Majesty's Government, it 
was widely welcomed in the country. That Announcement and the speech and 
replies to the questions which Mr. Wedgwood Benn made in connection with it 
raised high hopes in us that the great change which we desired was within sight. In 
the course of his speech in the House of Commons Mr. Wedgwood Renn also said 
that Dominion Status had been in action in India for ten years In the Delhi manifesto 
in which a number of us expressed our hope of being able to offer our co-operation to 
the proposed Round Table Conference, one of our requests was that the Government 
should begin to so act as to show that Dominion Status had come into existence. 

Final Decision with Legislature 

‘A very important occasion arose to show this when the Government of India 
formulated their proposals of the year for protective taxation which gave preference 
to British goods. His Majesty’s Government recognised that the fiscal autonomy 
convention applied to India. What that convention is, is clearly staled in the report 
of the Joint Select Committee, and light is thrown upon it by the Crewe Committee 
Report as well. Basing their opinion on the dictum of the Joint Select Committee, 
the Indian Fiscal Commission stated : ‘We recognise that the question of 
imperial preference is one which can only be determined in accordance with 
Indian opinion and that the Indian view can be best ascertained by reference 
to the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly without whose free 
consent no such policy can be adopted. In the cablegram which your Excellency 
sent to his Majesty’s Government in connection with the taxation proposals, your 
Government adopted the same correct attitude. You said : ‘We desire also to make 
it clear that in a matter of this kind after frankly stating our case we should desire 
to solicit the most free expression of opinion from the Legislature with whom the 
final decision must rest. But when the Government came before the Assembly, the 
hon. the Commerce Member made a statement which had the effect of stifling a 
free expression of the opinion of the Assembly. He said that if any substantial 
change would be made in the proposals of Government, he would withdraw the Bill. 
This caused both surprise and resentment but instead of withdrawing the statement 
in answer to a question put to him, the hon. the Commerce Member specifically stated 
that if any of the four or five amendments of which I and my friends of the 
Nationalist Party had given notice was accepted by the House, the Government 
would find it impossible to proceed with the Bill. 
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Extraordinary Attitude 

‘In response to a request which I then made in that behalf the hon. the President 
expressed the opinion that the Government were not within their rights in taking up 
that attitude having regard to the terms of the convention and that a free 
vote of the House is essential in all measures under the convention. He 
further said ; “In these circumstances and in the interests of the freedom of 
vote in this House and in either view of the convention, it is due to the House 
that the Government of India should even at this late stage reconsider their 
position and tell the Hou^e that they have an open mind and they have 
not finally decided and indeed could not decide without reference to the Secre¬ 
tary of State to drop the Bill in the event of the House amending their proposals in 
any manner. I hope they will realise on reflection, if indeed they have already not 
done so, that by the extraoidinary attitude they have taken up they have denied the 
House an opportunity to convince them by arguments and persuation, rendered the 
whole debate on this measure unreal and farcical and have violated \he convention.’* 

‘But even after this clear opinion of the Chair your Excellency’s Government 
refused to listen to reason. Your Government declared through the hon. Leader of 
the House that they had a very open mind while examining the various amendments 
which had been placed before them in the course of an informal discussion, but 
having come to that decision they were not prepared to depart from the attitude they 
had adopted in the matter after the fullest consideration of the merits of the various 
amendments which were placed before them. Having been present at two informal 
discussions, I am in a position to say that several of the amendments of which notice 
had been given had not been placed before the Government at those discussions 
and even if they had been that could not deprive any member of his right to convince 
the Government of the correctness of his view in the open Assembly. Nor was there 
any justification for the Government on a matter which they had placed before the 
Assembly for not keeping an open mind until all the amendments had been discussed 
in the Assembly, or for declaring their determination to adhere to their decision 
even if a majority of the House expressed a contrary opinion By doing 
so, the Government practically coerced the members of the Assembly to accept 
their decision and invaded the right of expressing a free opinion and recording 
a free vote which have been guaranteed under the constitution Such an attitude 
on the part of the Government of India is unprecedented in the history 
even of the Indian Legislature. It has given me a great shock ; it has 
revealed to me more clearly than ever before that with the help of official and 
nominated block the Government of India as it is constituted can violate the fiscal 
autonomy convention, can abuse its power of initiating proposals for taxation and 
can impose at its sweet will and against the recorded vote of the non-official majority 
of the members of the Assembly, a burden upon consumers in India for the benefit of 
the manufacturers of another country which cannot for a moment be justified before 
any impartial tribunal in the world. 

Airocious Wrong 

‘I have, therefore, been driven to the conclusion that I must no longer by 
remaining a member of the Assembly continue to lend my support to a constitution 
under which so atrocious a wrong can be perpetrated upon my people. It will be my 
earnest and prayful endeavour to devote all my time and effort to see that this system 
is replaced as early as possible by a system worthy of the name of Government. And 
I hope that for the sake of justice to the people of this great country and for your 
own reputation before the civilised nations of the world you and every fair-minded 
Britisher will honestly help us soon to establish the great change which under God*s 
providence will restore to us the same freedom to manage our own affairs as you 
enjoy in your island home. 

*In the end allow me to offer my most grateful thanks to your Excellency for the 
uniform kindness and courtesy which I have always re ceived at your Excellency's 
hands. A rememberance of that kindness and courtesy deepens my regret that I should 
resign the membership of the Assembly whil e your Excellency is presiding over 
the Government of India, but my duty to my country as I conceive it compels me to 
do so/ -- 



The Council Of State 

The winter session of the Council of State opened at New Delhi on the 
17 ih.FEBRUARY, lOHO with Sir Henry Moncrieflf-Smith in the chair. After swearing 
in of new members, Mr. Russel presented the Railway estimates. Mr. H. 

(Home Secretary) then introduced two bills. The first was to amend the hj^cial 
Marriage Act of making it obligatory on the parties to a marriage, if below 
the age of 21, to state before a registrar that the consent of the parents or guar¬ 
dians had been obtained for the marriage 

The other bill amends the Prison Act of 1891 by which all prisoners up to 2I 
years of age will be treated as one class and separated into a number of groups now 
prescribed for prisoners under 18 years. The principal object of the amendment 
was to enable the jail authorities to segregate adolescents without at the same time 
dividing them into an unreasonable number of categories. The bill, when applied, 
will eliminate the necessity of forming separate classes between the ages of 18 
and 2i. . . 

Sir Lancelot Graham (Law Secretary) introduced a bill aiyiending certain enact¬ 
ments and repealing certain other enactments mostly of an unimportant nature. 

The Bomb Outrage 

Lala Ram Sarandas then moved :— j 1 • 

‘ This Council gives expression to its strong feelings of abhorrence and detestation 
at the dastardly insensate attempt to w^eck the Viceregal train near Delhi, and 
congratulates Lord and Lady Irwin and their party on their providential escape. 

Speaking on the resolution Lala Ram Sarandas said Lord Irwin had shown sym¬ 
pathy towards Indian aspirations and that such a Viceroy should have been the object 
of an attempt on his life was unimaginable. Lord Irwin had shown transparent honesty 
of purpose and goodwill to India and, like Lord Hardinge, viewed the recent out¬ 
rage in the proper spirit and had not swerved from the political goal. Proceeding, 
the speaker remarked that the outrage of December 23 had proved the utter failure 
of the propaganda of non-violence and the necessity of Government preventing such 
occurrences in luture. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah, Sardar Charanjit Singh, Sardar Uberoi, Sir Arthur 
Froom, Prince Akram Khan, Sir Sankaran Nair, Mr Khaparde, and Munshi Narain 
Prasad Asthana also supported the resolution, which was carried all standing. 

The Secretary laid on the table bills which had received the assent of the Go¬ 
vernor-General and also bills passed by the Legislative Assembly. The Council then 
adjourned to 19th. 

Viceregal Announcement Welcomed 

19 th. FEBRUARYOn this day Sir Sankaran Fair moved :—“This Council 
recommends to the Governor-General in Council that he be pleased to convey to his 
Excellency the Viceroy and his Majesty’s Government its tlianks for the announce¬ 
ment of the 1st November that the natural issue of India's constitutional piogress in 
the attainment of Dominion Status is implicit in the 1917 Declaration—that the 
goal of British policy in India is the progressive realisation of responsible 
Government as an integral part of the British Empire—-and that before the 
stage of parliamentary committee is reached his Majesty’s Government propose 
to invite representatives of the different parlies and interests in British India as well 
as representatives of the Indian States to a conference for the purpose of seeking 
the greatest possible measure of agreement in regard both to British Indian and all 
Indian problems, so that it may be possible. I'^r them eventually to submit to Parlia¬ 
ment such proposals on these grave issues as may command a wide measure of 
general assent.” 

Sir Sankaran at the commencement of his speech referred to the first part of the 
resolution, emphasising Lord Irwin’s announcement that Dominion Status is implicit 
in the 1917 Declaration. The speaker welcomed it as a very vital step. By Domi¬ 
nion Status was meant, in the language of the Imperial Conference resolution, the 
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status of autonomous states within the British Empire, equal in status and in no 
way subordinate one to another in domestic or external affairs, though united by 
common allegiance to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations Lord Irwin's emphasis that this is the goal of the 1917 
Declaration was supported by the declarations of the parties in the British Parliament. 
Mr. Baldwin of the Conservatives had accepted this and Mr. Lloyd George on 
oehalf of the Liberals had accepted it. These would be found in the House of 
Commons debate of Nov. 7 last. Mr. Lloyd George in fact went so far as to point 
out that this declaration of 1917 was considered by the Imperial Conference to 
Which all Dominions and Inc?ia were parties. Sir Sankaran remarked : ‘So this may be 
taken as sacrosanct and not be interfered with in any way by a British Government.** 
Referring to the necessity for this announcement of Lord Irwin Sir Sankaran 
Nair alluded to Sir Malcolm Hailey's interpretation in the Assembly on behalf of the 
Government that Dominion Status was higher than, and a final step beyond, res¬ 
ponsible government. This interpretation was immediately impeached by the 
Indian popular leaders who regarded it as a^breach of faith and demanded Dominion 
Status to be accepted as having been implied in the 1917 Declaration This was not 
done by the British Government either in India or in England What was the result ? 
When the Simon Commission and the Central Committee toured throughout the 
country they were boycotted. The All-Parties Conference, however, produced a report 
in which pages were devoted to the refutation of the doctrine that responsible govern¬ 
ment did not include Dominion Status Even then nothing was done by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. No wonder there was a fierce challenge at the Calcutta Congress for 
Dominion Status. The Government did not do anything even after the Calcutta 
Congress decision. The agitation was kept up long and at last as the result of Lord 
Irwin's mission to England last summer His Excellency announced that Dominion 
Status was implied in the Declaration of 1917. And at once the position in India 
entirely changed. Who was responsible for this change ? It was Lord Irwin. For, 
as the proceedings of the House of Lords would show. Lord Reading was opposed to 
it and according to Mr. Wedgwood Benn the Conservatives, the Liberals and 
the ex-Sef retaries of State for India were all opposed to this being made, but in view 
of the altered circumstances they were induced to accept it. So, but for the moral 
courage and great conviction of Lord Irwin this change would not have happened in 
India. Proceeding, Sir Sankaran Nair referred to the proposed Round Table Con¬ 
ference and said that although this did affect the prestige and influence of the Simon 
Commission and his own Central Committee there was no doubt that the national 
demand was there and political circumstances required the holding of such a con¬ 
ference. Indeed he had already heard that the reports of his Central Committee and 
the Simon Commission might as well be burnt and these would be taken by the 
London Conference as one of the many evidences. But the situation demanded a 
pooling of all resources for constructive effort towards a solution for the whole of 
India including the Indian States. A general agreement was the need of the hour and 
although the horizon was menacing ( as judged by reports of the independence move¬ 
ment ), there was no doubt that destinies of India in the coming months were in the 
hands of statesmen. By passing this resolution the Council of State would be doing 
a bare duty by the country and would assure those statesmen that in their earnest 
effort for evolving a scheme of Dominion Status for India they had the support of the 
country and there should be no weakening of that effort. ( Applause.) 

A Liberal Member's Amendment 

Munshi Narain Pratad Asthana moved an amendment to the resolution which, 
fter welcoming the Viceregal Announcement sought to represent to his Majesty's 
Government that Indian opinion would only be satisfied if Dominion Status was 
granted forthwith with proper safeguards and that at the proposed Round Table 
Conference representatives of the different parties and interests in British India as 
well as representatives of the Indian States be invited to discuss the necessary safe¬ 
guards during the period of transition and evolve a scheme for Dominion Status in 
India 

Mr. Asthana said he had a twofold purpose in moving his amendment, one to 
bring out the essential points of the Viceregal Announcement and, secondly, to focus 
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opinion of the Council on the Round Table Conference. He felt the resolutionyid 
not clearly express the views of the House. British policy in India had always been 
j>refaced with the words ‘too late* and the economic bondage of the country had as 
its offshoots the independence movement and communism. He held that an atmos¬ 
phere of peace and goodwill was essential for the success of the Round Table Con¬ 
ference which could only be brought about by the acceptance of his amendment by 
Government. 

Sir Mohammad Hahibullah said that both the Government and the mover were in 
agreement in their anxiety for a harmonious atmosphere for the success of the Round 
Table Conference, but the demands outlined lin the amendment were precisely the 
subjects to be discussed by the Round Table Conference. He, therefore, advised the 
mover to withdraw his amendment. 

A Muslim Communalist’s Amendment 

Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy next moved his amendment which pointed out that 
Muslim opinion would only be satisfied if proper and adequate safegurds for Muslim 
rights, interests and religion were provided in the future constitution for India and, 
therefore, only such Muslims should be invited at the forthcoming Round Table Con¬ 
ference who truly reflected the Muslim opinion as expressed at the All-India Muslim 
Conference held in Delhi in 1928 29. He urged that Muslims should also be given 
equal representation or equal weight and voice with the representatives of other parties 
and in'erests adverse to them. He said that Muslims all over India welcomed the 
Viceregal announcement, but the passage of the Sarda Act had created misgivings in 
their minds and they were now convinced that only constitutional safeguards could 
adequately protect their religion, culture and language 

Sir Muhammad HahibuUuh quoted from the Viceroy's speech to the Muslim 
Fedeiaiion in Bombay containing the assurance that the conference would be so 
composed as to include all the various interests, and asked Mr. Suhrawardy to with¬ 
draw the amendment. Sir Muhammad then welcomed the resolution on behalf of 
Government and described the Announcement of the Viceroy as epoch-making. It cons 
tituted a recognition of India's right to assist His Majesty's Government in determining 
the system of government under which she should live hereafter and, secondly, it 
enunciated the truth that no system of Government of India be complete which failed 
to provide for co-operation, in matters of common interest, between the political units 
known as British India and the Indian States. India's gratitude to the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State, without whose united efforts the approval of His Majesty's 
Government to the statement of policy over which they rejoiced could never have 
been secured was, therefore, profound. The effect of the Announcement was instant¬ 
aneous and far-reaching Thn Princes welcomed it. The unfortunate controversies 
of the two preceding years were allayed, at least momentarily, with magical effective¬ 
ness. Despite the dissent of the Congress the first impressions of the Announcement 
tended to sink deeper. Rational opinion throughout India, regardless of community or 
sect, seemed conscious of the unfolding of a great opportunity and anxious to use it for 
national good. The baneful will o’-the-wisp of independence was a call to suffering for 
the seeker with no result but a disaster to the community. There was growing realiza¬ 
tion that independence not only involved strife with those with whom Indians ought to 
be fnends but also economic and social chaos. The goal of Dominion Status was 
in a sense higher than the gc al of independence. The world was moving in the 
direction of international co-operation. It was an ill-wind that sought to blow India 
away from the broad tranquil stream of ordered progress in line with friends, 
with whom Providence seemed to have linked her destiny, into some backwater 
of stagnation or bitter internecine strife. Wisdom lay in following those who like 
Sir Sankaran Nair sought to profit by the statesmanship which inspired the 
Viceroy's Announcement ( Applause ), 

Sirdar Charanjit Singh and Rai Bahadur Ramsaran Das supported the motion and 
spoke disapprovingly of the Independence movement which would but spell disaster. 

The resolution was carried without a dissentient voice. The house then adjourned. 

Discutfion of Railway Budget 

%Oth. FEBRUARY :—The Council held general discussion on the railway budget 
on this day in which five members participated. 
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Lala Ramsaran Das urged a conference of the different railway advisory com¬ 
mittees once a year to discuss the general policy of railways. He also wished the 
recognition of the Maclagan Engineering College, Lahore, by the Railway Board 
for the purpose of recruitment. Lastly, he wanted more details of expenditure of 
the Railway Publicity <lepartment. He felt that the results had been so far 
disappointing as the department had not been able to show the expected returns in 
traffic. 

Mr. DeMhachari complained that the Indo-Biirma project had been postponed 
indefinitely. He also urged a reduction of freights for agricultural produce for 
the encouragement of inter-provmcial movements of commodities. He further 
brought to ihe notice of the Railway Bo.ard the claims of Indians in the Burma 
Railw'ay services. 

Sir JahaiK/ir ^"oijaji complimented the railway administration on the continuity 
of progress all round. The present retardation, he held, was temporary and was 
due to worUl causes, such as trade dejircssion, and economic and financial troubles 
abroad. Under the present circumstances, cfiiintries with abunriant capital resources 
could carry on capital exjiendiiure, but India, with her slender capital resources, 
had to adjust the means bctv\een the railways and industries. He urged concentra¬ 
tion on the projects already in hand. 

Sir Aithur Fioom thought that India had her share of the world-wide trade 
depression. In addition to this, political unrest in India had brought about 
feelings of insecurity. Her credit had gone down in the world market as was 
evident from the higher rates of interest winch the Government had to pay on the 
recent loan, and with this feeling of insecurity traile had siifTerefl. Sir Arthur Frooni 
justified the policy of withdraw.ds from the reserve by the Railway Board as he felt 
that the reserve has created to serve a need in lean years He pointedly enquired 
what were the mtentions of the Government regarding the Bombay-Sind project. 

Mulish i Narain Pi nstid ^ 4 fell that too heavy an expenditure and no ade¬ 
quate see uriiy h id resulted in a deficit in the (urrent year’s budget. Indianization, 
lie held, had not been jiroceeding with as much rapidity as they all desired. Lastly, 
he urged that the inainigement of the B \ W. Railway should be taker, up by the 
Government on the expirv of the present contract 

Sir George Rainv, replying on behalf o! the Government, said that they could not 
expect a bumper budget every ve.ir There was bcund to be trade depressioiis and 
lean years, but the reserve fun 1 was create 1 to tide over difficulties in lean years and 
they should not be despondent if the (jovernment hail resorted to withdrawals from 
the fund Reg irding the suggestion of recognition of the Maclagan Engineering 
College, Lahore, the Coinmcice Member said that there were certain difficulties in 
tiie way, but the proposal was uiuler the consideration of the Government. Proceed¬ 
ing, he said that juiblicitv was not a thing, the results of which could be judged within 
a short time I’ublicily h.id bien regarded as the best means of attracting traffic 
all over the worKl, and tliey weie only falling in line witli advanced countries. 
Referring to tlie Indo-Burma lonnectioii. Sir Geoige Rainy said that Mr Chari 
had failed to convince the Government that they would ever be able to afford funds 
for the Manipur scheme. .As for the suggestion of reduction of freight on agnculliiral 
produce he stated that as soon as financial conihtions permitted the CJovernment 
would make a substantial reduction, but they could not treat agnciiUural commodities 
on a par with coal or m.inurts because the latter heljied in the creation of many other 
commodities and helped to promote traffic in goods Sir Geoige Rainy promised 
to look into the suggestion for consideration of the claims of Indians on the Burma 
Railways. Replying to Sir Arthur Froom, the Commerce Member said that the 
Government attached the greatest importance to the Bombay-Sind project and had 
under consideration the final estimates and surveys. He assured the Council that 
as soon as the finance permitted the Sind-Bombay project would be one of the first 
which the Government would undertake. He also stated that the question of taking 
over the B. N. W. Railway was under consideration, but there were obvious difficul¬ 
ties of finding purchase rntmey, spec ially at a time when many important projects had 
been put over on account of financial stringency. 

24 th. FEBRUARY Council passed five official Bills, two as passed by the 

Legislative Assembly and three as introduced in the Couneil. 

il 
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fjL oonsidernfion of the Jmhan Patrnfs and Dpsii/ns Bill, Mr. Sliilldy said that 

of the Bill was twofold, one to secure siiflicient retrrns to the patentee 
Secondly, to limit the j^eriod of a patent as it was ree:ard('d as a sort of 
therefore a tax on the public. The Bill, he saitl. had boon drafted 
these two considerations. The C’ouncil passed the Bill with certain formal 
amendments by Mr. (Iraham. 

j*-* Council next took up the Panqrrons Druf/^ B/ll. Mr. INIcWatters, niovinp; 
nsKleriUiQ,,^ ^ tribute to the local (Jovcrniuenl and said that the scope of the 

fii r ^ defined by the Ceneva conventions. It cleared up tin' demuication of 
between the central and the local tloverninent, and aNo made the ja'iialties 
OftenroH wore strict anti more uniform. 

Tf accepted the motion and passed the Bill. 

• , House also passed a sfipriaf Marjjfiar AincNdmenf Bill A\bich was moved 
^3 Mr, lJai^ 2 ^ as also a Bill to amend ccit.iiii enactnu'uts and n'lx'al certain enact¬ 
ments as moved by Mr. Hai}-. 

t] passed a Bill aiiirniltini thr Pi/'><»?s Arf Air. ITai*; described 

o 1 'ri administrative lucasiire foi tin* S''u»c«r;ition ot piisuinas lielnw the nire of 

j-1. Ihe Bill aiiK'nded the Piisons \et so tlmt all pri'^onc’N upon the aee ot LH be 
treated as one class ainl scpaiatt'd inio :i numlx r of L^'otip^ now ]u*t'scribed foi 
piisoners under tlie aee ot IS, The (’oninil then adjounit'd till tlie 27lh. 


PiionmrTrov or fMfor.r or A"non pKoorcr 

2 1 Ih. FEBIxUARY' —Mr. Snr]>at Sinch mo\cd a le-^iilution uiumi!: tlie total )’nolii- 
bitioii ot till' importation of veuet.iblc ])rodiicts. Aliimeip.ihties, he ''Mid, hail tried to 
check the evil, but iiad not siiect'iah'I. It uas ‘iiauinlK lilt that (he e\ il slmiild lu’ 
checked at the souici*. which ordy the < ioM innn nt of India o iild do 

Sirdar Shivdev Sin^h moved a iider soikmi; to ]s'nali''e adnlter.dK'ii. Mr. 
•Vsthaiia and Mr P.imsaiandas partn'ipatcd in the d- lotc. 

Mr. AVoodhead, replyin;i on behalf ot the Covemment, b'lt tl-.at the onlv lemedy 
lay in acloptinc measures on the mod.-l ot tlie Piinid* Piio- Foo<l \vt and ‘'aici 
that the (lovcrnment A\onld shoitly uddi("'S the local («o\(rnmcnts <m tin* snl.j('et. 
He did not agree that it wa-- either wise oi i»iactieable to stop im]»ortation oi 
penalise iidnlteTation. 

The Ponneil rejected the motion b\ 20 \oiis to 7. and mljuinud till tlu' next 
clay, the 2Sih. when Me. AAbitti'i^ i>usent(‘d tin' Bihh/rf far P.llO-'.l altci whi«*'i it 
adjourned again till Bh Manli. 

dlh. AIA JK'U —The ( oiincil ot Siati- o .is-cmbled ihi.-' nna’imi;: to transact 
official luisiiios and on the motion (d AIi S!)^l!'<)^ adojticd a itsolhtmn an mod 
development consequent upmi the recomnn'i.dat ion of tin-Poa<l I )e\el(q>menl riiinrnitti'c 
after Mr. Desikaclian had raised an obicitioii t *th. evccption whi<’h bi\eb('en giaiitcd 
to Burma by which the} were allowed to ^pd.d tin' .onount avail.dil'' on any rf»ad 
develoimicnt scheiU'* ajipiovcd bv tlu' load (li»\eiioie'nt oi tin* local J/(ui''latmc nil such 
time W’h<*n (h(‘ question ot roa<l <’onin'ction wiin India iK-eamc a live i^siie. Mr. 
Desikachari held that the fund was created fm the <1*\floprucnt of intei-juanincial 
roads and the exception giantcd to Bnrm.i w.«' .agaiict ihc spin! of the niommcnda- 
tion of the Koad (’ommittc '. 

Mr. Shillidy explaine<l that the Jioad t’oinmittcc ] a<l ri'iomniendcd that funds 
be spi'iit in the commencement on gcneial mad dc\ • lo)enent and not tn'ccssarily 
on inter-provincial loads. Furtlu'i the «ommi5te(‘ bad rKo'oiised Burma »as .self- 
contained for purposi's ot load de\eIoj)meMt am! idl tlu' time tliat the (juestion 
of connection witli India became a Inc is'.ue expnnlittire on load development 
was to be left to the discretion of the local fl()\ernint‘nt 

The Council next pas.sed the Tionsfri of Piopntij [• t Ahirmh/n/ Bill and the 
Contract Act Amending Bill, 

Sir Arthur Froom, however, raised seme (‘Iqc, tuai to clause 25 of the Sale of 
Goods Anirndinp; Bill, which in his opinioii hail oinittc*! to mi'ntion railway receipts 
as document of the right of property in goods, lie held thal the effect of the 
clause w’ould be that a foreign seller would regaid his right to terminate no sooner 
the goods w’ere placed on rails. 

8ir B. li. Mittcr explained that the clause liad been liodily cojiied from the 
English law and the exception provided in snb-clanses 2 and d (lid not make 
sub-clause I ineffective which would include railway receipts. The law as framed 
was perfectly clear and unambiguous to the lawyers but as the commercial 
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community was vitally intcrcsled in tho enactment, he promised to look into the 
mnltor at the earliestopj orl unity and, if neccs-iary, he wnold bring in an amending bill. 

The Couneil pass'd the Thll and adjourne<l till March b. 

General Discussion of Budget 

6th. MAUCII :—The (loiiiicil licUl general dis»*iHsion on this day. Mi, Desilcachan\ 
initiating the discussnm. e.)iiii> Imi 'iited the Finance Memlier for his remarkable 
skill in dis inning snsiacion and mlK'ism. The non-ollnMal members of the Legis¬ 
lature, he tliouglit, ii('ie 111 an akward j)ositi(>n. On tlic one hide they felt the 
n«*ed for liee t ixation, nhde on the other thf‘\ kiH'w that taxation had already 
reached the bn'aking jioint. • 

Si}' Mancchit Ihidiibhotj remaikrd that the I’lidgi't was di->eoncerting and distres¬ 
sing, but It was of administi.itiM', jKihlieal and leononiK* importance, lie attributed 
the <lefitit to two e.in'.e-^, to tin- pn mat are anxuly to he!]) tht' provinces by the 
remission of jiroiinei.i! ((iiP nbntions against winch h(' had w'arm-d the (Tovernment 
in previous y ai’s mi-l to tin' lednetion of salt dnt v to lb*. 1-4-0 ])er inaiind. If the 
salt duty had not bci ii o-diieid thus, there would have been a eiiar gain of seven 
eioics and no d'-tieit oi danger of tleti<-il^. He beartilv concnired in the Clovern- 
ne nt's jiropv)" d oi inipo',e a dulv o.i impoiled (otloii goods and was glad tlnit 
Britain was out ot the splien- oi tin- additional d ]).>i (*ent. because India’s competi- 
toi was not Bail ashiie luit .fa)»a'i and Italv. I'olitieally also this duty was good, 
lieeaiise it would t nabl'' Indii to show hi r fii<‘inLhip to Britain. lie objected to 
tho duty on keojseiu- oi! as it was aaaiii't tb-- <-<^msumei s interests. He welcomed 
tlie re-imiK)smon ol asihii out\ beeaii-'C it wouM appieeia>e the value of the silver 
lioardmg of tb‘ pi'ople. 

Str Aithm htmiii (ongrat nlati-d the rinaiiee Member on meeting the essential 
additions loi lit A sei\u-es and d<‘mand-. amountiiig to IN lakhs with an econo¬ 
my in civil e^ii nates ol IN. (5J lakli-^ and the n*duction ot IN. 8d lakhs in military 
('yiendituu' He telt that houm would e.ivil at the reii-d ot IN. 110 lakhs afforded to 

tlie Bniina in*-' tia^ii- >1 Aithiii till th.n the\ eould lur < \tiaet anything more 

Ironi luihiaiy < \p‘iid'i ur •. I'iie deniimN Itu* letreiK-bim-nt lu the army were made 
from a M'lise ,it Im.e d sm mit, at the Fiont'er lonu which thev would he rudc-ly 
awakened if evii tie w.itihful W(i« ledueevl He thought it unwi-e to reduce 

the numhii ^'t tio"]!- k'‘pl loi inteinil seeuiiiy at a tniie when seilitious ])reachiugs 
and (V)mtniini't juop.ig.mda \v -’e ute it ili <-ou-iti\. As a Bombay renresentativt* 
lie supjhirled tic iiiei 'i-- oi lie- i uiiori dotv <m ).. .-j locN and leiniiideit critics of 

ImjK'n.il Brelt-i' !ie(‘ i lat if '\.i> a I.diour ind nn. ,t (’ipitahsiie Conseivative Govern¬ 
ment whnh hid tougiit toi evemji’um In (<>ii. liiutui he told the House of his 
imjK'iidiiig depaitine 1 in Indi.i md "uid th-hitioe pr.>-' 0 ‘iiiv and wtll-hoing of India 
lay maiiilv in lu-r en l;t in ih woild s hnaii* i d iiril.-- Tile eiedit which for decade*? 
stood liigl'ilv it^eiiilv i'"ei\e! a '-i-veie shaking It' will w(tuN "Ueh as repudiation 

ot debt, and noii-pav lU ut ct t.ixe- ie»-miv i.tttu i A i*-e!ing ol inseeiintv had 

arisen and numev whnh hid liitheito h. eti lllve'^tld ii India's funds, ha'f been 
pitunng out ol the eti'iniiv li was tin <lut\ <it memheis ot the House and al&o of 
tvi-iy light-minded jiatiuaie Imli.in t.) mi* that this state of things did not continue. 

It is not Mt too iat' hut once Imli.i s »ridu i- -haken to its loundation-'. her 
(■(‘onomieal and industrial eollajise will -iiuly follow. " i kfijilaiise). 

Si 7 W'llltnn Bifihf >)</, deteiiding the po-.cm Male of expenditure iii the army, 
said that tlnie were snH m. nihers both heie ami oihei places, who belu'ved that the 
Goveinment weie not fillo-ving the Ineheape Oommiitee s lecominendation That 
committee had reeoinmendul “ Shonfl theie be .i fall in pru-i*-, then it might be 
possible, after a few veai's, to lediiee tin j ulilarv binlget to a sum not exceeding Rs 
.hO, OO, CK), OOO, although Lord Kawliiison does not "iibsmibe to it." 

r?ince thai lecominendation was made a ine« haiiisation piogramnie liad l>een com¬ 
ing into ctleit, costing seveial lakhs ol lupees. 

A erore ot ruj)e*.s out ot ilit' ainiy budget was u'turning to the Government in 
the shape of etistoms duly and income-tax and thi'ie was a sum of Rs ISO lakhs 
also coming to the genei.d revenue for scivices rondi-red such as mechanical trans¬ 
port charges and postal and tc'Icgiapli iati>. These tigiiro.s would show that the 
army had now to meet verv huge changes which in previous xeais were not met 
from the army budget, i'he total sum spent on stoics of all kinds w’as ten crores 
out of the budget and obviously it was iinposMble to make a reduction of seven 
crores in order to bring down ilie total ligure to IN. oO crores, so repeatedly 
referred to by members, without taking into consideration what the Ineheape 
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Committee had in mind. But even here there had boon a small reduction. Thus 
it would bo seen that despite the e^tra charges due to mechanisation, and despite 
no great reduction in the charges for supplies, expenditure on the army had been 
progressively reduced from (xv 20 to ol* 05 m the present yeir and there would be 
a further substantial reduction as tunc went on. Tins was not a huge figure com¬ 
pared to the figure of military expenditure in France, (rwininy, Italy, Uussia and 
the United States. Governm -nt had made provision for n*-(‘f{ii’ipni<'iit* iK'cessitatod by 
the Iticheapo Oommittee recommendation and by lh(' growth of mechanisation and 
the result would surely be tint the army in India would be in a more edlcient stage 
for mobilisation than over before. In regard to the lne(•hanl^.atioIl scheme also every 
attempt was being made to reduce the charg<‘S. .Sir William Binlwood disputed the 
statement that the recommenditions of the Skeen (k)mmitte«' had not lieen given 
effect to altogether, and pointed out that every recoinrmaidation hml been put into 
efleet exeept the en^ation of an Indian Sandhiirst and the abolition of the Eight 
Unit Scheme The former was n'coinmended to bo established only ii 1933. 
(xovernmont did not feel eonfident t!uit the Cadets coming forward for an Indian 
Sandhurst eould be relied uj)on for being siifiicieiit, (ather m quahly or in quantity, 
to justify GoviTiirncnt undertaking the 1 i(m\y expendilnr(‘ involved in lli(‘ immediate 
creation of a Sandhurst in India. IIis Kxeelleiiev lu'xt jnstifi(*(l the continiianee of 
tdic Eight Unit Scheme on the ground that Iht' results of Indianisation uitc better 
judged by concentrating Indian oflieers in select units than by spreading them out 
in various units all over the country. 

10th. ('loaned dispose of a number of oflieial measures in a fifty 

minutes sitting, (le' tinn-ofricials not partieipating (‘xeepting onee, nhen Sir Arthur 
Froom, by way of a (pierry, siiggostixl to the Finance Secretary tin* advisability of 
coiisolidatiag the Income-tax Law on which many anu'iiding Bills had been passed 
during the leeeiit yeais. 

The House accepted the motion of Mr Sliillulay authorising the Gosi'mincnt to 
examine the possibility of giving etfect to the leeomniendation of tin* International 
Labour (Jonfcrence eoneerning the jirevention of industrial aemdents and place 
the results of the oxamiiiatiou b dore the Couiieil within (MgUteem mouths. The 
Industries Department Secretary explained the r<•(•()mm(*nd.ltIon^ of the (Joiifenmee 
and said that local Government", organisations of employeis and insniame societu's 
should be consulted. As for the othi'r recommendation of th(‘ (^nifertaici' vvhi'*h 
concerned the responsibility for pioteclioii of powt'r-driven m ieliinciy he pointed 
out that the Government of India Iarg<‘Iy anticipated this as they provnled this in 
the Boiler Act, the Factories Act and the Mini's Regulations. 

Lnco.mi. Ta.x Auixpi.m. Bu-i. 

Contrary to expectations, there was no dhscussion even on Sir Arthur Mac 
Watters’ motion relating to the coiisuhnatiun and jiasMige of the Income-tax Bill 
providing against evasion ol payment of ineomo-tax and super-tax by lorniation or 
multiplication of one into many companies or ass<fcialioiis. The Finance Secretary 
made it clear that instruetioiis would be issm-d to ihcomi'-tax otl’icers to administer 
the law in spirit. 

The Income-tax Second Amendm^'iit Bill, which he stated was in the interests 
of asscssees, was also jiasscd. Regarding both tin' Income-tax Bills, drafting 
amendments were moved by Sir L. Graham, J^^aw Secretary which wert' accepted. 

Sir L. Graham introduced the Bill aincwlnK) fhr Tnm.sfrr of Property Act 
and Sir Mahomed Habibullah introduced ihr Bill (iiK-'inhnij the Insccfs and Peats Act, 

Prevention of Slfmp in (iovEiiNMENT Secfrities 

11th. MARCU '.—In an hour and a half's silting, the Council dealt with a resolution 
moved by Mr. Surpat Smgh which was accepted with an aiueiidment moved by 
Sir Jehangir Coyajee. The resolution urged the (Joverimient to take measures to 
prevent any further slump in Government securities. 'J’he amendment of Sir Jehangir 
Coyajee which found favour at tJie hands of nou-officials and Government w'as that 
in shaping their financial policy the Gov^'mincnt should give due weight to the 
importance of keeping the credit of the Government of India on a high Jevel and 
of maintaining stability in the market lor Government securities. 

Mr. Surpat Singh reviewed the history of Government's securities and parti¬ 
cularly referied to the observations of Sir Malcolm Hailey as the Finance Member 
urging in the Assembly in 1921 the necessity of reducing the Moating debt to more 
manageable proportions. He also alluded to the reverse in the currency policy and said 
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that the financial situation in India by 1920 was that the trade balance was against 
India to the cxent of thirty erores. This unfavourable tiade since then continued 
annually. He eoniplaincd that Indian currency had been inanagid in the interests 
of British trade and reniaik(‘d that India >vas the only country in which (toveniment 
exercised direct control over the currency in general. Every new d(‘bt incurred 
meant further interest charges and yet in the current year tbcie was tlie ])ro])Osal 
to raise 2d cron'S. Ti(‘asiiry Bills were sold in utter disicgard of the conditions of 
money market and all money rnaikets were ileniidcil i>f siir))ln‘' cash. Thus 
securities began to dwindle, and Mr. Snrpat Singh urged the Govcnmient to rcstmt 
borrowings AvhethfT ct home or abroail and cr> halt to their boilowing tcndenc} 
and give a resjnte to the eounrry aiul sd. her own house in orclei as otherwise the 
conditions of investors would Ix'come worse. 

Sir JehniKjir (\njajer moving the aim*ndmenl ga\c scholarly di^scilation on the 
subject and cmphasisi'd that since VL'7 llnuv had been no cIuiml^c in the iinancial 
])olicy and said that Imt for the skill shown in laising tiii' last loan ot short 
maturity, tlicrc might. hav(‘ bi'cn v'ery senous ifii'cts on the ])ri(*es of gilt-edgd 
securities, for th<‘ clln t of talk of n'pndiation of debts on tlit in\esiii,'^ public could 
not be ignored. The main ri'uson toi the financial troubles hore as in Annuiea and 
other parts of the world was slunUage of capital ami iiolage of inomy. In India 
there was an important section of f>pinion which held that all tionbhs alioiit the 
fall of sedirity lay 111 llie euntravtu)n of eninney. If if was nally ‘-o and if 
inflation and copious supply of inomw wen' aide to keep n]i the juice ot securities, 
how’ was it that in llL’0-21 whieh saw the mavimiim of inMation of etnreney in 
India also witnc'sed th<‘ lowest ]U 1 <m‘s hi (Jo\einment seeuiities Therefore, tlie 
factors were world causes, jireialenee of juoj.atranda hos(iK- to national trade and ri.se 
ill the hank rate. 

Laid Raui^nraihlai^ asked why the (Jo\ernment forced nj) the bank rale of late. 
He did not atta'di mmdi practical value to the resolution ot the Lahoie Congress 
repudiating delits, tor the jiosition of a sound (lovcrnment was not jiidgcd by stiay 
talks like this, lb* aitiiluited the juescnt iio'^ition to (Juvt'iiinu'nt's currency and 
exchange |)(diev and said lliat the\ must stalulise the jinei* of (i()\cTr.me»it seeuiities 
and the so-calh'd gilt-edgid secuiitii's, foi, ju'opli* who iiivoti'd tluir money in silver 
had lost even ns jx-ople who iinested in (o)\einm('nt secuiities Be.ill> soeaking. the 
peojilc in rural ari>as had no f.uth in the safety ot (J{i\cniim'nl invc'-tnu'nts. 

Sir Arflnir Mi h'liiam t‘ St‘cr<tai\. a(‘cc|>tc<l tin* anu'mlmcnt because the 

resolution, worded as it was was misUading He |»oiiitiil out that com|)aiing the 
position of (Jovernment secuiitics as it was in IILM with to-day the piice had iisi'ii 
liy ten annas. J'hc Choeniment did not want a sj>ectacul.ir jiimj) m jiricos hut a 
steady rice in jiru'cs. As tlie Finance M(‘inber had pointed out. tlu‘ (h)\eminent 
were trying (0 exclude any exjuaiditU)'* of non-es.sential or non-j)rodiicti\e eharaeter 
and they had pul a break in eajutal ex|>enditute es})ecially as tliey wished to see the 
lesulfs of the leeenl lehabilitation jirogiamme on BailwuNs. 

Sir Aithnr Me Walhus agreed that the (u)^ernment should lestriet borrowings 
but it was essential that they must meet the bomls tli.it would mature tins year. 
Only seven erores were fleshly needed this jear. The (ioiernmcnt Iiad done their 
best in putting tin the value of the sccuiitics by provision for a sinking fund which 
next year would be well oier eigiit eioie.s. Indeed, since the publication of the 
Budget, there had been a substantial ajiiueciation of seciinlics. 

Mr. Surpat Singh accepted the amendincnt as meeting his point, afici which the 
Council adjourned. 

12^/t. MARCH: —The Council had a sitting of a little over an hour and disposed of 
four bills without oj»|)oration, the iiist two of winch had been jias.scd by the 
Assembly. One lelated to the amcndmciit of ihr Cantninnent'^ JJoinfc Accoimiioda- 
twn Act, I02d which w’as moved by the ( ommaiuler-in-l'hicf in the House and 
was passed. The other related to (lie amendment of lair lelatinr/ to insolvency 
whieh, on the motion of iSir Lam^elot Graham, was jmssed. 

The House then jiassed the Bill iiio\e(l by bir Mohamad Habibullah to amend 
the Destructive Insects and Pests Act 1011. 

Lastly, ttir Lancelot (Jniham’s Biii to amend the Transfei of Pioperty (Amend¬ 
ment) Supplementanj Act 192S was also passed. Tile House then adjouined to 18(Ii. 

l%th. MARCH non-official resolution and tw’o Bills figured on the agenda of 

the Council which reassembled on this day after the Holi. fcSir Ebraliini Haroon 
Jaffer moved a resolution asking for an enquiry into the advisabiliiy of compulsory 
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vaooination or rc-vnccinntion as a ^ciuTal j’lilt* in India and for action to bo taken 
am)idmnly. Yffe'r }i(‘ bad spokon for tlirci'-quarlcrs of an hour, the motion uas 
rejected summaiily 'vvillioiit diseu'^sion or tin' (fOviTiiment rtplyinjj: to it. 

Mr. SurjiiU Sinoh ua^ next allowed to intiodiiee a Bill to amend the Sarda Act, 
NAVKiM'lON AmKNDMKXT Ibl.I 

Mr. hat i iiio\('d foi tlie enomderafion of th(‘ Ibll to amend the Indian 

Steam XaviLcatioti Act wliieh had been nntiated by Mr. Xeojicy and pa‘'‘^('d by the 
A'^se)iil»l>, ]\Ii. Cliaii "aid that tlie obji'ct of the V»ill was to j^ive free jday io all 
V. I'lioiit iiiju"(i<‘e to an\ and to to-,t»'i and encourage indu»enous companies 

S'/ Manv/hn Badahha/f in a iij^htm*; ."peeeli fiitieised th(‘ (lovernment for 
aeteptinji a most danpuni" piineij'h' ol inteih-renee with ])iivat<' entei})ris{‘ which 
undeila\ th(' Ihll Once thi‘ ])iin<*ij)ie was aeei‘}»ted. tliere would be no end ot 
iniseliiel. Ihe (iovt'inmeiit miaht nitiod.UK' a simdar measnic tomorrow in n'specl 
of cot (on g(iods and keiosem*. The State, he saal, eouM not he an arbitrator 
between the eonsiimei and jnodin'rj. He felt soirj for the ()o\einm('nt if tJi(‘y 
had a<‘e('ptid tin* I’.ill in order to i)aulN ^onu* bni-teions peo])l(‘ and they w’ere 

jLiia\ely mistaken it tlie> filt that tlie ineasnic Was eoine to benefit the eimnti>. 
The ie\o!ut]unaiy imoenient and the veak.ies-^ «)f tlie <lo\einment li.id already 
led ]n,]ian e.ipilal lo migrate to tonaen lamls .and the adoption of a policy of 
intdhnina' \miIi ].i!\at(' eiiteijni'e wimld luitlnr i*t.'rd the j)io;:resh of tlie 
indii.-itiialis.atKill of tin' eonntiy Conelndin^ So Maneel.ji said if any other emlised 
(hneinim'iit Jiad taKin a simdai sten it would j:o out (d powtT within 21 honrt^. 

Mu A /A Ila/p/) Milmiitled that no east had been made out for the Dili as far 

as Ilurma as ((>m < 11 ' <1 In Ihirma ther. wa^ ample eomjKlition with craft ol 

all de'-ciip'ion and tlure h.id ne\er been anj aeitation oi sustained complaints 

aeaIn^( tlie latts ehai;i''d l)\ (he s(oauni eomtianicfi which, lie said, were the butt 
of tilt' liill Idle sjH-aker niaintaim'd tliat in no other case batl the Government 
aeetjdt'd oi priuhsid a polieji ol inteifereiee bji lej^islation with eonerans which 
W(’(' nei'hti imlilie utility (‘oinjianit's nor monopolies lb* ])oinle<l to the susi>ieion 
ot latial dist 1 laiiieition as e\id<n«td by the sp(‘<rhes of tlu* suppoiliTs ol the 
Jliil and wantt'd tlie (ioi m nment to assui<* liiein that tin n was ntdliiiu* racial btiiiia! 
tlie ]’i!i and ('nee (he ))oIiey undeilyinj^ the Hill liud l)een aeeeplod b;y the (lovtiii- 
men' It would he . onlined it) Iht* iivei steaMwas only 

M/. Kanuum fnnn Mn'ialhn in anniaikihle nnnhn spcei’h said that tie jii iii'*i]tlt‘ 
ol tlie Hill wa" not to ii\ the inaMina oi mimnia ol ral<'" but to pnwtni unfair 
(omjutition, witli the ultimate ob|e( I of ".il( euaidina iln* eon.-umers uiti'icst It 
did not Intel h re witli )»ii\ate enteii»riM* but n'enhUed it in ]>ubhe interests. The 
Jiili was ba"fd rm tl (* "Knie jt'imijde as tin* bouiil\ to •-teel oi jiioteetiou to cotton 
roods. IJi(> speaker r(L'i-‘tlMl (Jjat "can-rnoujzr is Jiad started the boe;LV ot tin* 
ies(»ipti«in and tlie thoUL.hik-<" n siilulion <»f the I/dioi* IVninK'S" liad ijeen exjiloiterl. 

He wi-lj(d h-ii !\l:iin.ik)i Hmh bho\ s \utuoUr« imh^riatKin against the Go\(rnment 
would be s}'(o\n on aiiotln.i occasion wlien popul.ii opinion was behind the hou 
nieinhd t^ii ]\I'uie( kji had stated tliat no J.Uiopean <(nintiy would have allowed 
sueli li ip.'.latioii and llial the <'ahin-1 would h.i\e bi'cn dismi.-'sed if llK‘y had broup;lil 
sinh a measure He womhKMi it the niembei ha«l heaid ot Acts for the rcsenation 
(>t coastal trallu ]»a"S(d i>\ \aiious (amntins Holland, I>elt;ium, J)eiimark and 
e\(n J'aij^laiid had such mea!“Ur(.s pi'(,te(.tina (luir n.itional indiistiy and firve them 
up onlv when tliev weie safe on tlieii feet On tin eontiai\, he asked whetlmr 
tilde waf5 am e(/unfry wlitie inlaiid st'im na\i^at»on was not jirotected foi the 
nationals Sii Maneckji had ojipo^'-d the nmasiirt in tlie lUtcifsl of the eonstinuT, but 
the s])eakei wonden d whi ther tlu* Xiq'jmi kioVht w<mld n peat (hat arj>umerit when 
(Ih* 'land Hill would eona uj) btfore fht* Ibmse lb* had staled (hat he had no 
intdist in any shipjmi;: indusii\. I iobabh (hat explaimd his curious attitude on (Ins 
matter. Mr. Aludahar, adveitin^ to Mr. HaijHi s ui^tunent, exjirt'ssed pain at the fact 
that a Huiopi'jin leduher had o)»postd evi u this small measure wlien it had been 
acc(‘])t('d b} liKs own coileajrueh in (he \ seinbly. 'lie* opposition would create a 
mo't paintul nujiression in the ceaintiy and it it was not abandoned if would 
i(mo\e Avh.it little chance (lure w.ib ol solving the ]>rol)lern of the Coastal llescrva- 
(1011 Hill amieabl}. 

J//\ Jl oodhrad, on behalf of (In* Goiernment, stated (hat after tw'O European 
members ot tb»^ Assembly had sif^ried (he repoii ot (he select 0011111)1110*0, the 
Goviinmenl did not I'xpccf any opposition irom that (luartcr. 'The speaker could 
not see how the mcabure was "regarded as iiitciforing with private enterprise. If that 
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was 80 , factory 1cf?islation, customs and fixinp: the maxima and minima or motor- 
buses would bo equally re»:ar(Icd as State interference. The (lovernment never unneces¬ 
sarily interfered with ]>rivato enterprise, but they sometimes had to do it in public 
interest. Mr. VVoodhead said it was in the public intercFt to jirevent a rate ^^ar or an 
unfair coinjietition. Rimilarly it was in the public interc'^t to prevent monopolies. 
He admitted that for the present there was no monopoly in the case of inhunl 
steamer companies hut the rrovernment felt that there was qualified mnnojioly and 
this uas w’hy they had aecejited the Hill. The sp(‘aker assured the TJonsi' that there 
was no racial diserimination hehind the Rill nor wa-> theie any reservation for any 
community. In conclusion Mr Woodhead cited the case of America, uheii' the 
8hippin^( Board controlled the rates ami fares. 

liMla Ram Saran Da-v quoted tbr* Hnnjal) Land Mnmation \ct and the Re^iilaiion 
of Accounts yVet as ins|anc(‘^ of intcrh'rence Mith private laiterjirisf*. 

After Mr. ('liari luul leplc'd to tin (h-liate the (’ouneil dn ided and ae<*('pted the 
motion for eonsidiwation of the Hill hy 31 vot(‘s to three. Sir Aiihin Fioom, Mr. 
Fife and Mr. HarjxT votiiqr airainst the me.isui.- 

At th(‘ thiid ri'adiiiL!: of tlie Hill Sir Arthur Fioom felt surja’ised that inspii<‘ of the 
loeal rjovernments’ op))osifion to the Hill ihe (hoeinnnait of fudia had accepted it. 
JI(‘ tlj()Ui>:ht it uas a faiee A\hen th(‘ oflieial meinhers from the proxincis who ^^e^<’ 
r)])posed to the Hill had voted for the measure in t]u‘ (’onneil Tie ^^i•^lled the 
(Jovernnu'nt to not(* that all the tl.i,*** p pK sentatives ot hairooeaii eommeree had 
voted a^Miiist the nu‘asiire H(‘ also \\aiie-<l the ( io\ fTinnent tliat tliey were court in l; 
trouble for IIkmu hy a<‘eei»iina: the liill 

The Council then passed tlie Hill and was ;id)onrne(l till the lu'xt day. 

J9fh. MAR(U1 ’—Oil till*' day the Council traii'-aetid otlieial hudue^s. .Afr. Wood- 
head ('omuuTee Sivrelaiy, n)o\e(l foi eonsideiatioii of the hrUan Tartf] f Amviul- 
v>(>nt }hll 'riie r.ili, h(‘ said, inad(‘ minor < ban ares m lh<' 'laiitr Schedule, tlie most 
important of which lelated to the aholinoii <.f lh(‘ I") jier eiait duty on harks ns it 
was rcLMrded a raw maieiial of an mqioilant industry. Tin Ihll next propo®! d to 
raise thi* duty ot IN. 5 ])cr jxjund on suh^tanees horn winch saccharine coiihl 
readily hc' made. Lastly it ]>ioposed tf» inakf‘ all (hmn'-lie ii Iriaeiators liiihle to 
a duty at a f^eneral rate of I'l per cent f/d luiincm, d'he I’ouiuil ])assod the Hill as 
passed liy the Ijcerislativ(' Asvr>ml)!v. 

On the motion of t^ir Arthur Mo Watters. th<* House ])asse(l the hulicin Incomr- 
tnj Amcnthnent llilL as ]>ass(d 1>\ the Asseinhly, aftei tin' Finauee Seendary had 
explained that the Hill was the oiiteoiue of a ruling of tlie Madras ITi^h C'oiirt aiul 
proposed to anuiul the law so as to permit llu' didm-lion of such pa^mi'iits from 
the (Muployei’s nieomo as business oxpeiise- 

Th<* C'ouned ii(‘\t pa^'Sed the Jiailnaij At ( Amcudtnrttf Bill, also jiassi'd h\ the 
Assemlily, after Mr I layman had t(.»ld the lT<mse that tin' time had now come to 
inslilute’measures loi tciMiie (dli'cts to flu* statutoi) ohliiration im niP'd hy the 
ratilieation of the ({(Mieva and Washinf»:lon Coiiveiitions and the first .stt p iif th.it, 
direction wais to create a eompeteiil authority '^^hiell W’ouKl sp.>j.,f,^ hrauches of 
Railway work and frame other rules for the purpose. The ]’>ill enpiowcri'd the 
(tOvi'nmuMit to remilatc llic hours of woik and the period- ot le^t of Knilway sir- 
\ants other than those woikiu^j in factories and mine- 

The House on the motion ot Mr. Woodhea<l, passeil Ihe SteA Pi dcifinn Bill 
after which it adjourned. 

PliOf’OSAL FOR IssriXO VRRNACn.\R Kl>lTTOXs 

2(dh. MAU(1H \—Two resolutions and a Hill, all of eonsidciahli' intere-f, u'erc 
dis))ose(l of hy the Oouneil of State on this day. 

Sir JChiahim .Tafler moved a resolution recommendiim the puhlualion of aliridijcd 
veniaeular editions of the annual summary of “Iiulia’s ’ written hy the 

Director of Huhlie Information, in the leadiiij; vernaeiilais of the country and for 
their sale at as low' a price as possible. Such a scheme ot thiims, saal the mever, 
w'as pnguant W’ith many advantaj^es to the OoviTnmeiit as will as to the large 
body of the Indi«n jmhlic who did not know’ English. 

The Home Seeictary, on behalf of the (loveinment, w’clcomed the suggestion 
and promised prompt ‘enquiry as to the feasibility of imderlaking the mover’s 
suggestion, from financial ami other points of view% and said that the (tovernment of 
India would consult the lyoeal (Jovernmenis .as to thiir sharing the burden of the 
expense that the publication of Ihe vernacular translations of the annual summary 
of *Tiidia’8 Progress” would entail. 
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Ehrahiin wltlulrow the resolution, in view of the (Jovernment’s assurance. 
Export of (Uttle Meat 

I lie ll()n‘^e then agreed to the introduction of the Bill by Mr. Burpat Singh 
for prohilnting th(' export trade in cattle meat. 

Tin: liOrND-TARLK ('•oNFKRENC’K 

Mr. A liamasuan.i Mndahar, moving his resolution, that the Round-Table 
("onfen'iiee lie convened ns eaily as jiossihle ami in no case later than October this 
;year, said tliat the ('onferenee otter as embodied in tlTe Viceroy's lustoric pronoiinee- 
nient of October dlsl,, laid the snj>port of nil shades of public ojiinion in the country 
blit the (lo\ernment’s dilatonness m the matter of tin' ncliial appointment of that 
('onfiTcnce and not giving an indication as to the ])robable time of its appointment 
had caiisid reasonable snsjacion and alarm in the ])uldic mind. Jle strongly 
})U‘aded for the early mateiinli^alion of the C^mferenee ottiT, esjiecially in vimv of 
lecent develo[)ments ton aids a ei\il disohedienee campaign. He maintained that 
an rally annonne<'ment as to the })ieeise date of the Oonfereiiee would serve us a 
eounter-attraetion ami would bring hojie to (hose who wer(‘th'sjiaired ot British pro¬ 
mises and t(iiisiitnttonal methods of advaneenu'iit. 

V\mtmulIlL^ Mr, Bamaswami Mndahar said that ho did not subseribe to the 
MOW that Sv-ttlement of eommiiiial ditterences was a eomlition jireei'diait to the 
appfiinlmi'iit oi tlic Ronnd-'ral)l(‘ (’onferenee. Uallier, he heliioed that the dittcrenee 
would juitoruidically ili>ap]>ejii or he jiatehed U]) as soon as n'jirescntatives met 
111 tii“ (lilIcKiil atm()sj)here in London. 

(’oniiiuum! Mr. A. Bnina''Wnnn Mndahar said tliat lie ngret'd with Mr, (Jokhale 
that India's eoiniectio.i with Itritam was a piovidi'iitial disjiensation. and so far 
as tin* speaker I’onbl look aht‘ad, he hoped that tli(‘ eoiim'elion would be an 
advantage, lie continued : “I am one of tlio-ic who bi'lieve in eoiistitiitional advance 
and 111 advaneing fiom pre<‘(dcnt to ]>rece<lenl, with the co-operatioii of Indians 
ami Eurojieans to tlie goal ot scll-govcinment ” 

The speaker said that n'ading fioin the debate eoiiirratulaling lh(‘ Viceroy on his 
Announeement, he gathiTcd tin' impression that the House would like the ConfiTenec 
to be held. The lelorms that would follow should oeeiir «hning the term of iJis 
E.veelleiiev the Vu'cioy, f(u* the personal magnetism of the \’je(‘roy w'oiild lie a value- 
able as-et and guide to them. He felt strongly that d the Koiin*d Table (’onlerenei* 
was held without delay, then' would Ix' lime to look hack with ^atinfaetion, ami say, 
after all, that the> liad eoiitiihnti'd a gn.it deal to allaying this polilieal atmosphen* 
in tiic country. India stood to-day exju'ctant at the lair ot the fntiiri' and he hoped 
that tliose who eontiolhd the fortunes of the Biitish Eniptre, w'ouid think well and 
unwisely, and adopt the emii.se outlined iii his ie«olution. 

Mr. Kiiapardr’s Amendment 

l\Ir. Kli.'iparde moved an amemlmenf hir deleting the words ‘“Not later than ttOtli 
October ItUU,’ hie iirgi'd tluin to let rrovidenee guide them in the matter, because 
too mueh solicitude might siioil a good thing* He jicreiived a dictatorial touch in 
the resoliitioii and wislied Hie matter to h<‘ left entin'ly to the wisdom of the 
Aheeioy who knew* the entin* situation. Tlu' sp. aker liid* not feel that Uie Round 
Table (kmferenee would be aiiytliing like a coiiit of n visioii. 

Bir Arthur J’''room said that it was easy foi the iiolitieians or tlie so-called poli¬ 
ticians to turn tlie tub up.side (’own, g('t on it and shut down the Oovt'rnment. The 
spi'aker supported Mr. Kliaparda’s amendment the language of the resolution 
indicated tliat, if owing to any ealainitoiis eiieumstanees, the (.bnfi'renec W'as not 
held in October Imt Novcmhei, then, according to the resolution, the House could 
not ]>artieipate therein. 

Br. Shivdev Singh Lheroi, who was a memhor of the Central Committee, 
W’arncd the House that Mr. Oaiidlii’s movement was gaining ground. The cry of 
of“Long Live Revolution’' by th(i Lahore J/iw (kdlegt* students, when the Governor 
visited the Colh'gc, was another symptom and he pleaded for the immediate 
amiounceuKait of the date as otherwise th(' haml.^ of those wJio called the Conference 
a hoax, might be strengthened. Ho sujiported the resolution as the British climate 
after October could not be faced by Indians. 

Mr. T. R. Ramacharidra Aiyar held that the i Conference w'ould be a farce so 
long as Mr. Gandhi, representing the most influential and numerous party, was not 
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Mr. Naravan Rao supported the rcflolution, as nothing? short of Dominion 
Status Moultf allay the feelin^H of bitterness and distress which found constant 
expression in the Assembly. 

Lala Ramsaraiidas stood for the orifjinal resolution, and held that if some date 
wnB announced the pro{i;ress of hostile movements inif^ht be ciieeked. Otherwise an 
unfavourable atmosphere would be constantly created ai^ainst the (k)nfcrcnce. 

Mr, Ilaiy, the Home Secretary, in a conciliatory speech, apjjcaltd to the House 
to have a unanimous re.solution pas.^ii'd on the subject by acceptin«i: Mr. Khaparde[fl 
amendment. He said : “What matters after all in questions like tliese is the spirit 
and it seems to me it wall be (>aiu»eroua for any one to tie themselves to any parti¬ 
cular date. I am sure, this Onuicil shares the conlidcnce ex])ressed by Mr. Khaparde 
in the wise guidance of His l^Kcellcncy in this matter who*^e desire is to see that the 
policy with which he is closely associated, is brought to a successful conclusion. T 
nave been struck to-day by tlit‘ tr>ne of genuine support for the C’onference which 
has been expressed through the (-ouned, and the gi^at expectations we all place 
upon its suecessful end. We look with eonfidence, and hopi* that the (’onference 
will bring about m India that peace which tin* country so clcaily needs.*' (Applause.) 

Continniiig, Mr Haig recalled the Viceroy’s words in his speech to the Assetnbly 
inviting the views of thi* inernb“rs t>t the L'gislature regarding the suitable date. 
The debate in the C^nincil will b-* theretore must valuable. There is an undereur- 
rerit of feeling in the spcechos of some members that the Government are not 
anxious that the Conference should la* held at an early date. There is no foundation 
for such a feeling. (applau^'C ) The (io\enim<‘nt’s attiliide can be stated very simply. 
The resolution, as amended, upr.-sciits pieei-s'lN their view, that the Conference 
should be eonviaied as early ns pos-.iblc ''ubjeef always to jiractical necc'^sily of the 
situation. For instanee, tin* Simon (’orntnissioirs icport is (‘Xpeeted soc'ii after the 
EasliT, and after the pulilu'ntion, reasvinable tune will he needed to study the com¬ 
plicated questions with which tin* report deals The mairer is of such enormous 
importance to the future of India that we should not permit natural impatience to 
arrive at a conclusion to atlccf the chances of our arriving at the right conclusion. 
Practical think.i:ig has to be done \ nnist earnest attempt be niaUe to recon¬ 

cile the (hvergciil interests and nuns, and it w«nild be a pity if these efforts W’ere 
in any way, h.iiulieajiped b\ trying to do things quickly. W^ien His Exei^llency said 
that a res(hiablt‘ time must be allowed, there is no question of unreasonable delay. 

“The Impeiial Coiileivnee will lie held in the autuiun of this year. His Majesty’s 
(iovernment, who are eonvening the Indian Conterenec. will have to adjust their 
time-table, but ihf*;y desire to hold the Indian (.'onferenet* as early as possible, and 
so fur as they are eoneerned. the.s will interpose no avoidable delay. I trust, there¬ 
fore, if no unforeseen eireiiriistaiiees interpose, the wishes of the Council, that the 
Conference should be held as e.iilv as possible, will in practice be fulfilled, Copies 
of fhe debate will be forw’arded to tin* Seeretaiy of State, so that he may be acquain¬ 
ted with the interesting views expressed in the Couneil to-day. (Applause). 

Mr, R(inia^i(ami Mudaliar, rejilying to the debate, thanked the House for the 
unanimous nsponsc and accepted the very reasonable Fiiggeslion of Mr. Haig. But 
while agreeing to Mr, Khapanle's ainendmeiit, he did not subscribe to the reasons 
advanced by Dir. Khaparde in support of his amendment. He felt that Mr. Khaparde 
misrepresented the scope of the resolution while Sir Arthur Frooni has also 
misrepresented it. The speaker informed Sir Arthur Frooni that so far as 
South India was coiieorned, there were parties which got on a tub and shouted up 
to the Government, hut their invariable experience was that the CTOvernment never 
responded to them in time, hut threw them to the wolves. In the present ease he 
acknowledged that Mr. Haig’s response was welcome. The speaker emphasised that 
time was the very essence of the C^onferenee which, if not held this year, would be 
still-born. The speaker’s very reason for asking for an early conference was to 
enable it to discuss the constitutional problem and reduce Reforms which alone 
would bring neace to the country. 

The ameiuled rcsoliuion was passed unanimously after which the House adjourned. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

25th, cO 27th. MARCH :—The Council held a short 25 minutes’ sitting on this day 
when the Finance Bill w^as laid on the table. On the suggestion of the Finance Secretary 
the President adjourned the House till 2rh. when the Ciuneil met to discuss 
the Finance Bill. Bir A. C. Me Watters moved the consideration of the Bill and after 
explaining the various provisions of the Bill appealed to the Council to pass the 
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measure as adopted by the Assembly. He said that difficult timea'^were ahead every¬ 
where, and they in India should shape themselves to fit in with the future. He also 
expressed his regret, on behalf of Sir George Schuster, who was busy in the Assembly 
and could not be present in the Council. 

Lala Ramsarandas, opening the discussion, felt that Government had under¬ 
estimated their income. He urged that the proposals for enhanced Income-tax and 
■uper-tpx and the silver duty should be withdrawn. 

Mr. T. Lakshminarain felt that the time was inopportune for imposing extra 
taxation, and while welcoming the extra duties on pieeegoods and sugar, he said 
that he had a mandate from his constituency to oppose the extra income-tax and 
super-tax proposals. 

Major Akbar Khan justified the salt-tax and supported the extra taxation with 
the exception of the enhanced income-tax rates and duty on pieeegoods. 

Sir Jehangir Coyaji justified the wisdom of extra taxation, which was needed 
not only to meet the deficit but also in order to explore fresh scourci's of revenue. 

Alluding to the silver duty, the speaker held that the Government policy was 
misunderstood, The policy had an economic background in the sales and duty on 
silver. Examining the policy in detail 8ir Jehangir t’ojaji said that on the supply 
side there had been a great increase in the production of white mcial, and on the 
demand side, most countries of the world had been dianoiu'tising silver. Under 
those circumstances, India could not be a dumping ground for that metal. The 
only sound and cautious national policy, therefon*, was to restrict imports by a duty 
ana continue the sales. Sir Jehangir Goyaji said that though silver had been so 
far treated as a store of value, but it w^as like a bank which w'ould soon close down. 
The earlier the people transferred their savings to commercial banks the better for 
them and the country. The speaker also welcomed the sugar duty in the interest 
of the country. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy charged the Governmuit with going back on Sir Basil 
Blackett’s promise in li^22 that taxation would not be enhanced but would be 
reduced. The speaker said that the justification for extra taxation lay in the 
Reforms, and they did not know what extra expciidituri' the Simon R(‘port would 
bring about Further, in the interests of the country, the Government should leave 
a sate margin between their income and expenditure.* 

Referring to the proposals for fresh taxation. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy said he 
opposed all export duties, which were detrimental to the interests ot an agricultural 
country like India. The speaker also felt that a nmall cess would have helped the 
sugar industry much more than an enhancement of the duty, and urged a bloc grant 
of Rs. 10 lakhs for the development ot th»* indiutry. 

Sir Maneckji vehemently ojipo^ed the enhaneernent of the income tax rates and 
maintained that the polu'y of the Government would fritter away the savings of the 
country. As regards the silver diii>, la* said that he would bring in a resolution 
to discuss the whole question, and though he was glad that the (lovcrnmerit regarded 
silver as a commodity he doubted if tin* dut\ would be ultimately to the interests of 
tlie country. In conclusion, Sir Dadabhoy sanl th.-it although he ojiposed the Bill he 
had no alternative but to supjxiit it not only b. r.iu^e the tioMinment were in a 
difficult position but because he had the tinancuil ioput.ition of India nearest to his 
heart. He also expressed his strongest disapt>roval of the attacks made in the 
Assembly on the Command<T-in-C-hifI, who, the speaker said, was loved by the 
soldiers and respected by all sections of the people. He rcgreited these attacks 
as most reprehensible. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Ramakrishna Iyer, criticising the policy of frtsli taxation, referred to the 
Sarda Act and said he did not know why they should live under a Government who 
did not respect the sanctity of their religion. ‘ 

Sir, A. C. Me Watters, winding np the debate, said that he was glad that none 
was opposed to the consideration of the Bill. Referring to the remarks of Lala 
Ramsaran Das, the Finance Secretary said th.al ihoir estimates were the safest. Sir 
A. C. MeWatters told Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy that the times had considerably 
changed since 1922 and regretted that the hopes"entertained by Sir Basil Blackett had 
not b^n realised. 

Amendments On Balt Duty Rejected. 

The Council allowed the Bill to be taken into consideration and rejected two 
amendments of Mr. Burpat Singh for the abolition of the salt duty and for the 
jTcmoval of the import dfuty on salt. 
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Excire Duty On Kerosene 

Speaking on the exeisc duty on kerosene, Mr. Harpar felt dissatisfied that a 
p^olicy of 25 years’ standing had been altered without assigning any reason for it. 
The budget proposals, he said, put a premium on inefficiency and gave protection to 
the cotton industry ^\hile it withdrew what little protection there was from the oil 
industry, The result of the change was that the consumer would have to pay 
higher prices. He asked the Government not to trv the patience of the oil industry 
for they, on their part, w’oiild either change tlie policy of producing cheap yellow 
oil or give up producing oil altogether. 

Mr. Woouheed, replying on liehalf of the (iovernnieiit. made it clear at the out¬ 
set that the tJovernment had no animosity towards any oil company, and the 
present readjustment bit ween the exeise and import duties w’as a purely revenue 
measure to keep down the piieea Mr. Woodhead said that the (Jovernment, under 
the law', had sufficient powers to assist tlie small companies if there was any need. 
As for referring the eas - to th(* TaritV Board, it rested with the small companies 
to maks out a case hw it. Sf> far no casi* had been made out that the proposed 
tarifl' change would hit the hinall companies 

REDrOED PoSTAOE RaIES REJEtTEU 

The (.^oiincil then p issed all claiis'^s of the Bill, and after rejecting the amendments 
of Lala Ramsaran 1 )a8 and Mr. kSiirput Singh lor hall anna postage for envelopes 
and quater-anna p(»stcard. adopted schedules I and II. 

I.\C'OME-TaX and rXJUVlDEl) HiNIH’ FAMlIJt> 

The Gonncil also rejected the amendment of Mr. Siirpat Singh exempting 
undivided Hindu larnilies from paying income-tax on incomes below Rs. 3000. 

By 5 i).m. tin’ House rejected all the amendments of Lala Ramsaran Das and 
Mr. Surpat Singh in regard to income-tax and super-tax w’hcn Sir A. C. Me 
Watters moved the third reading of the Bill. 

Sir Arthui Fioom reiteialed his warning to the Government to take a lesson 
from the taxation in the Tnited Kingdom, where incom(’-lax had adversely afiected 
the industry and rtsuited in unemployment. He also reminded the Government of the 
promise of Sir Basil Blackett for the abolition of the tax on companies at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Mr. Surpat Singh opposed the passage of the Bill. 

The Council, however pu'-^ed the Bill as passed by ilie Legislative Assembly. 

The Tariff Bill. 

lat APR If, :—The Council Inld a 20 minutes’ sitting on this day. The Cotton 

Tariff Bill, the Silver Errise Duty Bill and the Companies Bill which were passed 

by the Assembly yesteiday were placed on the table of the House. At the 
request of Mr. Woodhead and Sir A C. MeWattors, the President waved 
the limit of three days for taking into consideration the Bills and fixed April 3 for 

the consideration aiid passing of all the three Bills, for which date he adjourned 

the Council. 

3rd. APRIL The Council held the la'>;t sitting of the session to pass the Cotton 
TarilT Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Woodhead, C'ommeicc Secretary, speaking on the Bill summarised the case 
of the Government on tlie subject oii the lines of 1-^ir George Rainy’s speech in the 
Assembly. The Bill, he said was aimed at preserving an important section of the 
Cotton Industry in India. While the Governnunt was prepared to do its best to 
help the millowmers with suggestions, the responsibility for working out the scheme 
to establish the indiistiv on a firm basis must rest on the millowners’ shoulderB 
and could not be transh’iTcd to other shoulders. They wanted to give Bombay a 
chance to re-organiso the industry so that the prospects of success or failure 
of the industry could be more definitely assessed. He said that if the labour condi¬ 
tions in China improved the question of cotton yarn duties would be re-considcrcd 
but till then the special duties must continue. He assured the House that while 
the Bill involved preference to British goods, it did not mean imperial preference 
because British preference was ineidental to the fundamental scheme of protection of 
the Indian mill industry. 

Lala Ramsaran Das said he was not opposed to Imperial preference, but he 
was under the impression that the Fiscal Autonomy Convention was a reality. 
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Bir George Rainy's speech in the Assembly allowed it was a negation of autonomy. 
Any preference to be gi'-cn must be at the absolute discretion of the Legislature. 
He disapproved of Bir (Jeorge Rainy's declaration in the .\ssembly that he would 
withdraw’ the Ihll if any changes were made by the Opposition, This was against 
the letter and spirit of the Joint Parliamentary Oomnnttee’a report. Hombay wanted 
a 20 per cent duty whereas the Govemment proposal was (piite dillerent. 

Sir Jchaufjir (^ot/ajee said the House did not accept any jioliey of Imperial pre¬ 
ference by agreeing to the present measure. WhiMiever didcrential duties were 
imposed there was a suspicion of preferential tieatment. A ditrerential duty was a 
natural corollary to the arguments used by the Komhay Millowners’ Assoeiation 
before the Tarifl Board. Th(\v virtually demanded preferential treatment against 
Japan, If Lancashire regained her former dominant position, she would not request 
the ooiitinuanee of the ])reHent iliitj. That would he an aeid test that it wars not 
Imperial preference but discriminating protection. (%ineliidiiig Sir .lehangir said that 
rough calculations had sliown that Rs. 1? crores went into the pockets of Lancashire at 
the expense of the Indian eonsuiiKi Jhis was not collect hi'caiise Lancashire could 
not afford to raisi* prices. Her (‘xport iioliey on tlie other hand was based on the 
principle of lowering juices and increasing exports 

Sir (ienrffe Rainfj said that Sir .Tehangir Coja)ee had en'ecfively replied to the 
criticism that the Uill was in the interest of l.aneashne. (^n tlie other hand 
Lancashire would he a gieat dial worse off* than now owing to the lo j>er cent, 
revenue duty. The Gomnx^rce Mtanlier took the oppoitninij to explain th(‘ Govern- 
meat position amj to olaboiate eerlam points which were not fully elaborated in 
the Ass(‘mbly. He said with legard to the rcfoi'nee made clining ihc debate to 
tho Fiscal Autonomy Goinention and the Ciiwe Gonimittee's report that the 
committee w’as di'aling with the (piostion of (he eireiimst inces under wdiich (he 
Secretary of State could advise His .’Majesty to disallow’ any act of the Indian 
Legislature and then it was laid down that in case a Bill had received the support 
of the inajority of iion-officials in the Assembly, it wonltl not lie rigid to aiJvise 
H'S .Majesty to dis.iUow the .V^u. 'rh-^ eireiimsianee'. of rhis ease wiTi' quite diff'erent. 

The Government of India had done their Ikn! to ascertain the Indian opinion 
and, as a result of such consultation, had agiecd to make a sn])-tantial change to 
provide against Lancashire recapturing the maikt't in jdain grey goods winch Japan 
might vacate. The Gommeree Member poinle<l out that in eiery consulution biised 
on British model this dilemma preseideii iiselt, nauiely, whethm’ to accept the 
Government's tinaneial pro])Osals. or lak«‘ (lx* iisk of changing the Government. 
The onlv difference here was that the GoviTument could not be ehan.^ed. He did 
not admit that the (Jovernrnent by taking up the .attitude it dxl, dej>riv(‘d the 
House of its free vote in the Assembly. If tliat W’cre so, under no eonslitution could 
the TyCgislature. decide an issue by a free vote, because the Goveniuicnt must make 
it clear the extent to w’hx'h it was prepared to aeeominodate the mows of the House 
and, thereafter, the House must take the nek of changing the Government. 

The Bill wa? then taken into conbiderafioii. 

Mr. Biirpat tSingh movcil an anitndineiit identical to that mo>ed by Pandit 
Malaviya in the Assembly. 

Lala Ram Baran Das supported it as he did not want the mill industry to be 
protected at the saentiee ot tiseal autonomy, tspreiallv when by jnmhing up the ex¬ 
change to 18d. the Government had already given indirect protection to Lancashire 
enabling them to sell their goods moic* cheaply. 

Sir Jehangir Coyajee denied emphatieaily that the exchange* or the currency 
policy were factors which contributed to coiidmons miking tin* jirolcction of the 
mill industry necessary. He asked if the exchange rate was so adverse, how pro¬ 
duction in India and exports of yarn had made a new leeord ? 

Mr. Rarn Saran Das: Were they making profits ? 

Sir Jc'hangir Coyajee: We arc dealing w’lth a piiiod of depression. 

Sir George Rainy ofiposed the amendment as both the Government and millowners 
had agreed that the bill did not give enoiurh proteetion. The amendment was 
rejected. An amendment of Mr. Ram Sarae. Das W’ua also rejected. 

The Tariff’ Bill was then passed without a division. The Silver Excise Duty 
Bill and the Companies Act Amendment Bill as passed by the Assembly were 
passed without discussion and the House adjourned sine dte. 
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The All India Congress Committee 

The Working Committee’s Resolutions 


The new Working? Gomniittec for the year 1030 after the termination ot the Lahore 
Congress met at Lajnatrai Nagar, Lahore on January 2nd. 1930, Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru presiding. Others present were : Shri M. K. Oandhi, Pandit Moiilal Nehru, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shri C. liajagopalachari, Shri J. M. Sen-Ciupta, Bhri 
J amnalal Bajai, Sardar Sardul Singli Caveeshar, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Dr. 
Hatyapal, Shri Jairarndas Doulatram, and Shri Sri Prakasa. The following resolu¬ 
tions were passed by the Committee :— 

1 — Boycott of Councils 

“This Commiltee trusts that in pursuance of the eenlral resolution ot the Cvongreas 
all the members of the Central an<l Provincial Legislatures will forthwith resign 
their seats, and devote their attention to the prosecution of the Independence 
programme ; and urges the registered voters to compel the resignation of those who 
may not respond to the ('ongress appeal for resignation and appeals to the voters 
to refrain from participation in elections to the legislatures. 

2 — Puma Swarajya Day 

“III order to carry the message of Puma Snarajya—C’umplete Independence—to 
the remotest village’ in India, this Committee appoints Sunday the’ Jtith of January 
1930, as the day of celebration when the ileclaration to be hereafter issued by the 
Working Committee will be read to the meeting in the iirovincial language, and 
the members present at the meeting will be inv’ited to signify by show of hands 
their assent to the declaration. 

3 —Congress Sub-Committees 

•‘This Committee notes with satisfa^diori the work of the Foreign CMoth Boycott. 
Prohibition and Anti-untouchabiiity Committee^ and Miithorises and requests them 
to continue their work 

4 —Enrolment of Members 

“This Committee calls upon the Provincial Congress Committees vignroush to 
enrol Congress members and volunteers in their respective areas nnd to leport tin ir 
numbers to the All India Congress Committee office at .Mlahabad by Fehruarv 10th 
for submission to the Working Committee inccting on the 11th pVbriiaiy next at 
Sabarmati. 

“With reference to the following resolution sent f<n‘ submi'^'^ion to tin < ingress 
and referred to the Working Committee, this Committo»‘ heroliy appoints Dr. Syed 
Mahmud, Dr. Kitchlew and Lala Duni Chand of Ambala to cmpiire into the 
allegations made therein and report both upon the nature ot the laws and regulation 
referred to and their administration, the Committee to hue powtr to co-opt. if 
need be not more than two local men and to send in thiir report before the end 
of March next :— 

“Whereas the most obnoxious mea.sures like the Frontier CVime Eegniations. 
Murderous Outrages Act, Security Regulations and others are in force in N. W. F. 
Province, which have made the life of an ordinary citiz.cn unbearable in the said 
Province, and the indiscriminate application of which has not left cvendhe most 
educated persons untouched ; 

“And whereas their summary procedure dispenses with legal trial. Counsel, argu¬ 
ments or appeal, enabling the executive to harrass any innc ccnt person at its sweet 
will ; 

“It is hereby resolved, that an enquiry committee be appointed at an early date 
to examine the said laws, and take evidence, in order to find out the havoc they 
have wrought, and devise practical means to secure their early abrogation. 

“Resolved that the next meeting of the Working Committee he held at Sabarmati 
on February 14th. 1930.’’ 
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ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

Puma Swarajya Independence Day 

The Workiiijx Committee fix(Mi Sunchiy the 2()th January 1930 for the Cele¬ 
bration all over India of the adoption by the Contrreas of Complete Independence 
or Parna Straraji/a or Puri A\ndi as its immediate olijeetive. This Independence 
Day should he Oflolir.ited as widely as possible by holding*: meetings and hoistinji; 
the National I'lag in touns and villaj^es. P. ('*. Ob and local cornmittecH should make 
full preparations for it so that the mesaape of independence may reach the remotest 
yillap* and the campui;>n for independenee should be^i^in worthily on that day. 
The foIloMinir resolution was issued on behalf of the Workin*:* Committee 
for ailoption b> public m(‘etinj»s all over thi' country on Puma Swarajvn Day, 
Sunday January ‘Jbth, 1930 

“We believe that it is the inalienable n^bt of the Indian i>eople, as of any 
other people, to have freedom and to enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the 
necesHit es of life, so that they may have full opportunities of prrowth. We believe 
also that it any jiovcrnnn nt "deprive a jieople of tln^so rights and oppresses them the 
people have a tuithei nuht to alter it or to abolish it. The British (lovernment in 
India has not only dt'privcd the Indian people ot their freedom but has bas«'d 
itself on the exploitation ot the ma'^ses, and has mined India econoniit*nlly. We 
believe therefore ih.it India must sever the British eonneetion and attain Puma 
Swaraj or comjdctc independence. 

“India has lieen mined ceononiieally. The Revenue deiived from our people is 
out of idl proportion to onr iix oiue. Our averaj^t* incoint* is seven pice (less than 
two pence per day, and ot the heavy taxes we pay 20 per eent arc raised from the land 
revenue dirned troni iHM'.intry and per cent tunu the salt tav, which falls moat 
heavily i/n the jioor. 

“Villaei' induhtric". siuh a.'* hand spinning, have been destroyed, leaving the 
I*ea6anfry idle foi at least foni months in the j'oar. and dulling their intellect for 
want of handierafts. and nothing has been substituted, as in other countries, for the 
crafts^ tjius destioycd. 

“Cu‘-toinK aiKrcuireney have been so manipulated as to heap further burilens on 
the peasantrj. Britit-h maimlaelurcd goods constitute the bulk of our iinpoit*^ 
Custom® dutR> betray ch’ar partiality for British maniifaetiires. and revenue from 
them 1 ', used not * to It^sen the burden on the masses but foi sustaining a highly 
extravagant .administration. Still more arbitraiy has been the manipulation of the 
»xchange ratio which has resulted in millions being drained away from the count 

“Politically, India's status has never been so reduced as under the British regime. 
Vo reforms have given real political power to the people. The tallest of us have to 
liend before foreign authority. The rights of fr€)e expression of opinion and free 
H^^sociation have been denied to us and many of our countrymen are compelled to 
live in exile abroad and cannot return to their homes All administrative talent is 
killed and the masses have to be satisfied with petty village offices and clerkships. 

“Culturally, the system of education h.as torn iis fiom our moorings and our 
train mg has made us hug the very chains that bind us, 

“Spiritually, compulsory disarmament has m.ade us unmanly and the presence of 
an alien army of occupation, employed with deadly eflect to crush in us the spirit 
of resistance, has made us think that we cannot look after ourselves or put up a 
defence ag.ainst foreign aggression, or even defend our homes and families from the 
attacks of thieves, robbers and miscreants. 

“We hold it to be a crime against man and God to submit any longer to a rule 
that has caused this fourfold disaster to our country. We recognise, however, that 
the most effective way of gaining our freedom is not through violence. We will 
therefore prepare ourselves by withdrawdng. so far as we can, all voluntary associa¬ 
tion from the British Government, and will prepare for civil disobedience, including 
non-j)ayment of taxes. We are convineed that if we can but withdraw our voluntary 
help and stop p.ayment of taxes without doing violence, even under provocation, the 
end of this inhuman rule is assured. We therefore hereby solemnly resolve to carry 
out the Congress instructions issued from time to time for the purpose of estab¬ 
lishing Puma Swaraj.’’ 

How IT wAB Celebrated. 

In accordance with the directions of the Working Committee Puma Swannya 
or Independence Day was celebrated throughout India on Sunday January 2Dth. 
A vast number of meetings were held in towns and villages all over the country 
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where the resolution recommended by the Working Committee W'as passed and the 
pledge of independence taken The National Flag was hoisted and huge processions 
were taken out. In many places there were illuminations at night. The great 
cities of Calcutta and Bombay led the celebrations and held demonstrations consis¬ 
ting of enormous numbers of persons, estimated at over a hundred thousand 
in each place. In Delhi and Lahore nearly a hundred thousand participated. In 
Ahmedabad, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Madras, Amritsar, Agra, Benares and 
hundreds of other towns and thousands of villages large crowds took part in the 
solemn ceremony. In rural areas particularly a large number of meetings were 
held, in some districts as many as one huiufred. Perbons from surrounding villages 
BOmetiiiK'S walked eight to ten miles to attend the ceremony. 

The celebrations passed ofl’ without any Bcrioiis mishap, although in a few places 
attempts were made by the police to n-move the national flags. In the Indian 
Stales of Mysore and Patiala a more serious attempt was made to interfere with 
the celebrations. In Mysore city and Bangalore the National Flags which had been 
hoisted wore iJiilled down by the authorities. In Patiala it was stated that 112 
t:^ikhfl were arrested for I heir participation in the celebrations. In Pun some 
Congressmen were being proceedeil against for having disobeyed a police order. 

In the Indian State ol Jind tSardars Bir Bingh, Kartar' Bingh and Gurbax Bing 
were aricsted for their particinatK n in the Independence I>ay celebrations. They 
were 8 <'ntenced within a few da\H to one yeai’s imprisonment under Bee. 121-A and 
Bee. 124-A of the J. P. C.. 

Independence Day ceU'brations also took place in many foreign countries where 
Indians reside. The A. I. C. C. oflice received messages intimating to them of such 
celebrations from the following places :— 

Victoria (Australia), Los Angeles, California iF, B. A.), Detroit, Mich. (U. S. A.), 
Oxford (England), Vancouver (Canada), lokjo (Japan) and Kandy (Ceylon). 

'Ihe re«olution adopted at Los Angeles runs as follows: 

“The Indian and Amenean residents of Detroit at a public meeting- held J.muary 
2Cth join vriih you wholeheartedly in ctkbration of India Independence Day. Not 
only tlie suflenng masses of India but also liberty loving men and women through¬ 
out the entire world are with }ou in leading India to complete indepeiulence.” 

Boycott of Legislatures. 

In obedience to the Congress mandate for the boycott of oflieial legislatures 172 
members resigned from the Central I^egislature and* the Piovincial Councils. The 
Legislative Assembly had twenty one resienations and the Council of Blate nine. 
Among the Provincial Councils Bengal led with 34 resignations, the next in 
numbers being Behar and Gnssa with 31. A list of the members who resigned 1 -, 
given below :— 

Legislative A sscmrt.v—21 

Messrs. R. K. Bhannuikhaiu Chetty, A. Kangaswami Iyengar, Bns Chandra Diittn. 
V. V. .Togiah, Dwarka Prasad Miara, C. Duraiswarni Iyengar, Uafi Ahmad Kidwai, 
T. A. K. Bherwaiii, T. Priikasam, Lala Hansrap Bidheswnr Pia-ad Binha, D. V. 
Belvi, B. Perumal Naidn, Yusuf Ininm Naraiii Piasad, Gaya Prasad Sinha. Tariin- 
ram Phookan and Kumar Ganganand Sinha. 

Council of State—9 

Messrs. Mahendra Prasad, V. Ramdoss Pantulu, ^ Dr. V. Rama Rai, Seth 
Govind Dass, Rama Prasad Mukherjee, B. M. Zubair, Kumar Bankar Roy. Jjokenath 
Mukherjee and Anugrnh Narain Sinha. 

Assam— 12 

Messrs. Kameswar Das, Brojendra Narnyan Chowdhuiy, Kamini Kumar Sen, 
Basant Kumar Das, Gopeiidralal Das Chaliha. Lakshnii Kant Barua, Jogendra 
Kishore^ Kuladhar Chaliha, Lakshmi Kant Barua. Lakhoswar Barua, Nabin Chandra 
Bardoloi and Rohini Kumar Chaudhury. 

Burma—1 

Mr. S. A. S, Tyabji. 

Behar and Orissa— 31 

Messrs. J. B. Stn, Baldeva Sahay. Deep Narayan Singh, Krishna Ballava Sahay, 
Sri Krishna Sinha, Ram l)Ryaln Sinha, Nand Kishore Das, Nilkanth Chatterjee, S. 
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N. Sinp:h Rajendra Misra, Siddcswari Prasad, Ramcharitra Singh, Rameahwar 
Naravan Agrawal, Nirsu Narain Singh, Lingaraj Misra, Godavari Misra, Bam 
Nanclan Singh, K. R. Sahai, Harvana Sahai, Gircndra Mohan Misra, Rai Bahadur 
Dwarkanath, Abdul Bari, Gur Sahai Lai, Narain Birbar Samanta, Brij Raj Krishna, 
Kalika Prasad Singh, Saahi Bliushan Ray, Rarneshwarlal Marwari, Sheoshankar 
Jha, Kesari Prasad and Kailas Beharilal. 

Bombay—6 

Messrs. F. J Ginwala, Amritlal D. Seth, K. F. Nariman, Narayandaa Anandji, 
Jivabhai Rovabhai Patel, and Haribhai Javerbhai Amin. 

Benoal—34 

Messrs. Aiiiarendra Nath Challerji, Jogendra Nath Maitra, Dr. Bidhan Chandra 
Roy, Nahni Raiijan Sarki'r, P. D. Himatsingka, Santosh Kumar Bnsu, Shayama 
Prasad Mukhopadiiya, S;idhan Chandra Roy, Moninotha Nalh Roy, Kumar Deben- 
dralal Ivhan. Siibhas Chandra Bose, ,1 M. Sen-CJupta, Dr. Pramathanath Banerjee, 
SuHMidra Mohan Moitra, Sarat Kumar Dutla, Romesh Chandra Bagchi, TTrishi Kesh 
Mitra Baroda J^rosanna Pain, J. C. Gupta, Bimalananda Tarkatirtha. Akhil Chandra 
Dulta, Dr. Kumud Sankar Roy, Dr. d. M. Das (fUt)ta, Bejoy Kumar Chatterji, 
Jogmdra Chandra (.hakravarty, Bejoy Krihhna Bose, Sukhlal Nag, Amarendranath 
(ihosh, Mohini Mohan Das, 1. N. Mukerjee, Mobendra Nath Maitra, Pratul Ganguly, 
Ran'iit Pa! Chaiidliury and Kiraii Shanker Roy. 

C. P.—20 

Mes'.is Bnjlal Bivani, P. B (tole, Krishanlal Onkardas, Dr. \. B. Kharo. Panna- 
lal, Rao Bahadur Kelkar, Mehta Salnekar, Dipehand, (^haneshani Singh Gupta, 
Kedainath, Rohau Khandekai, Naravan Rao Kelkar, Keslio Ranuhaudra Khandekar’ 
Slieo Das Daga, Mohant Laxmi Naravan, Beohar Rajendra Sinha, Rajendra Sinha, 
rinosh Dutta Pathak and N. Y. Deotale. 

Madrah— 20 

Messrs. Sami A'eiikatachalam Chetty, K. R. Karant, A. Kaleswara Rao, K. Koti 
Reddi, V. Karaeswara Rao, C. Ramasomayajulii, C. 0. Reddi, K. M. Nair, C. N. 
Muthuranga Mudaliar, C. Marudavanam Pillai. C. Venkatoati Raju, B. Venkata- 
ratnain, K V. R. Swami, D. Narayana Raju, M. Narayana Kao, A. Parasurama Rao, 
G. Harisurvottaraa Rau. P. Anjeneyalu, S. Satjamurti and C. V V. Iyengar. 

PrxjAB—2 

Messrs. Alzal llaq and lada Bodhraj. 

U. P.-IG 

Messrs. Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi, Sarapuriianand, Chaudhury Vijey Pul Singh, 
('haudhuri Dharmvir Singh, Thakiir Manak Singh, Thakur Gulab Singh, Lala Nemi 
Saran, Raghu bir Sahai, Thakur Sadho Miigh, Bhagwat Jhiargava. Thakur Har 
Prasad Singh, Deora Prasad, T^nia Sliankar, (tovind ikillabh Pant, Badri Dutt Pande 
and Muhammad II a bib 


Second Meeting of the Working Committee 

The second meeting of the Working Committee of the A. I, C. C. met at Sabar- 
mati, Ahmedabad on the 14th, 15th and lOth of February 1920. The members who 
attended one or more meetings were Shn Jawaharlal Nehru (in the chair), 2. Mahatma 
Gandhi, 2. Pandit Motilal Nehru, 4. Shri C. Rajagopalachar, 5. Shri Vallabhbhai 
J. Patel, 6. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. 7. JSurdar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, 8. Dr. B. 
Pattabhi Sitararaayya, 9. Dr, Satyapal, 10 Shri Jairarndas Doulutram, 11, Dr. Syed 
Mahmud and 12. Shri Sri Prakasa. The following important resolutions among others 
^verc passed:— 

1 .—'Civil Disobedience 

“In the opinion of the Working Committee civil disobedience should be initiated 
and controll^ by those who believe in non-violence for the purpose of achieving 
Puma Swaraj as an article of faith and as the Congress contains in its organisation 
not merely such men and women but alao those who accept non-violence as a policy 
essential in the existing circumstances in the country, the Working Committw 
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Avelcomcs the proposal of Mahatma Gandhi and authorises him and tliosc working 
with him who believe in noii-violcnee as an article of faith to the extent above in¬ 
dicated, to start civil disnbcdien<*e as and when they desire and in the manner and 
to the extent they di'rade. The Working: Committee trusts that when the eampaij^n 
is actually in action all Coin^rcssmen and others will extend to the civil resister 
their full co-operation in every \N.iy i>ossible and that they will observe and preserve 
complete non-violence notwithstandin*; any provocation that may be oflered. The 
Working Committee furth<'r hopes that in the event of a mass movement takiiijt; 
place all those who ar<' renderinj^ voluntary co-n])erati()n to the (Tovernment, such 
as lawyers and those who are receivini; so-calle<l benefits from it, such as students 
will withdraw tlnar co-operation or renounci' bimefits as the case may be and throw 
themselves into the final strn<*}!:le tor freedom. 

The Workinj^ Committe(‘ trusts that in the event of the leaders l)«*iiu> arrestt'd 
and imprisoned those who are left iH-himl and have the spirit of saiTifiee and service 
in them will carry on the (Jontrress or/ianisation and miide tlu' movement to the 
best of their ability. 

2.—Changes in the Constitution 

In view of the fact that tli(‘ annii.d ('\inj^rcsH session will in future be held in 
the month of February or Mar<‘h th(‘ tollo\Mni' ehaiiftes in the c^insUliition be 
made ;— 

Art. II. Cl. (ub Instead of “last week ol December' siibstitiile “month of 
February or March to bo fixed by the Workine Committee in consultation with the 
I’rovineial Commitb'c ol the Province eoneeined”. 

Art. VI. Cl. {(!). Inst(‘ad of ‘‘before tin* llOtli Xovember” substitute ‘‘not later 
than one month before the comnieiieimieiit of the annual session ot the Congress'. 

Art. Vll. Cl. (ill). Instead of “.laniiarV --uhsiitnte “A])iil". Instead of “Deceni- 
bi'i” sulisfitiite “Mareli ' 

Such other consequential changes m dut(‘s follow from the aliove. 

Furtht'r tliat in Ait. 1., alter the word “Swarnjya" put in brackets ‘Complete 
Jndepoiidence". 

3.—Renewal of Congress Membership 

3Iemb(‘rs shall Ix' entitled to exercise the rights of membership for one month 
alter the close <d’ the year. Their names will lie kept on the rolls for an additional 
tw’o months hnt iliey will not ha\e the ri<;ht to pailieipate in (’onirress meetin£»s 
unl<‘ss the\ pay theiV subscription lor the eiurent year, it their siibseriplion is not 
])aid at the end ol the third month ot the new >ear their names will he struck ofl' 
the memhershi]) roIU. They will he elieililc however to join as new mcmhcis at any 
time th<'y ])a> (lieir suhsenption. 

4.—Disciplinary Measures 

Rrsoh'ct/ that (hose C(m^^ressncMi who have not rei?i»ned their seats in the 
le^'islatures or havni” resimied ha\e soiijjhl re-election, should lie requested by the 
Secretaries to resign their m(Mnl> u’sliip ol any elective Con<<rcss Committees that 
they mi^'ht hold and on their failure to comply with this rc»iuest, the President 
may take such steps aj^ainst tlKsii as are eontemplatetl in th(‘ disciplinary rules. 

5.—Bengal Dispute 

The Secretary placed before the Committee a copy of the award of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru in the 15eii};al election dispute as also the letters of Mr. .1. M. Son- 
(riipta and the Secretary of thi’ B. P. (\ V. Resohed that in view' of all tlic 
eircuinstaiices the t'loinmittce is of opinion that fre-^h eleelions hn' the A. I. C. C. 
should be held in Bcne,al. 

6.—-Income Tax 

The Working? Committee recommends to the P. (h Cs. to frame rules for the 
levying of contributions from Congressmen based on a pereentage of their incomes. 
These contributions shall be levied on members of elective Committees and 
incomes below Jls. dOO per annum may be exempted. Ten per cent, of the gross 
collections shall be paid to the A. I. C, C. less the fixed provincial contribution. 

7.—Treatment of Political Prisoners 

The Committee notes with regret that the assurances given by Government for 
the better treatment of political prisoners which induced the A. I. C. C. to puss 
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resolution No, 4, dated September 28, 1929 have not been fulfilled and that the 
Lahore prisoners have Iclt impelled in protest to resort to Hunger strike 
in joil. 

8 .—G. 1 . P. Ry. Strike 

This Committee expresses its general agreement vvith the demands of the G. T. 
P. Ry. workers for security of service and abolition of racial discrimination and no 
victimisation. The Committee is of opinion that the'^e demands are reasonable and 
regrets that the attitude of the railway authorities towards them has be(*n such as 
to compel the railway woikers to go on strike. The Committee trusts that a 
Conciliation Board will be appointed to consider the w'orkers’ grievances and thus 
bring about a satisfactory and honourable settlement. 

9 .—Next A. I. C. C. and Working Committee 

Resolved that the next iiiceling of the Wciking Committee be held at 
Sabarraati on March 20th and that of the A. 1. C. C. on March 2Jst. at 
A hmedabad. 


The A. L C. C. At Ahmedabad 


Aceordinglv the All India (Jongnss ronimi(<«‘C met at Ahmedabad on the 
21st. MAIiCli \\t 2 pm. in a sjiecially erected Khaniiana on the (Jnjrath Vidyajiith 
grounds. Among those present w('U‘ J’andit .lawaJinrlal .\<*hni, Mrs, Gandhi, 
Mrs. Sarojiiii Naidn, Snernati Anusuyalnm, ]\Irs. Ambalal, Mrs. Kaniala Devi, 
Mrs. Uma Bai, Mrs. Riikmani Laxuiipathi, Pamlit JMolilal Nehiu, Maulana 
Abulkalam Azad, Bnbu Rajcndra J’rasad. Seth .Tamnalal Baiaj. Messrs. Rajagop.al- 
aehariar, Jvoiida Venkattappava, K. Nagesli Rao. Samhamiu(In, Hanker, Sri 
Prakash, Syed Mahmud, Pnrusliottamdas Tandon, Ahlias Tyehji. Daihar Gojialdas, 
Kirpalani, Karlekar, Sardar Sardul Singh, J)r. Saljapal. Mi Abiil (^iiadii. Dr. Alain, 
Maulana /aflbrali Khan, Messrs Manilal KolliaVi, (Jangadhar Ihio Deshpandc, 
.lairamdas Daulatrani, Seth Govind Dass, I). 1\ Misra, S.atis CJiandia I)a‘5-Gupta, 
K. F. Nariman, Abidali, Hardikar, Punya Shastii, Goiindaehaii XaiMnlia Rao, S. 
Saiitanara, Mandaiiji and others. 

At the outset the PRESIDENT, Pt. .Tawahailal Kelitu nnuh' a siaUnn'iit. He said 
he had received intimation from several imanheis that Ahmedabad being situated in a 
corner it w’ould have been hettiT it ih(‘ meeting wire lielil eDewbere. Jlnt 
they all knew that the meeting was called Ik k'I xvause (JandJuji w.iM'xpc’ctiil to attend. 
He had asked (landhi)! and he had agn'ed but in the circnmsfames as at ]>res(‘nt 
prevailed he did not think it adMsable to iieisuade (landliiji to < ome down to 
Ahmedabad but they had the advantage ot meeting at a plaee so near that they 
could confer with him, if necessary, and thiy also were in the midst, of the war 
atmosphere. 

He had drawn their attention to the disservice certain pajicrs were doing to them. 
He regretted to see under glaring headlines in some jmpers, that Gandhiji was 
appointed a dictator and that so find so was apjiointcd ilielator in such .iiicl such 
province. There w'as no question of aiqKnnting a dictator. 'Hicy Ji‘»d rhoHcii 
Gandhiji as their general and the Working Cominiltei* and the A.1.(7.*C. took the 
fullest responsibility. The M’'orking Committee pa^^ed their resolution about five 
W'eeks ago and steps had lx*en taken by some to put it into action. It the A.T.C.C. 
thought it fit they could ratify that icsolution hut it they disagreed they could say 
SO. Of course those who Jind hnkcii ctTlfun steps went Id not loseiml hu’t certainly 
the A.LC.C. would not he Ju'hl jc^ponsihlr for their a«'n(>ii. 

In conclusion. Pandit Jawaharlal appc.d<*il t»> tin* MMnbeit^ to Ix* iiricf and to 
the point in dealing with the resolntic'is wliuh would khhc la-foie them. He did 
not want to cnroach upon their right but he wanted them jo remember that they 
nad to concentrate their energies on action. 

exptamed tbc Budget for the coming y(‘ar. Ho wel- 

said, soemed to lia\(' been mme the W’Orsc for hiS 


corned Mr. Bambamnrti "who, be 
jail life, (laughter.) 

Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru next congratulated Subhas 


byJJie Government. It was’ announc^' that Jhihullajendia riisaU^hm? 
elected to the Workmg Committee in place of Birdar Vallnbhbhai Patel. ^ 
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THE AHMEDABAD MEETING 

1 . Approval of Mahatma’s plans 

Bahu Sripraha^h iio\'t moved the Working Committee’s main resolution which 
runs as follows ;— 

“This mcetin;> of lli(5 A.I.C.C. a])proves of and endorses the resolution of the 
Workinj^ Conimittee aiithorisini? Mahatma fhindhi to initiate and control Civil 
obedience campaitiii and conijjralnlates him and his companions and also the 
country on the rJtli iiisrant in pursuit of his plan for (;!ivil Disobedience. 

“Tlic (\)muiittce Jiopes that the ^^h()lc country will respond to this action taken 
i)}" (hindhiji so as to biini; tlie campaign for I’lirna Swaraj to speedy and success¬ 
ful issue. 

“The A. T. C. C. hereby authorises the Piovincial (-ougnss Committees subject 
to any directions that the Working C-ommittcc* might i^sue from time to time to 
oigoinise and undoitakc* such Ck\il Disobodioncc as to them may^ seen proj>cr 
and in the manner that may a])]K‘ai to them to be most suitable. The Committee, 
however, hopes that the pio\incc'^, so tar as is possible, will concentrate on a civil 
bleach of salt laws. 

“The Committee trusK that whiD tull pn*j)aration should be earned on inspite 
ol any go\crniiKaital inteiference. Civil Disobedience shall not bo started till 
(Jandhiji has leachi'd Ills destination and has actually committed a breach of the 
salt laivs and given the iioid. In the event, liow«‘\cr, of (bindhiji's earlier arrest 
tlie ])rovinc(s shall have full liberty to start (’nil Disobedience. 

“The A. 1. C. C. congiMt 111 ites Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and >Sj. J. M. Sen-Gupta 
on their arrest and notes wuth satisfaction that their arrests instead of weakening 
have sticngthcnel the national n'solve to reach the goal wuthout any delay. 

“The (’omnuttci' lei-ords its a])prcciation of the example set by the village 
oHicials of Gn/rat uho have resigned from Governnicnt's office in onl'T to join 
till' national compaigii." 

Several points wen' raised on the liis( ri'solution. Moulana Zafferali Khan 
asked whetlu'r the res(>lntion iiermitled disobedience of other laws and such steps 
as piekctliiig of lifinor shops 

A \oic(':—Not ninnnfactiinni:, I hope. 

The President exiilaiiied that fullest powci was gi\eii to each province to do so 
if it, felt it necessary. 

/>. raisi'd* points wlu (her non-violence mentioned in the resolution meant 

as a ]>olicy or as a faith lb- alt>o wanti'd to know wh<‘thcr it was a religious w\ar. 
He raised ilii'se (jui'hljons because Mahatmap wai adlicniig (0 uon-violencc as a faith 
and was calling the pies(‘n( striigele as a lehjiious wai. 

The Presnh'nt explained that after (hindliip’s arrest e\cryone who w’anted to 
join would loin aeeouling to his own faith. It dependcil upon each individual's 
eonecptioii of stinggh*. As f u’ himself In* had no leligion. 

Dr. Abim said that he w'a'^ in flic same iiosifion. 

Moulana Zaflerali Khan suL^gesled that local campaigns like opposing water tax 
in ]\Iul(iin shnuld iielulpi 1 by the Congicss. 

Tile President tlioii.dit thai local grievances could not be made national questions, 
but the local (’ongress (’ommittees should Ix' approved by the leaders of such local 
movement and he was sure lhaf flicy would get all jio.isiblc help. After the closure 
was moved the resoliUioii was juit and earned unanimously. 

2 . Vacancies in Working Committee 

The second lesuluWon Tcconuvumded Vvy the WoiVmg Commhtce law *.— 

“In view of pqssilile vacancies in the Congress Working Committee aTising out oi 
Govt, aetiqii and in the event of uonnal profcduro being rendered difficult, resolved that 
the following iiroccduro he .adopted,—(1) : The Pre^ldcnt may nominate his successor 
and the President for tlie time being shall have powers to fill up all vacancies in the 
Working Committor by hi.s own nominations, (2) The working treasurer shall have 
power to nominate his own successor in case of similar emergency.’’ 

The President explained that this resolution was passed yesterday in his absence 
and it was not to his liking. Still he placed it before them and they could do what 
they thought ht, 

Mr. Jaranalal Bajaj thought that it was necessary to let the President have such 
power even if he did not quite like it. 

Dr, Alam was against the resolution. 
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J’amlit Motilal Nehru stron^ijly supported it. He thoup:ht that it was a Inisiness-Iikc 
resolution and they oup:ht to pass it. He recalled the situation in IT. P. where 
in 1921 the whole i)rovincial committee was arrested. He said that the power under 
the resolution oii^iht to be exercis(>d only in sueh ('inerfioiiey. Ho wanted them 
to have fullest eonfidence in Mahatma Gandhi and the ^Vorki*n^ (^ommiltcc and pass 
the resolution. 

Abhayankar moved an amendment delelinp;—“the procedure beinp: rendered 
ditfieult and substituting!, “tin* proeedurc cannot be f(»llowed.'’ Mr. Abhayankar 
sold he ap;rmi that even the jiresident should be allowed to ehooso his own men 
but every president should be an aeeredited one elected by the A. I. C. G. 

In accoptin" the amendment Pandit .Tawaharlal snul he did not much care 
unetlicr the lesolution uas passed or not. A stronn; president when the necessity 
aiosc was bound to Ijike action, whereas it the ])reRidenl was weak the resolution 
could do him no yood. All that they could do was to censure or punish the 
piesident for exceeding his powers, but in an emergency state they would not be 
there. fLaii;>hter). ^ j 

The amended resolution was passetl. 


3. U. S. Congress Branch Disaffiliated 

Hie Woikinc Committees third resolution ran*— 

fn yiciv of (ho faG. that the American branch ot th*' Indian National (''on^ress 
ua^ consistently lefiised to supply information ahoiil its manner of formation, 
membershij) etc. iiispite of repeated ref|iiests and because it appears to this 
eommiftec on reliable anthoiity that the olbec-lieareis ot Ibe branch carry on iiidilic 
piopaf^inda against the declared ]H)Iicy oi the Congress and directly contrary to 
tnc Congress creed and methods, the Committee disalliliates the American 
Bran eh. 

Pandit .lawaharlal Nehru himsell moved the resolution exiilaining the reason 
for the proposed step. 

Moulana Jaforali and Dr Haidikar opposed llie ri'sohition ])ointing out that 
sucu action mi^ht injure the Indian cause in Ameiica where ih(‘ jieojile seemed to 
loliow’ tJic Jndian movement sympatllctlcall^. Thev icleried to ^('nator Blaine's 
lesolution and said (he activities of the Amriican lu’ancli should jutis'c helpful 
in popnlarisnio the Jnrlian cause. 

Mrs. Saroiuii Naidii supjxnled siymt! lhal llic Gouere-'^' biaiuh lejircsi nK'd the acti- 
yities ot a tew ludiaiib and in their activities and piess pU)i>auanda they were eonse- 
tently nusrein’esontiuii the ideals of the Indian National Goneiess Mort'Oxer a huge 
section ol Indian^ resident in Vmciea was (»])post(! to tin's biancli s actiMtii s. 

i audit .fawahailal in a liulhcr speech again exjdained (be resolution which was 


Lm.Isj.vk ki: Bov< <»ri 


wa' t.iken aeainsl the A. 1 . C. 

their seals had 


The question was asked what discii.lm.irv aitiou 
( . members w’ho did not resign tioiu the (ouneih 

Congress lc.,;h,tois who Ktaim 

lesigncd fiom the A, I. G. G. 

v\ fjiiestion Wliat about Mahni^aji ? 

i!f .uN laJiG'"„l3 iKr Co.iKn.s ilstlf could 

busiiljfss a very short one Uic 

I I "r '‘'.V 111)1.011.0,( TlMynictaf suih a time th.il; 

10 ,m.sa ? n Mu- noN-t moedn- «o.,|,| |„, ,,oi how many of Iheso 

I mi,. oVin'next m, Hino. Ilo did ho|,c th.nt 
the nafionid war?" * * ^ ^ hopod nory one of them Mould pinngc in (he 



Provincial Political Conferences 

The Bengal Provincial Conference 

The JJenf»al rrovincial C'onlcniice oju lud its annual nn the 

APBIL Wlil) at Itajpbalii under ll'c jutsjddieA '*f Mr. l!(i)in IWhaii (lanjiuly. Ihe 
Presidentelect was taken in a proe(‘S‘^ion to the imiidal siH'einlly euclcd ui tJii' 
eompound of the local Hi^'h School, fie ^^as i(e(‘i\(<l at the eal< hy Jhe (i<uejal 
Secretary. After the euRtouiary national son/>, the addi.'sR ot jNIr. Sudaisan Chakravartlii 
the Chairuuin ol the lveeei)ti()u (Vuuniittee A\as Had AftiT A\ehomin^ tlie dele^ati 
and referrin/? to the death of Messrs Akhsay Kumar Maitra and .latindra NatJi 
Das the latter in tlie Lahoie .Tail, he leiemd to the natuial iiehts and aspirations 
of the people ot the eountiy Theie aams a time he said, A\hen I)omiiiiou Status 
Mould have satistieel them. To-day their jj^oal Mas ‘Puma SMaia], and that could 
only he achieved throufrh their omii ixdtions, and not as a eiil lii'in oiheis. 

The (juebtion Mas . Hom’ to attain iheir hiiih-iij;ht ! It Mas one thiUL' to (*uate 
a mo\Lment hy fanning the ilameh of dis(ontent, hul it Mas cjuite a difreicnt Ihin;: 
to eroM’ii that movement Mith suee<*ss. What Mas necessary to-day, above (veijtriri'i 
(‘Ise, M’as a spiiit of saeritiee and sustained endea^oul''. Kmolioii no doubt played a 
jrreat part in diieetin^ then aetivifu*^ toMaids tin* desiied end, hut at the same 
time, It should not be f()rp;otten that the set-back that came in the wake of a mo\C" 
ment M’as often very disiuptivc iii its efleet. 

Non-violent nou-(0-oi)tration, he said Mas not a Mcajion of the Mcak. It ^'lls 
meant only for those Mho, eoii'-eious of the innate lu^tness of their cause, mcic 
prepared to sutler tribulations to biinp, alxait a bloodless revolution in the iireseiit 
state of t.hin<;s. The whole woihl to-daj was h.okin^ e\])C'etaiit at India to see 
the ultimate result of this new wai, ami il India ‘aieeeeded, as slu* wan bound to 
do, she Movdcl only adtl another ehaptei to la i ploiiouh lii'-tory. 

Jt was a l>ilv, tlieiefou', that at tln-i ]umluie, thiK* vwie ‘-i^.'n'- of iniancune 
(piaiTel amongst (he lanks ot Con^re-Mmn. He a])p<ahd to tlum 1o unite foi the 
cause lh(‘y held so deal. The vvlioie iiatnm to-day had ]>lun;j(d into tlie neht 
started by (Jandhiii and il wn" *:iatilvin;i to note ihat lUii^al had not lacked be¬ 
hind. Let them unite and he i i<i>aud to pay the hi^lie-t piiet* tui what they 
wanted. And the muinenl, he deehiiid Iiuh:i was nacly to do so, victory W’as tlieiis 
and, no ])0vvei, however ;^i(at on eaith. Mould sueeeid m eluekinji the pu)p;iess ot 
llieir onward luanh. (.’oneludinp he called upon the delc’fzates assianblid to chalk 
out a united pnyu.ramine tt) bung their movenu ut to a ''iieeesstul l^sue. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. (fanguli icceivecl an ovation when he io‘-e to deliver lii^ addicts In tin* 
course of his siieeeh he said •— 

“The very exisjeiiee of a d(t>eiideut nation m thieatiiud at the ])iiMnl dav*. 
Ihere is no disputing the fact. \Ve loo as an cimlaved nation aie at the ind ol onr 
telhei. Nothing but lieedoni now star.ds between us and total ixleimin.ilion as a 

nation. The dav has come wlien men, women and ehildun will h.ive no othei 

nlternativH! hut to jnin this tight for frenlom." 

He added “Why did England join the Woild War ’ ^\’a‘' it not becan^'C the 

trtiedorn of every nation was threatened The late i.oid Ikdloni, foimei ])ieniiei of 
England during tlu* war deelaied at a dinner: “A iii^is had been natlieo when 
the whole civilization must rise up and voice it^ ajipeal lor the plc'^elvatl(>n of 
human liheity. Euless all who love human libcitj unite we shall he destroyed 

])iecemeal. ' Human libeity iii India too lias leaHicd tliis ciisi-- Will tin* c()nntiy- 
men of Lord Balfour exeit themselves to help India in h(i disliess ! We nquest 
every ciyili/cd nation to stand by Judi:i in her i)nbcnt life and d(alh stiuggle. Tf 
they fail, can wo not ie])eat the warning ol I..oid Balfour ut lluir dcstiuelion 
luecenical ? What does England say ? AVj/I shf* come ? 

She can not. She shall not, said Mi. Ganguly. Jt is not to her infcnsts, 

political ns well as oconornie. India alone would have to liudge the long trek. 
India unaided will have to assert her freedom, her veiy right to self-cletciniination. 
She alone will have to solve all her probJeins. 
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Mr. Onn^uly referred to the ills India was subject to and held that political and 
economie slavery was alone responsible for the present slate of affairs obtaining in 
the counliy. A foreign adininistratJon snperiin|>osed on this country was robbing 
India of her innate characteristics and haJ a dehumanising influence on the people. 
Jhe Hindus and Moslems who are living side by side Ihese long years in perfect 
T>eaeo and eoneord luuv oeeasionally ranginl themselves in hostile camjih imich to 
fhe detriment of the common cause uhicli tliey ought, to have promoted. 

Mr (Janguly took paiiw lo refute the oft-repeated arguments regarding India's 
inability lo defend Iieiself in case tlie llrilish withdrew their army and their navy 
uhieh nou kojit India hiih' Irom outside attaeks. H(‘ held that if India eoiild wrest 
her fK'edom fiom the hands of the lirilish she eonld well guard her 
heartli and home trom tlie eliitehes (d' tho-.e who east a longing look on her 
siiores. 

It had lioen told abioad that India ua-^ not a nation- Numerous castes, creeds, 
the diversity ot the ])eople inhalnting the place, all these stood in the way of united 
aetion. It uas the Ih'itish inle aloiU‘ th.it lioiind her st'jiarati' entities and separate 
interests in a unity that spelt tor progiess. Hut was AivK'iiea a nation ? Was 
Ivu.ssia a nation ? askod tlie spealoT. The\ wore not. And it did not stand in 
their wa> to evolve a eou'-titution woithy ot any civilised nation in the world. 
India too with all lier div(‘rsili(‘s would have to evolve a eonstitution suited to her 
needs This was lier inalu'nahle right and lo assert this right sh(‘ must coneentrale 
all hei efforts to nrhieve hei fieedom, 

iMr. (binghlv llieii^ lefeiK'd to ]\Iabatma (landhi s non-\iolent canijiaign against, the 
pall Act. and oilier E.\{ iso l^aw'S and urged the people to loin the campaign in their 
liuiidieds to In mg ii to a siiccesslul issue. Iloyeott ol British goods, he held, was 
also another weajion in the hands of the jieojde which they could wield suecessfully 
liadi' aiid industi} was the life blood ot the Diitish and it Indians could paralyse 
It hei(‘ th(‘v eoiibl rest assuied ol their success. 

CoiK hiding, IMr. (languly urg<‘d the audiema* to lake u]> eoustnictivc woik so 
thai in tune of need they couhl establifeh parallel organisations like ])Ost offices, eo- 
ojKiatue sofi(‘li('S etc. ffc ureed also the necessity of ioirnation and maintenance 
oi a national miliiia as well a'* ))easants' and laboureis unions. The last but not 
the least was the renio\a! ot iintonehabilily which was a blot on the fair mime ol 
(lie nation. 

Second Day Arrests *en galore’ 

On tlie s( cond da\ tliv ^1///// ui the moi iimg, iIk'P ie.^eh nl'N ot loiii ilitloK'ni 

I onleuaice^ at tlim linu' in s(>‘.ion at Bajhbahi wiae aiiested undiT Section Ibl of 
Inc V iiimnal Proecduie t’odc which ])roMdes that a ]»ohee ollicer "knowing of any 
design to commit a cogni/ablc oirence may ariest without a warrant the person 
designing . * * 

Jhe arrested per.'^ons weie P.abu Bepiiv liehau (Janguly President of the 
J»eng;il L rovineial Conteienee , B.dm Pialul i’handra (inngiily, President ol 
jne ionth (’onferenei', Balm B.inkim (’haiidia ^Mukheiji Ihesident of the ^'oun<' 
(omrades Le,ague and Balm "i'l.iilokvn t’hakiavarfi I’lesidiaif of the WorkoiV 
ponlerenee. Jkibn Ik pin Behari (languly ieft a ine'>sage, asking hiS eoiUJli\men not to 
tag behind when the light lui fieedom had b<*gun. He was taken in iinu'essiori 
amidst cries oi ‘Ilande Malaiam”. The four aiiested men were jilaeed before 
tJie ► ‘^dar Sub-Hivisional Otlieei who ^Mfered to lelease them on a bail ot Rs. 500 
each. however, refused to be enlarged on bail. Before being taken into 

custody Labn Bepin Rehaii (langnly nominated Mr. Laid Mohan Das to picside 
over the Cbnhrenee. 

Wlien the (biilerenei- met Mr. Das ajipealec! to the house lo shelve discussions on 
controvcisial issues in view of the aiiest of the pr(*bid(‘n(. Thereafter the cou- 
ferenee passed resolutions. The loliowmg is fhe English translation of the 
resolutions passed. 

Text of Resolution* 


.1 A’ .<^o"^dreme eongratiilatos Srejiit 15ei»m Rehari Cbuiguly, the President 

olthe Irovmeial Conference, Sj, Protul Chandra Hangiily, the PiLident of the 
All-Rengal ^ outh Conference, Hj. Bankim Chandra Mukherjee, the President of 

and 8j. Troilokyanath Chakravarty, the President¬ 
elect ot the Workers Conference who were arrestexi this morning by an alien Govern- 
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racnt while the different Conferences have been still in session and the Conferonec 
regards thoir iticarccrntion as the due reward for thoii service towards the cause 
of Independence. 

(b) This Conference also jmys its^ homage to Sj. Siircudra Mohan (those, 
Kiron Chandra Miikherjee, Monindra Kurnar Cho^^dhiiry and other sincere and 
sellless Congress-work(‘is of Bengal, the news of nhoso arrest i cached us this 
morning. 

2. (a) This conference feels pride at the Dadhichi-like great self-immolation ot 
late Jatindra Nath Das, the best son of Bengal, ^^ho sacrificed himself for the 
independence of India and specially as a iirotest against the sovcie oppression that 
is being meted out to the workiTS in jail. The Conterenei' fiirtlnu* pays its homagi* 
to the unique ideal set by him. 

(b) This Conference also feels pridi‘ at the great immolation of the patriot 
\'ikshii Fungi Bejoya and pays its homage to the ideal set by him. 

3. The Conlerencc expresses its sense of great sorrow at the demise during the 

last year of the following workers and patiiots and tender its dr^'p sympathy ^\i(h 
the bereaved families ;—1. Late B. K Chakravarty, Caleiitla : Jaite Bejoy 

Kumar Jloy, Jessore; 3. Monindra Chandra Sanyal, Bogra : 4. J^ate rrosanna 
Kumar Sen, Chittagong : 5. Late A. K. Moitra, Ra|shnlii ; 0, Late Sukhendu 

Bikash Dutt, Chittagong , 7. llaiesnddin Sarker. Bogra ; 8. 1-iate Bhiiiiendra Chandra 
Roy. Mymeningh : U. i^ate Mnran Mohan Sen, BeilMinpore (Bengal) , ](). J^aU* 
Kali Mohan Karanjai, Ilangpur ; JJ. Ijato Bis\\analh Clialt<‘rj(‘e, Biilihum : 12. 
J^ate Maharajah Monindra Chandra Nandi, CoS'.imba/ai ; 1 >. Moninvi Liakat 

iJiissain Khan. 

4. This Confluence jiroclaini that full Indi pendisice is the aim of India. 

5. (at 4'his Confercnci' pajs its homage to those workers in the cause of the 
country who had either suflcred or Jiave been sullcrmg incarciT.ifion and opj)rc«sioii 
as a result of the policy of repression inaugurated over the A\hole country by the 
Bureaucracy and further welcomes the sense of bravisy, sclLsacritice and patriotism 
that the above iioliey has aroused among the jicople. 

(b) This Conlereiiee pajs it liomage to Sjs. Siibhas Cliaudra Bose ,1. M. Sen 
(lupta, and leaders and workers in the proMnee wiio liave embraced impiisonment 
lor the Independence of the eountiy. 

(e) Tins Conference jmys its homage to I’andit .lawaharlal Nehru, the J'residint. 
of the Congress and Sj. Jamnalal Bajaj, \'allahlibhai I'alel. the members of the 
Working Coininittee, and other leaders on their ineaieertion. 

6 . This Conference calls njxni all iieojile to join ihi' Satjagraha and Non-viob'uce 
Civil l)isubedienee mo\einent stalled in Bengal by the Bengal Rrovineial Congress 
Committee m accordance with the diieetion ot the A. !. C. C. and iii the shape ol 
briMking the salt laws, and thus to make it :i success. 

7. (a) This Conference earnestly calls uiion the people to bojeolt all iorcign 
cloths and specially the British goods for the lull Independence ot India and 
also requests all to take steps to remove fully from the land the c\il ol drinking. 

(h) With a view’ to cany into elleet the above resolution this Conferenec resol¬ 
ves that where local circumstances permit, steps be taken to iiieket-shops dealing 
in foreign cloths, British goods and liquors. 

8 . This Conference welcomes the new awakening and sjnrit of organization that 
have now been found among (a) the youths and students (b) luboureis and the 
women in the land and requests them all to work in eo-operatioii with the Congress 
as necessary and further congratulates the \ouths, students, labour and 
ladies who have becu suffering imprisonment in their resjieetuo cause. 

9. This Conference requests the B. P. C. (\ to observe the “Salanga hat Day” 
oil the 27th January of every year tlu'oughout the province iii memory ot the heroes 
who sacriticed their lives as a result ot shooting by the jioliec on the 27th .lauuary 
1922 at I8alangahat Sirajganj during the last Noii-eo-operation and Khilafat 
movement. 


The U. P. Provincial Conference 

Presiding over the Ignited Provinci'S Provincial Political ("onferenec held at 
Cawnporc on the APRIL 1929, Mr. Sunder Izil said that before 1857 the English 
Administrators in Bengal and elsewhere were merely in the position of servants of the 
Emperors of.Delhi. The British Governor-General subscribed liiinself in document as 
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‘J*hi(U)i-i-lChas’ ^special servant) of the Delhi Emperor. Unfortunately, they usurped 
1h(* throne Avheii they found their acknowleds^'d Iie^z:e-lor(I was too weak to defend 
hnnself. The sj)eaker eoiitended that the Eniijlish c )uld not occupy India on their 
r^^ht ot eoiupu'st. Not only had they no ri^ht originally to he‘ rulers of India 
hnl also their rule in India had proved very disastrous to the governed. What 
Mi Suiuh'r Lai ilieaded most was not, however, Western domination but Westernism 
as it liad 1<h 1 to India’s ])n“^ent moral and cult oral degeneration and degradation. 

Rc'ferring to the failure ol the Indian Mutiny in 1857, he said that the only 
consolation that tlu'V eoiild get from it A\as that it bronglit about llio end of the 
Miling d> nasties in India anti jilaeed the future political power in the liands of the 
Indian iK'ojile. 

Ih'ocei'ding, he traced the origin and history of the Indian National Congress 
which WHS c(»nceived by Mr. Hume and Lord Dntrerin as a safety valve against 
enlightened Indians (Irifting towaids revolution. They were now engaged in the 
tinal stiiiggl(‘ for India's emaneinntion. The speaker ch'pieeated eoinmunal activities 
like Shuddhi and Sangathan and Tabligh and Tan/im in most scathing terms and 
ilevciibe<l tliem :is ad\anced sAm]>toms ol a diseased st.ate of society. He made a 
lerv<*nt appeal for non-violence'. lie cited ln\ own ]>ersonal e.vpern'nec to illnstrat(‘ 
lliat Moleiice was a futil(' wi'apon under the pre--‘ent ciicimistanees to win Swaiaj for 
India (’onchnlmg lu' exhoitcd th(‘ audience to tollow Mahatma tJandhi in tlie prcsiMil 
sli‘ngj.Me w hoIc-hcart( dl\ and with a smglenc.‘'S ol purpos(\ 

Resolutionc—1. Condolence. 

Afna tlie jircsidi'iitial a(l(li(“‘.s tlie eonlerrnce ]>assid resolnlions condoling the 
tl<'alli-> ol -Manlana Ma/haiul Jlaq 1‘andit Shiamji Kiishna X'.iima and J*andi( 
fioKaiaii \atli Mi^ia and CNimssing sympathy with the bereavctl lamilies. 

'J'ln‘ eontenaici' legarded the maityrdoiii ol ShriMit .latmdra Natli Das and 
Piiongi \'ija\a as ideals ot non-violenct‘* and expressed the Iiopc that the i)eoj)le ol 
proYinVcs would take U^ssons ol lortilude and patiiotisin irom their example. 

Ihe proceedings ot the ('onlercnee on the next day, the 22nd. d/n//, concluded lale 
alter midnight, amidst scenes ot great enthusiasm. Piomiiient peisonsonihe dais w’<*re 
Pandit and Mrs. 5Iotilal Nehtu, Mis. .lawahailal Nehru, I’andit Madan DIolian 
M.ilaviya, 3Iaiilana and lJ<‘gnm Ilasrat jMohani, {^hrijut Aijunlal Sethi, iiabii 
J’nrsliotlamdas Tandon, l*andit (lovind Ikdlabli Pant, J’andit Krishna Kant 
IMalavna, Mr. (lopi Nalh Singh, l*andil (laiieshsliankar \hdyarlhi. Dr. MnrariJal ami 
Lair Pyarelal Agarwal 'J'hc jnoeeedings eommeneed at 1 p m witli ‘diandiMnataiam ' 
smig, 

2. Complete Independence Welcomed 

The Conferenee ])ass(d a lesolntion, moved by Pandit (ioviiid Palhibh Pant 
wehoming the declaration ol complete iiKleiM'ndeiice by the Ijahore CYmgress ami 
asking till' local eomniiltee to tight iesolnti*l\ according to Mahatma (huidhi's 
nistnietions till sueee''S aahs eomjiletely reahsid. It furthei reminded thi' people that 
the Oovcriinieiirs repression would ha\ e to be answered by an equal amount of non¬ 
violence, integrity and fortitude. 

Pandit Motilal NeJna, who suppoited the motion, was lustily cheered as he rose 
to spi'ak. He said that J’andit Jawaharlal Nehru would have been the proper person to 
sjieak there, but under loreign inle many an unnatural thing was possible and his 
(Pandit Motilal'sl presence there was one siuli. Ordinarily the son would sueeeod 
the fatlu'r, as had been the case in the matter of the Congress Presidentship. Rut 
(his Oovermnent liad forced the father to succeed the son, altliough it was an utterly 
uneominoii and unnatural thing. They ought to be prepared to take the place of 
even their grandsons. He did not care that Pandit Jawahailal was not there, for 
the great awakening in the country in response to his arrest was ample compensa¬ 
tion to him. He would hope that it Pandit Jawahailal served liis full term in jail, 
he would come out when Sw’araj had been »»r very nearly attained. 

Tliey ought to understand the full significance of the bicakiiig of the Salt Law’s, 
d’his was the forerunner of a full battle of ywaraj. They meant to undo Govcrii- 
inent, which enacted siieli unjust laws. They wanted to demonstrate to the Govern¬ 
ment that they w’ere much more powerful and determined than the Government 
was. Congressmen would now’ sec that even a tola of Government salt was not 
purehased in the market. 

The sulleriiigs undergone by brave Satyagrahis were remarkable, declared Pandit 
MotilaJ. They did not open their lists. Even if they wore beaten 
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or nailed they would not allow the police to get even a crystal of their salt. This 
fight would not be confined to the brealcing of the salt law alone. Dozens ^ of 
laws might be selected for open defiance till Government was rendered utterly im¬ 
possible. The (Tovernnicnt would yield when their pockets were effectively assailed. 
The people would also resort to picketting of foreign cloth and liquor shops. He 
was glad that cloth merchants ot several cities had decided to help them. He 
needed such desperadoes in this fight who would regard it as the final battle of their life 
and were prepared to sacrifice anything howsoever great. 

Congressmen had decided, Paudit Motilal declared, to boycott the Round Table 
Conference but his Liberal friends were concent rating their hopes upon it although 
it was doubtful if it A\ould be held. Yet the Liberals were prepared to sacrifice 
their all lor it. lleggars could not be chooseis. Those who were going to beg for 
soinetliing, deserved nothing. The speeches of Earl Russel and Lord irwin showed 
that there w'as a great distance between the aiiiiouncerncnt and the realisation of 
Dominion Status, and yet the Libeials would not be disillusioned. They said that 
the Congress did not represent the nation. He said beggars did not represent 
anybody. The resolution was passed rictu con and the conference terminated. 

The C. P. Political Conference 

liOiid cheers ami cries of ‘ Long live Revolution'’ and many enthusiastic scenes 
marked the opening ot the third session of the C. P. Hiudusthani Political Conference 
held as Raipur on the l.'jih Apt tl J()A(K I*andtt liartshanLcr Shuhla. Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, in ^^clcouuIig the delegates and others, deehirea that the arrest 
of their l*resident-(‘leet, J’amiit Jawaharlal Nehru, while he was on his way to 
Raipur, had suddenly traubloriucd the j)olitieal eonlereiiee” and he hoped that their 
deliberations would accordingly In: characterised by coolness and fairness. 
Proceeding, Pandit llavishaiikcr made a survey of the recent political develop¬ 
ments in the couulry and said that lUhpite of their having flouted the salt laws at 
many places in the province, the Govciiimcnt dared not arrest them and therefore 
they should exploic other means of forcing the hands of the Government to take 
charge ot them. 

The Presidential Address 

jSrf/i (tcwind Do'i who, on rising to speak received an ovation, said that they 
had assembled there with nii.xcd feelings of pain and pride. They were disappointed 
in their much-looked loi expectation to see Paiidit .Tawaharlal in their midst that 
day while tlicy coFisidcicd it to be their great fortune that the arrest was made 

while Pandit .lawahail.il was eiitiaiiiiiig lor Raipur. The arrest was therefore a 

direct challenge to the provmcc and he was conlidcnt that fitting reply would be 
given. The war had been declared and as Prchidcnt of the “War Couiieir’ he was 
there to give his commaiKl, 11 is onl\ command was that il should be the duty of 

every one in the province to light to" the finish c\en at the cost of his life. Seth 

Govind Das further said that ever sinee the country lost independence attempts were 
made to regam it and tJie jircseiit awakening w'as due to a series of national 

movements started in the past to this end. It was, theiefore. a mistake to 
suppose that the energy and time spent on national movements in the past 

W'as a waste. The present movement of ttatyagraha began where the 
iioii-co-operation movement of 19J1 ended. No arrest had so far been made in 
this province. This did not mean that they would not go any farther. If the 

Government did not arrest them for breaking salt law*’, they would soon 
find out other ways of compelling the Government to do so. 

RE^oL^Tlo^'S Passed 

After the presidential address, five resolutions were moved and carried. The 
first congratulated Pandit Jawaharlal on his arrest while coming to Raipur and 

accepting Government challenge. The second congratulated other national leaders 
on the arrest and conviction. The thiid while praising Raipur and 13etul District 
Councils for exemplary activities ot national service, congratulated them on the 
Government w'rath thus invited. The fourth related to the establishment of a 
memorial to Rani Durgawathi w’ho fought and died for the freedom of the province 
and the fifth suggested a change in the iiuine of the province to Maha Koshala. 

The Conference dispersed late at night. 
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the Moslem Conferences 

The All India Moslem Conference 

The following resolutions were passed at the meeting of the Executive Board of 
the All-India Muslim Conference held at Lahore on .'Wth. and Deceuibery 1929. 

(1) The Executive Board of the All-lndia Muslim Conference representing the 
Indian Mussalmans, expresses its deep abhorrence ou the dastardly bomb outrage 
committed on the Viceregal tram at Delhi on the 2;^rd December and tenders to 
their Excellencies Lord and Lady Irwin the smeere congratulations of the Muslim 
community on the providential escape of their Excellencies and their party. 

(2) The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conlerence greatly appreciate 
the efforts of the South African Mussulmans who had orgumscil a Conference of 
the South African Mussalmans at I^orance Marquis in Novcmlier last and is glad 
to affiliate it to the All-lndia Muslim Conference as desired by tlii'ni. 

(3) The Executive Board of the All-iiidia Muslim Conference approves the 
decision of the Working Committee that a special session of the All-India Muslim 
Conference be held at such a central place as the Working Committee may consider 
suitable immediately after the publication of tlnj Simon Commission Kcjiort in order 
to give adequate cxiiression .to the vicw.s of the liuluin Mussalmans regarding the 
scheme of Constitutiouai Keforms which may be acceptable to the jMussalmans of 
India. 

(4) The Executive Board of the All-lndia Muslim Oonleivuce welcomes the 
announcement made by 11 is Excellency the Viceroy regarding the holding of a 
Bound Table Conference in London between tlie representatives of Ills Majesty’s 
Government, British India, and the Indian f^taU's. A large section of the Mussal¬ 
mans had regretfully come to the conclusion that the British Nation did not desire 
freedom of India, and a<*tion on the princijile that full liosjionsible Government 
should be achieved, if pos.sible with the British connection and if lU'ccssary \Mthoiit 
it and having full confidence in the cause which the Mo'^lems ot India represi'iit, 
advises the Mussalmans not to close the door ot negotiation and to accept the 
invitation to the proposed Bound Table Ooiifcrence. The Board trusts that the 
British Government are not unaware of the fact that no constitution will be 
acceptable to the Mussalmans until and unless adeipi.iti' safeguards are provided 
for their rights, interests as hud down in the rcsoluiion unanimously adopted at 
the All-India Muslim Conference held at I>clhi under the jiresidoiicy of Jlis 
Highness the Aga Kfian. 

(5) The Executive Board of the All-lndia Muslim Conference places 
on record its emphatic condemuulion ot the system ot electorates ana the 
Bcheme of representation for the various cominunilies in the provincial Legislative 
Councils and the Central Legislatures a-. j)r()i>osed by the majority of 
the Indian Cciiiral tyommittee. The Board reg.irds that scheme ns in the highest 
degree detrimental to the best interests of liidi.i, alisolutely uajiisi to the Indian 
Mussalmans and as prejudicial to the smooth Morkmg of the Legislative machinery 
ill the country. 

(0) The Executive Board of the All-lndia Muslim C^oiifererieo is amazed 
that while recognising the fitness of the North West Frontier Provinces for the 
introduction of a Beformed Legislative and Admiiusirative Bystem, the majority of 
the Indian Central Committee have recommended the * introduetioii only of the 
“Minto-Morley'’ Beforms in that Province. 

(7) The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference views with grave 
concern the attitude of the British Government with reference to the due representa¬ 
tion and protection of the Indian Musi-aliiians in the forthcoming constitu¬ 
tional Beforms, and in conseitucnce advises the Mussalmans to concentrate on 
constructive work, and to rely exclusively on their own organised efforts to secure 
for themselves their legitimate position in the constitutional and administrative 
machinery of a self-governing India. 
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to His Majesty Ghazi Mohammad Nadir Shah for having re-established a strong 
Central Government in Afghanistan. 


The All India Muslim League 

Condemnation ot the Nair report and appreciation of U. E. the V'iceroy’a 
announcement, marked tlic decibions of an important meeting of the Council of the 
All-India Moslem League held at New Delhi on the !Hh. Fchruarif WSO with Mr. M. 
A Jinnah in the chair. This was the first Council meeting after last year’s break-up 
of the League’s session in Delhi amidst rowdy semes. 

The following membeis of the (Council attended (he meeting : Sir Abdul Qayum, 
Moulvi Mahomed Yakub, Mr. Abdul Matin Ohow’dhury, Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan. 
Mr. Mahomed Rafifine, ]Mr. Abdul C^uadir SadicpuC Mr. Tofail Ahmed, Mr. Abdul 
Haq, Sir Zulfikar Ah Khan, Nawab Sliujat Ali and Mr. S. M. Abdulla. 

The Council after two hours’ iliscussion, adopted the following resolutions : 

1. Viceroy’* Announcement 

The (’ouiicil IS of opinion that the aiinonnecment of H. E. the Viceroy, on 
behalf of His Majesty's (Toveriiment, clearly defining the purpose and policy of the 
Government, regarding the attainment of Dominion Status for India is most timely, 
and consider that the rovisiMl jiroeediire of inviting representatives of India and 
Indian I’rinees to meet flis M!ii<*sty’s (lovoniment with a view to finding a solution 
of the future (Toveinmcnt of India is satisfactory. 

“The Council hopes that in choosing representatives of British India, His 
Majesty's Government and H, E. the Vicoioy will not fail to invite Moslem represent¬ 
atives who will eonstitule an adeiiuutc ieprt‘sentation in character and number, and 
will not give any preponderalc reprcsent.ilion to any particular organisation. 

“The Conned further urges that it is of the utmost importanec that the proposed 
conference should be called as early as possible and that the date should do fixed 
and announced without delay. ” 

2. Nair Committee Condemned 

“The Council is emphati(.ally of opinion that the recommendations of the 
Central Committee are not acee])table and is constrained to condemn the report as 
ilelrimeiital to the general interests of the <onntry, paitieiilarly inasmuch as it does 
not safeguard the iiglith and inteicsts of Mus‘>alin;ms in the proposed constitution. 

“The Council is furlhi'r of opinion that the Moslems of India will not be satisfied 
with or aecejit any eon^^titution which does not put the Frontier province on the 
same footing as the othei provinces of India." 

3 Delhi Bomb Outrage Condemned 

“The Council exju’esses its condemnation of the outrageous attempt on H. E. the 
Viceroy's special train on l^ecember 23rd, and is thankful for the providential escape 
of their Excellencies and party.”’ 

The Council also locordcd its condolences on the deaths of Mr. Aftab Ahmed 
Khan and Moulvi Mazhar-ul-Hiiq. 


The Muslim All Parties Conference 

An interesting discussion took pl.ice at a meeting of the Executive Board of the 
All-India Muslim All Parties’ Conference held at New Delhi on the 18th. March 1^30. 
Montana Mahomed Ali was in the chair. The attitude of the All-India Muslim 
Conference tow^ards the All-Parties’ Conference convened by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
W’as discussed at some length, but it was eventually decided not to give any 
mandate on the subject, on the distinct understanding that the members on the 
Committee of the All-J^irties’ Conference w'cre there only in their individual capacity 
and that if an understanding between the Hindus and Miissalmans was arrived at 
it would be placed before the All-India Muslim Conference for its approval and 
consent. 

The second resolution, which was moved by Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon ran 
as follows :— 

“The Executive Board of the All-Iiidia Muslim Conference welcome the reunion 
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bronchi about by the orpjanisers, and requests the League to join the All-India 
Muslim Conference.” 

Discussion on this resolution centred round the question whether the Shati 
League was merged into the Jinnah League or vice versa. If the case was the latter 
then this resolution was considered by some to be unnecessary in view' of the fact 
that the Shaft League had already joined the Conference. If it was the former it 
was considered that they should not make such a rc(|uest to the League in view of 
its past attitude. It was eventually decided that those members of the Executive 
Board who were members of the League should ])rcss this point at the next Council 
meeting of the League. 

The next resolution w'as regarding the attitude of the Muslims towards the 
Civil Disobedience movement. It was felt that Mussalmans could not take part 
in this civil disobedience movement as if w'aa not really a movement for indepen¬ 
dence, but a movement calculated to ‘frighten” the (h>vernment into accepting 
Dominion Status with the communal settlement embodied in the Nehru Report. But 
it w'as felt by some members that they should not support, the (Toveriiiuent if the 
latter adopted a policy of repression (From The Hintlu, Madras). 

The U. P. Muslim Conference 

The following arii (‘xfraefs from the presidential adtircss delivered by Raja Sved 
Ahmad Ali Khan Alvi, Raja of 8alemi>ur, at the first seshion of the V. P. Muslim 
Conference held at Mu/allarnagar on Aptil 1.9, 20 ami PI .— 

VjCEROY 8 AXJvOrNCKMKN I 

His Excelloiicy the Viceroy's announcement regarding Doimnion Status and the 
Round Table Conference has been acclaimed by all T>ractically-mind<‘d politicians 
as a piece of wise and far-sighted statesmanship. The dclinition of India s goal has 
gone a great way in clarifying the political situation, and to my mincT should 
Dominion Status be granted at no distant date, a large number of Hindus will 
feel satisfted and if the Muslim dem inds are embodied in the fulure constitution it 
Avill fully satisfy the Muslims of India as well. The decision of IIi^ Majo 
Government to eoiiveiie a Round Table Ooiifeience has lu‘en gcner.illy welcomed. 
As far as the Muslims arc concerned, they are ubno-.f unaiiimoii-. on giving it a 
fair trial, as it oftbrs a very good opportunity to Indians of ev'M’y shade of opinion, 
not excluding even those who are in favoui of comjilete indepcinleiiee, to phv-e 
their demans before and discuss them freely with the represent at ivt's of the British 
Government. I hope that the Goveniiiient will derive the fullest advantage from 
the present ojiportunity by not only taking note of the view’s ot our extremist 
section but also by conceding to ns our irreducible demands which ure, we submit, 
reasonable and moderate. The All-India Mu-ilim Conference is the most important 
body that can rightly claim to have behind it the sanction of the entire Muslim 
community and I venture to appeal lo the Government that, w’hcii making a 
selection of representative Indians lor the Round Table Conierencc. this body should 
bo asked to send a panel of its nominees to His Excellency the Viceroy for making 
final choice. It is only in the hands of our accredited rejn’oseiiiatives that wc can 
safely entrust our cause to be represented before the Roimd Table Conteience. 

Patro Commitii:i. 

Ill order to derive the fullest benefit from the projiosi'd Round Tabic Conforeiice 
and with a view to avoid anv friction on the (Umimunal Problem it is the supreme 
need of the moment to settle the question amongst ourselves before our representa¬ 
tives sail for England. The initiative taken by Sii Tej Bahadur Sapru, therefore, 
ill this matter deserves our thanks, and we have done the right thing m co-operating 
with the Liberals in their commendable efi’orts. 

Sei*a rate Ekectorji tes 

Out of the 13 demands embodied in the resolution of the All-India Muslim 
Conference, the one for the present system of separate electorates deserves special 
emphasis. To ray mind it forms the jiivot of the whole structure of Indian constitu¬ 
tion in so far as the protection of Muslim rights arc concerned. We firmly believe 
that in the existing conditions when communal feelings are so dreadfully rampant, 
separate electorates are absolutely indispensable. The system of reservation of seats 
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as BUj^gested by some men—can only serve the purposes of those Muslims who uiay 
want the benefit themselves by carrying out the behests of the majority community 
and remaining subservirnt to its wishes ; but if it becomes known that a Muslim 
candidate would act independently and would honestly try, among other things, to 
look after the interest of his community : he would at once forfeit the confidence 
and good-will of Hindu voters and would have no chance of election, because in 
joint electorates and with reservation of seals Hindu electors would always be in a 
majority in most of the provinces of India. 


The Bengal Muslim Political Conference 

The Bengal Mu-^liiii Political Contorcncc held at ('hittagong passed the following 
resolution on the 21st April and finished its jiroccedings before 9 p. ni. owing tc the 
curfew’ order issued in connection with the sensational activities at Chittagong at that 
time. Mr. Ashrafuddin Ahmed presided and over 5fK) people inclnding many Ulemas 
and educationists, wt're present. The following resolutions were passed unanimously:— 

(а) This Political Conference identifies itself entirely and whole-heartedly with the 
national goal of complete Independence for India, the common Motherland of all 
sister communities. 

(2) That this conference urges the Muslim community to co-operate in cverv legiti¬ 
mate w’ay possible for the attainment of Sw^araj :iiid democratic ficedom wnich is 
liilly in accord with Islamic traditions and Qoranic injunctions. 

(3) That this conference calls upon the entire Muslim community to become members 
of the Indian National Congress and to establish their inahenahle claim to comjilcte 
political, economic and social emancipation and development b}' taking the fullest 
share in all national activities and service, and in the fight for luitional constitutional 
freedom. 

(4) That Muslims should makeeoual sacrifice with all sistei communities and take an 
honourable i^art in the civil ilisobeclicnce movement. , and as a first step, should join 
the satyagrahis in breaking the morally indefensible salt monoply by the British 
(rovernment in India, and should actually and without eoneealinent make salt 
wherever God’s sea water or saline earth make it possible to do so. 

(5) That tliis Conference consider^ it politic and di'sirahle to continue some"beparato 
Muslim organisation, just as all other eommuiiiti(*s are doing purely for the sake of 
social reform, and educational, economic and incidental political work affecting only 
Muslims, while w’orking for the main political emancipation and self-development of 
the nation through the National Congress organisation. 

(б) That this conference condemns the Government’s policy of brutal and inhuman 
assaulting, beating and belabouring of the non-violent ^Satyagrahis with lathis and 
other weapons, and expresses its indignation in Government not allowing the 
natiousl ambulance corps to nurse and serve the wounded satygrahi in several 
places and congratulates the satyagrahi soldiers for their courage, patience and 
suffering against the greatest provocations given by the officials. 


The B, & O. All-Party Muslim Conference! 

Sir Abdur Rahim jircsiding over the Behar and Orissa All Party Muslim 
Conference held at Patna on the 2Stk April 19.7f>, m course of his speech said.— 
*'Thc main pillars on which the whole structure cf the Simon Recommendations 
is supported are the problems relating to North West Frontier Province, the Indian 
States and the Hindu-Mushm rivalries and dis,scnsions. Foreign aggression is a 
contingency for which every country is bound to make adequate provisiou. But 
we do not admit the proposition that an Indian Army efficient for all purposes of 
defence and for keeping internal peace, cannot be raised within a given period of time. 
Wcall recognise that the problem is not without its difficulties. But I am sure that if 
the Government only took up the task in earnest they would soon be overcome. 
Why should not military colleges for imparting training in all arms be established 
in India ? India will not grudge the cost. The Indian Frontier on the North 
West must always remain liable to tribal raids. The history of India does not 
show that these tribes were a serious menace to the peace of the country before 
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the British took possession of the I’nnjab and Peshawar. _ When so many com* 
niissions iirc api)ointod every day, 'why not another commission to investipjate the 
possii)i]ities of securing some permanent and eflcctive understanding with these 
tribes ? Is it fair to the country or inevitable that it must be always dependent on 
llritain for purposes of defence ? 

“The Commissioners ])ro])oso that the British Parliament is to continue to be 
resj)onsiblc for India’s good government and the Secretary of Htate who, as we 
all know, is the successor of the President of the Board of Control of the East 
India (\)mpany, must remain as the controlling and directing agent laying down 
the policy lor the governance of the country to he executed by the Governor- 
General ami the Governors This means that the Indian Government is to remain 
a subordinate government responsible to the British Parliament and in no sense 
V(‘sponsible to the people of India. 

‘The C'oniraissioners hold that the meinhers of the Assembly to be hereafter called 
the T>,(Ieral Assi'inbly should be directly elected by the jM'ople because “Delhi is far 
off" and it IS impo'^sible for the eoii^titnency to keep watch over the activities of their 
representatives. Are we then to siipj)ose that White Hall is nearer? This proposal 
IS made by the CommissiomTs though in the same breath they admit that the 
Assembly lias achieved a credit .able rccoid of woik. This ih a serious retrogade 
step. One could have uiidcrstoful a proposal that one of the two lioiiscs should be 
a house of rcjircsent.itives to be elected, .as the Assenihly now is. by means of direct 
election by tlie p<‘o|)le, and the other a federal chamber consisting of men returned 
by diflcnait legislative cnnncils by means of single transferable) votes with the 
liinctionb of the t^^o chambers su'itablv demarcate*!. The power of the Assembly 
over the Annj budget ib altogetlnT t-iken auay and there is ground for thinking 
that the ('omniissioiiers do not approve of the amount of influence which the As¬ 
sembly lias he'd excieismg ovci tlu' (Joverniuent of India. This generally is their 
attitjicle towards the Assembly in the face of Indian public o])inion clamouring for 
Ibt' introduction of lespansib lilv in the Central Government with the exception 
during the transitional period of the Army administration and the departments of 
foieign and political lelations. 

‘AN’hen ue examine the constitution imiposcd for a unitary government the 
])iiiieiple that hi-imus to have been adopted leaves ns littb^ powiT to the Icgi'^lature 
as ]H)S‘'ibIe and ])!aces e\erv n'Spon.Mbility on the Governor’s shoulders for all sorts 
of c*)iicciva))Ie j)Os<ibili(ics. The (To\einor has l>ecn given the discretion to ajipoint 
iion-elccled members uho may be ofliciaB, which mean that the ofliciul element will 
remain in llie goveinmeiit 'J'he oifici.il members will henctdoith bo called Ministcis. 
Ab will bn a |oiiit responsibility they will go with th*' ministry W’hen a vote 

ot ci’nsiirc is ])assed but as they can be ro-appointed the fate of their colleagues 
will seldom ati’oel their position. Evorv attempt hss been made to discourage the 
lemoval of a ministry on<*e formed. A tree hand h.is been given to the Governor 
in selecting minister^ ami ha\ing regard to the composition of the Council and the 
presence in the ministry ot one or morn members of the powerful Civil Service the 
result as experience shows will be that ordinarily it will be extremely difticult for 
the Legislature to get rid ot an incompetent and inefliciciit ministry and replacing 
it by a ministry enjoying its confidence. 

“The distinction between the votable and non-votablc items is to remain in the 
provincial councils and in the Central Assembly. Why in the former when the 
])rinciplc of reservation is abolished ? The Governor like the Governor-Geueral with 
respect to the central budget can in certain cvcntnalities even restore grants. In 
fact many of the principal features of the dyarehic system arc retained and certain 
nmciidments have been made, w'hieh again are counteracted by new provisions. 
J'he Indian opinion has no objection to certain emergency powers being vested in the 
Governor-General or the Governor hut these must be so defined as to be applicable 
only in ease of a clear emergency such as complete break-down of the Government 
or where the safety of a province is involved. 

“It is not merely a question of the prestige of the ministers or even their powers: 
what is involved is that w'hile the action of the ministcis or the ministry is subject 
to the control and direction of the Governor, the Governor himself not being in 
touch with the Council or the country is not in a position to formulate any policy 
or measure of his own. A most serious result of the proposals maae by the 
Commissioners in the aggregate is that the system which they sponsor would not 
encourage a man of talent who has defined any great policy and measures for the 
benefit of the people and has been able to secure a majority in the Council to get 
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the.n passed into law unless the Governor sees eye to eye with him. He mav not 
be asked to form a ministry or bo selected at all. I'he system in fact is such that 
all initiative would be blunted and no great leader of the people can be 
accommodated in the Government. The restrictions or ihe power of the legislature to 
control the executive are indeed the dominant feature of the entire scheme. But 
unless the Government is made really responsible to the legislature it may be 
doubted whether extended franchise with the enlarged councils, are worth the cost 
it would involve even as a means of political education of the people upon which 
the Commissioners rightly lay great stress. 

“Now let us look at the whole position from the point of view of special demands 
of the Mahomedans. The central idea of the All-parties Muslim C\)nfcrciice w'as 
that there should be at least some provinces in whicli the Mahomedans will have 
a chance of crying on the (fovcrnmciit so that the best political talents among them 
might find an opportunity for self-cx)iression and for carrying out mi'asures lor the 
benefit of the general population. The st'parate electorates have been retained, but 
it is doubtful whether considering the scheme as a whole it ^^lll be able to secure 
the end its advocates have in view. They never desired that oven if in Bengal and 
in the Pubjab, the Mahomedans ^^ere guaranteed repn'sentalion cm the population 
basis they should form and run a Government on eomnuiiial basis. That is indeeil 
amply guarded against by the power vested in the Governor to veto discriniiiiatory 
legislation. All that they wanted was that it the number of tb(‘ Mussulmans returned 
by their own electorates was suflieiently large they ^\e^e likely to secure the sujiport 
of the majority for such political programme as in their opinion would be advantageous 
to the country. In the provinces uhere they are in a minority they would be 
content with the majority community being similarly in a position to form a purely 
political party to run the Government. 

“The Lucknow Pact lias been retained infael although its eflbet is that in Bengal 
the Mussalmans remain permanently in the minority of 1 (‘sh than dO to lOO although 
both their population and voting strength according to the proposed extended 
franchise is 57 and odd per cent In their case the retention of seii.irate chictorate 
is visited with a heavy jienalty ^^hieh may counterbalance its advantage. I see the 
force of the argument urged against resm’vation by Siatnte of a majority of the 
Indian elected seats be reserved for each community lea\iiig the injustice done to the 
Bengal Muslima had represented to the Franchise Committee appointed in connec¬ 
tion with the Montagn-Chidmsford reforms that the Liu'know Pact should be amended 
ill favour of the Mussulmans of Bengal, suggesting, it 1 remember correctly, that their 
representation be fixed at 50 p«T cent, the same as for the Punjab Musalnians. Jt 
IS now for the Mussalmans ol Bengal to consider seriously whether tlu*y should 
or should not discard separate electorates and take their chance in a common 
electorate according to extended frsnchisc. 

“As for the problem of the North West Fionticr nrovinec I admit that it i«, to 
be seriously considered from the point of view of India as la whole. The Commis¬ 
sioners propose a Legislative Council for the province, half elected and half nominated 
with the power to tax and to legislate. This is a measure which is much too 
inadequate to meet the situation and 1 am convinced, that the leal solution of this 
difiicult problem lies in giving them responsible Governincnt substantially on the 
same lines as the other provinces >\ith such modifications as the cs[ieeial circums¬ 
tances of the case may require. The experiment of treating it as a backward 
province has clearly failed and the rapid progress the people have made in education 
entitles them to ask for a civilised form of CJovenmient. If the Chief Commissioner 
is to remain as recommended the sole Executive then the Legislative Council vould 
only be expected to carry on his wishes. There is no deliiiite proposal to separate 
Sindh. 

“From their general attitude towards the question raised by the Mahomedans it 
would appear that the Commissioners have at every step laid emphasis on communal 
diviFions and rivalries. As an eflectivc obstacle to the attainment by India of a 
Government responsible to the people and as a ijustification for shutting out any 
substantial political advance of the country Aihile what the Mussalmans equally with 
the other communities wanted was responsible government lor the country with an 
additional demand that reasonable safe-guards should be provided in the constitution 
against any possible over-riding of their rights by any communally inclined 
Government.'’ 



Student s' Conferences 

The All Bengal Students* Association 

Si)lt‘nclid response was made by the student community of Calcutta to the appeal 
issued by the All-Bengal Students’ Assoeiation to observe the of February 

(Sunday) as the Students’ Cay. This was not, as the president of the All-Bengal 
Studt'iits’ Day celebration sub-committee put it, the anniversary of any particular 
day. It was the annive rsary ol the ideas underlying the Student Movement. The 
third ot February is consideied ns a red-letter day in the history of the Student 
]\l ivemenl in Bengal in as much as it was on that day that the students felt that 
they arc a class and pcrha])3 the most important class in the community and as 
such they have distinctive interests, duties and rights apart from the general interests 
of the community to which they belong. 

In the early hours ot the morning musical proicssions paraded the streets while 
volunteers with A, B. A. badges were busy throughout the day in making 
colleetions in order that the aims and objeels for w’hieh the Btudent Movernent 
stood eould be etfeetivcly carried out. Fromoters of the movement were not unmind- 
lul of the speetaeular sale c»f the demonstrations. Roekets and shells packed with 
leaflets >\cre displayed by the Simla Byam Samity in the evening. Demonstrations ot 
jihysieal teats, drills and paiades were also held liy thi* {^amity. 

Dr. Ra'max'h Spi:j'Xn 

In the evening stiuh'iits ineluding a large number of ladies mustered strong at 
a inceMiig at the fcSeiiato IJall under the firesideney ol Prol. Nirrnal Dhandia 
iihatfachaije(‘. Addressing the gathering Sir C V. Raman said : 

‘‘Truly It may be said that 00 oi 70 years of University education in India have 
been productive more of wee<ls and tares than of proiitablo corn and fruit. And 
IS because education in India, as I conceive it, has been Iarg(‘ly divorced from 
the real needs of the country and its people. Wc have been content largely to copy 
the methods of this or that * University abroad, and to imagine that the ideal of 
perfection is reached whtm we copy this or that University in the closest manner 
possible, in this connection let me tell you a story. 1 visited Uainbridge m the year 19dl. 
1 hajipeiied to be walking with Sir lOrnest Rutherford, the great Physicist and was 

struck when I saw that in the middle of the day many of the young students ot 

the University were playing tennis and other games. This somewhat shocked my 

susceptibilities as a scholar and 1 remarked, “Sir Earnest, it seems to me that 

Cambridge is a place for j)lay and not for study.” Sir Eaiiest replied : “VVe do not 
seek in tins University to lusiiiufacturc book-worms. We seek to produce men who 
can govern an empire.' 

“Truly the function of a University is not to manufacture book-worms ; it is to 
make men who can worthily hold their own in litc and show that they are worthy 
sons of a w^orthy country. That is the function of a University. We, in India, 
have no empires to govern : we have no colonies to rule. But we have our own 
country in which we seek to live—in which we seek to finci expression for our 
national culture and our national genius. 

“And so our Universities have to seek (o perform this task of training her sons 
and daughters so that they may be worthy citizens and tind avocations in which 
they can bring happiness to themselves and honour to their country. 

“And so it is, that it you, young students, desire to have an education of the kind 
that is worth having you will have to feel that you are the architects of your own fu¬ 
ture and the future of your country. You will have to take the matter in your own 
hands. You have to organise, you have to think out what kind of education you desire 
to have ; you will have to seek to create conditions which will secure for you the right 
type of education, the right kind of opportunities and the right kind of freedom for 
achievement. 

“In the course of ray travels abroad I had the privilege of visiting some of the 
Universities in Germany. To-day Germany is a country that is passing through 
circumstances of great difficulty. She has had to pay the penalty for the sins of her 
rulers. But one thing impressed me and that is the great spirit of her people, the great 
spirit of her young men, their determination to rise superior to all tne difficulties 
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and to show that Germany had a culture of her own, that she has an unquenchable 
thirst for knowledge—an indomitable «pirit to assert herself and to show that, sooner 
or later, a time will come when Germany will again have to be recognised as one of the 
foremost nations of her people—a great spirit. And, to my mind, this is an example 
which we, in India, may do well to follow. The spirit of a people is best shown, not 
when they are triumphant, not when they are dominant, when they have achieved 
a great destiny, but when they are working in circumstances of great difficulty. 

“What impressed me in Germany was that there was not a single individual, either 
in the Universities or outside them, who sufiered from the spirit of defeatism; there 
was no one who had developed the most dangerous of all complexes : the inferiority 
complex (Applause). Everywhere there was hope ; there was confidence in the future 
of the motherland—a confidence that whatever might be her position to-day, a day 
would come when she would once again secure her place under the sun. Now, my 
young friends, that is the spirit—the spirit of confidence that we have to strive to have 
and to develop. 

“Having lived 23 years of my life in Bengal I know something of the great difficulties 
in which Bengal lives and suflers to-day. Jhese difficulties 1 need not detail: these 
difficulties are disease, poverty and helplessness. These difficulties are great ; they are 
serious. But I ask you : Do you intend to remain helpless and imagine that these 
difficulties are insurmountable and there is nothing that can be done to overcome them ? 
The spirit of defeatism—the spirit of the inferiority complex—that is the prelude to the 
death of a nation. The moment you feel that these circumstances can not be set aside, 
cannot be overcome, that moment it is as well to write yourselves down as an extinct 
nation. What you have to do is to look around and try to solve these problems 
in a small way,’little by little, and to build up for yourselves happier environments 
in which the genius of the people can find free expression. Lessons of self-help, self 
realisation and self-confidence—these will not be taught to you by the older men. These 
must come to you from the spirit of youth. Youth—the unquenchable fire of youth— 
that is what can solve the problems of Bengal and not the cautious and halting 
counsels of the aged. At the same time, my young friends, I would like to emphasise 
that you should not be one-sided in vour activities. To my mind one of the 
greatest necessities of to-day, both in Bengal and India, is to realise the part in 
national welfare filayed by constructive intellectual activity. 

“What I am trying to bring home to you is this : There arc two kinds of heroism. 
One kind of heroism is that which shows itself in the desire to do something all 
at once—the kind of heroism that led people in the last Great War to make the 
supreme sacrifice for their country. But there is a better kind of heroism—the hero¬ 
ism, not of isolated action but the heroism that shows itself in the constant appli¬ 
cation to the daily t.ask, in the inflexible determination to overcome difficulties and 
to create a new environment. That kind of heroism is greater and of a higher 
type than the temporary emotional kind of heroism that shows itself in the will to 
sacrifice. What I desire to emphasise to you my young friends is this : Seek to 
assert yourselves, seek to create new enviroments for yourself by solid constructive 
work—work that can never allow itself to be diverted into this or that path but will 
go on the straight path with fixed concentration till the end is achieved. That 
IS the kind of heroism that we, in India, need to-day ; that is the kind of heroism 
which, if it becomes, as it ought to be, a common phenomenon, will secure for India 
a place in the sun—the place that she desires. 

“Wherever I went, there was, at lea st in the circles in which I was privileged to 
move, a realisation that India, by her great past and by her present position, had 
the unquestioned right to develop her own culture for the continuation of the long 
and glorious history of her yeople. It was everywhere realised that we are not to 
be classed with the dipappearing types of Bush Australians or Red Indians. We are 
a people who have the right to live and live in circumstances which we determine 
for ourselves. That feeling regarding India may nob have found expression in the 
columns of the newspapers; but it is there in the intelligentsia of Europe—among 
those who have eyes to see and ears to hear. They may not always deem it advisable 
to I write it down but they give expression to it in conversation. That great task 
lies before you. It is for you to seek just what you require. That spirit would 
take you long way towards the achievement of those ideals in the different fields of 
life which you will seek to establish. 

“Take for example, the field for educational activities. To my mind it is most 
necessary that wc the Indian Universities should get clear away from the accumula¬ 
tions ot 50 years’ of apathy towards the true needs of Indian intellectual advance- 
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meat. Our universitv education is obsessed by the examination system ; it is obses¬ 
sed with cifetc and old dogmas ; it it obsessed with curricula and syllabuses. It 
pays no attention to the ^reat need of education and that is the assertion of the 
intellectual freedom, both of the teachers and the tauf^ht. Perhaps, more recently, 
there has been in our universities some recojjjnition of this great need—a slight re¬ 
cognition which has not yet transformed our outlook on our education.il problems. 

“Take for example, the way in which the Post-Graduate Department is conducted. 
When I was called upon to diliver lectures to the M. Sc. students in Physics I 
received from the Secretary Post Graduate Council of Teaching in Science a roll- 
book in which the names of the students were entered and I was asked to take roll-call 
every time I delivered a lecture. f tell you my instinct rebelled against 
the idea. I’erhaps once in a way in order to get myself acquainted with the names 
of the students I could have done it. lint imagine time afler time you have to 
make a roll-call to find whether students Averc attending my lectures or not. That, 
to my mind, is an unjustifiable ailront, both to my commonsense and upon the good 
faith of my students. I felt that if the stiKlents did not care to attend my lec¬ 
tures except under the discipline of a roll-call. I would r.ithor that they did not 
attend my lectures. That is the spirit m Avhich the Post-Graduate Dt'partmcnt ought to 
be conducted. J can tell you another story. I was dt‘<‘ply and profoundly impressed by the 
necessity of giving the students of the Physics Dcpartineiit of the University College 
of Science free access to the books of the College* library. I arranged that books 
and journals were to be put in open racks and T made a rule that each and every 
student could lake out the hooks leaving an issue card In one sense T wanted to 
see whether the slndeiiis realisi'd the trust I was prepared to x>laee in them. What 
happened ? (Laughter). I Avas not here to see the result of my experiment. But when 
I came back from Europe 1 A>as told by my colleagues that tlie books had disap¬ 
peared in the most alarming Avay. (Laughter). The library is now kept open for the 
students only for one hour of the day and the books have b(*cn placed in a wire- 
netted rack. However much one may encourage the love of books, one cannot en- 
encourage the sort of love Avhich is carried so far as to lead to the diHa}>pcarance of 
the books. I do not know Avho was responsible for the disappearance of the books. 
But I am sure whoever did it has done a great and profound injury the interests 
of the students. And I Avould ask you to make it one of the duties of your Associa¬ 
tion to prevent this kind of damage being done to the interests of the students. To 
my mind there is no greater privilege for a genuine student than to be able to handle 
and read books without let or hindrance. 

“I like to sec that students ha\'e intellectual honesty, intellectual independence 
while they preserve decorum and due forms of respect for the professors not 

carrying that respect to the point of intellectual subservience. Whnt you have 
to cultivate among yourselves is the desire that you should be respected. Do 

not imagine w^heu I say this that T am syieaking from the point of view of 
Btudents alone. To my mind it is a mistake to imagin'.'tliU professors in a University 
benefit the students and not vice-versa. In a true university it is not only the stu¬ 
dents who benefit from the teaching of the lu'ofessors but it is also the professors 
who benefit from their being in touch Avith tiie students. It is the contai't between 
older minds stored Avith knowledge and jicrhaps not so responsive to new ideas, and 
fresh young minds unhampered by excess of knowledge, but full of th'*. desire to 

learn, it is the contact between old and young minds that leads to real advancement 

of knowledge and there is no greater privilege for a piofessor than to hai’e as stu¬ 
dents young men AA’ho Avhile yielding to none in their respect for his professor, have 
none the less the courage of their conAictions Avho Avhile prepared to learn are also 
prepared to teach if occasion demands it. This is the true sfiirit of the relationship 
between the professors and the students. Whether such relationship can be establi¬ 
shed and happily carried out depends to a very large extent on yourselves. You 
must shake off the sprit of the inferiority complex. 

“In the world of knowledge wc are new seeking to create a ncAV heaven and a 
new earth. Knowledge is undergoing a continual transformation, it is receiving 
new impetus every day. And what we find in the field of Physics and I 
believe in other Sciences is this : Young minds m the Universities by coming to 
grips with the problems still unsolved under the leadership of the older minds 
are succeeding in finding a way to new achievements. In the Universities of 
Europe you find to-day occupying honoured chairs young men 20, 22 or 25 years 
old. Science teaches up the gospel of youth. Youth alone can break through the 
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traditions—rigid and discarded beliefs, to find a way to new achievements and I ask 
you my young friends to realise that call to exert yourselves and seek the truth, not 
the knowhidge that lies buried in books but the true knowledge that can only come from 
intellectual effort. It would be a great mistake to imagine that the mere desire—the mere 
expression of emotion—wdll carry you to the desired end. It is the gospel of work ; it is 
the gospel of strenuous endeavour that I wish to preach to you to-day.” “If you really 
seek to reach the aims of your Association”, concluded Dr. Kaman, “if you really 
desire that Bengal should once again reach her destiny, it is for you, by hard 
labour, by strenuous thought, by, devotion to the ‘interests of your Almamater 
and ot your country that that groat destiny can be achieved.” 

The Secretary's Statement 

Sj. Ajit Dutt, 8i3crotary of the All-Bcngil Students Diy Celebrations sub-coin- 
rnittece then read the following statement at the meeting :— 

Mr. President, Dr. Raman. Ladies and gentlemen. 

It was this day that lh(! students felt that they are a class and perhaps the 
most important class in Ihe community and as such they have distinctive interests, 
duties and rights apart from the general interests of the community to which they 
belong. It ivas this day that they felt trightly or wrongly) that their rights are being 
trampled down and their duties" hampered in the most ruthless manner. And they 
felt the necessity of organisation, th'* necessity of conciorted action to protect their 
rights and interests from the aggressions of alien forces so that they might perform 
their duties towards their community and country unhampered. “Students all over 
the world are awakening lo the sense of their responsibilities, duties and ^rights in 
the body politic of a nation,' and it was not too early that the students in India 
got the infection. They were smarting under the present system of education which 
they were leeling to be utterly inadequ.ite to make them capable to fight out their 
way in the world. While it was undermining their health and sapping their energy 
they were petting nothing more than the limited knowdedgo of some carefully 
selected text books. The studont movement which got its start on that day is in 
reality an cxpri'ssion of the hung r for more knowledge, an endeavour to travel 
beyond the tcKt books. It is a creative movement and aims at rejuvenating India 
out of its present putrescicnt state. Imlia at present is a politically, culturally 
and economically subjugated couiitry.f.') Jt is the ambition of the promoters of the 
student movement ( if 1 am perhiuted to quoti' a great thinker of India ) 
“to create a vigorous, ern^rgetic, radical-minded youthful intelligentsia which will 
bring about the desired transformation. ’ htudent movement aspires to create a new 
India, a modern India free from the moral stupor under which she is 
suffering, her irremediable conservation and aversion to progress. 

It w’as this day that this new consciousness found its way out and took a 
concrete shape. The sliidents all over Imlia felt a new urge to action, a new 
inspiration “to wean themselves aw'ay from raul-victorian ideologies and eaten up the 
time spirit.’’ The All-Bengal Students’ Association is the result of that awakening 
and stands as an embodiment of the solidarity of intellectual youths. We are 
confident that with your co-operation it will not be difficult for us to inaugurate a 
country wide movement of cultural renaissance. The movement is often misconstrued 
as a left-wing movement of the Congress. We may assure you all that it is nothing 
of the kind. We do not fight shy of politics and w’o do not believe that it is 
possible for students now or in future to keep themselves aloof from politics but 
it is our ambition first to create an atmosphere where politics will not be mere war 
of words but real action. Our programme of work (as eiiunciatcil in Bulletin No. 1) 
and past activities in the domain of cultural regimcration will I hope convince you 
as to the truth of mv statement. Oiir study circles, scheme of statistical Research 
work, and adult education movement, exteiisioii lectures and debates in the 
student parliament will also bear proof to ray assertion. This is the anniversary 
not of any particular day. It is the anniversary of the ideas underlying the student 
movement. On this occasion it is my appeal to you all on behalf of the A. B. S. A. 
to extend your sympathy and co-operatioii to this infant but promising movement. 
Before 1 sit down I must express our gratitude to those but for whose help the 
celebration would never have been a sucajcss. On behalf of the Association I thank 
Dr. Raman for his kindly acceding to our request to be amongst us to-day. The 
donors, the business concerns which have helped us, and the generous public who 
have extended their helping hand all deserve our heartfelt thanks. 
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The All Bengal Students’ Convention 

There was a striking and convincing demonstration of the fact that the student 
world of Bengal has been stirred ito its very depth by the country-wide ferment 
created by the unique struggle for independence launched by Mahatma Gandhi^ on 
Sunday noon, the 6th. April 1930 at Albert Hall, Calcutta when the special 
session of the All-Bengal Students’ Convention was held under the auspices 
of the All-Bengal Studcaits’ Association in an atmosphere of solemnity and serenity 
to discuss and decide upon the duties of the student community in the 
history of the nation’s struggle for independence. There was writ large on every 
face the intense desire to contribute his quota to the national struggle. Every 
heart throbbed with a new pulsation. An atmosphere of perfect serenity and 
peacefulness prevailed. 700 delegates from different District Associations 
affiliated to the All-Bengal Students’ Association attended the ! Convention, 
The All-Bengal Stpdents’ Association requested the office-bearers tof the Bengal 
Presidency Students* Association to participate in the deliberation of this momentous 
Convention. They however did not respond to this invitation. 

The proceedings of the Convention commenced at 1-15 p.m. Until the arrival of 
Sj, J. M. Sen-Gupta, president of the Convention, Sj. Rachindra Nath Mitter occupied 
the chair. Sj. Sen-Gupta arrived at 2 p.m. and received a tremendous ovation. 

Resolutions 

After the address of welcome had been ’read by Si. B. N. Das Gupta, General 
Secy, the following resolutions were adopted:— 

(a) That this All Bengal Students* Convention sincerely believes that every 
movement in the struggle for freedom is a step forward to the* attainment of success. 
The Convention equally believes that no movement can be said to be a fight to the 
finish and that freedom comes not from the brain of a single individual but as the 
result of many contributing factors known and unknown, 

(b) That in the opinion of this All Bengal Students' Convention the present Civil 
Disobedience campaign started by Mahatma Gandhi has a twofold value. Firstly 
it will help to kindle the spirit of revolution in the masses and secondly, it will strike 
hard at the root of the spirit of co-operation in that section of the intelligentsia 
which 18 bureaucratically-minded, 

fc) This Convention emphatically urges upon those students who arc not at present 
going^ to join the Civil Disobedience movement to take up active propaganda work 
for Civil-Disobedience in the villages and further requests them to go in batches to 
different parts of the province to preach the ideals or revolution amongst the peasants 
and workers. 

Presidents* Speech 

Addressing the (’onvention 8j. .T. M. Sen-Gupta said .— 

“Friends, you have met to decide your course of action at a critical stage in the 
history of the nation’s struggle for independence. There arc some amongst us who 
are^ doubtful about the exf)edicncy of disturbing the students by again asking the»n 
to join the present movement. I do not think that it was at all a mistake on our 
part to ask the students to come out of schools or colleges in 1921. No doubt we 
were inexperienced then and some of the hardships and mistakes could be avoided. 
But in spite of our inexperience we have it on the authority of a High Government 
official that in 1921 we were within an acc of Huccess.’* 

Proceeding Sj. Sen-Gupta said : “Personally so far as the present struggle is 
concerned, I am convinced that it will lead to our cherished } goal. Nowhere has 
any movement succeeded without the active support of the students, \vhat we 
achieved in the Non-co-operation days was due to the support from students.” 

“During the non-co-operation days” said Sj. Sen-Gupta, “there was less intellec¬ 
tual appreciation of the movement on the part of those who joined it. But this 
time every one was joining the struggle after having fully and intelligently studi^ 
the psychology of the movement, being at the same time quite alive to the conse- 
quenc.es of their action. This was a hopeful feature of the situation.” 

Concluding Sj. Sen-Gupta appealed to the youths of Bengal to rally round the 
banner of Mahatma Gandhi. “Don’t you’’, said he, “expect either education or home- 
comfort once you jump into the fight.” This warning, said Sj. Bon-Gupta, was 
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necesBary to guard against raising extravagant hopes in the mind of the Btudcnts 
which was responsible for keen dipappointment in 1921. . i 

Sj. Santosh Kumar Bagchi, a member of the Rajshahi branch of the All-Bengal 
Students’ Association who visited Mahishbathan on Sunday morning when the Salt 
Law was broken there under the auspices of Sj. Satish Chandra Das-Gupta of the 
Bengal Civil Dis-obedience Council, brought with him a chittack of salt manufactur¬ 
ed at Mahisbathan which was sold in auction at the Convention for Rs. 100. (From 
‘Advance’, Calcutta) 


The Andhra Students* Conference 

The Andhra Students’ Conference was held at Rajahmundry on the 8th. and 
9th. February 1930 under the presidency of Mr. D. Trivikrama Rao. 

In the course of his welcome address, M. R. V. Krishna Rao, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, said :— 

“ Everybody agrees that the present system of education in India is not what it 
ought to be and if after over seventy years’ of continual application the methods 
have failed to serve the people and the country, it is time enough that the universi¬ 
ties should be closed. Indian Universities of to-day have not the natural life that 
pulsated in the veins of the ancient Vidyapithas of Amaravati, Xalanda and Takhasila, 
nor the electric energy that sustains the modern universities of the west. It is perhaps 
no exaggeration if I say that they have turned out to be managing directors of 
firms which manufacture clerks to run the mechanism of British Bureaucracy in 
India. 

“What else might be the aim of education in India, if it is not that of developing 
the individuality, maturing of intellect and equipping the person with tools to live 
the best of life ? Education in a high school and more so in a college discourages 
independence of thought and trains the already tradition-trodden, custom-ridden 
Indian student to reveal in comfortable bondage and excel in clerk mentality. The 
student is brought up in happy oblivion and blissful ignorance of the vital matters 
of life as the subject of sex. Co-education is still looked upon as noxious to the 
‘morality’ of society and it is surprising that, at this stage of national renaissance 
and awakening, there should be efcris on the part of our men to preclude a half 
of our nation, from the common benefits of education.” 

After referring to the outstanding drawbacks of the jiresent-day education, he 
said :— 

“ft was ardently hoped that the Andhra University would to a certain extent 
at least be better than her sister universities. But it has lead to Andhra division and 
typical patriotism. Already in the adept hands of a benign of step-mother it has 
assumed stinted growth. Even in its childhood so many maladies beset her and 
there are few hopes of its healthy survival. ITnless it shall be what others are to be 
I don’t think we will be sorry even if it ceases to exist, nor it is advisable to waste 
our energies over puny creations as such.” 

Pbesidential Address 

Then Mr. D. Trivikrama Rao, in the course of au extempore speech, explained 
at length the doctrines of freedom of speech, freedom of thought, and freedom of 
action. He said that these three doctrines were the inherent rights of a free man 
and that any State or society, which aimed at the withdrawal of these elementary 
rights, would not last long. Continuing, Mr. Trivikrama Rao observed that great 
revolutions had been going on in the thought world and that c ommunism which was 
abhorred a few years ago ny many a nation had become very familiar with many 
nationalities, though it had not yet become popular. Proceeding, he strongly 
condemned the Theory of Empire and Imperialism. He was glad to note that the 
Great European War of 1914 nad given a blow to those ideas and that the Russian 
and German Empires were themes of the past. 

Coming to the vexed question of the Andhra University, he observed that it was 
a political by-product. He deplored the unhappy quarrels that had followed in the 
wake of the Andhra University. He lamented the separation of the Ceded Districts 
from the Circars. He pleaded for the unity of the Andhra race. He urged the 
abolition of the Andhra University if it was not possible for the Andhra leaders to 
bring in the Ceded Districts into the Andhra University area. He appealed to the 
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leaders to call for a round tabic conference at an early date to solve this problem. 
He hoped that the Bound Table Conference would end in the much-desired unity 
of the Andhra race. In conclusion, he appealed to the students to utilise their 
holidays for the upheavcl of the villages. He explained the beauties of village life 
and the duties of students towards villagers. 

Rebolutions 

The conference resumed its sittings on the second day at 2 ]>. in Over thirty 
resolutions were adopted of which the following are important :— 

The Conference criticised the low percentage of passes in the Inter and B. A 
examinations of the Andhra University. 

The Conference begged of the university authorities to make Telugii the 
.‘ncdiurn of instruction in the college classes at an early date. It Avas also pointed 
out by the conference that in Girls’ High fichools in the Circars, all subjects were 
taught in English from the First Form ujiwards and that such a suiciaal policy 
should be put an end to at an early date. 

The Conference, after oflenng congratulations to Harbilas Sarda, supported the 
Sarda Act strongly. 

The Conference called upon the Andhra students to learn Hindi the common 
language of India. 

The Conference urged the Andhra University authorities to start a college for 
women in the Andhra University area at an early date. 

After an interesting and lengthy discussivin tHe Conference requested the Andhra 
University authorities to conduct the medical examination at Vizagapatani, instead 
of at Madras. 

The Conference condcranocl strongly the enhanced rate of fees for the Inter and 
n. A. examinations of the Andhra University: 

The Conference put up a very strong fight against the use of tobacco in any 
form. The house, by an overwhelming majority, voted for the boycott of tobacco in 
all forms and shapes. 

The Conference brought to the notice of the Andhra T’^niversity authorities the 
necessity of starting the post-graduate course at an early date in the Andhra 
I^niversity area. 

The Conference also drew the attention of the Andhra University authorities to 
the necessity of making arrangements for the study of Uriya language, as a second 
language, in the colleges locatea in the Andhra Univerity area. 

The Conference paid its respects to the memory of Jatin Das, Avho had sacrificed 
himself on the alter of Mother India. 

The Conference congratulated Babu Subhas Chandra Bose and Mr. Annapurniah 
on their courage and patriotism and tor their suflerings at present within the British 
jails. 

The Conference exhorted the students to boycott foreign goods as far as possible. 

The Conference requested the Andhra University authorities to encourage female 
education by creating special facilities such as half-scholarships to the girls and 
ladies studying in the high schools and colleges within the jurisdiction of the Andhra 
University area. 

The Conference after a prolonged and interesting debate, adopted a resolution in 
favour of the Round Table Conference to solve the .vexed question of the Andhra 
University, 

A resolution to the effect, that the differences in the Law of Inheritance relating 
to sons and daughters be removed immediately and that sons and daughters be 
allowed to share the properties of the parents equally was carried by an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority in spite of serious opposition, (From ‘Hindu,’ Madras) 
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The Madras Depressed Classes Conference 

The third eession of the Madras Provincial Depressed Classes Conference was held 
on the 12th. March IgSO at Tirupapuliyur (Ouddalore) in the presence of a large 
gathering. Prominent citizens of the town and also of the district were present. Dr. C. 
Natesa Mudaliar, President-elect, Dr. Bubbaroyan and Mr. S. Muthia Miidaliar were 
taken in procession to the conference pandal Mr. Muthia Mudaliar unfurled the flag 
and wished the Adi-Dravidas to improve their economic and social position. 

Dr. Bubbaroyan, in opening the conference, referred to the recent introduction of 
joint-electorates in districts and local boards and said that if this provision worked 
harmfullv to the minority communities he would assure them, on Government’s 
behalf, tnat the provision would be removed- Their progress depended on themsel¬ 
ves and he was sure such conferences would help this forward movement. 

The President then delivered his addresses, in the course of which he said :— 

“ Our country has been one, wh ich has always advocaUnl no change. “No change” 
is the cry everywhere, at least in the orthodox section, and even amongst you, I 
know, tnore are many who would advocate no change and who would be content 
to go on in the old groove of st arvation, poverty, ignorance and untouchability, 
because whenever you turn aw ay from the grooves, you meet with brushing opposi¬ 
tion and difficulties. You have got to undergo suflenng.s and difflculties if only your 
children may reap the benefit of your toils, and I want to shake off’ your slovenli¬ 
ness, to stir yourselves to activity and to raise from your present degradation. You 
have been sleeping for centuries and it may not be an e'asy task for you to shake 
off the slumber, but you have got to do it. My brethren, the country wants you. 
With your help and safeguarding your interests and the interests of tiie other com¬ 
munities the country wants immediate dominion status. Thanks to the exertion of 
Lord Irwin our well-meaning Viceroy, in this direction. With one mass of humanity 
in a most degarded position we cannot call ourselves a self-respecting and an ideal 
nation. My brethren, it is the duty of the caste Hindus, if they are lovers of the 
country, 'to co-operate with you and to assist you in your attempts to lift 
yourseli up. Educate your children, work hard to earn more, live cleanly lives, 
shun intoxicants and live better.” 

Resolutions 

Resolutions were then adopted without much discussion requesting Government 
to appoint two Deputy Labour Co in mission ers for the province, to have Deputy 
Collectors posted as District Labour Officers, to abolish the hereditary right to appoint¬ 
ments as village officers and to constitute a commission to enquire into the condition 
of agricultural labourers and lease-holders and suggest remedies for their grievances. 
By another resolution the local bodies were requested to give their foremost atten¬ 
tion to the cherries in the matter of rural reconstruction. Another resolution moved 
by Mr. R. Srinivasan and accepted by the House urged on the Government the need 
for giving the Sarda Act wide publicity by beat of drums in all cherries and urban 
areas so that people might not violate the provisions of the Act unwittingly. Govern¬ 
ment was also requested to give due publicity to their G. O. No. 26G0 of 25-9-1929 
regarding the use of public wells and roads. 

Demand for Separate Electorate 

Mr. R. Srinivasan then moved the following resolution :—“That this Conference 
requests His Excellency the Governor to rc-commit for the consideration of the 
Legislative Council the amended acts of District Municipalities and local boards with a 
view to grant separate electorates to depressed classes professing the Hindu religion.” 

Mr. Srinivasan said that the depressed classes were not sufficiently educated 
politically or otherwise and they may not know the full value of the vote for some¬ 
time to come. It was not rare, he said, when there had been instances of votes of 
Adi-Dravidas being obtained by promises of a treat to a pot of liquor. In a general 
electorate the depressed classes could never hope to have a real representative of 
theirs returned. He suggested separate electorates only as a temporary measure. 
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Mr. E. Kan nan seconding the resolution said that the joint electorate was a 
cunning system which would do great harm to their interests. What was good, he 
asked, of giving the depressed classes joint electorates. when the caste Hindus could 
not be approached by them and it was considered an arrogance for an Adi>Dravida 
to write a letter to a Hindu of the higher castes. 

Mr. N. Dandapani Pillai moved another resolution that joint electorates might 
be retained provided that seats were reserved on the bodies adequate to the numerical 
strci^th of the Adi-Dravidas but this was not pressed. 

Mr. V. I. Mnniswami Pillai said that under the two Acts it was not obligatory 
on the Government to reserve seats for the depressed classes and in these circum¬ 
stances if they were to contest elections from joint constituencies they would have 
to face great hardships. 

After some farther discussion Mr. Brinivasan’s resolution was passed. 

Tempi^k Entry Quehtion 

Mr. R. Brinivasan then moved the following resolution relating to temple entry : 

“This Conference resolves that with regard to entry into Hindu temples, the 
depressed classes should not attempt any forcible entry but try to assert the^ rights 
wherever they are entitled to them and to agitate continually for them.” 

There was a prolonged discussion on this resolution and several delegates from 
Pondicherry and Porto Novo spoke feelin^y on the denial to them of the right of 
entry. Messrs. Arpudaswami Luther, N. Dandapani Pillai and J. N. Ramanathan 
participated in the discussion and advocated the staring of satyagraha immediately 
for securing the right to enter temples and even lay down their lives if need be for 
the cause. Mr. A. 8. Bahajanada said that while he felt with everybody this disability, 
he would like to warn them of the dangers of passing brave resolutions and backing 
out when the time for action came. If they were denied the right to entei temples 
it was not the Brahmins who should be blamed for it, but the Padayachi, the Naicter, 
the Vellala and other caste Hindus that prevented them. Where opposition did not come 
from any of these quarters, there was the police official and the Government who pre¬ 
vented them, as it was said, in the interests of public peace. He was of opinion 
that the present state of things could be set right by constitutional means and 
legislation could easily be introduced on the matter if only all tneir Adi-Dravida 
representatives in the IjCgislative Council fought for it as one man. In conclusion 
he appealed to the mover to withdraw the resolution. 

The house permitted its withdrawal whereupon Mr. J. N. Ramanathan walked 
out of the half after entering his protest against this decision. 

Appointment to ExEruxiv’E Councie 

About seven or eight other resolutions were then adopted without discussion. 
One of these was to request the British Government that if Dominion Status was 
to be granted to India, the interests of the depressed classes should be adequately 
safeguarded. Another urged on the local government the need for sending one or 
more members of the depressed classes to the ensuing Round Table Conference 
while by a third resolution moved by Mr. Muniswumi Pillai and seconded by 
Mr. Dharmalingam Pillai, the conference requested government to appoint a 
member of the Adi-Dravida community to be a member of the Executive Council 
of the Madras Government in the vacancies about to arise therein. 

Opposition to Independence Mov’^ement 

Mr. V. I. Muniswami Filial next moved : 

“This Conference most emphatically condemns the action of the Indian National 
Congress in declaring independence and starting civil disobedience and calls upon 
all the peace-loving citizens to stand by the Government in resisting this revolu¬ 
tionary movement.” 

Mr. H. V. Jagannatham seconded the resolution which was also passed. 

Other resolutions expressing their thanks to the Viceroy for the solicitude he 
evinced for the depressed classes and recording the services to the Federation of 
Messrs. Muniswami Pillai, Sahajananda, Brinivasan, Dharmalingam Pillai and 
R. Veerian were also accepted by the House, 

The President in bringing the conference to a conclusion congratulated them 
on the successful session they had and thanked them for the honour they had 
conferred on him by asking him to preside over it. The conference then dissolved. 
(From ‘Hindu,’ Madras) 



Karnatak Non-Brahmln Conference 

Mr. S. K. Hoamani, in the courae of hia Presidential address at the Karnatak 
Non-Brahmin Conference held on the llth. May 1930. at Belgaum, obaerved : 

Consistently with the maintenance of the integrity and individuality of our partj^ 
it is open to us to join either the Liibcrals or the Congress party. L.et us compare 
the work done by the Liberals mostly through the Legislature, with that done by 
the Congressmen outside it. The awakening of the masses is due more to the 
Congress than to the Liberals through the legislatures and their other aasocistions. 
Before the inauguration of the N. C. O. movement, political activity was 
confined practically to the cities. To the Mahatma is due the credit of carrying 
politics to villages from the cities, and to the masses from the classes. Of course 
the election campaign goes some way towards national consciousness. A review of 
the past work shows that this activity arises during the election campaigns and 
even then the candidates scarcely enlighten the masses on the vital issues on the 
right solution of which their well-being depends. The election propaganda has been 
anything but constitutional. Once elected, most of the members of the Ijcgislatures 
scarcely keep themselves in touch with the electorates, with the result that the so-cnlled 
representatives of the masses utterly fail to redress the grievances of those whom 
they represent. The recent liardoli Xo-tax campaign is an eloquent and indubitable 
testimony of the work that could be done by the Congressmen outside the Legis* 
latures. We must not, I think, fight shy of the fact that neither we nor the Liberals 
foresaw the outstanding defects inherent in the constitution of the Reforms of 
1919. The Government cannot attribute the failure of Diarchy to anything like 
want of adequate response on our part. Unlike the Kesponsivists, we co-operated 
unconditionally with the Government patiently enduring public censure with the 
fond hope of doing some good to the dumb millions. Wo hoped to lend relief to 
the Ray at by reducing the high incidence of land tax. We could not. We endea¬ 
voured to rid him of illiteracy by making primary education free and compulsory. 
We failed. We tried to give him suliicient medical aid but there was no money. 
We could not save the victims of drink and drug lest education should starve. We 
keenly felt the necessity of reducing the much too heavy expenditure that the 
Military Departmen t and the princely Indian Civil Service entailed. But these arc 
the reserved subjects and as such beyond our control. In short, we failed not 
because we -were inefficient and irresponsive, not even because the Government were 
apathetic, but because and only because Diarchy is a half-way house between res¬ 
ponsibility and irresponsibility and on that account contains the seeds of failure 
within itself. 

The Liberals who form the classes of India would be benefited if a few more high 
salaried posts are thrown open to the Indians and could wait for any length of time 
for full Dominion Government. But what of the masses ? If the progress of the 
masses proceeds at the present rate it would take centuries for them to reach the 
level of the classes in education let alone the material side of their betterment. 
Unless the system of administration is changed as early as possible in such a way 
as to give sufficient powers to the Government of India, formed on a democratic 
basis called by whatever name, to substantially curtail the present heavy expenditure 
and to apply the money saved on reducing the taxation and the amelioration of the 
masses, I think there is no salvation for the masses. This is not at all possible in a 
dominion of India within the British Empire. 

In the first place British Parliament is not going to offer Dominion Rule to India 
immediately nor even in the near future. The statement of Lord Russel, the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India, and the speech of the Viceroy in the Assembly not to 
speak of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s letter to Mr. Baldwin as well as the views 
of the imperialistic section of the British press warrant this statement. Ten years ago, 
we thought that we would have Swarajya in 1930 . But we now find, that it is as far 
off as ever, nay it is even further off. Year in and year out the helpless Rayat is pro¬ 
gressively deteriorating materially and morally. Every day of delay leads him nearer 
to starvation. Granting for the sake of argument that we shall get full Dominion 
Status immediately or within a decade or ^^two the case for British connection with a 
place in the British Empire is by no means strong. We should never fail to note that 
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on every occasion, when the British introduced reforms in India, we are made to pay 
a very heavy price for the same, btrict limitations and hard conditions are imposed 
on that part of the Government, which is responsible to the people. Now, do you 
think that India under Dominion Rule will have tlie power to reduce the heavy 
expenditure of the Civil Services or of the Military Department ? Do you think, in 
short, that the Dominion of India will have a constitution based on the ii demands 
of Mahatma Gandhi ? I do not think you have any reason to think so. It is believed 
by those in favour of British Connection that Dominion Status is virtual independence. 
Would it were so. But the truth is that Dominion Status is as far from freedom as 
independence is from subjection. 

Let us not, therefore, yield to the temptation of wasting our energy on the proposed 
Round-Table Conference. Let us not either be optimistic about the Simon Com¬ 
mission’s Report. We can easily anticipate their recommendations. It may be 
proposed to make the provinces autonomous in form but irresponsible in reality. The 
principle of Diarchy or something of the same sort may be introduced in the Central 
Government. The Simon Reforms will be as unworkable as were those of I9*9- We 
made a mistake then. Let us not repeat it now. 

For our party, there is nothing but to accept the Congress creed. I am sure the 
Liberals sooner or later will follow suit. Our decision to enter the Indian National 
Congress is likely to take some of you by storm. But your doubts, misgivings, and 
apprehensions will speedily vanish if you but carefully note that the step you propiose 
to take is the logical conclusion of all that we have learnt by our long experience 
in the past. We propose to take the step for want of a better alternative. Let those 
who have reason to differ from us but convince us that we can follow profitably, of 
course, another course rather than the one we intend to pursue and we shall adopt 
the same forthwith. I have given the question prolonged thought. A better alter¬ 
native is not to be found. 

It may be said by some that by signing the Congress creed our party might lose 
its individuality. The fear is groundless. By proper organisation we can easily out¬ 
number the classes in the Congress. Moreover even within the Congress we can form 
a group of our own, maintaining the integrity of our party intact. 

The next question of importance is this : How far and in what way can we be 
useful to the Congress ? The present programme of the Congress has two aspects— 
Civil Disobedience or Satyagraha, and the constructive one. I am afraid we may not 
at the present stage be able to undertake mass civil disobedience Let me not be 
misunderstood. I say that we cannot be civil resisters at present for the simple 
reason that we lack the necessary training for so doing. Satyagraha is a perfectly 
legitimate and constitutional weapon inasmuch as the Satyagrahi breaks any law for 
the time being in force because he honestly believes that the law, which he is forced 
to defy, does greater harm than good to the country. We have every right to refuse 
payment of taxes when and so far as they are too heavy for us to bear or they are not 
used for purposes we have in view. However, we must take our own time to be able 
to practise Satyagraha. The r.sk of mass civil disobedience without exemplary 
discipline and sense of responsibility is too obvious. 

To start with, therefore, our activities shall be confined to constructive work such 
as : (i) the formation of Congiess Committees in the villages with a view to 

discourage litigation, the outstanding curse against which the villagers must be 
helped ; ( 2 ) to fight the drink and drug evils not so much by picketing as by silent 
and persuasive house to house propaganda such as would induce the villagers to 
subject the morally depraved to such b^oycott ; ( 3 ) to encourage physical development 
by starting gymnasiums ; to start cottage industries such as khaddar production, etc. 
and boycott of foreign cloth and foreign articles ; ( 5 ) to enlighten the ryot on the 
improved methods of agriculture and horticulture and the economy connected 
therewith. Of course the anti-uutouchability propaganda also must be taken up in 
right earnest but with great care and skill. We cannot rid ourselves of the tyranny 
of custom in a moment. 

It gives me profound pain to note that some of the leaders of the depressed 
classes are misleading their people by advising them to dissociate themselves from 
national activities. I humbly invite their attention to the fact that if the so-called 
untouchables are Pariahs within the Hindu community, all Indians by reason of 
their colour and nationality arc the Pariahs of the British Empire, nay of the whole 
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white world. The removal of untouchability within the Hiudu community will be the 
logical conclusion of the removal of the wider untouchability of Inlians by attaining 
freedom. I earnestly appeal to the depressed classes and other minority communities 
like the Muslims, Sikhs, and the rest to co-operate with the Congress, which by 
universal consent is the only All-India political organisation that can be called 
national in the true sense Independent India will attend to the interests and rights 
of the minorities far better than the British Government has ever done 


All India Women's Conference 


Lady Syket* opening Addreia 

“We must try to educate the Indian public to drop the old prejudice against in¬ 
dependent careers for women. They must come to see that there is nothing deroga¬ 
tory in an Indian girl taking up teaching and nursing**, observed Lady Sykes opening 
the fourth annual session of the All-India Women*s Conference which met at 
Bombay on the 20th. January 1930^ Mrs. Sarojini Naidu presiding. 

Lady Sykes began wjth a reference to the impending political change and said : 
“India is on the eve of political and momentous significance. It is almost superfluous 
to dwell on the enormous importance of the question of women's education at this 
grave juncture. Political reform, unless accompanied step by step by social reform, 
is of little real service to the country's uplift. Indeed, I may go so far as to say, political 
advancement minus a corresponding social advancement, is a contradiction in terms. 
Let us take, for example, the subject of nation-building, whereon the future of India 
so largely depends. The defective physique of the rising generation has caused the 
educationist deep concern, but no real progress for remedying this is possible so long 
as there persists behind the purdah a body of conservative reactionary opinion which 
is responsible for the higli rate of infant morality, apathy in taking precautions against 
malaria and other preveniible diseases, neglect of sanitation and social evils like 
child marriages. 

“The East is waking up from iis sleep of centuries. We see what education has 
done for the women of Turkey. Upon our shoulders lies a grave responsibility for 
seeing that India does not fad to lise to the occasion.'* 

Lady Sykes pleaded for banishing prejudice against women taking up independent 
professions and urged that in village uolift lay a held of work of far-reaching impor¬ 
tance. In the 7 th century, when Europe was plunged in the darkness of the middle 
Ages, Emperor Harsha’s sister took a prominent part in theological discussions. 

Lady Sykes concluded : “In this India of ours, which gave birth to administra¬ 
tors and warriors among women like Ahalya Bai and the Rani of Jhansi and in our 
own days to rulers such as the Begum of Bhopal who takes such an active part in 
directing and leading our movement we have surely no reason to despair." 

Preu<?ential Address 

In the course of her presidential address Mrs. Sarojini Naidu emphatically 
declared that she was not a feminist and would never be one as the demand for 
granting preferential treatment to women was an admission of their inferiority. 
There was no need for such a thing in India, for the women of this country had 
always stood by the side of men in political counsels and fields of battle. 

Adverting to the purpose of the Conference, Mrs. Naidu continued that the Con¬ 
ference existed not merely to pass resolutions for educational and social reformS) but 
for something more profound, more intimate and more enduring in human value. The 
charge had been made against womenhood that their genius had been one of isolation, 
exclusion and passive resignation in the hands of destiny, and that they were bound 
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by mere traditions and were unable to get beyond the fetters of dead convention and 
ideas. She thought the Conference was a triumph and vindication of her assertion 
that the genius of Indian womenhood included everything and was all comprehensive. 

Indian culture was creative and was able to transmute even the hostility of their 
enemies into friendship. The Conference was a proof of the indivisible quality of 
fellowship of all women. All the circumstances of their national struggle must tem¬ 
porarily make them seem to be aggressively and almost exclusively nationalist in 
their attitude towards life, but she was first and last a human being and did not recog¬ 
nise divisions of humanity merely because of race and geographical barriers. Men 
made wars and created political and economic divisions for their selfish interests, 
and created combinations and groups of friendship and hostility. But all these were 
temporary shifts and the purpose of womenhood in the nation's and world's life was 
to do away with these temporary barriers. They were evangelists of peace working 
for the attainment of common rights of humanity, as against exploitation of nation by 
nation. 

Resolutions 

A number of resolutions touching upon social conditions of women were adopted. 
The first resolution urged that the mother should have equal rights of guardianship 
over children with the father and also demanded for widows preferential rights of 
guatdianship over them. 

Lady Tata, moving the resolution, characterised the present law giving the father 
right to custody of children as most unnatural and unequal. 

The second resolution recorded the opinion that there should be equality between 
the sexes in the matter of inheritance and control of property and, as steps towards 
the goal, extended support to Mr. Jayakar's bill on the gains of learning, to Mr. 
Jogiah's measure regarding women's rights of inheritance and to Mr. Sarda's bill to 
secure a share for the Hindu widow in the husband's family property, all of which 
were pending before the Legislatures. 

Removal of “Untouciiadiliia" 

The third resolution adopted ran :—“The Conference supports all efforts being 
made to (a) remove untouchability (b) remove evils of intemperance, (c) suppress 
immoral traffic in women and children and further supports Mr. Javakar’s bill to 
remove the disabilities affecting “untouchables" and prevent dedication of Devadasis, 
the Madras Brothels Bill and all other bills on similar lines.” 

Support to Child Marriage Act 

The Conference next adopted a resolution (a) expressing satisfaction at the passage 
of the Child Marriage Act, (b) urging that it should be amended so as to bring it 
into line with the recommendations of the All-India Women's conference and fixing 
the age of consent at i6 for girls and at 21 for boys ; (c) suggesting the formation of 
Sarda Committees in order to make the law effective and to bring to light breaches 
of the law ; (d) demanding immediate provision of adequate machinery for the regis¬ 
tration of marriages and ensuring correct registration of births and, (e) condemning 
the agitation against the Sarda Act started by certain sections of Hindus and Maho- 
medans as also the proposed bills for securing exemption from the operations of 
the Act. 

Muslim ladies accorded whole-hearted support to the resolution. Miss Feroze 
Din, a delegate, declared that marriage according to Islam was a contract and no 
contract could be valid unless the parties to it were above sixteen. The resolution 
was adopted unanimously. 

Mrs. Shufi Tayabji then moved a resolution, which also was unanimously adopted, 
condemning the system of purdah and enforced seclusion of women. She appealed to 
Hindus and Muslims alike to adopt practical measures to secure its discontinuance. 

The last resolution which was moved from the chair urged women to stand for 
elections to the legislatures, by capturing which they could prevent anti-women legis* 
lation from being passed. 



The Lahore Journalists* Conference 

Important rcfeolutious concerning the future of journalism and the welfare of 
journalists were passed bv a Conference of those journalists who had come up to 
Lahore in connection with the Congress and allied conferences. The conference was 
held on the January and was attended by several local journalists. 

Mr. Zafar Ali, Editor of the “Zainindar,” W’clcoming those present, hoped that 
out of this small gathering, would spring up well organised annual conferences, 
representative of the protession. In the case of journalists, numbers did not matter, 
for one journalist always spoke for thousands and millions. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. Abdulla Brelvi, Editor of the “Bombay Chronicle ‘ in the course of his 
presidential speech said :— 

These are days of organisation. No group of individuals can expect to maintain 
aud improve their status without <‘ontinuouB organised effort. There arc few profes¬ 
sions in the country which are in greater or more urgent need of organization th®,n 
that of journalism and yet ours is the least organisSi profession. The disabilities 
under which the Indian journalists have to work are more numerous and greater 
than those of the members of any other profession. They have to work more and 
harder end in circumstances that put a heavy strain on their body and mind and 
their holidays are fewer. To add to this not only is the average salary they pet 
meagre, but they have also no security of tenure. In India the circumstances which 
make the living of a journalist a precarious one are too disrjuictingly numerous and 
what makes his lot sjiecially hard is the absence of any provision for pension or 
provident fund, not to speak of regulations which exist in many other countries, 
guaranteeing good wages for goodT w'ork, insurance against sickness, accident, unem¬ 
ployment and old age with contribution from employers. 

It is a curious irony that the teacher and the journalist vho, more than members 
of any other profession, contribute to the education and enlightenment of mankind 
are rewarded on the most niggardly scale for the service!they render. But the teacher 
has some compensation in regard to condition of work ana leisure which the Indian 
journalist seldom secures. 

1 do not ignore the fact that the hardships of Indian journalists to which I have 
referred are greatly mitigated in some newspaper offices in this country but I have 
no doubt you will readily agree with me that the picture I have drawn of the 
condition of the average Indian journalist is not overdrawn. 

In every country the Press is the guardian of the liberties of its people as well 
as the most effective instrument for extending the bonds of human freedom and 
progress and the extent to which a journalist helps to fulfil this two-fold purpose 
of the Press is the measure of his true success as a journalist. Judged bv this test 
the Indian journalists have reason to be proud of their achievement. The Indian 
Press has play^ no mean pari in the counti'y’s struggle for freedom and the sacri¬ 
fices which Indian journalists have made and the risks which they even Ho-day~ run 
m making their contribution to that struggle have few parallels in other parts 
of the world. In the Indian journalist those who are interested and engaged in 
denying freedom to India hsve recognised the most formidable foe and special wea¬ 
pons have been devised to curb and repress his independent and courageous advocacy 
of the national cause. Though the Press Act of odious memory is no longer on 
the statute bool^ its sinister spirit still continues enshrined in the provisions of the 
Customs’ Post Offices, Remstration of Books, the Princes’ Protection Act, in Sections 
153 of the Indian Penal Code and above all in that “Prince among political sections ’ 
of that Code, Section 124-A. w'hich has been constantly used against journalists from 
Mahatma Gandhi and the late Lokmanya Tilak to the humblest member of the 
profession, as if in cruel mockery of the “Freedom of the Press” we are supposed 
to enjoy. If in India the I^ress is to exercise its true function, it is essential that 
the shackels which fetter it now should be removed and it should occupy the same 
position as the Press occupies in say England or the United States of America. In 
the U.S.A. there are neither Federal nor State laws dealing specially with the Press which 
is dealt with when necessai^, only under the Common Law concerning libel, slander 
the Common Law itself is not dissimilar, to that prevailing in England. News- 
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papers in these two countries sometimes ’commit worse “offences’' than those that 
are comprehensively dealt with in this country under Section IM-A but no one ever 
thinks Of prosecuting; them for the Government as well as the people of those coun¬ 
tries realise that the best antidote apainst such abuse of freedom is free public 
opinion itself and that nothing c^uld be a more dan^^erous menace to their own free¬ 
dom than fettering? the entire Press for fear that some newspapers may outstrip the 
limits of fair criticism. We must organise ourselves to be able to successfully resist 
all attempts made from any quarter to tamper with the liberty of the Press which is 
at once a priceless achievement and a strong bulwark of civilisation. 

Tun Anglo-Indian Prebh 

The problem that Indian journnlists have to face is complicated by the existence 
in our midst of the Anglo-Indian Press. The Anglo-Indian Press is in many respects 
a journalistic monstrosity. For decades it has been a menace to Indian Freedom, 
It has consistently opposed the Indian demand for freedom, slandered the most 
respected of Indian leaders and preached the arrogant gospel of white superiority 
and supremacy. And yet it has flonrished on the income derived from Indian subs¬ 
cribers and advertisers and the Indian tax payers. In India the Government Depart¬ 
ments, the Railways and all semi-Government concerns like Port Trusts, Municipa¬ 
lities and local bodies as w’cll as business firms are the principal advertisers. 
These Departments and concerns get money from the tax-payers and it is part of 
this money which is utilised virtually, if not intentionally to subsidise the Anglo- 
Indian papers through advertisements to enable them to carry on Anti-Indian 
propaganda. Is there any country in the world where such an open scandal would 
be allowed to continue for a single day? Could we imagine a newspaper being allowed 
to exist, let alone prosper, in England, in Germany, in the U. S. A. or in any other 
Western country the object of whose existence was to show that the people of the 
couiitiy were unfit to govern themselves, that the men whom they respected and 
revered were charlatans ana quacks if not knaves ? In every country a newspaper 
is free to express w’hatever views it likes. But in no country is a neswpaper per¬ 
mitted for a single day to carry on propaganda of slander against them with the 
mark of inferioiity. That in India such an unpatriotic press is allowed to exist 
and that too. with the help of the tax-payer’s money is tne measure of the degra¬ 
dation to which w’o have been brought as a result of our political bondage. But, 
I miiht confess, to no small extent we ourselves arc the instruments of our own 
humiliation in this matter. For, it is the money not merely of the tax-payer but 
also of the Indian subscriber and the Indian aavertiser which supports this hostile 
anti-national force in the country. The ways of Indian newspaper readers and 
advertisers aic strange ! I have known of many of them who run to Indian news¬ 
papers whenever they have a grievance of their own to ventilate which no Anglo- 
Indian paper will ventilate but who will either not subscribe to any Indian news¬ 
paper or will vie with one another in giving their advertisements to the Anglo- 
Indian papers in preference to Indian papers. 

The Anglo-Indian Press as it is conducted to-day is a national peril and concerted 
measures must be taken to meet it. The manifestations of W'hat Mahatma Gandhi 
has described as “slave mentality” that we see everywhere in our midst is due, in 
no small measure, to the poison of befitting all Indian institutions, aspirations and 
claims which is being injected into thousands of minds from day to day by the 
Anglo-Indian Press. In this connection I wish it to be clearly understood that 
my remarks are intended only against the Anglo-Indian Press as an institution and 
that I have not only no desire to blame the journalists who are working for it, but 
I have sympathy for them for the difficult position in which they are placed and I 
admire not a few of them for their merits as journalists, 

I shall not repeat the cant about the profession being a noble one. For what 
really matters is not the profession one belongs to but the sincere efforts one makes 
to be worthy of it. As I said a few minTites ago Indian journalists have a record 
service to the country of which one may well be proud. 

CoMMUNL. Newspapers 

The communal newspaper is a negation of all that is best in journalism. It is 
true a journalist is essentially a propagandist. But the no leiis essential mark of a 
journalist is that he is always judicial and insists on fair-play to all. Is the 
eoromumal* newspaper that exists in our country distinguished by the existence of 
these qualities without which a newspaper is not worth the name ? 
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Before I close, there is an unfortunute tendency to which I cannot help drawing 
attention. I refer to the disproportionately larger place whichl'England and the 
Western countries occupy in the news columns of our papers than the great Asiatic 
countries. As in education so in journalism, thanks mainly to our subjection, w'c 
have neglected the rich heritage for which Asia offers and have failed to develop it 
for our common benefit. History is being made to-day and will continue to be 
made as days pass by more in Angora, in Teheran, in Kabul, in Nanking and in 
Tokyo, not to speak of Delhi, than in Paris and Berlin, London and t.Washington. 
Unfortunately, because the work of gathering and distributing the news of the 
world is mainly in European hands we, in Inaii^ as well as our conferences in other 
parts of Asia, know little about this history and what is more unfortunate, careless 
to know about it while all of us know much more about happenings in Europe and 
America. I fully realise the difficulties in our way, but I am quite sure-'if*the more' 
important newspapers in the country pooled their resources adequate and satisfactory 
arrangements could easily be made to acquaint Indian readers with the march of 
events in Asiatic countries in a more systematic and intelligent manner than is 
possible to-day,” 

Retolutiona Patted 

A resolution moved from the chair condoling the deaths of Mirzabeii, Upson, 
Banki Dayal and De Souza was (!arried. 

Proposal for Ali^Tndia Organisation 

Mr. A. S. Iyengar (Delhi) moved and Mr. Punniah (Karachi) seconded n re¬ 
solution urging the convening of a conference of c:jmcrienced journalists to discuss 
the question of forming an A11-India Journalists’ Organisation to frame rules for 
the general guidance ot the profession with a view to promoting fellow feeling 
among and the well-being of its members and to protect and advance, the cause of 
journalism. The President was authorised to circularise journalist organisations 
and journalists all over India inviting views and suggestions for consideration by 
the proposed conference, to be held not later than the 10th April at_a convenient 
place. The resolution was carried. 

Census of Journalists 

Two resolutions of Mr. Durga Das (Delhi), seconded by Mr. Piare Mohan 
Dattatriya (Lahore) Mr. A. S. Iyengar, were passed. The first reauested the President 
Mr. Brelvi, to have a census in daily or weekly journals ana news agencies, with 
a record of the status, pay and prospects of the various grades of workers, to enable 
the proposed Journalists’ Conference to decide on the best course of piurauting the 
cause 01 journalism. 

Assembly Press Gallery 

The second resolution welcomed the constitution by the President of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly of a Press Advisory (Jomraittee for the Assembly Press Gallery and 
hoped that the Presidents of Provincial Legislative Council would act likewise. 

The Conference also hoped that the Assembly Press Gallery Advisory Committee 
would be enlarged so as to ensure adequate representation of >vorking journalists as 
distinct from journalist M. L, A. s.’ 

Case Against “Riyasat" Editor 

Mr. Karamchand (Lahorel inoved and Mr. A, S. Iyengar seconded the resolutions 
urging that the trial of the Editor of “Riyasat” under the Princes’ Protection Act be 
held in Delhi and not at Hoshangabad where the trial would hamper defence and 
prevent an appeal to a higher court in British India. The resolution also urged the 
pumalist members of the Cental Legislature to secure the repeal of the Princes’ 
Protection Act or at least an amendment of the Act providing for trial at a place 
whore the paper is published. 

Government’s Repressive Policy" Condemned 

Mr. Abdur Rahim (Calcutta) moved, and Mr. D. Rajah (Madras) and Mr 
Khushal Chand Khurshand (Lahore) supported a resolution, which was carried 
condemning the repressive policy against journalists and congratulating the latter 
on their maintaining the reputation of rhe profession for integrity, courage and 
independence. 

On the motion of Mr. Abdur Rahim the Conference condemned the policy 
adopted in certain Indian States in putting obstacles in the way of free and in¬ 
dependent journalism. 
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Admission of Press to Legislatures 

Mr. Abdiir Bahim moved, and Mr. Kaiinaih Roy, Editor of “The Tribune” 
supported a resolution, which was carried, declaring that it ia the ri^ht of a newa- 
paper representative to be admitted without undue restriction to public sittings of a 
legislature or law court, and especially taking atrong exception to the manner in 
which passes are issued to Press representatives for the Punjab Council and to the 
improper personal searches to which they are being subjected in the court of the 
sp^ial magistrate trying the Lahore Conspiracy case. 

Jury Trial for Sedition 0a8F.s 

On the motion of Mr. Peary Mohan Dattatriya, seconded by Mr. A. B. Sharma 
(Lahore), the Conference adopted a resolution urging jury trial for press sedition 
coses under Bee. 124 A. I. P. C. 

Hours of Work 

Mr. Sharma proposed a resolution {regarding the hours of work being limited to 
six hours daily, etc., and it was referred to the proposed conference in April. 

The Conference also passed Mr. Purushottamaas Taudon’s resolution, that news¬ 
papers and magazines should not admit advertisements against |the interests of the 
country or those deterimentnl to the public morals. 


The All India Jonrnalists’ Conference 


The All-liidia Journalists’ nnd press-OwHers’ Conference met in the Cowasji 
Jahangir Hall, Bombay, on the May 1^30 with Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar, 
Editor, “The Hindu” in the chair. Prominent among those present were Mr. 
S. A. Brelvi, Editor, “Bombay Chronicle”, Mr. Bamanand Chattericc, Col. G. H. 

Gidney, Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, Mr. J. L, Bahani, Editor, ‘The Hindustan 
Times”, Mr. K. P. Khadilkar, Editor, “Navakal ’, Mr. N. H. Belgaumwalla and Mrs. 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhaya. 

\VELC0ME ADKRF^R 

Mr. Iv. Natarajan, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the 
delegates said that the Viceroy’s promulgation of the Press Ordinance had brought 
them together and made them realise the importance of the Indian Press having an 
organisation which could speak for itself, represent its views and protect its 
interests whenever they were threatened or injured and he hoped that before they 
parted steps mighc be taken to initiate such an organisation on a permanent 
footing. Proceeding, the speaker stated that the Viceroy said that the repeal of the 
Press Act had a baneful effect ou the Press, but as a long-experienced Indian 
journalist he emphatically repudiated such an allegation. The Indian Press, since 
the inauguration of the Moutagu-Chelmsford Reforms, had been interesting itself 
largely in social problems such as the removal of untouchability, Hindu-Muslim 
unity, child marriage, suppression of prostitution, prohibition etc. Politics had 
ceased to possess an unhealthy predominance in public discussions. The vigilance 
with which the conduct of officials and details of administration used to be fmiowed 
by the Indian press had relaxed on ai^count of the growth of a feeling that the 
attainment of self-government was the only permanent remedy for them. The 
Bimon (Jommission therefore had the largest share of press criticism and the British 
Government and the Viceroy had rccognispd the justice of the criticisms by propo¬ 
sing the Round Table Oouference which VArtually superseded the Commission and 
made its report only materials for discussion along with other materials before the 
conference. In the Bardoli affair, hkewise, the Government with great reluctance 
admitted the correctness of press criticism and revoked its decision. The fact was 
that the Indian Press worked in close touch with national organisatioDS and 
workers, and hence had increased in power and a sense of the responsibility, which 
they owed primarily to the people of India and not to the Government. 
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Continuing, Mr. Nalarajan said that the greatest objection to the Press Ordinance 
was that it prevented the Press from doing its duty to the people except as far as 
it was permitted by the Executive Government tor the time being. The lawyer and 
the doctor had their rights defined, but the journalist who was often a man of no 
inferior education ana had generally a wider outlook was forced under the 

Ordinance to think not of what he should w’-rito to publish in public interests but 
of what impression his writings might produce on persons looking at everything 
between bureaucratic blinkers. This he regarded as an unwarranted interference with 
journalists’ professional rights. If the Government treated the Indian press as its 
natural enemy, the Government would have to thank itself if the Indian Pi ess 
reciprocated the sentiment. 

The Ordinance as framid contained proof of the complete misconception of 
the Indian Press in that it sought to penalise not only writings favouring revolution 
and violence but also civil disobedience which Mr Gokhale held was an extieme 

constitutional method. He concluded by saying that civil disobedience was only 
a small part of this whole problem which was much bigger, and he felt that if 
civil disobedience were dropped to-morrow tin* movement w'-oiild lose nothing of its 
immense potentialities and actualities as a coinprelicnsne and natural solvent of 
nearly all the country’s social jiroblems, such as, the removal of untouchability, 
Hindu-Miisliin unity, elimination of abuses of caste and amelioration of the crushing 
poverty of the masses. These and more were integral parts of Mr. Gandhi’s 

programme of which th(* Viceroy saw the smallest part respecting civil disobedience. 
Indian jourmdists on the other hand had viewed the movement as a whole 
as a great blessing and one that w’as hound to command the respect, admira¬ 
tion and adhesion of all to whom the Indian problem was predominantly 
social and religious and only superficially political. Every Indian journalist 
therefore had to w’rite appreciatively of the Gandhi movement and if the 
Ordinance applied to such w’ritings all Indian papers would have to close 

down. The only way this coiiting(‘ncy could be avoided was for the Govern¬ 
ment to ajiprcciate the solid social a<*hieveinents of Gandhiji’s movement, release 
Gandhiji and Hatyagrahis, and initiate action in respect of the eleven points of Gan- 
dhiji for the amclioiution of the economic pressure of the present system on the 
masses. The solution of those diflic-ulties was not to bo found m repressive laws 
but in a coneiliatory policy and if and when Lord Irwin's Government turned their 
attention in this direction they would find the Indian Press solidly behind them. 

Mr. Breivi, Secretary, then read messeges of sympathy from Mrs. Naidu, Messrs. 
N. C. Kelkar, C. Y. Chintamani and J. C. Gupta, Editor, ‘‘Advance” among others. 
Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar. Editor of the ‘‘Hindu" then delivered his presidential 
address. The following is the text 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. Chairman, Fellow-Gentlemen of the Press, and Friends :—I am deeply grate¬ 
ful to you for inviting me to ])reside over this important and urgent conference. 
While I greatly appreciate and value the honour, I am even more sensible of the 
heavy responsibility which you have imposed on me. Only by your wholehearted 
co-operation and determination to face 111 a jmictical and honourable manner the 
grave and urgent problems before us to-day can I hope to discharge the duties 
that you have called upon me to undertake. 

The occasion which has brought us together is neither a ceremonial nor a festive 
one ; it is an urgent situation in which the Press and the printing trade in this 
country are faced with a crisis graver than any they have had to surmount during 
a century of their existence. I shall not take up your time with any lengthy dis- 

? uisition or elaborate argumentation on minor issues. I shall proceed as briefly as 
can to draw your attention to the main question that has arisen for our solution 
at the present juncture. 

Purpose of the Conference 

This conference of representatives of newspapers and printing presses has been 
convened for the purpose of concerting measures to meet the situation that has 
arisen from the promulgation of the Press Ordinance that threatens their honourable 
existence and progress. It is my desire therefore that in dealing with this question 
we should not be side-tracked into a discussion of other no doubt equally im¬ 
portant issues which do not, however, have a direct bearing on this question. 

47 
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The Government and Press Control 

Bureaucracies like the Bourbons neither learn nor unlearn. The same mentality 
that prompted the enactment of the Vernacular Press Act more than fifty years 0.^0 
subsists with the same vigour to-day in l^inila and in White hall unatrected by all 
the talks about Parliamentary inslitiitioiis and Dominion Status. The same over, 
sensitiveness of the bureaucracy to criticism which Sir William Muir, Sir Erskine 
Perry and Col. Yule of the India (Council in 187S described as being responsible for 
that Act, the same clamour of the European coiniminit.y in India, the same dilforen- 
tiation between European and Indian section of the Press that dominated the mind 
of the Government fifty years ago dominate it to-day, unimpaired. And unless we 
journalists make up our mind to organise and ctfectivcly resist lids perpetual 
tendency of bureacracies to muzzle the Pic-s the future of civil liberties, nay of 
popular freedom in India \\oiild be hlaek indeed. 

Lord Lytton’s Press Art was re])ealcd sifter four years by a Vieeroy whose name 
eontiriues to be ehenshed in tins country as of one vbo soiiglit to promote the 
freedom and welfare of tin* ])oople of this eountry and faced the nrath of the 
bureaucracy as no othcT Vi(*croy has djiied to do since. For JO yesirs the Govern¬ 
ment felt safe with iSce. IJl-A of the Penal Code , but the li.ingsibasi ease unsettled 
them and the Sedition Law wrs re-cnaeted in JS'J7 in the dangerous form in which it 
continues to stand to-day. The in'xl wave of re])n‘ssion that stalled in 1906-7 took us 
to the enactment of the fiulian J*ress Aet of 1910 iimlei the aegis of Loid Morley 
himself w'ho more than any othei had stood for bbeities of the Press in his own 
country and in Inland. The sponsoi of that Act, Sir Herbert Kisley, honestly 
confessed that there were no parallels to follow in Biitish legislation in this matter 
and that he had to go to Austria to ' opy its provisions fioin a Hapsburgan model. 
The present Press Ordiaiiee extends and enlarges this code of pre-war Austria to a 
degree that puts into the shade even the eontiol of the IVess iii England and in 
India during the War ycais and that has a jiaiallel ])crhaps only in the doings of 
the Dublin Castle during the Black and Tun regime. 

The fundamental cause of the persistence of tins Anli-Pn^ss fever in ilu» govern¬ 
mental system of this country was once analysed by J^ord Morley with his usual 
insight w'hen he sought to bung up repression and lelorm side by side in the 
administration of this country. Ts the existence of a fi<*e Pri'ss compatible with 
the existence of an autocratic Government’—was a cpiestion on whicli after citing 
Mill and Macaulay he came to the eoneliision that it is and the freedom of the 
Press ought to be a reality even in this country Yet be wais jiowerh'ss to resist 
the introduction of the I’rcss Act in 1919 in India. For, so long as th(‘ authority 
of the Slate is vested in the uin'ontrollcd keeping of an alien biiii'aneracy not¬ 
withstanding all the forms and laeleiiets of l^iil lament ary institutions, the tendency 
to control the free cx])ies,sion ol ]>ni)lic opinion on the system, metliods and acts 
of that Government, is bound to assert itsidt from time to time in all shapes and 
forms And if to-day this control and sii])j>ios‘-ion of news and tlionght in the 
country is sought to be cairicd out by meaMircs more far-reaching than any known 
to the history of this law in India it’is bceausp of the di'siro to iirotcct the existing 
system against the rapid and overwhelming growth of imblie ofiinion in the country 
that the system should yield its j>laee to one batied ni>on full Swaraj for India. 

History is full of the lessons of such eflort-, and 1 need not say tliat whatever 
the Government may do or may nut <lo at the pioenl juncture, time, in the words 
of Gladstone on a historic occasion, is on onr s de. Time is in favour of those great 
forces of progress and freedom that (o-day are siirLnng everywhere to obtain mastery 
over the forces of authority and powtn, ot rejn^smon and reaction. 

Our immediate task, how'cver, is to find out how’ to meet the situation, so far as 
wc are concerned, that has bei'ii brought about by th(* enactment of the Press Ordi¬ 
nance. You will allow me therefore to bneHy c'>caminc its professed scope and aims 
and its actual operation on and consequences to newspapers and publications in India. 
The former, we may take it, have been sG. out by His Excellency Lord Irwin in the 
explanatory statement which he has appended to‘the Ordinance, while the latter have 
to be deduced from the provisions of the sections of the Ordinance itself, the manner 
in which they have already been worked and the icsulis thereof. 

His Excellency claims that the measure is not designed to ‘‘restrict the just liber¬ 
ties of the Press or to check the fair criticism of the administration.” He informs 
us that the measure “is one of emergency.” The plea of emergency is one that has 
necessarily to bo made for the purpose of enabling the Viceroy to use his powers 
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of Ordinance-makinj^. It is perhaps of the same category as that which Lord L^ton 
urged in his tel(;gram to the Secretary of State in 1878 when he said : “We nave 
accordingly prepared a Jhll and I propose to pass it at a single sitting on the plea 
of urgency which is not fictitious, afterwaids reporting to you our proceedings in 
detail. If the measure becomes an aeeomjilished fact declared by us as urgently 
necessary in the inleresis of jiubln* safety, it will probably be accepted with far less 
objection than if it had formed the subject of pie\ions discussion.” If this is not 
so and if the emcrg(‘ncy is ically of a sudden and temporary character, then 
observations of His Excellency in jiaragraphs 2 and are wholly un-called for. On 
the other hand those observations make it ])eifoctly clear tliat beneath the pica of 
emergency tluae is tlie settb'd b<‘ht‘f and dc-iie that the Indian Press should be con¬ 
trolled by the Executive (JoveinmiMit and the bureaucracy in this country ; that the 
repeal of the Indian Press Act in was a mistake ; that the anticipations formed 

in 1922 have not been tiiUilled ; that the “m ilignaiit” features of the Indian Press 
which the Act of lOlO a;:is intended to cheek continue and that the ordinary law 
of the country is inetreetive to secure that control which the (Jovernmerit desire, 
however much it may be eflirtive for the punishment of seditious and revolutionary 
writings. As I said, it is the same montalitv that persists through more than two 
generations of burc‘aiicratie (Government in India. 

Ni:ed roil Etfiixal ViiiiLANcic 

We are, therdore, warranted in assuming that wliateviT may happen to the Press 
Ordinance as such,—it can lie in force for six moiitJis only, but under the existing 
constitution it can be easil\ enacted as a legislative measure either with or without 
the eoncurrenee of the Legislature by the Viceroy later—the mentality that renuires 
the muzzling, if not the siippressioii, oi the Indian Press is there in the counsels of 
the Crovernmont of India. Unb'ss Piessinen, and punters and publi'^herB, nay, all 
those who value knowledge and thought, the free expression of literary and artistic 
ideas and fei'lings, will oiganise tlKMiiselvcs to rcMSt and demolish this persistent 
mentality that believes in its power to control the springs and guide the channels of 
knowledge and of light—unless all of ns unite together lor the purpose not only of 
meeting the immediate danger betori' us but of ])rev(‘nting the recurrence of these 
shock tactics on tlie jiail ot the bui(‘aueraey, u(‘ shall have to face a future, darker 
and more dismal than the present. Authority resmits criticisms. Power alway feels 
nervous about if. And even with the advent of Swaraj, the,tendency of authority and 
pow’cr to control enlieism and hubjeet the exjiression of free opinions to the dictates 
of political or national policy may nut have b(‘en entirely eliminated, bcoausc it is 
inherent in the very nature of those clothed with authority and power. Eternal 
vigilance is therefore not only the jirico of hlierty, it is the only guarantee for the 
liberty of the Press. 

WlIAT ARE TilK “.lUST lABrAlTIRh” OF INDIAN PREBb ? 

If then, this hollow plea of emergency ought not to mislead us as to the real 
nature of the danger to tlie hlierty of the Indian Pi ess neither should the plea that 
the Press (Ordinance is not ilesigiled to lestriet the just liberties of the Press or to 
check the fair erithusm of tlio administration deceive us or the public as to the 
actual fetters imposed upon us. It is diflieult for me, as it must be for any one 
conversant with the rights and resjionsibilitics of.tlic Press and of public criticism in 
India, to take this assertion seriously. What arc the “pist liberties of the Pi ess ?” 
The liberty of the Piess,” says Lord Mansfield, “eonsists in printing without any 
previous licence subject to the consequences of huv.” The law of England, says 
another great judge, Lord Elleiiborough, “is a law of Ii!)erty and consistently with 
this liberty we have not what is called an imprimatur. U'lierc is no such jireliminary 
licence necessary, but it a man publishes a paper he is exposed to the peinu 
consequences as* he is in every other act it it be illegal.” Lord Irwin’s Press 
Ordinance is an entire contradiclion of these doctrines. In the first place, the Press 
Ordinance imposes a preliminary licence for every newspaper and a security for its 
right conduct. In the next place the Press Ordinance subjects him not merely to 
“the penal corisemiences of the law” or to the normal course of the civil law for the 
publication of seditious or defamatory libel, as the case may be ; but it subjects him 
to the abnormal consequences of executive action involving the spoliation of his 
money and property, subject to a right of appeal, which, however, the courts of the 
land have repeatedly declared to bo absolutely illusory. This executive deprivation of 
his liberty of opinion and expression, of his security, his property and his publica- 
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tions can be effected not merely for what may constitute an offence or actionable 
wrong in law, but for a comprchonsive category of comments or publications ‘‘having 
a tendency directly or indirectly whether by inference, suggestion, allusion, meta¬ 
phor, implication or otherwise”—you all know the words—of a character which on 
political grounds the Government deems object ion able. As Mr. Patel has so repea¬ 
tedly pointed out, there are many things which if they are siioken out to thousands 
of people ill public would not be offences or actionable wrongs, but the moment 
they find publication even as reports of such speeches made at meetings in news¬ 
papers or publications, they come within the category which involves the suppres¬ 
sion of the papers. 

Checks and preventive measures such as the demand of deposits from presses and 
newspapers and the imposition of other limitations on the right of publishing 
periodicals are, as Professor Dicey poinrs out. in his expressive phraseology, ^‘incon¬ 
sistent with the pervading principle of English law that men are to be interfered 
with or punished because they may or will break the law but only when they have 
committed some definite assignable legal offenee. In England, no such thing is 
known as a licence to print or a censorship either of the I'ress of political news¬ 
papers.” The Press Ordinance negatives every one of these declared principles that 
define the liberties of the Press and we are asked by the Viceroy to accept the 
statement that it puts no restraint on the just liberties of the Press. Can mockery 
go further ^ 

We have been also told that fair criticisms of the administration will not ha 
affected. Mark the adjectives ‘just’ and ‘fair’ in these asseverations. What are ‘just’ 
liberties and what I'a ‘fair* eriticisin ? Who is to be the jiidgt* of the justness or the 
fairness in each case ? So far as the Ordinance is eoiicerned. it is the person who 
complains that is constituted the judge and courts have complained that they cannot 
behind the complaining authority’s judgment. In practice this turns out to be 
tne judgment of the IntclTigence Department or the personal piojudices of Provincial 
and local authorities as the case may be, Th(i Indian Press knows to its cost what 
It is to offend the powers that be by criticisms, however fair, when they cease to be 
persona grata with the authority cou(‘crncd. 

Sapru Committer’s Judgment on Press Act 
The history of the Press Act of 1910 and the hardshijis, injustices and immense 
suffering it inflicted on the country were the subject of rejiresenlations to the 
Viceroy in 19l7 and to the Ilritish public in 1919 through the Press Deputation of 
which I had the honour to be a member. I do not desire to weary you with a 
recital of the case for the repeal of that Act which was cogently made out in the 
memorandum of the Press Association of India of which, 1 am sure my friend, Mr. 
Mody will be able to give us copies even now. What is nioie important is that the 
repeal of the Act was actually effected by the Government of India at a time of 
nearly as great political and public excitement as the presinit w'hcii the Government 
was equally intent on a jiolicy of severe repression as now. Tlic Bajiru Committee 
on whose recommendation the repeal was undertaken and carried out put the case 
for its repeal on principle in the follow ing terms from tlic point of view of the 
Indian public:— 

“Most of the witnesses examined before us, lielieve it to be indefensible in 
principle and unjust in its application. It has been said that the terms of Section 4 
of the Act are so com])rehensivc that legitimate ciilicism of Government might well 
be brought within its scope ; that the Act is very viiicevlaiii in its operation ; that 
it has been applied with varying degress of rigour at diflereut times and by differ¬ 
ent local Governments and in particular that it has not been apjilied with equal 
severity to English-owned and Indian-owned pajiers. A general feeling was also 
apparent among the witnesses that the Act is irritating and humiliating to Indian 

t ’ournalisra and that the resentment caused by the measure is the more bitter 
lecause of the great services rendered to Government liy the Press in the war. 
Many witnesses indeed are of opinion that the Act is fatal to the growth of a 
healthy spirit of responsibility in ihe Press and that it deters persons of ability and 
independent character from joining the profession of journalism. Finally, it is 
maintained that the Act places in the hands ot the Executive Government arbitrary 
powers not subject to adequate control by any independent tribunal, which may be 
used to suppress legitimate criticism of Government and that such a law i® entirely 
inconsistent with the spirit of the reforms scheme and the gradual evolution of 
responsible Government. 
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‘‘There is in our judgment great force in many of these criticisms.” 

It has been said by the Viceroy in his statement that the course of events since 
the repeal of the Act has not justified the anticipations formed in 1922. With all 
respect, T desire to say that this is wholly after-thought on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Natarajan iu the “Indian Social Reformer” has dealt with this aspect of 
the matter with his usual clarity and vigour and I need only say that not only has 
the improvement in the tone of the Press received suecessive appreciations in the 
Government’s annual reviews presented to Parliament but that both the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy, since announcing their new policy in November last, h.ave 
publicly declared their intention of going further in the direction of freeing the 
Press from the rigours of the present Sedition Law of the country in regard to the 
expression of opinions. The matter arose out of Mr. Fenner Rrock^^ay's motion in 
the House of Commons in December last and the Viceroy has repeatedly declared 
that he has instructed Local Governments to take action in respect of speeches or 
writings only in cases of actual incitement to violence or disouler. Hut there is no 
doubt that in practice many Local Governments have taken action inconsistent with 
these asuranccs. 

The Ordinanoe 

But surely, it is not for Lord Irwin to say so soon after these assurances that 
the re-enactment of the Pn'ss Act has become necessary because he has found that 
the repeal of the old Press Act was a mistake. 

Let us now glance briefly at the ramification of the new Press Ordinance. The 
mischief that it was intended to correct is describf d by th(‘ well known Hection 
4 describing the nature of the publications that would render presses and papers 

liable to the pains and penalties of the Ordinance, ft makes absolutely no distinction 
between the publication of news and the publication of views or criticisms. So long 
as there arc ‘words, signs or visible representations which are likely or may have a 
tendency directly or indirectly whether by inference, suggestion, .allusion, metaphor, 
implication or otherwise”—^ on all know the words—the faet that the newspaper pub¬ 
lished new'8 that is substantially accurate and true or criticisms that are subBtantially 
sound, furnishes of itself no ground of exemption to the press or paper concerned. 
The Government of India in reply to the Indian Merchants’ (hamber have assured 
the public that the Act is not intended to restrict 'the publication of news or the 
dissemination of new’s. Is that is so, the intention has certainly not been carried 
out either because of the legal difliculty of defining the exemption intended to be 

given or because of the desire to keep the newspapers concerned at the mercy of 
those whose intentions may subsequently vary. 

Categories of “Objectionable” Matter 

The categories of objectionable matter arc eight and it has to be pointed out that 
in every one of these categories the executive government have made a most w'anton 
and unjustifiable inroad into the rights and liberties of the Press. Clauses (a) to (d) 
deal w'ith objectionable publications to punish which there arc provisions enough and 
to spare in the existing penal laws of the country, in the Criminal Codes, the 
Police and Military Acts and Regulatiins. Clauses (c) to (h), how^ever, introduce new 
categorjes of Press offences which throw a flood of light on the bonafides of this 
legislation. They make it penal for the Press what is not pennl for other citizens of 

the land. Clause (e) relates to the “encouragement” of civil disobedience and non¬ 

payment of taxes ; Clause (f) to the inducement of public servants to resign their 
duties. Clauses (g) and (h) relate to the ])romotion of class hatred which again is 
punishable under the Penal Code, and the prejiidicincr of the recruiting of persons to 
serve in any of His Majesty’s forces, or in any police force, or to pnjndice the 
training, discipline or administration of any such force—matters which, we believe, 
are dealt with already by the law dealing with the constitution and discipline of 
these forces. 

Dealing with civil disobedience, the clause recites that it is objectionable matter to 
publish anything encouraging or inciting any person “to interfere wdth the adminis¬ 
tration of the law or with the maintenance of Jaw and order or to commit any 
offence.” Whether a man who deliberately disobeys a law and invites the punishment 
provided by law therefor and submits to it or who asks others to do so should be 
considered to interfere with the administration of the law or not is a highly debatable 
matter. The more serious part of it comes in where the encouragement or incitement 
to commit an ‘offence’ is made objectionable. 
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These “offences’’ have already been conslnicd to include not merely crimes and 
misdeniennours but breaches of le;ial provisions involvinp; penalties intenaecl lor ine 
protection of the revenue. In repard to public servants it is clear that e\e\\ an advice 
to a sinp:lc public servant to resign his office on a most legitimate occasion, such as, 
for instance uhen he is incapable of (xecutinp: the duties of his offace, will make 
section 4 applicable. TJie section makes no distinetjon between wholesale and indivi- 
dua] resignations upon pulilic or personal ;>roiinds ; nor does it make any diatinction 
between askin^^ a public seivant to do or not to do any act in accordance with his 
Ic^ntimate duty and a^kin^'^ him to or forebear to act illegally and improperly, hrankly 
siuakinj:;, it is impossible for any paper or press seriously to attempt to escape the 
luoviMons of this Act once the (Joveinment, with the Jntellif^eiice Department and 
the secret services that move it from Ixliind, make up their mind to t*ike action 
afrainst it and no jiower on earth can prevent the ruin of the piess and the nmys- 
paper once the fiovernnient dt'siie to brinp it about. Tt was of the orip;inal fecction 
J of the old Press Act that vSir Lawrence .lenkins •wrote as follows : 

“The ]uovisions of Section 4 are very comprehensive and its lan^iuafce is as wide 
as human in^>:enuily could make it. Indeed it afipears to me to embrace the w’holc range 
of varMtie; degrei’s of assurance from very certainty on the one side to the very 
limits of im])Ossiblily on the other. Tt is difficult to see what lengths the operation 
of this section might not be plausibly extended by an ingenious mind. Ihey would 
certainly extend to wiitings that may even command approval. An attack on 
that degraded S('f tion of the public Aihieli lives on thi* mi'^ery and shame of others 
would toriK' within this wnde-syiread net ; the praise of a class might not be free 
risks. jAIiich that is regarded as standard literature might undoubtedly be caught. 

What would lie Tiave said of the present section had he been with us to-day ? 1 
Icaie'you all to imagine it. 

Thic Ta(tk’.s of TrrE Executive 

That tile authorities who have to administer the new Ordinance have no intention 
whatever of being deterred from doing what they please with the Th’css even where 
the language of the law is clear, was m-ule evident by what the Chief Commissioner 
of Delhi and the Coveininent of TTeugal have already done in regard to newspapers 
and presses in Delhi and (’alentta. 1 have attempted to explain in a communication 
to the jiress that tin* demaiul for securities from all the presses in Delhi and from 
tin* ])iin(‘i[)nl nationalist newspapers in (Calcutta was made by an aidion which was 
wholly beyond the com])c'teiie(* of the anthoiities even under the Press Ordinance. 
It is olnioiis that wheie the exeeiitive is ])iepared to violate the clear provisions of 
the law in the manner they have already i>egnn to do, there can be no guaiantec 
whatever that they will be prepared or inclined t^ carry out the supposed intentions 
of the (lOviTument in promulgating tin* Ordinance or the vague assurances now 
conv('\ed in their latest eornmuniquo. 

Our Duty 

What then should the IVess do in the face of this Ordinance? That is the 
question that has brought us together to-day and iu dealing with it you will permit 
me to state phunly what 1 honestly feel to be practical and proper methods of 
action in the circumstances. Diastie ]>roposals have be(*n made and advice has been 
given to us from diflereut points of view which, J am sure, will all come up for 
consideration m the course ol our diseiissionp. It is true that the Press Ordinance 
js a part and a very important part of the policy of repression that is being 
earned nut in the eoiintiy in eonseqnenoe of the civil disobedience movement. And 
it IS natural therefore that in adopting steps by which this repressive move should 
be met, the principles of civil disobedience should be propos'd to bo applied in some 
quarters to deal w’ith this otreiisivc of the Ooveriiment. Put it has also to be re- 
rceollcetcd that while both civil disobedience and repression that is employed to put 
it down, are a phase of the national struggle that must necessarily end in a short 
time, the control of the Press imposed by the Ordinance, even though described as 
an eniergoney measure, may not end so scon and may be intended wdth or without 
alterations to be a more or less normal feature of the Government’s policy in India. 
It has again to be recollected that the Press Ordinance equally affected both news¬ 
papers and presses definitely pledged to or supporting the civil disobedience cam¬ 
paign as well as new’spapers and presses that may not be directly identified with the 
campaign—that may sympathise with it or be indiflerent or opposed to it. It 
affects equally the newspaper presses of the country and the printing presses also 
doing the work of printing ana publishing books and literature of all kinds, and all 
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the several allied industries and trades connected therewith. I have not been able 
to obtain accurate statistics : but the total number of printing presses in this 
country probably amounts to several thousands and the total value of paper and 
printing material imported into this country every year amounts to several crores, 
while the Indians dependent on this business and occupation number several lakhs. 
All this trade and industry will noAV be placed at the mercy of the executive autlio- 
rity which can by a rigorous suppression of publications and presses considerably 
diminish and injure their business earnings and properties. The demand for securi¬ 
ties will not be confined, as indeed has been ])roved ulriwly, to newspapers but will 
extend to all printing presses that the Government think it safe to put under 
control. 

Defianc’e of the Ordinance 


In these circumstances if has occurred to me that whatever plan those who 
believe m civil disobedience or who deem it their duty to adopt a policy of civil 
resistance think it necessary to adopt when the law is sought to ho apiilied to them, 
the bulk of the presses and lu-wspapers us a class may not he alile to view the 
situation from the same angle of vision. I am aware that Mahatma Gandhi has 
asked the ^‘Navujivan” Press to icfnse to give security vihcn drraanded and to defy 
the Press Ordinance by continuing to publish the paper theuby inviling the for¬ 
feiture of the press under the new act. That h ob\i(»iisl\ a ch'ar case of definite 
defiance or civil disobedience of thi‘ new law. On the other liand, action has 
already been taken by oui brethren in ‘Delhi and (kileutla which, while expressing 
the just resentment of the Press against the unjust, aihiliary and ilh'gal action of 
the authorities concera in demanding Hccurittes from them, asserted their self-respect 
in a manner that has coin|)elled tlie Government of Indi.M to come out with an 
explanation of their intentions in regard to the operation of the ITcss OrdinaiK'e. 
The patriotism and public spirit that has animated this action is beyond praise but 
It is for the conference to decide whether this suspension on their part should con¬ 
tinue indefinitely or whether it should cease m favour of a more gcneia) and united, 
if less intensive, form ot action against the ojieration of the Ordinance. Especially 
has this to be. considered as the Government of India has since sought to explain, 
ill consequence of this move on their pait, that the Ordinance is not directed against 
the publication or dissemination of news or fair criticisms of the admiiiistratiou or 
the just liberties of the press, but that it is directed against wTitings inciting to 
violence of revolutionary crime or the open subversion of law and order. 

Question of Cessation 

Mahatma Gandhi approved and commended the step of suspension, which is 
difi'erent from wliat he has directed Lis press to do. 1 am not abl(‘ to find out why 
he made this distinction or what the exact purpose, he thought, would be served by 
the cessation of the publication of the newspapers the moment secunfy is deinand(*cf. 
It the object is to induce a general strike of all newspapers and thereby to force the 
Jiands of the Government, then it is clear that as ,tho Government is not asking 
security from every newspaiier the icsult desired will not be produced. If, on the 
other hand, the intention is, as 1 believe it is, that Nationalist newspapers should 
not submit to the censorship and control which submission to the penaltii's of the 
Act and the willingness to conduct the paper in accordance with the desires of the 
Government involve, then I think the principle of it is one which all of us are bound 
to accept, though I am unable to agree that the ppiticnlar line of policy indicated 
can bring this about. I believe Mahatmaji had not the opjDortunity to know the full 
text of the new Ordinance and ’examine its full implications. I agree that it is 
impossible for any newspaper to accept the implications of the Ordin.ince and agree 
to conduct it in accordance with the notions of the (Tovernment expressed therein. I 
consider it our duty to fight the danger that this Ordinance threatens the Press 
in every w’ay by carrying on our w'ork undeterred by its terrors up to the stage at 
which it is made impossible for us to do so with self-respect. I do not think we 
should play into the hands of Government by ceasing publication the momcin; the 
Government start to attack us. If newspapers should ciase publication immediately 
on the demand for security and if other Nationalist new^spapers wdio are in sympathy 
W’ith it should also cease publication at the first touch, it would be an act of sur¬ 
render which would enable the Government to claim not only that the charges of 
objectionable writing of the newspapers concerned have been justified, but also that 
the steps taken by them to prevent them have proved efl’ective. The question whether 
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the cessation and non-performance of the national duty of publishing and propaga¬ 
ting news and of mirroring public opinion—under whatever difficulties and all over 
the country and the world—should remain undischarged for an indefinite period to 
the great detiinient of national interests admits of but one answer. 

A Different Pi.an 

It Boems to me that our duty is to fight the Ordinance and resent its application 
to us by a ditrercnt plan in which each newspaper can do its duty in this behalf. 
In the case of all existing nev^spapers and presses, the demand for security when 
made is made on grounds which are not disclosed—which really depend more or less 
upon the policy or whim of the authoiities concerned than upon any specific com¬ 
plaints of objectionable publication. Neither the newspaper nor the press is in a 
position to know what exactly are the conditions under which thev will be permitted 
to continue the publications of the newspapers concerned. I would suggest therefore 
that at that slag(‘ thosi' who can aflbid it should pay the security and challenge a 
torfoiturc by contimiing to carry on the paper or business according to the same 
standard ot right and wrong and according to the same policy which they had adop- 
Utl prcvioiiHly. If I hat policy and those standards of light and wrong arc deemed 
obj'‘ciionable, the (lOviTiiniont would then have to take the next step, to forfeit the 
secunly ; but in such a case they would be bound to state the nature of the objec- 
tioniibh; publication, and specify the ]>asaage or passages in the publication concern¬ 
ed tlial. are so in their opinion, it would then be for the newspaper or press in 
question to challenge the view of the (lovcrnment and put it before the public as well 
as the High Court for adjudication. It i.s, of course, well-known that the courts will 
be jiiaetically powerless lo afford any remedy, but the Press would have bad the 
opporlunity of showing lo the jiublic the nature of the imjuisition it has been sub¬ 
jected to and would l)o in a clear position to decide for itself whether it is or is not 
going to subject its(‘If or the paper to such inquisition by accepting the conditions 
involved and paying additional security as also risk of forfeiture of press and security 
alike. 1 have no doubt wdiat the ansvver of everyone of us will be at that stage. The 
step of ceasing publication, therefore, seems to me to be more properly undertaken 
on the forfeiture of the first security rather than on the first demand of security. I 
would urge this course on the further important ground that the interval between the 
payment of security and its forfeiture will give the papers and nresscs in India time 
to intensify their agitation in the country and also enable the Indian Press to be better 
prepared, if the occasion arises and it becomes practicable, to put into operation an 
cfrcctive plan of common suspension. 

There is also, it seems to me, another distinct advantage in such a course It 
would put to the test the latest professions and assurances of the Government, if the 
papers w'hich by their patriotic action had brought about the announcement, resume 
and continue publication of their papers and await the occasion when the Govern¬ 
ment will Older a forfeiture. Then these papers and the rest of us, including the 
public, will be in a position to challenge the decision of the Government and with 
equal self respect refuse to submit to the humiliating conditions which the Government 
declaiation of forfeiture would impose on the conduce of the papers thereafter. This 
couise of action will also enable us to put the Anglo-Indian Press—wdiose attitude 
in a matter that affects the liberties of the Press has been extraordinary and who 
have attempted to show that the Pres Ordinance impose no unreasonable restrictions 
on the Indian Press—in their proper perspective in the eyes of the public. 

I am making these suggestions m a tentative way, from what 1 deem to be a prac¬ 
tical stand-point, and in all humility, and I trust that it would receive full considera¬ 
tion at your hands. 

Right Of Free Criticism Essential. 

In the great uphill fight which the Indian Press has to carry on at this juncture it 
seems to me that it is more than ever necessary that we of the Press should have a 
clear perception of our duties and functions and strive not only to continue our exis¬ 
tence as the Fourth Estate of the realm, but to maintain the highest traditions of fair¬ 
ness, independence and integrity in the discharge of some of the most responsible 
duties that we owe to our country, and to society. We should not allow ourselves to 
be overpowered or dominated either by official or by unofficial pleasure. Except in 
the case of newspapers which are avowed propagandists of particular causes or party 
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organisations, the duty of newspapers, especially at this juncture in India, is not 
merely to resist the encroachments of official authority on their liberties, but also not 
to surrender their free lo n of judgment and their right of fair and just criticism, in 
the interests of the public, of all public causes, measures and actions, including even 
those which is its editorial policy to support. If this essential right and duty of the 
Press is not maintained intact, one of the most essential of the rights of civil liberty 
of the people, freedom of speech and of opinion and expression, will exist only in 
name. I am far from claiming that the Piess in India has attained to the ideal 
conditions of existence that would enable every member of it to discharge its 
duties in this respect without fear or favour. But the Indian Press, despite 
the calumny of successive bureaucracies in power can lay just claim to a record of 
honourable and patriotic public service, in the midst of repeated attempts to fetter 
its liberties. At the same time, I hope I shall not be misunderstood if I say that 
whatever political duties and political discipline may be imposed on political leaders 
or workers, newspapers as such cannot, without serious risk to their liberty and their 
usefulness as independent organs of public opinion, accept either the directions or the 
discipline of party organisations or political programmes, whatever individual journal¬ 
ists as individuals may decide for themselves. The discipline and self-restraint, the 
responsibility and tlie sense of duty that have to be imposed on the Press and press¬ 
men are onerous in themselves, but are different in their nature and method from 
those imposed on politicians and partymen. They may be controlled, where this is 
feasible, by organizations that are designed to maintain the liberties of the Press and 
its standards and traditions of public woik As a national institution in the country, 
the Indian Press may not yet be well-organised, but it fulfils a distinct function in the 
corporate life of tlie people and performs an indispensable duty in the service 
of the country. 

Wanted An Effective Fighting Organisation 

What is really required, and it is a sore need, is an effective fighting organisation 
if not of the entire Indian Press for the maintenance of its “just liberties'* and it 
behoves us to regard it as one of the firsi duties of all of us on this occasion to seek 
to put such an efifeciive organisation into working order. We have to call to our aid 
every honest and fairless journalist who believes that the maintenance of the liberties 
of the Press is viial to our existence as a nition and that the latest assault upon those 
liberties made by the Government should be repelled by all the force and strength at 
our command The methods of agitation and effort to secure our ends need be circums’ 
cribed by no formulae so long as they are honourable and are consistent with the self- 
respect of honest journalists ami printers If there are any among us who believe that 
by making our lepresentations before the Viceroy and the Government by means of a 
deputation or otherwise we shall be able to help the cause, I for one an not 
prepared to rule out such a procedure in so far as the Press is concerned. If there 
IS again a general feeling that pressure for the repeal of the Ordinance can only be 
brought by means of an agitation carried on in England or in Europe through a 
deputation on behalf of the Indian Press, I for one, will, provided it is feasible, not 
be against it. It may be that until the temper and atmosphere in which the Govern¬ 
ment are carrying on changes and a new policy is set on foot, the chances for the 
total repeal of the Ordinance are not blight. But whatever might happen to 
the major political issue, the issue of the liberty of the Press has got to be 
fought out primarily by the Press and from its standpoint and conception of 
public interest and public duty ; and I have no doubt that a persistent, vigilant 
and aciive organisation on behalf of the Press should carry on the plan of cam¬ 
paign that we may decide upon here continuously and unflinchingly until this Act 
IS repealed. If we do this I have no doubt that not only will the repeal of the 
Ordinance at an eatly date become a certainty but also the conditions of the exis¬ 
tence of the Indian Press even under this Ordinance can be made less intolerable 
than they are now. 

Believers as we all are in the necessity for the achievement of full Swaraj by 
India at the earliest possible moment, we have to remember that under any Govern¬ 
ment, as has been said by an eminent jurist, “the respect for civil liberties is the 
touchstone of everything for which any civilisation worthy of the name stands." 
We have therefore to work and strive in faith. And the faith that should animate 
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us in the struggle before us cannot be put in better language than than of Alexander 
Hamilton : “The sacred rights of makind are not to be rummaged for among old 
parchments or musty records ; they are written as with a sun-beam in the whole 
volume of human nature by the hand of Divinity itself and can never be erased or 
obscured by mortal power. I consider civil liberty in a genuine unadulterated 
sense as the greatest of terrestrial blessings. I am convinced that the whole human 
race is entitled to it that it can be wrested from no pirt of them without the blackest 
and most aggravated guilt. 


Resolutions • Passed 


The following resolutions were moved from the Chair and carried unanimously :— 

(1) . This conference condemns the arrest and detention of Mahatma Gandhi as 
a wanton affront to the Indian nation, demands his immediate release and urges on 
the British Government the imperative need of opening negotiation with him with a 
view to bring about satisfactory settlement of the national demand. 

( 2 ) . This conference expresses its sympathy with all journalises, who in the dis¬ 
charge of their duties are suffering imprisonment and condemns the action of the 
local governments in not according to them the treatment consistent with their rank 
and status as educated men belonging to an honourable profession. 

( 3 ) This conference representing newspapers, printing presses and allied trades 
and industries emphatically condemns promulgation by the Governor General of the 
Press Ordinance as a measure which is subversive of liberties of the press and funda¬ 
mental rights of freedom of opinion and thought of citizens opposed to all cannons 
of civilised government and the measure is calculated to injure real interests of coun¬ 
try by suppression of public opinion by its provision of summary executive proceed¬ 
ings as well as an economic danger to the country in as much as its operation will 
result in serious dislocation of trade and industry generally and specially in the ruin 
of printing and allied trades and industries and thus entail forced unemployment of 
thousands of skilled and unskilled workers and the conference therefore demands its 
immediate withdrawal. 

(4) . This conference resolves that such action as had already been taken by 
Government under the present Ordinance is most unjustifiable, uncalled for and 
vindictive and demonstrates, as is the experience of the working of the Press 
Act of 1920 , the danger of arming the Executive with wide and arbitrary powers and 
that in particular the action taken in Delhi simultaneously with the promulgation of the 
Ordinance against all newspapers and printing presses is not only illegal but also 
exposes the hollowness of the claim made on behalf of the Government in the Home 
Secretary's reply to chamber and bureau, that the Ordinance is not intended to 
restrict the dissemination of news. 

( 5 ) . This conference resolves that as a mark of protest against the Press Ordinance 
there should be complete stoppage of all work in the office of every newspaper and 
periodical and printing press and other allied trades and industries on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the 20 th and 21 st May 1930 . 

( 6 ) . On the main question of what action newspapers were to take the Committee 
had drafted the following resolution. This was put from the Chair :— 

"While appreciating the action of newspapers and the press in Delhi, Calcutta, 
Lahore and other places in suspending publication of newspaper as an effective pro¬ 
test against the arbitrary and improper use of the Ordinance this conierence is of 
opinion that it should be open to newspapers and presses which have been or are 
hereafter called upon in the first instance to furnish security to do so provided that 
newspapers and presses which are members of this conference should not furnish 
security if their first security is forfeited and that the Committee of Action hereinafter 
appointed should thereafter take such steps as may be possible to ensure joint 
action of all members of this conference and of other newspapers and presses which 
may agree with the view to assert rights of the press." 
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Mr. Sadanand moved the following amendment :— 

“Where security is demanded from the printer or publisher of and organ of political 
opinion the printer or publisher shall refuse to furnish security and cease publication, 
entrust the Committee of Action with the task of devising ways and means to secure 
the earliest repeal of the Press Ordinance including, inter alia, (i) suspension of 
publication of all nationalist organs of opinion all over India. (2) organisation of 
boycott of all organs of public opinion which support the Press Ordinance, (3) with¬ 
drawal of employees from the above presses and (4) organisations of effective methods 
of collection and dissemination of news and propagation of political opinion which 
it is sought by this Ordinance to debar’*. 

Mr. Sadanand said that the amendment was self-explanatory and as the question 
had been discussed at length in the committee and his intention in moving the amend¬ 
ment was only to place on record the opinion of those who did not think the action pro¬ 
posed in the mam resolution adequate to meet the needs of the situation. 

Mr. Ferozechand of Lahore supported the amendment. It was then put to vote 
without any discussion and was lost 8 voting for and 12 against. The main resolution 
was then put to vote and was carried 13 voting for and 7 against. 

(7). The Conference then adopted the final resolution which runs : 

“The conference hereby constitutes a Committee of Action consisting of the 
following gentlemen for the purpose of carrying out the resolutions of the conference 
and taking steps for the purpose of establishing a Press Defence Fund with a view 
to assist newspapers and presses with tlie members of the conference to fight the 
Press Ordinance and all proceedings and actions taken by Government thereunder 
and to concert measures to secure joint action with a view to the repeal of the 
Ordinance :—Messrs, Rangaswamy Iyengar, Ramananda Chatterjee, Shahni, Brelvi 
and Kalinath Roy. 


The U. P. Zamindars’ Conference 


The lollowing is the full text of the resolutions passed Ihy the U. P. Zamindar’s 
Conference held at Lucknow on the (Jth. February 1930 with Nawab Sir Mozumillulah 
Khan in the chair ;— 

1. This Conference of the landowners of the United Provinces condemns with 
feelings of abhorrence the dastardly attempt made to wreck the train conveying their 
Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Irwin and congratulates them and their party on 
their Providential escape. It warns the country that such detestable crimes are not 
only extremely harmful to the political interests of India but are also very debasing 
to her high standard of morality, religion, and culture. 

[ Put from the chair and carried unanimously.] 

2. (a) This Conference condemns the spirit of revolution and communism that is 
gradually creeping into this country from outside. It is alien to Indian culture and 
civilization and repugnant to Indian sentiment. If the activities of communism will 
be allowed to go unchecked, it is sure to subvert the structure of Indian social and 
political order and thus lead to anarchy and economic chaos. 

(b) This conference strongly disagrees with the adoption of the Independence 
creed by the Indian National Congress and hopes that the leaders of the Indian 
National Congress will not deprive the country of their co-operation for the political 
uplift of India. 

[ Proposed by the hon. Raja Sir Rampal Singh, K..C.I.E., seconded by Khan 
Bahadur M. Fashihuddin, M.L.C., of Budaun, supported by Rai Bahadur Babu 
Vaidyanath Das of Benares, and carried unanimously. ] 

3. This Conference gives expression to its appreciation of and cordially welcomes 
the announcement made by His Excellency the Viceroy on the 31st October, 1939, 
and urges all patriotic well-wishers of the country to support the Round Table Con¬ 
ference to be held in London and to send representatives to confer with the British 
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Min'sters in order to evolve a Dominion Constitution for India with full regard to her 
present and future needs and requirements. It strongly lays stress on^ the fact 
that the landowning classes whose interests the British Government is morally 
bound to safeguard have the greatest stake in this country, and prays that they 
should have adequate representation commensurate with their stake in the Round 
Table Conference 

[ Proposed by Rija Jagannath Bnkhsh Singh m. L. c. of Rae Bareli, seconded by 
the Raja Saheb of Tamkohi, m. L c. of Gorakhpur, supported by Sardar Autar 
Singh of Bahraich and carried unanimously ] 

4. This Conference urges tliat simultaneously with the attainment of Dominion 
Status for India it is essential that there should be a second chamber for this 
province. It further urges that special landholders* electorates should continue 
and the number of special landlord seats should be increased to at least sixteen in 
number. 

[ Proposed by Rai Bahadur Thakur Mashal Singh of Hardoi, seconded by Lala 
Hari Rij Sarup, Secretary, U. P. Zemindars* Association, Muzaffarnagar, and earned 
unanimously ] 

5 This Conference is strongly of opinion that Dominion Status should be the 
immediate objective of British policy in India; and that the landowners of the 
United Provinces should support, join and co-opeiaie with those organizations 
which are striving for it by constitutional means. 

Proposed by Major D R Ranjit Singh, Secretary, Agra Pi evince Zemindars* 
Association, Allahabad, seconded by Rai Saheb Lala Hari Krishna Das of Lucknow, 
supported by Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh Lucknow, and carried unani¬ 
mously ] 

6. This Conference appreciates and welcomes the appeal issued by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and expresses its willingness to co-operate with him in his efforts to bring 
about the greatest measure of agreement between all parties, communities and 
classes in order to make a united demand on behalf of India at the Round Table 
Conference. 

[Proposed by Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad, M. L. c., of Sitapur, seconded 
by the Raja Bahadur of Padrauna, Gorakhpur, supported by Rai Bahadur 1 'hakur 
Amar Singh of Pali and Kai Bahadur LaU Jagdish Prasad, M L C of Muzaffarnagar 
and earned unanimously.] 

7. In view of the grave political atmosphere in India and the statesmanly and 
generous advocacy of her interests by His Excellency Lord Irwin, this Conference 
prays that His Majesty's Government may be pleased to extend bis term of office 
to such period as the impending revision of the Indian cons'itution may require and 
it further appeals to His Excellency Lord Irwin to be so kind and gracious as to 
agree to be long enough at the helm of affairs so that India may have the benefit of 
his sagacious guidance. 

[Proposed bv the hon. Raja Moti Chand, c i E of Benares, seconded by the 
Raja Saheb of Tamkohi, M L c, Gorakhpur, supported by Maulvi Syed Habibullah 
M. L. C , of jalaun, and carried unanimously ] 

8. This Conference resolves that a Working Committee be appointed to take such 
steps as may be necessary from time to time to safeguard the interest of the land¬ 
lords, that the hon. Nawab Sir Mahomed Mauzammil-ul-lah Khan be its chairman 
and that it consist of twelve members nominated by the British Indian Association 
of Oudh, the Agra Province Zemindars* Association and the United Provinces 
Zemindars* Association, each nominating four members and the committee having 
power to co-opt other members and to frame its own rules. 

Behind The Scenes 

The draft resolution recommending a second chamber in every province stood on 
the agenda in the name of Rai Bahadur Lala Jag dish prasad of Muzaffarnagar. But 
when asked if he would move it, he refused as he d *d not want to commit himself 
to that opinion. He pointed out that public opinion in general considered second 
chambers to be the graves of all good causes as was shown by the Council of State 
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which was considered to be a reactionary body. Rai Rajeshwar Bali, the respected 
talukdar cx-Minister, Rai Bahadur Jagadish Prasad and prognressive zemindars co¬ 
operated effectively to recast the draft resolutions on liberal lines. 

A Patrotic Speech 

All speeches were in Hindustani. Rai Bahadur Lala Jagadish Prasad in his 
speech argued that there was not only the communist whose active propaganda 
for the total annihilation of the landed aristocracy and the capitalist order was a source 
of great danger to the zamindars, there was not only the Congress presidential 
address which might have created an apprehension in the minds of the zamindars 
that they were not looked on with favour in that quarter, there was not only the 
youth movement extremely distrustful of all the landetl and capitalist and other vested 
interests ; but almost all the non-zamindar classes and interests looked down upon 
the zamindars considering them to be a useless boily The reason for all this was 
that the zamindars did not take their proper share in the fight for the political free¬ 
dom of the country ; and the three principal ztmindars’ associations in these provin¬ 
ces were considererl by non-zarnindars to be meant more to give addresses and parties 
to Governors and Viceroys than to serve any really useful purpose. The zamiindars 
depended too much on the Government and considered the latter to be the very 
back hone of their existence while the Government were. reaPy speaking, 
opportunists If the zamindars wanted really to safeguard their existence they must 
cooperate with some of the political parties in the country and work conjointly with 
them. With the latter object in view Rai Bahadur Jagadish Prasad was of opinion 
that the 'Liberals* vere the most suitable party in the country with whom in the 
present 'circumstances, zamindars had better throw in their lot. Unless the zamindars 
thus stood on their own legs their future must be gloomy indeed. 


The U. P. Zamindars’ Association 

The 34th annual general meeting of the U. P. Zamindars* Association, was held 
at Muzaffarnagar on the 9th. March 1^30 The following resolutions were adopted 

(1) That the annual general meeting of the Association endorsed resolution no. 3, 
of its 'executive committee about political situation in the country, passed at its meet¬ 
ing held on Jan 16 last and resolved that in view of the forth-coming constitutional 
changes and the impending civil disobedience movement, it is very essential that the 
zamindars should consolidate their own position and organise themselves effec¬ 
tively and also try to improve their relations with the tenants. It further appointed 
a sub-committee of all the five office-bearers, mentioned above, with powers to co-opt 
members from the different districts to tour in the districts and organise Zamindars* 
associations. 

(2) That the meeting further considers it its duty to apprise the leaders of the 
civil disobedience movement of the grave danger to ordered society with which their 
movement on which they have decided to embark is fraught and urges upon the 
Government to accede to the unanimous demand of the country for Dominion Status 
and announce the date and personnel of the Round Table Conference at the earliest 
opportunity. 

3 W That the general meeting welcomes the recommendations of the Provincial 
Simon Committee and the Indian Central Commntee for increasing the landlords* 
seats to 16 in the Lower House and for giving them good representation In the 
proposed Second Chamber but regarded the report as unsatisfactory in several other 
respects as they do not go far enough in solving the constitutional problems of the 
country in view of the unanimous demand of the country for Dominion Status. 

(b) That the meeting further welcomes their recommendations for giving this 
Association the right of electing 2 out of 8 representatives for the Lower House and 
I out of 6 for the Upper House, but expressed dissatisfaction at the fact that the 
Committee, in making this recommendation, have ignored the popular constitution 
and the just claims and rights of this old association which in justice should have 
been given the right of electing 4 representatives for the Lower House and 2 for the 
Upper House, like the Agra Province Zamindars* Association, Allahabad. 
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It was also lesolved that a copy of this resolution be sent by cablegram to the 
chairman, Simon Commission, London, with a request that this Association should be 
given the right of electing 4 representatives to the Lower House and 2 to the 
Upper House. 

(4) That in continuation of this Association resolution no, 15, dated Dec. 18, 
1929 about the representation of Zamindars on the Round Table Conference the 
meeting further resolved that His Excellency the Viceroy be specially requested to 
take into consideration at the time of selecting representatives for the Conference, 
the rights and claims of this Association which primarily safe-guards and represents 
the rights and the interests of small Zimimhirs of the United Provinces who form 
more than 90 per cent, of the huge Zamindar population of the Province and who 
in view of their large numbers and special inrerests require special representation at 
the Round Tabic Conference. 

(5) That the meeting congratulated the leaders assembled at Delhi at the 
invitation of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to solve the mutual differences and to prepare a 
common demand for the Round Table Conference at the progres made in the desired 
direction and expected that the efforts of the Patro Commit ee will end in success 
in solving the problem of minorities including the landlords anrt resolved that this 
Association is pleased to accept the invitation of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to take part 
in ♦he deliberations when a large Conference is held to ratify the recommedations 
of the Patro Committee. 

In view of the forthcoming Round Table Conference in London the meeting 
also resolved to appoint a ‘^ub-Commiitec to prepare the cases of landlords in the 
United Provinces in detail to be presented before the said Conference by their 
rcpresentives. (From ‘Leader,’ Allahabad). 

The Executive Committee Meeting 

The following resolutions were passed by the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
at Muzaffarnagar on the ICth January 1030 :— 

I. The U P. Zamindars* Association views with apprehension the recent change 
in the creed of the Indian National Congress and the means and methods proposed 
to be adopted by the Congress to achieve that goal and considers this change as 
unfortunate at this critical movement in the" constitutional history of India. The result 
of such a moment is likely to embitter the relations of zamindars and the tenants. 
The right thing in the opinion of this Association, for the National Congress at this 
juncture, was to rally all the different parties including lamlholders in the country 
on one platform and advocate their joint demand for Dominion Status before the 
proposed Round Table Conference in London, in order to show to the outside world 
that the whole of political India is speaking with one voice and making it thereby 
difficult for His Majesty’s Government to overlook our demands. The Association 
regrets that this opportunity was missed by the Congress bat fortunately for the coun¬ 
try the National Liberal Federation at Madras issued a comprehensive appeal to all 
the parties in India to hold a conference and prepare a joint demand for Dominion 
Status. This Association endorses the appeal of the National Liberal Federation and 
is fully prepared to co-operate with it and to send representatives to the proposed 
conference 

2. This Association suggests to other zamindars’ associations in this country to 
join this conference and try to frame a constitution best suited for the country and 
at the same time guaranteeing their own interests ; and further enjoins on every 
right thinking zamindar to shake off his traditional indifference and take his proper 
share in the constitutional fight for the political uplift of the country and educate the 
tenantry in the same direction. 

3. This Association further makes it clear that any attempt to solve the constitu¬ 
tional problem of India without the co-operation and consent of the landholding classes 
is bound to end in naught and prove detrimental to the best interests of the country. 

4. The Association also impresses upon the Government the urgent necessity of 
their purpose by actual change in their policy and concede to the unanimous demand 
of the country for Dominion Status the actual form of which will be settled at the 
Round Table Conference which should be convened as soon as possible because the 
longer the conference is postponed the greater the suspicion that will creep into the 
minds of the people. 



The European & Anglo-Indian Polity 

The Calcutttt European Association 

Speaking at the annual dinner of the European A ssociation held at Calcutta 
on the 7th. February lySO^ His Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson, Governor of Bengal, 
said :— 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity which has been afforded me to-night of meet¬ 
ing the members of the Calcutta branch of the European Association The duty 
falls upon me of responding to the toast of the guests which has been proposed by the 
Chairman in such kindly and generous terms. 

There was just one moment when I thought that Mr. ViHiers was experiencing 
difficulty in dealing with his task He appeared to express a preference for honouring 
this toast and some doubt as to the pleasure to be derived from proposing it How¬ 
ever a little elaboration showed that he was not only pleased to propose the toast 
but by his kindly remarks made us all feel under obligation for his most cordial 
welcome. I was surprised to hear Mr. Villiers remark that this branch of the European 
Association was being resusciated, as though it had been seriously ill and suffering from 
inertia and that it had not quite recovered that vitality which it u''ed to possess and 
which is necessary for its usefulness. It appears that if ever there was a time when 
such an Association might be expected to perform really useful work, it was under the 
conditions which existed in India to-day and it should not be necessary to have to whip 
up interest and support the European Association of India of which you in Calcutta 
are an important or, as Mr. Villiers stated, a main branch which has long enjoyed a 
position of authority and influence. 

Your views and your advice on matters of political interest are welcomed and 
weighed with that; respect due to them by those responsible for the administration of 
Government locally and by the Government of India Your opinions talso command 
the respect of the public in Great Britain, which is ready to regard statements of the 
European Association in India as authoritative. The value they attach to your views 
arises from the belief that they are formed upon experience and based upon practical 
and balanced judgment. Such use of your views must impose additional responsi¬ 
bility upon your conclusions. 

I listened with much pleasure to the excellent speech of your Chairman this even¬ 
ing and I gathered from his remarks that whilst the objects of the European Asso¬ 
ciation in India are the maintenance of British rights and the protection of European 
minorities, they are also deeply interested in the welfare of India and its political 
and social development through the ordinary evolution of political reforms and they 
endeavour to enlist the co-operation of all loyal Indians to this end. 

The latter object has been repeated by Mr. Villiers to night with some emphasis 
and it should place you on good terms with all fair-minded Indians. Mr. Villiers said 
that he regarded the presence of your guests here to-night as a sanction of > our 
policy. If your policy \s what I have jvtst slated and which he has slightly elaborated 
he may take it that no one will avail themselves of the sanction he offers to express 
their protests by walking out. 

Most of those present here to night arc, I believe, residents of Calcutta. In such 
gathering in ordinary times I might be expected to devote some of my remarks to 
matters of local interest but I realise, as you do, that these times are not in India 
ordinary times. The larger political issues must overshadow local affairs in the 
minds of every one. 1 gather from the speech of your Chairman to-night that the 
European Association mainly interests itself in matters of a political nature directly 
affecting the European community in India. 

The only matter of local political importance I should like to mention is the 
prospects of my new Ministry in a Council which, I am hopeful, will prove of a more 
constructive disoosition than 1 have known for the last few years. 1 hope that if they 
create the same impression upon the public, as they have done upon me by their 
handling of their administrative responsibility in their individual offences, they 
should meet with general support. Their advent has concided with the exodus of the 
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Congress Party from the Legislative Council consequent upon the decision of the 
Congress conference, an action which I do not think my Ministers anticipated and 
one which 1 have little doubt they regard with mixed feelings. 

The course that events have taken in the political life of India during the last few 
months is well-known to all here and it is not necessary for me to recapitulate them 
to-night. It is but natural that they should be followed with deep interest by the 
Europeans living in India who largely derive a livelihood in work of one kind or 
another in which they are engaged. 

I feel I am right in believing that the confidence of all Europeans in India in the 
man at the helm, upon whom the greatest burden of responsibility rests in these diffi¬ 
cult times, remains unshaken and that we here to-night can assure the Viceroy of our 
loyal support and sympathy in the discharge of his onerous duties. 

The Viceroy’s announcement last November and his declaration of the proposed 
conference between representatives of political opinion in India and the Indian States 
with His Majesty’s Government undoubtedly created a new situation. The announce¬ 
ment w'as accorded a favourable reception in all moderate sections of public opinion 
in India, including a conditional approval by the leaders of the Congress Party. 

The latter, however, soon changed their views with the result that the generous 
offer, which appeared to be the limit of conciliatory effort, was definitely rejected ind 
at the conference of the Congress at Lahore a declaration in favour of independence 
and severance from British connection was adopteil. The proceedings of this confer¬ 
ence are fast becoming history which, I feel, soon many will wish had never been made. 
By their action the Congress Party have placed themselves outside the field of 
practical politics and cannot be expected to take part in any further negotiations 
before the future constitutions for India is deciiied by Parliament. 

In a speech to the Assembly the Viceroy elaborated his declaration of November 
last and his announcement of the intention to proceed with the conference regardless 
of the decision of the Congress, a decision which, 1 feel, will be welcomed with 
satisfaction by all Indians anxious for their country’s political progress and who have 
the vision to appreciate that real progress can only be established on a basis which 
will last, through orderly evolution of political reforms. 

It is obvious that real progress in constitutional Government in India cannot be 
made at breakneck speed without the gravest dangers to the country’s general welfare. 
The views of the Congress must not be taken as the views ot India. Men of moderate 
political views recognise the supreme folly of the course upon which the extremists 
have decided to embark ani they realise the danger, not only to any political progress 
but also to the peace of the coumryuf their mad proposals are allowed to take their 
course unchallenged. 

There are signs on all sides that the Moderate politician who has for too long 
been silent and inactive is now being roused into activity and an opportunity un¬ 
doubtedly offers itself as never before for them to render inestimable service to their 
country and to protect it from chaos and disaster which must be the inevitable result 
of following such a dangerous and irresponsible lead. 

I have no doubt that the European Association will continue to discharge its 
corporate functions in the future as well as it has done in the past. The need of its 
activities in the future is not likely to be less than it has been in the past You have 
expressed your views with some courage upon the complex problem of the future 
constitution f>r this country. I agree with Mr. Villiers that in these times each 
of you carries an individual responsibility and that it is incumbent upon all to culti¬ 
vate an intelligent interest in the problems which confront us in India to-day. 

You are deeply interested in the welfare of India and you have not hesitated to 
express your wish to assist India to progress towards the ariainment of its legitimate 
ambition as a self-governing unit within the British Empire. The easiest and, I 
believe, the only way to assure this end is through mutual understanding that brings 
goodwill and the disappearance of fear and suspicion. 'I'o this end you are prepared to 
play your part and you ask for the co-operation of all loyal Indians. 

The Chairman^s Speech 

Mr. E Villiers, Chairman of the branch said:— 

The world knew or should know that the Association realises and understands 
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perfectly ihe natural desire of the country to manage its own affairs and to rule its 
own house even at the risk of that loss of efficiency which the writers of the Nehru 
Report themselves visualised as inevirable. 

It knew or should know that while the Association stands for fairness and equity 
to India, it also stan Is for fairness and equity to Europeans and to their own people 
who had done so much to make India what it is to-day. Provided understanding 
be met with understanding and reason with reason, India might look to the 
Calcutta branch for the championship of her intention to become, in the fulness of 
time, ai independent and self-governing unit within this great Empire. 

Certain problems have got to be faced. India’s poliiical march forward is not 
going to halt because any one party, or any one community has decided to keep 
aloof A constitution acceptable to all has got to be evolved. If all parties take 
their share in shoul lering this intellectual burden, a solution will be found 
which, he believed, would in the main be acceptable to ^,11, and the only people who 
would find them-elves left out in the col 1, when a fi lal settlement came, would 
be those who, through preju lice or indolence, hid preferred to keep aloof. 

After analysing the phrase “Dominion Status’* Mr Villiers said that he was parti¬ 
cularly anxious that none should misinterpret him as saving or implying that the crys- 
talisation of their policy into these two words meant nothing and was merely used 
as a pinch of salt to pur on India’s tail 

England’s declared policy was definitely and clearly that of eventual Dominion 
Status. All he wanted to make clear was that until how and why and when were 
filled in,—and that was a gigantic task in the coming years—until that tremendous 
details as, for example, the question of Indian States and of army and communal issue 
had been evolved an«l settled, neither the extremists in London nor in Calcutta or 
Lahore had got the slightest excuse for crying ‘ wolf'* 

“What we want to-day is that our representatives must be men having qualities 
of leadership ; tliose qualities which make man wise in judgment, firm of purpose 
and swift to act, men who will see to it, that situations such as that which has 
arisen in Delhi do not arise. As yet it is impossible to say what exactly are the 
controlling factors of this undignified, this Gilhoriian situation, but one of them is 
undoubtedly ill-advised, arbitrary and even partial in the use made by Mr. Patel of 
certain exces«nve, as it seems to me, powers wherewith the chair is vested. 

“Nor 18 this hv any means the first lime that there has been noticeable in the 
President that lade of iiiipariialdy which is so utterly destructive of all confidence. 
But if the confidence in the chair has he«Mi shaKcn, the confidence in the Home 
Member has frankly been shaken, and it still remains to be seen what steps Sir 
James Crerar is going to take to vindicate his impugned honour. 

“Wo hold no brief for anyone If Mr. Patel is again at fault he must be made 
to accept the full consequeiKM‘8 of his fault. If the Uoine Member is at fault, the 
same must apply to him. All we ask and demand is that the Government of the 
country shall be so conducted as to avoid a repetition of this state of affair. 

“The handling of situations such as these admittedly call for wisdom and 
courage of a high order and I cannot help feeling that, in part, this situation has 
been allowed to develop due to lack ot these qualities in all sections of the House 
and to the tendency of those wdio entt-r the political arena to become saturated 
with partj politics to the exclusion of statesmanship and a broader vision of what 
is iiitriasically right or wrong.’' 


The Punjab European Association 

Over 100 leading Europeans of the province, official and non-official, attended the an¬ 
nual dinner of the Punjab branch of the European Association at Lahore on the 22nd 
February 1930. Among those present were lIis Excellency the Governor, members 
of his Executive Council, Chier Justice Sir Shadilal, Major-General Sir Walter and 
Lady Leslie, Sir A and I„ady 8iow. Sir .Togendra and Lady Singh, Malik Feroze 
Khan Noon, Sir Shuhah-ud-Din, Mr. Manoharlal and Sir Darcy Lindsay. 

Mr, Owen Roberts w'ho presided, proposing the toast of the King Emperor, gave 
expression to their deep thankfulness that no injury was sustained by the Viceory 
end Lady Irwin and others as a uonsequeuce of the outrage on the Viceregal train. 
He continued :— 

49 
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“Dating the vision of statesmen to lead India to the pinnacle of Dominion Status, 
no farther back than 1017, we find that it was conceived diirinpj the throes of the 
Great War when fundamental matters reerardint:^ the ri^^hts of nations were present 
in a specially acute form in the minds of men. The birth-pan^^s of the first staple 
towards the realisation of this vision in this country were the widespread movements 
of non-co-operation and resistance, and thou^rh these died down it should be no 
matter of real surprise to anybody that a renewal of somcthinjj: ot the same sort is 
threatened to-day. 

“But Avhatever weight is to be attached to it, we must remember that it Avill not 
have to be met on this occasion with bare haiuls and the sufjjmestion that the new 
dispensation should be ^jiven a chance of proviuir itself. In fact, when such a move¬ 
ment arises, the supreme test of the success of the impulse towards 8elf-p:overnment. 
with the attainment of Dominion Status in view, will be the deprec of orpanised 
opposition by the people themselves that is oficrd to any disruptive movement. 

“In self-poverninp India the position and influence of the European community 
will be jiidped not only by its h'a<leis but by the poorest of its members,” 

The Governor** Speech 

His Excellency the Governor said he, need not dw’ell lenpthily on the recent events 
in Lahore, namely, the Conprees Jndependenee Day. 

“Ktiowunp the* Punjab as T do,” he said, “a Punjab full of loyalty and common- 
sense ; a Punjab which made notable saenfices for the Empire and attained greater 

f rogress within the Empire and under the Imperial aepis than any other part of 
iidia ; a Ihinjab eonfnh'iit, from its experience of w'orkiiip the present reforms, in its 
power of realisation of future self-expression and eonteiilnient on the lines of consti¬ 
tutional development within the Empire ; a Ihiujab in whose great destiny in India 
within the Emjure 1 have the most implicit trust—T should gravely err if I attached 
TOO much importance to these ebullitions as far as this ])rovinee is concerned. 

“I know' also the face value which all reasouabU* opinion iii the Punjab attaches 
to them. But again I should eiptally err if I and my (Tovernment ueglrctt'd to take 
steps to safeguaid the province against the morasses, ilangerous to its peace, progress 
ana prosperity, to which the wiIl-o’-the-wisj)s of the Tn(le]>oiidence propagandist seek 
to lure the ignor.int, the unwary, the erednlous, the misguided and the immature. 

“The Viceroy has indicated clearly and forcihlv the steps which th<‘ Government 
of India propose to take to deal with the campaign of subversitin of the established 
Government in India and maintain law*, ordtT and peace in the country. The Punjab 
is determined that it shall not bo forced to run risks like Ohaiiri (*haura again and 
those who seek to entangle the province in them and break the law’ shall be dealt 
W’lth under the law’.” 

Concluding, the Governor alluded to the importance of unanimity among all 
attending the Round Table ConfeKMicc ‘Between now and then (the opening of the 
Round Table Conference) the mam task in Imlia seems to bo how liest to w’ork out 
a solution of the problems of India and its. future go(»d in a spirit of mutual under¬ 
standing, sacrifice and restraint among the many interests involved in this country.” 

Dr. Roberts said the Punjab would demand from its ministers high courage, true 
\ision and statesmanship in leading the country to sell-government in the Empire. 

Sir Joqendra Sinqh, M»ni-.ter of Agrieultuie said . “There is something very 
fascinating in young England leadinjr old India along the paths to the pinnacle of 
power which her sons have attained. There is thunder and lightning in the air and 
unless W’e pursue the ])ath of progiess imdi'iturbed it would be as difficult to get 
true action out of the tide of opinion swept b> pa'^sions and prejudices of the 
moment as it is to get file out of ineen‘?e smoke, I only pray we may all combine 
and do all in our pow’er to maintain a calm atmosphere and help the grow’th of 
comradeship to secure ordered progress." 

Mr. Manoharlal, Minister of Education referring to the activities in which they 
were engaged, whether in the promotion of education or industries or in repelling 
<lisease and other constructive work said that as long as work along these many 
channels proceeded successfully, “whatever the agitators think, we are on healthy 
and sound lines.” 

Malik Feroxe Khan Noon, Minister of Local 8elf-Government, said the so-calM 
All Parties Conference was not an All-Parties Conference. There were cmly 
two Moslems there. ^ The Maharaja of Mnbmudabad never attended it and Mr, 
Bhafi Daudi merely signed the report by post. The Nehru report was the outcome of 
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this confercBcc and merely said ; You EnffliBhinen clear out of India and let ua step 
into the shoes of EnpcHshmcn and govern the country like autocrats. 

Referring to the Congress programme he recallecl the Persain couplet, “Threaten 
him with death and he will be quite pleased with fever,'' and said the Congress 
people w’erc threatening indc'pendoneo in order to get Dominion Status. lie empha¬ 
sised that Moslems were out of the Congress movement and asked Europeans not to 
be frightened by_ independence' resolutions or hoisting of national flags. “Keep your 
courage. India is as safe as England,” he concluded. 

Lt.-Cql. Boyd and Major-General Sir Walter Leslie dealt with the importance of 
co-operation between the military and civil administrations in difficult times. 

Mr. Guest said European representation in the legislatures was absolutely neces¬ 
sary. Europeans >>cre one of the minority communities and as such, if they did not 
wish to be ignored, they must let those 111 authority know' that they existed. 

!Mr. A. Gilliort eulogised the Central Assoei.alion and Colonel Crawford gave in 
detail the aehievement of the Central Association in various dircetione. 

Sir Dura/ JJndsaif, reviewing the present political situation, said :— 
‘T am no pessimist of defeatist. The world is ever changing and India has 
shown that she does not intend to remain behind. Your Association has very 
clearly shown that it intends to help the European community, which has certain 
very definite needs which cannot be ovcrlookc'd. 

“It 18 for our Indian fellow citizens, so vigorously pushing forward to a perfectly 
legitimate goal, to secure our support to their effort by putting forw'ard a scheme 
which will give us, indeed, all minorities, the fullest confidence that the advance 
will not jeopardise any legiiimafe interests. 

“To my European friends I say, try to ge-t inside the mind of our Indian friends 
better to be able to appreciate their point of view, their w'ants and aspirations and 
as to where the shoe pinches. Tolerance, goodwuli and mutual understanding are 
the keynotes and, for my part. I am sure it has been your experience, there is 
usually a ready response from the other side. 

“It appears to me that the r<‘al India ne(*ds, nay welcomes, our help in promoting 
industries and carrving on the trade of the country. I)a\s of aloofness, where such 
has existed, are jiast and a new India is now in a stat'i of awakening and evolution. 
We must make all endeavour to row in one boat of i)ragress and break down the 
barriers which have been set up by borii sides. 

“Only a few' days ago I atfende<l the opening ot the annual sessions of the 
F'edcration of the Indian Chambers ot Commerce and Industry and it occurred to 
me that good w’ould surely result from au annual meeting of the. Associated British 
Chambers and the Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce, at W’hich 
important matters of common interest could be uiIt discussiin with mutual 
advantage to all. 

“In my e.Kpcrieiicc in comuiirtce woik I have learnt that much can be done bv 
mutual understanding across the table and w’ould-be tigers become as docile as, shall 
I say. Iambs in removal ot points of misundeistandiiig. 

“Reference to committee work takes me back to the main subject of my speech in 
the Central Logifilature.s where mutdi good work is done in committees and I can 
assure you, at times, very important woik of great moment to our community. 

‘'I can talk with personal experience of 10 yeais, having entered the Assembly in 
lUil, and I look back w’lth pleasuie and pride to the steady progress our group 
has made m securing in CouiiciL a position of importance but better than that, we 
nave secured the psteera and respect of I venture to say, all parties in the House, 

“You will no doubt have read m the pres.s of resignation of a member from 
the group and the statement he h.as issued exjdaining his point of view'. 

I do not propose to weary you with a statement from myself but I do desire 
to give you an assurance that in the attitude we have adopted, in couneetioii with 
the recent matter, to which undue iirommeiice has been given, I have had the united 
approval and supjiort of other members and no one deplores more than myself that 
one raeraber should have cut out for himself an independent line which the group 
in their united judgment was not prepared to follow’. 

“Mr. Arthur Moore is an old friend of mine and I very sincerely hope that we 
wil always continue as such. Nothing would therefore please me more than his 
early return to the fold, if he can see his w’ay to agree to follow such course of 
action on vital issues as the group may, in their judgment, decide upon. 
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“Now, a word to my Indian friends throughout the country and that is to plead 
for tolerance and to try and look at things through spectacles not blurred with 
racial bitterness which is creating an atmosphere so harmful to all parties 

“I also plead with a section of the Indian press to cry a halt and abstain from 
the insidious poison of mistrust they are ladling out to their readers. &ome of the 
mteranees remind me of the “Hymn of Hate” we heard of in wartime, extreme ex- 
«gRerations, the best of intentions misconstrued and dolclul tale of alleged oppres¬ 
sion and wrongs. 

“In conclusion, let me say that there is no denying the fact that times are difficult 
and will be more difficult no doubt in future and will call for courage and stales- 
maiiship on all sides The duty of Britishers in this country is to recognise that it is 
the country of their adoption and to bend their minds to work for its constant 
adrsnee in all spheres. That docs not iiecessi^ato the waving aside of undoubted 
obstacles by some fairy wand but the recognition of them and determination to 
surmount them rather than to consider them as obstacles to progress for all times. 
My advice to your branch, in fact to the whole community, is at all costs to 
face the future with a fair mind, courage and imagination.” 


The Dooars European Association 

Addressing the annual meeting of the Dooars Branch of the Bhiropean Association 
on the March 19.10 according to a report in “The Englishman” oi the 17th instant 

Mr. T. Chapman Mortimer Assistant General Secretary of the Association dealt 
chiefly with the Indian ])olitical situation. 

Since November i last,” he said, “the situation in India has radically changed in 
certain respects and we find to-day a large number of Indians both Hindus and 
Mahomedans, who are prepared to co-operate with the British Ooverniiient at the 
proposed Round Table Conference. 

*T have he.ird—many of you also have possibly heard—that among the ranks of 
co-opcraliiig Hindus and Mahomedans theio is a certain feeling that they are not 
receiving as much support as they would like. Whether there be grounds for this 
feeling or not it is not for me to say. The regrettable facts remains that such a 
feeling exists and somehow or other the reasons for it must be dissipated. My 
owm personal view' is that, in part at all events, this feeling has arisen owing to the 
fact that the co operators like many otheis, both in and out of official circles, have 
failed to realise the conditions under which we are working to-day. The Government 
of India is siiJl a bureaiiciatie Government and in spite of the large measure of 
reforms introduced in 1921, it is not a responsible government. 

“These two facts make it impo.ssible for the Government of India to come out 
into the open as much as we should perhaps like in support of those pri'pared loyally 
to work the eonstitut’oii which are before us. More than that, they imply that unless 
and until reforms are inlrodueed. the Government—which is responsible like any other 
government, whether democratic or not, for the well-being of its subjects—is bound to 
maintain its authority in any eireumstanees and by every means at. its command This is 
its primary function and it is as well at this jnuetnre that this fact should be realised. 
The co-operators or at all events sonic of them feel that they arc entitled to a greater 
measure of support from some quarters than they now receive, but I think that they 
have, to some extent at all events, looked in the wrong clireetion. Your couucil has 
recently, in the press, reminded the public that one of the aims of the Association’s 
policy IS to work with those who are prepared loyally and constitutionally to work 
for the good of India. The European eommunitj', during these last ten difficult 
years, has shown over and over again that it is jirepared to W’ork for the ideal laid 
down in the Declaration of 1917.” 

European Attitude 

“In our memorandum to the Simon Commitreo we have made it perfect^ clear 
that w'e are not hostile to Indmii aspirations and that provided Indians 

are prepared to co-operate with us, we aDo are prepared to co-operate with 
them. Real co-operation, therefore, we will always welcome. Recently, in Delhi, 
efl^orts have been made to collect together the leaders of the vprious 

communities and among those represented was the European community through 
our General Secretary, Colonel Crawford. The meeting has adjourned until April 
6 , when the Committee will reassemble in Bombay and before that day comes we 
hope that the members of the committee will give careful considerations to the terms 
and tacit assumptions under which they are meeting. A most difficult task lies 
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before then and unless this task is approached by the right method and with a 
clear understanding of the attitude of all those engaged in the conference they will 
fail. Certain great problems He in the way of India's goal of responsible Government 
and these cannot be cleared away by hartrains dictated by political expediency. To 
bargains arrived at in such a spirit, the Europeans cannot be a party any more than 
they will be a party to theoretical diaenssions as to what Dominion Status does or 
does not mean, rheso preliminary conferences in India if they are to be effective, 
as we all hope they will be, must be devoted particularly to three things—(]) who 
are to be India’s representatives at the London Conference, ( 2 ) how these representa¬ 
tives are to he kept in touch with their parties in India, and ( 3 ) the angle from 
which the all-important problem of the electorate is to be approached. If they 
result in some measure of agreement on these three things the preliminary conference 
will not have been held in vain. If, however, the delegates ignore t hese questions 
and enter into either wrangles of ‘political bargains’ they will do intinite harm not 
only to their own credit but to the cause of India. 

“I turn now frem the co-operators to the Government. Good government, like 
good business, is based upon confidenee in itself. Without conlidcnce in public sup¬ 
port, no government can hope to act with that sureness of touch which is the mark 
of the highest statesmanship .Tusf as weakness, vacillation and indecision are born 
of lack of conlidcnce or of a failure to understand the facts of a situation so, as 
surely, firmness, prompt action and decision mark the career of a government sure of 
itself, confident in the help of its supporters, and certain of the supreme wisdom of 
its policy. 

“The European community is prepared, now ns formerly, to extend its support 
to the Government of India, but that support will most certainly not be a blind 
support. The Government draws its strength not from the seat of its capital 
far removed as it is from the great commen*inl centres, but from the populous pro¬ 
vinces of the country and its great cities and seaports. It is essential, therefore, 
that the Government take steps to ket‘p in the elosost toueh with public opinion 
and, in particular, to consult on matters of |K>licy the ]ead''rs of the pro-Government 
parties, of which, at the present time, not the least important, or the least influential 
IS the European community. Bad trade conditions iiundtahly increase the difficulties 
of the Government of India ; but the problem to wliich I desire to draw your atten- 
tian is the reaction between East and West. Somehow or other we must solve this 
problem and find some suitable synthesis for East and Wi^st ; but the solution of it 
will not be found if we fix our ryes only upon our local difficulties here in Bengal. 
We munf try to take a w'idor and a larger view if wc arc to understand the reasons 
of high Imperial policy which underlie the course of action now being pursued by 
the Viceroy and the British Government. 

“The situation to-day is grave ; but the Britihli community in India holds the 
key to that situation, as recent events have amply shown to those of us who know 
the facts,^ Let ns take for our watch-words, ns Mr. Travers said, ‘Preparation, 
Organisation, Unity and Service.’ But I would ask you to do more than that. 
All these things, important as they are, are not enough unless wc have confidence 
in ourselves, confidence in our leaders, confidence in our Council. 1 b this I would 
add also confidence in our Vice-Presidest, Mr. W. H. Thomson. Mr Travers and 
the Executive in Calcutta realise better than anyone what Mr. Thomson has done 
and is now doing for the Association, and indeed for the whole non-offieial commu¬ 
nity in India. On him, in Mr. Travers’ absence, lies a tremendous respoi sibilify 
in this anxious time, and I ask you now^ to accord to him a hearty vote of confi¬ 
dence as a mark of the appreciation of his work which I am sure you feel. Great 
Britain has passed through greater crisis than that with which she is now faced 
in the East, and always she has surmounted them with that suprerne courage and 
statesmanship which have enabled the British to build up the greatest empire the 
world has ever seen. What we have done in the past we can do again. Failure, 
as Lord Irwin said, is unthinkable, and I, for one, am confident that we shall not 
fail.” 

Three resolutions were unanimously passed approving of the Council in regard 
to Dominion Status as enunciated by the President in his speech at the annual 
general meeting : expressing support and continued confidence in Mr. M. R. Thomp¬ 
son and the Central Executive of the Association: and welcoming the activity dis¬ 
played by the Calcutta Branch and by its chmrman and committee and fully 
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approving!; the proposals recently accepted by the Benj^al Provincial Committee for 
the re-or^anisation of the Committee on lines calculated to bring about greater co¬ 
operation between the Calcutta and the other Bengal branches. 


The Madras European Association 

Th(* annual meeting of the Madras Braivh of the European Association was held 
at Madras on the 27th. March ]f)30 with Mr. G. W. Chamhcirs, the President, in the 
chair. Mr. Chambers pres-Mited the annnal report and statement of accounts of 
the branch for the year ending December 1029 and moving the adoption of the report 
spoke as follo^^s 

“To turn to the report for T 92 < 0 . Y<ni will see from tho report that the branch 
membership has gone up in the year by 89 and that the membership was 1209 at 
the end of the year. Unless Bombay has made a very suflden and abnormal in- 
<TPnse we remain the seeond largest branch. Since the end of the year we have 
had a small batch of resignations not due to transfers or retirements from India, 
but only one member has given hi« reasons, namely that the policy of the asssocia- 
tion docs not meet with his approval I wish that such members would tell us a 
little more. Will members now indicate if they agree to the continuance of 
debates ? (Cries of ‘yes’) I venture to recommend the proposal and to say that 
those in charge of the debates will welcome suggestions as to subjects. 
Probably more in the wav of politics would be a good thing and 
even the presence of political opponcts to debate with our champions 
m.ay ho arranircd. I happen to have seen one proposal for a debate but I don’t 
know how it will appeal to yon. It is that the general level of salaries should be 
reduced. A gentleman from the mofussi! is iirepared to advance arguments to this 
effect. I feel that there may be something to be said for the idea if it to be confi¬ 
ned to those with less than 29 years service,” 

Having spoken about the " Sub-Committees referred to towards the end of the 
report, Mr. ChambiTS said : 

“The general political situation in India seems to be ns mixed as usual. The 
Congre*'S, on paper at any rate, has come out in ivhat I may call, a violently red 
eruption but one may Riippose that the main body does not really commit itself to 
the repudiation of the uition.d d<*ht of India not incurred in the interests of India, 
w’hatevcr that may mean, and we may ho])e that all the other crudities advocated 
at Lahore in Deeomber and even later elsculiere arc intended for the front window', 
so to speak. 

I know this is a mild view to take of the Congress programme and that 
many people might sny, ‘‘wc don’c agree w'lth your making light of the Swarajist 
policy like this. We have eyes in our he ids and w'C have w'atch(*d day in and day 
out for years the widespread and persistent campaign of insinuations against almost 
everything British, the systematu* abuse of Government and its ofTiccrs and the 
attacks of British commercial enterjirises, especially in the legislatures and in the 
way of fomenting strike's and industrial disputes.” 

“In support of one of the above statements you might quote to me the agenda of 
the Congress of Indian commerce which met in Madras in December 1937 but if 
this date is not exact it was certainly not long ago. I haven’t had an opportunity 
to verify if all the items w'ere actually discussed and passed but I do maintain that 
they contain definite attacks on British commercial inten^sts. 

“You may go on to say that such a spirit of unrest and ill-feeling is abroad in 
India, that it is highly debatable whether any marked relaxation of Government’* 
control is possible in the near future. 

“If such observations are made I am not going to deny their substantial truth 
but then T say wdiere are we ? The blend of Western and’ Eastern ideas in India has 
undoubtedly produced a situation that can’t be perpetuated. Grccat Britain is 
pledged by the Declaration of 1917 , rencived in a recent pronouncement, to take a 
certain course and our association naturally is in sympathy therewith and time and 
again we have stated oiir position, and 1 need not do so now. 

“I shall be coming very shortly to certain definite opinions expressed by the Presi¬ 
dent of the association at the last annual general meeting which were endorsed by 
the members but meantime I will assert that the association emphatically repudiates 
any policy that endangers the safety and prosperity of any race, religion or com¬ 
munity inhabiting the country we live in, 
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“PerBonally I trust that the report of the Simon CommisBion due after Easter 
for simultaneous publication in Enjijland and India will receive the attention ri^^htly 
due to the prolonj^ed and careful exertions of an experienced set of investigators. 
The facts will be there and I urge all to study their findings and also to refresh 
their memories of the Butler Report on the Indian States. 

“Next comes the Round Table Conference. I wish to emphasize what our Presi¬ 
dent said at the last annual general meeting. Mr. Travers contended that there 
were three problems which must be solved before complete responsible government 
was possible in India. Firstly: The relations of British India and the Indian 
States must be settled in a way that comn»ands the assent of both sides. Have 
wo reached that point ? Secondlv : The Military and Naval defence of this country, 
both internal and external, must be settled. Again, 1 ask , Have wo reached that 
point? Thirdly : The political relations and interests of the various peoples iu 
this Sub-Continent require some sort of concordat. For inslanee, do Hindus to-day 
admit the claims of Muslims as regards elecioratcs ? 

“To this I may fairly add thiit the legitimate oornmerci il interests of our corarnuni- 
ty, among others, ought to be assured of fair treatment The tVmsLal Reservation 
Bill is still apparently approved of by a coiiHiderable section of Indian opinion, and 
this alone gives reasonable ground for our nervousness. Such then are the major 
problems before the Round Table Conferenee. 

“Prominent people of all the various minority communities have very wisely 
already met to discuss the personnel of the representatives of India, and to try and 
settle the programme which these lepreseritatives are to advocate at the Conference. 
In my view, these delegates must not only be men generally aeeeptablo to their 
various communities but must know the broaii outlines of tiie limits outside of 
which they must not commii these communities, at any rate without referring 
again to India. 

“If representatives of India thus eipupped meet ihe representatives of Great Britain, 
the latter ought to be able to study at first hand many points of view that they 
have 80 far only been able to encounter at second hand, or in other inadequate 
and possibly inaccurate ivays. Even if tlic conferenee does not contain a single 
8warajist it will certainly Have the benefit of Congress ciirnments ; this seems a 
fairly safe prophecy, when we remember the pissiotnf-e interest taken by that body 
in the tours and sittings of lli.* Simon Commission although officially the Congress 
had nothing to do with it. I don't know if you would like a word or two about 
the great gallery dispute iu the .\ssembly. 1 kno\v son‘thing about it because I 
sat for the first seven weeks of the present st'ssion Ciuit<* possibly you read an 
item on the subject from tune to time in the ])apors and you soon came to conclu¬ 
sion that extr‘>ordmary diday was taking plaee and that the Tennis Finals of the 

M. U. C. or at Chepauk were more intcn'sung any way. I don’t blame you. The 
Hettleraent of the dispute was uudenaken l>y His E\i‘t‘lleney the Viceroy, one or 
more of his officials, the Presid'Ut of tin* Assembly and the 5 or 6 leaders of parties. 
Well, these people did take several weeks and they did k*‘ep all the rest of the 

Assembly in complete ignorance of what was going on. Those who hold that the rank 

and file of political parties should not entrust the settlement of such a dispute 
iwhich really was not vitally important) to their leaders, may certainly blame ihe 
various parties, but >vhy single out the European group for special abuse us was 
done. 

“Mr. Moore left the European Group in connection wdth tlie gallery dispute and 
because he disapproved of the groun’s policy on. at any rate, the general attitude of 
the President of the Assembly. ‘Tne Statesrasn’ new’spa})er has been prominent 
in the campaign, and perhaps most of you are not aware that Mr. Moore is “The 
Statesman’s” special correspondent in new Delhi. 

“In conclusion, and to revert to local afiiiirs, I congratulate, if I may, the members 
of this branch on the interest they have taken during tin* last year iu* the Associa¬ 
tion which has been showui by several attendances niiniiiig well into three figures 
at debates and meetings. The committee feels encouraged by this specially tvhen it 
remembers the 20 or 25 members ivho constituted a meeting not so long ago. Please 
don’t forget that is the interest of the main body that keeps any show alive and 
progressive and don’t forget that our Indian fellow citizens take a very vivid 
interest in politics and that we really must not let them excel us in this respect,” 



The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 


DELriI— 14 th. & lof/i. FEBRUARY 1930 . 

Presidential Address 

The Third Annual M('otinp; of tho Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce 
was hold at Delhi on the 1 tth \ 5 th. February 1930 . Mr. (I. D. Birla in his 
address as presi<leiit observed'— 

Your l^xcellency and Gentlemen,—It is niy proud privilege to accord to Your 
Excellency a hearty ^^elconle on behalf of Indian Commerce and Industy as repre- 
eented by*the Federation. We fully appre'-iate the honour you have done us—not 
for th(; first time~by your presence as the Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
at our Anniril IMeeting, and I respectfully tender P) Your Excellency our grateful 
thanks for your very kmd response to our invitation. I also extend our welcome 
and thanks* to the members of your Couneii whom we are so glad to find in our 
midst to-day. 

Our welcome to-day is coupled with the most sincere congratulation on Your Ex- 
oelleney’s providential escape from the recent outrage which sought to victimise you. 
No condemnation could be too strong lor any such attempt ; and we wish it were 
mor(‘ uidelj known and realised than it apparently is that every such misdeed means 
a fsttback to the country’s cause. It is so immensely satisfactory to find that there 
has bt'cn universal reju’obation of the dastardly deed throughout tlie country and we. 
as a body, no less interested in the well-being and prosperity of our motherlana 
than any other section of the public, shoud like to express our utter abhorrence of 
every such resort to violence and to say that a worse disservice to the country could 
not be conceived. 

My predecessor in office reforreil in his speech last year to the unjust exclusion 
of Indian firms and nationals from the commercial organisations in London. I am 
glad to be able to say that since then progress has beiMi made, for which the credit 
is due in a very large measure to Your Execllcncy. Indian commercial interests feel 
indebted to Yoiir Excellency for the personal interest you have been taking in the 
matter and for the beginnii/g of a new chanter to which your efibrts have contribufed. 
I cannot help thinking in this connection of tiie conciliatory speech of 8 ir Stephen 
Demetri.adi, who set the hall rolling and who deserves oar thanks for the attitude ho 
has all along taken. 

Since the lastaniial meeting of the Federation we have lost two of our best friends who 
were also two of the most doughty champions of the country’s economic interests—I am 
referring to the death 80 unfortunate and in one .case under such tragic circumstances 
of Mr, 6 . F. Madon and of Mr. Narottam Morarji. The Indian business world never 
stood in greater need of num of rhcir ability and patriotism than to-day and the loss 
to the country is truly irreparable, 

A year has gone since we last met, and for India its record has been anything 
hut satisfactory. It has been a year ot hopo-^ deferred, of progress delayed, with no 
improvement in the situation, either economic or political, and with a positive set¬ 
back BO far as industry is concerned, ihscontent and unrest have been deeper than 
ever and in the industrial sphere have found vent in general strikes affecting cottou 
and jute in Bombay and Calcutta rcBpeetively and sporadic disturbances at other 
centres. Figures are wanting wdiieh could give a full measure of the loss caused 
by such strikes to both employers and employed, hut that it must have been con¬ 
siderable admits of little doubt. 

There was a prompt settlement of the strike in Calcutta, and jute came out more 
or less unscathed. This was due to the prosperous condition of ihe industiy which 
did not think it advantageous to prolong the strike and could well afford to make 
an adequate lesponse to labour demands. Things were quite different in Bombay, 
and with the best intention in the world, it could not emulate Calcutta in this 
Irespect. There the industry was, as it still is, on the verge of death. And in the 
absence of the necessary margin on which to draw, it continued to look with 
mixed feelings on the situation, with the result that the strike was unduly prolonged 
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and broke down only when labour began to starve.^ But if there is no general 
strike for the moment it does not mean that there is no discontent or unrest. ^ A 
more correct reading of the situation perhaps is that the fire has not been extin¬ 
guished, it is only smouldering. 

There are aspects of the problem which my association with the enquiry into 
labour conditions precludes me from dealing with here. But this I will say that in 
so far as both capital and labour in an industry have the same complaint, viz., 
mal-nutrition, traceable to the sam^‘ cause, viz,, general depression in the country, 
the worst thing they can possibly do is to fight and try to annihilate each other. 
There are undoubtedly more than one factor making for unrest on the part of the 
industrial labour. In the main, there is the sense of new awakening, a growing 
desire to raise the standard of living. This is a hopeful sign. The pity, however, 
is that the fund, out of which all dividend is to come, is so small. Every national 
activity, and industry most of all, finds itself in the grip of a general depression, 
the source from which all evil flows . and it is no wonder there is so much discord 
and strife around us 

The desire of labour for a larger income or better conditions of life is quite legiti¬ 
mate and laudable. But how to find the wherewithal to meet their demand is a 
problem yet to be solved, and any deferment of the solution essentially means trouble 
of a most acute kind. The situation must, therefore, be faced boldly and sympathe¬ 
tically. True there are industries, like jute and tea which have been enjoying, at least 
until recently, a run of prosperity, but then they derive their strength from a foreign 
oource. All other industries which have necessarily to depend on the home market 
are in the throes of depression. In the circumstances, are they not right who contend 
that there can be no permanent and general improvement in the condition of labour 
unless there is all-round prosperity in the country? There must be an increase 
in the purchasing power of the people and thus a great demand for the service which 
industry renders, before there can be any real :and lasting improvement in the 
condition of industrial labour. 

Of that industrial prosperity, however, there are no signs on the horizon. Rather 
we seem to be losing ground even in fields from which we thought we could not be 
ousted. I refer to the foreign inroads in recent years on our agricultural industry 
which is the mainstay of our population. The large imports of wheat and imports 
of rice from foreign countries during the last four years are a new, and I may add, 
an alarming phenomenon in the economic history of India. The question which 
many serious-minded persons have been asking themselves is, how is it that the 
Australian grower of wheat can undersell the Punjab peasant in the Indian market 
and wrest so much territory from him ? If it be true, as some maintain, that the 
Imports are due to increased consumption, how is it that the Indian cultivator cannot 
produce enough to meet the demand ? 

Let those who are best qualified for such an attempt to try to find an answer to 
the question and the larger question concerning the general depression from which 
India is suffering. While I am not sure of the precise answer, I am sure of the direc¬ 
tion in which it can be found. Our fiscal policy does not suit our requirements and 
it is in this direction that the causes of our depression have to be traced. 

India is a debtor country, with huge foreign liabilities and one of her urgent and 
permanent needs is the maintenance of a large excess of exports over imports for 
discharging her annual obligations under this head if for no other purpose. That being 
so our fiscal policy should be one shaped in accordance with our peculiar needs and 
having for its key-stone the principles that Indian trade and industry and agriculture 
should be so fostered as to ensure a self-contained India in many directions 
and make it possible for us after meeting our own requirements to maintain a larger 
surplus of exports than what we are doing at present. 

My own feeling and the feeling of a very large section of the Indian mercantile 
community is that our present fiscal policy does not answer that description, and 
it is therefore that the country is faring so ill. Our industries are anaemic because 
of want of proper nourishment and that nourishment cannot come so long as the 
people's purchasing power remains at the present low level. A higher standard of 
life is certainly a great desideratum, and with the desire or ambition to attain it, 
we cannot but have the fullest sympathy ; but how to realize it in view of our ;UabiUty 

5 ® 
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to maintain a large and a regular favourable balance of trade is a riddle yet to be 
solved. It could be solved, but not under the present fiscal policy of the Government. 

T referred a little above to our huge foreign liabilities. I intend developing the 
point at some length in the hope that it will stimulate that interest in the subject which 
It so richly deserves. As it does not lend itself to a statistical treatment our blue- 
books take no notice of it. The ordinary publicist is aware of the existence of such 
liabilities, but about its implications not many seem to be much concerned. The 
time has come when those interested in the economic well-being of the country should 
look a little more closely into the matter and try to find out its bearings on our eco¬ 
nomic condition, both present and future. 

I would make one thing clear at the outset. I have nothing to say for or against 
foreign liabilities as such. Any transaction, individual or national, must be judged on 
Its own merits To find out whether it has been useful or otherwise one has to look 
to the circumstances of the case and weigh the good against the evil. I would apply 
the same test to our foreign liabilities. 

To my mind, we can be said to have made a good bargain only if we have borrow¬ 
ed the money on our own terms and applied it for increasing the general productivity 
of the country. The transaction could be called a success from our standpoint, only 
if U established us after a time in a position not only to pay off the amount borrowed 
but also to build up a reserve which after meeting our own capital requirements 
may be utilised for making investments abroad. Judged by this criterion, how do 
our liabilities stand ? 

The first thing to be ascertained is their extent. The Associated Chambers of 
their evidence before the Simon Commission have assumed i,ooo 
million sterling as the total of British investments in India. This gives us a figure 
which we may take as the basis of argument It presumably includes the amount 
invested in Government loans. A good portion of ii is no doubt the ordinary business 
investinent, and it may be contended that it does not carry with it any liability to 
repay it so far as the country is concerned, because if the business is a success the 
investor gets his return nnd if it is a failure, he loses his money—still, the effect 
thereof on the economics of India is the same as, or similar to, that of the other 
foreign Jij^ilities of the country. An equally good portion is invested in private 
loans, debenture, preference shares, etc., carrying a fixed interest ; and for the pay¬ 
ment of the debt represented by such investment, the country is directly responsible 
or, to make it clearer, the payment has to be made out of the national wealth. Cal¬ 
culated at 6 per cent the annual rate of interest or return on the amount mentioned 
by the Associated Chambers comes to about 6o million sterling or about 8o crores 
of rupees. 

There are other foreign liabilities, popularly known as Home Charges, to meet 
which there is an annual remittance to the Secietary of State of about 40 crores. 
deducting from this about 17 crores which represents interest paid on account of 
government borrowings, for as presumably Government borrowings are already 
included in the figure of the Associated Chambers of the Commerce, we cannot 
count the same liability twice, a balance of about 23 crores remains. 

There are yet other payments against services such as transport, insurance, 
prolessional work, etc., which increase our liability to a much larger figure. But I have 
aeliberately omitted them because to acquire or not to acquire other people’s services 
^ said to rest entirely at our discietion I have taken only 

those liabilities which we have definitely incurred and for the redemption of which 
we must make annual remittances. And if we take only the above mentioned two 
Items, V12., 80 plus 23 crores, we have an annual liability for remittances abroad 
of about ono hundred crores. 

I would mvite the serious attention of all well-wishers of the country to the magni- 
tude of the figure and the p:ace at which it is multiplying. In 1900-01 Government’s 
total foreign borrowing amounted to about 200 crores. In 1929 it stood at 470 crores. 
in 1900 our Home Charges, excluding railway charges and interest, amounted to 10 
crores ; they are now about 19 crores and taken at tlie old rate of exchange about 22 
crores. An estimate of total British investments in India up to and including 1910 
sterling. The figure, as taken by the Associated Chambers, 

IS now about 1,000 million sterling. I am no alarmist, but the issues involved are so 
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momentous that I canot help asking the country to take note of these figures and 
ponder over their significance. 

HOW FOREIGN CAPITAL CAME TO BE IMPORTED 

A question to be considered in this connection is the way in which all this foreign 
capital came to be imported. The Associated Chambers in their representation 
throw no light on it. A lavman who looks into our trade returns for the last 50 years 
does not come across any figures indicating a flow of capital from England or other 
foreign countries into India. He finds that India has maintained an excess of exports 
over imports all throughout, with the exception of a few years, and he naturally fails 
to understand how in the absence of any excess of imports over exports the foreign 
investor came to be in possession of such a mammoth sum as 1,000 million sterling 
in India. The only inference he can draw is that the capital was not imported from 
outside but was earned and re-invested in the country itself from time to time. 

In any case, the liability is there and it is daily growing Every year the visible 
favorable balance of trade, which it is true, shows a steady increase, is eaten up by 
the visible imports represented by our obligations in this behalf. On an average the 
annual excess of exports over imports (private) during the period i8gg-igoo—igo3-o4 
was about 30 crores, which sufficed for the necessary remittance During the period 
1923-24—1927-28, the corresponding balance has been about 67 crores, and yet we 
have had to experience difficulty in managing remittances for what is called the 
“Home Charges". Even with such a large visible balance of trade in our favour, 
Government has had to decimate our currency reserves and contract currency in order 
to put funds at the disposal of the Secretary of Stale because of serious competition 
from private remitters who seem to have only lately taken to he practice of remit¬ 
ting abroad a good portions of their earnings which, in the past, they used to re. 
invest. Unless India has an unusually large balance of trade in her favour, the Govern¬ 
ment are likely to find the problem of Home remittances very perplexing indeed in 
the near future. 

But the country must think of her own obligations and the way she is going to 
meet them. She has not felt the pinch so far, mainly because, as I said, the yield 
on British capital has found re-investment in India itself. India's case has been 
more or less analogous to that of an individual who cannot pay even the interest on 
the money he has borrowed and has to borrow still further to enable him to do so. 
Liability can thus be postponed but cannot be extinguished. One day the account 
must be settled and the consequence of a policy of living on such borrowings faced. 

Let us clearly understand what this means. It is a question'of simple Arithmetic 
how the paltry sum of a rupee invested at 12 pci cent compound interest becomes a 
lakh at the end of 100 years. At 6 per cent compound interest, the principal is 
doubled in 12 years. Taking the total foreign investments to be about 1,000 million 
sterling and assuming that India may not be able to remit the annual return on the 
sum, it should be doubled by 1942 and quadrupled by 1954. It may not be pleasant 
to contemplate, but the indications at present are that we shall be stepping into the 
other half of this century with a crushing burden on our back of a huge liability and 
with it an annual commitment, to discharge which India must maintain an excess of 
exports over imports to an extent beyond our present means. The consequence of 
failure to maintain such large exports could be more easily imagined than 
described. 

It may be said that a large portion of our borrowings has after all been invested .n 
productive projects and therefore the prospect cannot be so gloomy. But is any appre¬ 
ciable benefit—which should be the logical consequence of such a situation—at all 
perceptible so far ? The argument advanced is that the country gets more from her 
productive investments than she has to pay for her borrowings. Such a situation 
must, as a matter of course, in respect of Government investments lighten the tax¬ 
payer's burden, and in respect of private investments increase the real national 
income. But has that happened ? It has not ; because in the first place every so- 
called productive investment is not adding to the real national income and secondly, 
whatever little benefit is derived from it is eaten up by the extravagant administrative 
expenditure. We are, therefore, in no way better off. 
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It is no consolation to hear that but for these productive investments, Government 
expenditure and consequently taxation would have further increased. Who could 
say that the so-called productive investments themselves have not been among the 
contributory causes of a top-heavy administration ? The matter, however, requires 
a much more detailed examination than I can attempt within the short time at my 
disposal. Whatever our corresponding investments in India, whether productive or 
unproductive, the fact remains that we are not in a position at present to meet our 
liabilities. 

THE EXAMPLE OF OTHER COUNTRIES 

Instances could be cited of other countries which after a period of borrowing 
have either stopped borrowing entirely and begun to invest abroad or have reduced 
the volume of yearly borrowing and are gradually moving towards a stage like that 
of America which from being a debtor country has been able to convert herself into 
a creditor country. At the end of 1913, America, according to reliable estimate, 
owed abroad $ 4,500.000,000 (net). A decade latter, she was a net creditor nation 
for $ 3,500,000,000 apart from the $ 11,800,000.000 due from the Allies to the U. S. 
Government There has been a similar transformation in the case of Japan. 

But what is our position ? It is this. We are not in a posi'ion to-day to pay off 
our debts or even to discharge our annual liability. To talk of finding a surplus 
for investments abroad under the circumstances will be simply an adsurdity. We have 
been having recourse to the foreign market for more than 70 years, and yet so little 
is our strength or stamina to-day that we cannot think of being able to stand without 
that crutch or do without fresh borrowing every year. 

There are men who would have us believe that things are far otherwise and that 
Indian prosperity has been growing at a phenomenal pace. It has become the fashion 
in such quarters to pour ridicule on those who maintain a different proposition. I 
would rather risk such ridicule and be dubbed a Jeremiah than shut my eyes to the 
facts that stare me in the face. 

If there are men who have exaggerated notions about the surplus that is being 
annualy created and rendered available for investment in the country I would only 
refer them to the daily experience of Indian trade and industry in this respect. The 
surplus could only come out of the savings of the people, and the grim reality in that 
they have not enough even for their daily needs The realities of Indian life are that 
the masses are steeped in deep poverty, that they are finding taxation an unbearable 
burden, that their purchasing power shows no increase and that it is impossible to 
raise the standard of life, even by a little, under the exsiting order of things. 

Figures are marshalled at limes to indicate India’s growing prosperity when in 
reality they have no relevancy whatsoever. Exports or imports in which the masses 
are not interested as producers or consumers are no barometer of their prosperity. 
India’s poverty is too hard a reality for all and no statistics can succeed in putting 
permanent gloss on it or explaining it away. In the words of the Rt Hon. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald “the poverty of India is not an opinion, it is a fact.” 

What then is the solution ? 

NEED FOR INCREASING COUNTRY’S PRODUCTIVITY 

I am sure that all the schemes that may be devised in this connection must centre 
round one thing, and that is the increase of India’s productivity. There is no 
room for economy or retrenchment so far as our standard of life is concerned. A 
large retrenchment could, and I submit, should.be made in Government expenditure. 
This applies specially to the army department In fairness to this country, a good 
portion of its military expenditure ought to be paid by Great Britain, as the army 
IS partly maintained for imperial purposes. To quote the present British Premier 
again, “nine-tenths of the charge of the Army in India is an imperial charge. Canada, 
South Africa arid Australia should bear ’f as much as India.” But above everything 
else there is the urgent need of a substantial increase in India’s production and if 
we are not to head towards disaster, we must adapt our means to that end. 

India is mainly an agricultural and partly an industrial country, and if we are to 
strive towards attaining a solvent position we must increase our production in both the 
directions. The improvement of Indian agriculture has been the subject of an extensive 
enquiry.in recent times, and we are aware of the deep interest taken in the subject by 
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Your Excellency. The Report of the Royal Agricultural Commission points to several 
important directions in which reforms are needed, though there is general disappoint¬ 
ment at the failure of the Commission to suggest any radical cure of India's agri¬ 
cultural ailment. Their failure however is to be ascribed chiefly to the handicap 
imposed on them by their terms of reference which were characterised by over¬ 
cautiousness bordering on timidity. In any case, the fact is deplorable, and I share 
the disappointment that the achievement of the occasion was so poor as compared 
with its promise. I would not attempt any enumeration of the measures that are 
urgently retjuired for putting Indian agriculture on a sound basis, for we all have a 
fairly good idea of them. What is required most of all is a comprehensive grasp of 
the problem and boldness in taking the initiative and carrying the needed measures 
through. The solution of the problem presented by Indian agriculture is a task of 
the highest statesmanship and we all expect Government to tackle it in that spirit. 

FISCAL POLICY 

Turning to the industrial side, one is struck by the want of correlation between our 
pressing needs and the fiscal dispensation under which we live. I had the privilege 
of serving on the Fiscal Commission which was appointed “to examine with reference 
to all the interests concerned the tariff policy of the Government of India.*' Five of 
us including the President wrote a minute of dissent differing in their conclusions 
from the majority consisting of six, mainly because the main recommendation of the 
latter had been qualified by the condition that Protection should be applied with 
“discrimination along the lines of the Report.*’ But even that halting recommenda¬ 
tion is yet to become the guiding principle of the Commerce Deparment. In fact, 
if I may say so, the policy pursued during the last few years has been more in the 
nature of “discriminating Free Trade* than of “discriminating Protection ** 

Arguments which are utterly irrelevant are often employed to oppose the demand 
for full protection. One of them is the well-known plea that it is opposed to the 
consumers’ interest. I cannot speak of the conditions in other countries, but in 
India at least the producer and the consumer are not such separate entities living in 
water-tight compartments. Every cultivator here is both producer and consumer. 
Even to-day one-third of the cloth supply is the product of hand-looms and the pro¬ 
ducer and the consumer are practically the same. To give another instance a large 
part of the ffur and sugar annually consumed in India is made in her cottages. 
Speaking of the vast mass of its population, one could really say that in India the 
functions of producer and consumer are, more often than not, combined in the same 
individual. 

Indians recognised long ago the urgent necessity of giving protection to their in¬ 
dustries, and in the absence of any popular control over the fiscal policy, they had to 
content themselves with propaganda in favour of Swadeshi and for the boycott of 
foreign goods. It may be easy to misrepresent the motive of the capitalist when he 
advocates Protection and to depict him as the arch-enemy of the consumer. But 
what about the Indian National Congress which is certainly not a capitalist orga¬ 
nization ? That body at least can be expected to know what is in the consumer* s 
interest and oppose all such demands as go against it. What does the popular pro¬ 
paganda for a boycott of foreign goods mean if not protection of the indigenous 
industry ? India derived her first lessons in economics from British savants who 
were almost all free-traders and yet she could never bring herself to believe that 
she could do without protection. Her fiscal faith is the result of the most mature 
deliberation on the subject and if she had her way, she would not stop short of giving 
that faith a concrete shape and form. 

It may be permissible here to make a passing reference to the policy pursued 
by a country like America. So far as general prosperity is concerned, its con¬ 
dition is so different from ours. We are a debtor country and not at all solvent. 
America is a creditor country which has secured a very large part of the world's 
gold in recent years. But with all that she does not countenance any proposal 
of lowering her tariff wall. The world can only pay in kind, and America by 
keeping her tariff so high, is compelling it to sell its goods in the American market 
cheaper than it would otherwise have done. The world may fret and fume but 
America is not to be deflected from her course. The moral for India is plain. If full- 
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fledged protection is necessary for a creditor country like America, it is all the more 
so for a country like ours which is so heavily indebted and is almost floundering in 
the bog. 

Unqualified protection is India’s primary need in her peculiar situation to¬ 
day. But I use the word in the most comprehensive sense. Tariffs or bounties 
are only a part of the policy which I advocate. I plead for protection by every 
practical means to agriculture, industry, banking, insurance, marine transport— 
in fact to every branch of our economic activity. I wish every action of the Gov¬ 
ernment to breathe a national policy, which might be summed up as ‘India first and 
India last.' 

POSITION SUMMARISED 

I have tried to describe the situation as it is. The picture presented here is 
certainly not bright, but it is fiiithful to the reality To put the whole thing in a 
nutshell, let me summarise our position, which is— 

(1) that we are a debtor country with large foreign liabilities ; 

(2) that our present resources are not adequate for a due discharge of our ob¬ 
ligations ; 

(3) that due to our failure to fully discharge our annual obligations, our liability 
is increasing at a frightful pace ; 

{4) that unless we are to court disaster the situation demands the maintenance 
of a large surplus of net exports to enable us to discharge our annual obligations and 
pay off, if possible, a portion of our debt ; 

(5) that the maintenance of such a surplus is only possible by giving impetus to 
our productivity. 

( 6 ) that our present fiscal policy can never give the needed impetus to our 
productivity as it is not designed to that end. 

The first thing to be done, if we are at all anxious to avoid all rocks and shoals 
ahead, is to give a new turn to our fiscal policy 1 have placed before you a few 
suggestions and probably many more could be made But the change which I advocate 
as the first essential of all progress is a change in our fiscal policy. We are all agreed 
that the fiscal policy which we have been pursuing so far is not in our best interests, 
but I go further and say that it is not calculated lo promote even the interests of those 
who have made such large investments in the country. 

Unfortunately that fact is not as well realised by them as it ought to be. Our 
friends of the British commercial community have so far been generally on the wrong 
side in matters affecting the country's prosperity. Their record from the lime of the 
imposition of the Cotton Excise Uuty to that of the deliberate appreciation of the 
exchange-rate would attest the truth of this remark. Whenever they have had to 
make a choice, they have taken a narrow view of the matter, and have given their 
support to measures which were detrimental to the best interests of the country. In 
view of their past attitude I am constrained to address a few words to them in a 
friendly spirit and I hope they will not misunderstand me. 

Men cannot gather figs of thistles, nor can creditors realise their dues from 
insolvents. A prosperous India alone can redeem her debt, and the policy to be 
followed in future should be one which makes for her prosperity at every turn. They 
owe it as much to themselves as to this country, to strive in co-operation with Indians 
for a new order of things. The legacy of the past, if allowed to become the model 
for the future, will never pay them. It will mean the forcing of a situation upon 
India, in which, with the best intention in the world, she cannot meet her obligations 
in full. 

Unemployment 

The present discontent in the country is almost wholly due to the miserable plight 
in which the people find themselves. The iiiiddle class population has to put up the 
hardest struggle possible to keep body and soul together and are amongst the worst 
victims of unemployment. The condition of the masses needs no recapitulation. 
They do not seem to be suffering from unemployment to a similar extent because their 
standard of living is so low that nothing could possibly be lower. 

But things cannot remain as they are. The placid contentment of the masses is 
already disturbed. Even the worm at a certain stage begins to turn, and the disiatis- 
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faction of the dumb millions, unless its causes are removed, is bound to make itself 
felt one day. Let all concerned, therefore, reflect calmly and seriously on the sub¬ 
ject and adopt in time a far-sighted policy so that the disaster may be averted or at 
least minimised. A prosperous India means peace for the world : a famished 
India : a grave menace to it. 

I would now request Your Excellency to declare the proceedings of this meeting 
open. That you should have found time to accept our invitation in the midst of the 
legislative session is but one more proof of your deep interest in everything conducive 
to India's welfare. On behalf of the Federation and myself. I thank Your Excellency 
very warmly again. 


Lord Irwin*8 Opening Speech 

The following is the text of His Excellency the Viceroy's opening speech :— 

Mr. President and gentlemen.—I would begin by thanking al! the members of 
the Federation for the kind welcome they have given me and in particular your 
President, Mr. Birla, for the terms in which he has given expression to it. I need 
scarcely say that it is a great pleasure to find myself once more taking part in the 
annual meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
and I know that the same pleasure is felt by the members of my Government, though 
the occasion has found them in the middle of a busy session in the .Assembly, 
and it has therefore been difficult for them to devote as much of their time as they 
have wished to your proceedings. 

I should like, gentlemen, to associate myself with what your President has said 
deploring the death of Mr. B F. Madon and Mr. Narottam Morarjee. The 
industrial life of Bombay and of India and perhaps more particularly those enter¬ 
prises with which they were intimately connected have suffered a loss which they 
will find it hard to fill. 

At the beginning of Mr. Birla’s interesting address to which we have just had 
the pleasure of listening, he referred in appreciative terms to the admisson of Indian 
firms to commercial organisations in London, and I would warmly echo the satis¬ 
faction he expressed. Such a spirit of co-operation between British and Indian 
commercial interests is essential to the further developments of Indian com¬ 
merce and industry, and I am glad that I should have been able to play 
some small part in this matter. 

TRADE OUTLOOK. 

Your President went on to speak of the unsatisfactory position of trade in general 
throughout the country. A year ago there seemed to be good ground for the hope 
that trade was definitely recovering from the depression it has felt since the Great 
War, for the figures both of imports and exports in 1928-29 as calculated on the basis 
of the pre-war prices were for the first time higher than the corresponding 
figures for 1913-14. Another interesting feature of the trade of the year 
1928-29 was that it marked a return to what, for all practical purposes, may 
be described as pre-war conditions of the relative general level of prices of 
India's imports and exports. A discouraging sign of Indian post-war trade 
was that, relative to pre-war prices, the general level of prices for imported 
articles was considerably higher than that for exported articles. In other w'ords, 
India was paying more for her imports than she was getting for her exports. The 
index numbers prepared in the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics 
show that in 1920-21, the general level of prices for the imports stood at 237 and for 
exports at only 1^0, on the basis of 100 for both import and export prices in 1913-14. 
This represented a difference of 97 points, a difference which interfered consider¬ 
ably with the overseas trade of India. In 1924-25 the difference still stood at 26 
points, but by 1928-29 it had fallen to only 6. Unfortunately, however, although 
the position up to the end of the year 1928-29 gave good ground for sober optimism 
the tide of progress has slackened. Forces world-wide in character have exercised 
depressing effect on trade in general and the outlook for Indian trade and commerce 
is at present less favourable than it was a year ago. I can only express the fervent 
hope that the set-back will prove to be temporary, and that your federation, at its 
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next meeting, will be able to record a return to improved conditions of trade and 
commerce. 

IMPROVEMENT IN COAL TRADE 

There is however one exception to the present somewhit unfavourable outlook. 
Recently the conditions in the coal trade have exhibited a marked improvement and 
at present the indiisiry is more prosperous than it has been for some years past. The 
success attained by the Coal Grading Boird has probably contributed to this welcome 
change The Board was constituted at the beginning of 1926 on the recommendation 
of Sir Frank Noyce's committee, and since then the total shipments of coal from the 
Kidderpnre docks for cargo and bunkers have risen steadily from i} 4 % million tons in 
1924-25 to nearly miilion tons in 1928-29 It is hoped that the organisation creat¬ 
ed by the Indian Soft Coke Cess Act which was passed during the last Simla session 
of the legislature will also be of value to the coalindustry. The committee will be 
financed by a cess of 2 annas a ton on soft coke despatched by rail from the collieries 
in Bengil and Bihar and Orissa, and will be charged with the promotion of sale and 
of improving the methods of manufacture of soft coke. 

Trade Commissioners. 

1 welcome the interest taken by your Federation in the development of an over¬ 
seas trade organisuion as indicated m one of the resolutions on your agenda dealing 
with appnintments of Trile Comnissioners It will interest you to know that a 
schema has b^en prepare 1 far the apoointment of Indian Trade Commissioners at 
Hamburg, Milan, New Y3r!c, Durban, Mambissi ani Alexandria As a corollary 
to the establishment of Trale C >m m'ssioners in Africa an I the Near East it is also 
proposed to appoint a Deputy Director of Conmercial Intelligence at Bombay, for 
it IS expec^e I that the work of these trade commissioners will centre chiefly round 
tlie expansion of la lia’s expert tra le m cotton pieca-gviods, and if we are to reap the 
full benefit of their labour, it is essential that we should have a commercial Intelli¬ 
gence Olicer at Bombay, who will be in direct contact bo^h with the exporting houses 
and trade o nmissioners. I feel little doubt that this overseis trade organisation will 
be of material assistance in the develop nent of India's export trade. 

New “ India House " 

In this connection it is gratifying to know that the New India House is now near¬ 
ing completion, and will, I hope, be opened eaily in summer this year. The offices 
of the High Commissioner for India are as yon know, at present situated in inade¬ 
quate premises and in an inconvenient locality and the new site in Aldwych next to 
Bush House ” ani not far from Australia House and within a reasonable distance 
of the City is a great improvement on the old arrangements. The new building pro¬ 
vides, in addition to the usu\l office accommo Utian, a large show-room, with exhibi¬ 
tion windows for the Trade Commissioner's Department and a bureau on the A Id- 
wych Front for the railway department. It is our hope that the India House will be 
treated as a cen.re in London for visitors frivii India and wiili this object in view, it 
has been equipped with a good reference libr.iry and aleq ine facilities for reading 
and writing. A feature in which I was greatly interested when I visited the building 
in September last was the u>e that has been made of Indian timber. It has been 
possible to provide for a lisplay of a full raige of In ban decorative woods by using 
them for the panelling and flooring of the more importa u ro ims and Indian timber has 
been used for all ordinary joinery work. I think tbit there is every hope that this 
will have a very co isiderable advertising value and will assist the efforts now being 
made to further the sale of Indian woods in European markets. 

Proposed Accountancy Board. 

You may remember that on the last occasion on which I had the pleasure of ad¬ 
dressing your lederation, I referred to the formation of the Indian Accountancy Board, 
and 1 hope that, during the present session of the Assembly, legislation may be passed 
to give effect to the scheme. The ultimate aim of the Government is to build up in 
India an association or associations of accountants of the same standing and reputa¬ 
tion as the principal institutes and 'societies of accountants in the United Kingdom 
and it is hoped that the constitution- of an Accountancy Board will prepare the way 
for tht establishment of an association or associations of this nature. 
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CONTROL OF LIGHT-HOUSES 

Another piece of legislation which must be of particular interest to commercial 
and shipping interests is the Indian Light House Act, which, with other legislation 
aimed at centralising the Mercantile Marine Administration, was brought into force 
fiom the ist April 1929. All general lights round the coasts of India are now under 
the direct control of the Government of India assisted by a Light-House Advisory 
Committee consisting of representatives of Indian and British shipping and commer¬ 
cial interests. It has for sometime been recognised that lights along the West Coast 
of India are not up to modern requirements, and the first fruits of the centralization 
of the administration will be the improvement in the lighting of this coast including 
the provision of a light of the first order at Vengurla rocks, an ioip jrtant turning point 
for ships voyaging along the West Coast of India. 

I would take the opportunity here of acknowledging the great assistance which 
the Government have received from the Advisory Committee both in ihe preliminary 
arrangements preceeding the introduction of the Act and in the administration of 
the Act since it came into force. 

LABOUR TROUBLES 

On the importanI question of the relations between employeis and Labour you 
have rightly felt, Mr. President, that your position as a member of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Labour precluded you from dwelling at any length. It is satisfactory to 
know that in the prosecution of their task the Royal Commission to whom we confi¬ 
dently look for guidance in helping towards the eradication of some of the causes 
of the present discontent would have the assistance of your experience and practical 
knowledge of Indian industrial conditions. If the Industry is to prosper, not only 
must Labour be happy and contented but the relations prevailing between the em¬ 
ployers and the employed must be above suspicion. The workmen on their side, 
must recognise the difficulties of iheir employers and realise that the most effective 
way of raising their own standards of living is to bring greater efficiency to the 
performance of their tasks. It is essential, on the other hand, that the employers 
should understand and sympathise with all the healthy aspirations of the>r employees 
and should recognise as one of the first charges on the industry the payment not 
merely of a minimum wage but of a wage which would enable a workman to take 
pride in his work and lead a life which is something fuller than the mere completion 
of his daily task in the null ^r workship. In this way we may hope that the idea of 
opposition between the claims of the employers and their Labour will gradually be 
replaced by a sense of partnership and identity of interest which will ensure furthei 
ilcvelopment and greater prosperity of India's industry. 

You have drawn a picture Mr. President, of the report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture which 1 think, is perhaps unduly pessimistic. The testimonies we 
have received from the Local Governments on the progress they have made in giving 
effect to the recommendations in that report show tliat it has furnished a most valu¬ 
able stimulus to agricultural development in all directions. The main lesson which 
the report strove to impress upon India was that there is no short cut to the improve¬ 
ment of the agricultural condition in this country and that this can only be attained 
by patient and co-ordinated research into the mam problems, by a steady develop¬ 
ment of agricultural propaganda and by demonstration in the villages of improvements 
of established value. It also urged that a sustained effort should be made to assist 
the cultivators to organise themselves for the betterment of their conditions of life. 
It was because the Commission realised the necessity for a comprehensive grasp of 
these questions that it recommended the establishment of an Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research. That recommendation my Government immediately and 
wholeheartedly accepted. The Council has entered upon its duties with zeal, and 
it is a most hopeful augury for its future that it should be iccciving as it is the warm 
co-operation of the Provincial Governments in matters where provincial experience 
and resources can be profitably pooled with those of the Government of India foi the 
common good. 

Another canvas you have painted in sombre colours to-day is that of the general 
financial situation in India. I do not propose to examine in detail the figures which 
Mr. Birla has put forward, but I would lake this opportunity of correcting what I 
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believe to be certain misapprehensions on his part. None can deny that India has 
large foreign liabilities, but such foreign liabilities are no evidence of any weakness in 
the financial position of a country in the early stages of development. With the assis- 
tance of imported capital India has acquired assets in the shape of railways, irrigation 
work, factories and other enterprises of which the value is considerably in excess of her 
liabilities. I am convinced that if it were possible to draw up a balance sheet exhibiting 
the financial condition of India, it would show that as a result of the development 
which has taken place during the last hundred years there is an enormous surplus of 
assets, representing a gain to India which has occurred on account of the development 
made possible by the use of foreign capital. 

I will mention only one fact to indicate that the real resources of India are not 
so inadequate as has been suggested by your President. Since 1900, the value of India's 
net imports of gold has been nearly ;£40o millions and of silver £350 millions, and India 
is still importing gold at the rate of about £1$ millions per annum and silver at the rate 
£7^ millions. It is surely unreasonable to suggest that a country which has an 
enormous stock of gold and silver and which is still drawing gold and silver in 
considerable quantities from the rest of the word, is in so weak a financial position 
as to be unable to meet its foreign liabilities. 

In the President’s view, our failure to discharge our annual obligations is having 
the effect of causing India’s debt to increase at an undesirable rate. So for as I can 
learn this conclusion is not supported by statistical data and on all available evidence 
appears to be contrary to actual facts. There is, I believe, no evidence that a large 
amount of capital is at present being brought into India by private agencies. In fact 
the indications are (hat a certain amount of private capital is being exported. The 
external borrowings of the Government were examined in detail by Sir George 
Schuster in his last budget speech in which he stated that during the six years end¬ 
ing the 31st March 1929, the Government capital expenditure abroad amounted to 
£^ millions, whereas the amount of foreign money which had to be raised to finance 
this expenditure, amounted to £17 million. In other words, the surplus resources 
available for meeting India’s foreign liabilities amounted to ;^43 millions and it was 
possible to invest this surplus in further enterprises which will increase the producti¬ 
vity of India I would maintain therefore that the financial position of India is sound 
and that there are no substantial grounds for the President’s anxiety. 

I would go further and appeal to those who hold responsible public positions in 
India to endeavour to allay rather thin to use language which may have the effect 
of encouraging feelings of disquiet at a time when she especially needs the confidence 
of the rest of the world It is right th.it Indians should stiive to make their country, 
as it can be made, econoinicallv strong and independent, but I believe that the 
leaders of economic opinion in India can best do this and can best encourage produc¬ 
tive enterprise, not by exaggerating the diffiruliies. but by witnessing to solid grounds 
which exist for reasonable optimism 

It remains only to declare your proceedings open. In doing so, I thank you 
once more having given me this opportunity of inaugurating your deliberations 
and of assuring you again of the inieies? and concern with which I shall continue to 
watch the development of India’s tni le an 1 commerce 

Discussion on Resolutions 

After the departure of the Vicero}, the business session of the Federation 
commenced, when eight resolutions were passed, six of which were moved from the 
chair and adopted without discussion. 

Representation At Geneva Labour Conference 

The onl)r resolution which invoked a debate related to India’s representation in 
the International Labour Conference. It ran :— 

“ The Federation notes with regret that the Government of India has appointed a 
non-national as advisor to the Indian Employers* delegates to the 13th session of the 
International Labour Conference held at Geneva, and lodges its emphatic protest 
against the said appointment, and trusts that in future Indian nationals will be chosen 
to represent Indian employers at such conferences. 
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“ The Federation also notes vith regret the statement made on behalf of the 
Government of India at the same International Labour Conference, that negotiations 
with Indian and non-Indian commercial bodies were conducted to arrive at an amica¬ 
ble settlement on the question of the constitution of the Indian Employer's delegation 
to the International Labour Conference as, according to the Treaty of Versailles, noi- 
nationals are not entitled to represent it in such conferences." 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Jadunath Roy who said, whatever the consti¬ 
tution of India would be, they stood on the same level with other self-governing 
Dominions at Geneva. 

Mr. Ha.ii*'' Amend.men'i 

Mr. S. N Haji moved an amendment to the resolution which sought to express 
the opinion that the Credentials Committee at Geneva was mainly influenced in their 
decision of Mr. Brown’s rase by the information supplied by the Government dele¬ 
gate, and urged that a suitable modification of this decision be made when the 
correct information came into the possession of the Credentials Committee. 

Mr Haji said that the time for mere protests had gone and they should now take 
suitable steps to inform the International Labour Office, how the Goverenment in 
India and the Seciei.iry of State were misusing the powers given to them by the 
Treaty of Versailles in the country. 

Mr. B. Das, seconding the amendment, said that if the Government wished 
foreigners to represent India they must first naturalise those foreigners. 

Mr. Hussainbhai Lalji, who seconded the original resolution, felt that their fight 
should be with the Government of India and not with the Labour Office at Geneva. 
He also repudiated the suggestion made at Geneva that Indian commercial bodies 
were consulted for an amicable settlement of the question of the employers* represen¬ 
tation, Concluding, he said that the federation was not in possession of the full facts 
to say that the Credentials Committee was influenced by the Government delegate 
m deciding the case of Mr. Brown. 

Sir B. N. Miira, speaking on behalf of the Government, said that the issue 
raised the Question whether the Treaty of Versailles laid down a stipulation regarding 
representation of the country by a national He said that it was held by the Cre¬ 
dentials Committee that the right to determine who was a national rested in the 
sovereign power of a Government. 

Mr. Haji : Is the Government of India a sovereign powei ? 

Sir B. N. Miira • 1 am sorry sir, the Government to which I have ihc honour 
to belong is called foreign by Mr. Haji. 

Sir B. N Mitra said that if that was the genera! view he had no place in the 
meeting. He could not say what the futuie Government of India would be, but as 
long as the present Government remained, and it was a properly constitu'ed Govern¬ 
ment, it gave equality of rights to Indians and Europeans as British subjects. Mr. 
Brown had equal rights with Indians in India and he was entitled to stand for the 
Legislative Assembly and as such he could justly represent the employers at Geneva. 
The whole resolution hinged on the interpretation of the word “national** which, he 
felt, was misinterpreted by the Federation. The resolution also urged the Govern¬ 
ment of India to indicate to the Credentials Committee which, he said, the Govern¬ 
ment could not do. Regarding consultation with Indian commercial bodies for an 
amicable settlement of the question, Sir B N. Mitra said that it was sufficient if the 
President of a body was consulted. The Government could not consult each and 
every individual member. 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas thoroughly disagreed with Sir B. N. Mitra on the 
interpretation of the word “national.** He said that they had a s'rong case and he 
was sure very soon the Government would look at the question from their point of 
view. Proceeding, Sir Purushottamdas said the Credentials Committee was only a 
judicial body. He was sure it gave a verdict in the case of Mr. Brown with absolute 
impartiality. Sir Purushottamdas therefore disapproved of the amendment. He 
said their purpose would be served if they could tell Geneva and they disapproved 
of the action of the Government of India. That could be done by a resolution. 

Thereupon, Mr. Haji withdrew his amcndmcLt and the original resolution was 
passed. 
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Plea For Jute Grading Board 

Mr. H. P. Bagaria of the East Indian Jute Association moved a resolution 
lequcsting the Government to take early steps for the establishment of a Jute Grad¬ 
ing Board on the line of the Philippine Grading Board for hemp. He said the jute 
contracts had no specification clause and the sellers therefore were at the mercy of 
the buyers who had a powerful combine. The result was that the jute trade was 
slipping out of Indian trade, and Indian producers were suffering heavy losses. 

Sir Frank Noyce explained that the Government had already decided to establish 
a Central Jute Committee on the lines of the Central Cotton Committee which, he 
felt sure, would consider the question of jute grading. 

The House accepted the resolution. 

Tribute to Departed Members 

Six other resolutions were adopted ; the first two mourned the loss sustained by 
the deaths of Mr. B. F. Mad jn and Mi. Narottam Mor.irji. 

Stores Purchase 

The third resolution deplored the halting and ineffective attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment with regard to the full and final adoption of the rupee tender system and urged 
that the Indian Stores Department, London be made a branch of the Indian Stores 
Department and be controlled from India, and all purchases of imported materials 
be made through the Indian Stores Department. 

DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN WATER-WAY^. 

The fourth resolution urged the Government to;institute a thorough and compre¬ 
hensive enq^uiry into the question of the development of inland water-ways with a 
view to the formulation of a national policy for encouraging inland water transport. 
It further urged that in view of the difficulties experienced by purely Indian companies 
in the matter of internal river traffic some measure like the licensing system recom¬ 
mended by the Indian Mercantile Committee for the reservation of the coastal trade 
in India for Indian vessels with a view to developing indigenous shipping by the 
gradual elimination of Non-Indian vessels be adopted to safeguard the interests of 
the inland water service in the provinces of India. 

COMPOSITION OF POBI TRVKi!-. 

The fifth resolution urged the Government to amend the conjiitution and rules 
regulating port trust boards m Indian ports whereby the chairman should be a non¬ 
official Indian and 75 per cent of the members of the boards should be Indians select¬ 
ed by commercial and other important bodies. 

MERCHANT SIIIPPlNti CONFERENI L 

By the sixth resolution the Federation lodged a protect against the method 
adopted by the Government of India in connection with its nomination of delegates 
to the Imperial Merchant shipping Legislation Conference held last October in spite 
of the definite recommendation of the federation that the Government of India should 
nominate thereto a non-official Indian who could command the confidence of the 
commercial community. The federation resolved that rany decision arrived at by 
this conference would not be binding on India and trusted that the Government of 
India were not thus committed to nulifying the policy endorsed by the Indian public 
and Legislative Assembly with a view to developing Indian mercantile marine. 

SEC OXn DA Y-’loth. FEBR VAR Y 193 0 
18 Pence Ratio 

The financial condition of India was reviewed on this day from the Government and 
Indian commercial points of view at the meeting of the Federation on a motion of Sir 
Purushottamdas Thakurdas to which Sir George Schuster replied. The resolution 
moved by Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas read : 

“The Federation wishes to draw attention to tlie alarmingly serious economic 
situation of the country, particularly in the sphere of agriculture, trade and induftry. 
The Federation is convinced that the present unprecedented depression is very 
largely due to the persistence of the Government in maintaining the value of the 
rupee at 18 pence. 
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“Such an action on the part of the Government is responsible for the policy of 
continuous deflation which has caused not only unnatural tightness in the money 
market and reduced the holding power of the people, but has also brought about 
a distinct loss of confidence in Government credit. 

“The Federation is alarmed and feels that such a policy, if continued, may cause 
a complete dissipation of the slender gold resources at present held in the paper 
currency and gold standard reserves on the one hand and the swelling oMndia's 
foreign liabilities on the other and may lead eventually to the inconvertibility of 
paper currency. 

“The Federation, therefore, earnestly warns the Government against the grave 
danger with which the policy is fraught and suggests that to save the country from 
the dire consequences of such a policy, it is imperative that the situation be reviewed 
without delay. 

“The Federation reiterates its view that the only way of restoring the confidence 
of the people in the currency and the credit of the country lies in the establishment 
of a real gold standard with a free gold mint and a good currency and suggests a 
rigid adherence to this policy which may be calculated not only to conserve our 
present gold resources, but also to strengthen them.*' 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, speaking on the resolution, pointed out that he h«id 
no desire to rub in his views expressed as a member of the Currency Commission, 
but he affirmed that the fears he expressed when the Ratio Bill was passed, namely 
“May this ratio bring to the country as few calamities as Nature would allow** had 
come true. 

An important consideration in fixing the ratio should have been what was best in 
the interest of producers on whose efforts the Government relied for the balance of 
trade.^ Let the Finance Member, he said, examine for himself whether the financial 
situation of the country had not become worse since his last budget. 

The result was that in the field of textiles alone Japan had made serious inroads 
both in the markets of India and of Lancashire. As for India the policy had been short¬ 
sighted. The purchasing power of the masses had gone down. This was the verdict of 
any one who studied the conditions of people, whether in Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
Karachi or in the interior of the districts. This was his conviction as the result of his 
recent tours in many districts. 

It had been argued by the Viceroy yesterday that India was absorbing gold and 
silver in large quantities, and from this it was deduced that India was prosperous. 
This was a child-like argument to put forward. For gold and silvei used by the masses 
by the women of India as a token of their married life—and some people did have 
small hoardings of silver and gold in some form or other—but there was no denying 
the fact that the depression in commerce gave the gravest food for thought. Since 
October the Government had been the largest borrower in the London market at 
per cent for six months in the year and every week money was being drained out 
from the markets of the world towards the Government treasury. If the Government of 
India itself borrowed at per cent, what could the shroffs and bankers in India do ? 
The only inference was tliat the Government borrowed in order to tighten the 
money market for maintaining the ratio. 

The Government*s borrowing policy had, at any rate, been ruinous to the Indian 
commercial world. It had been said that the Government have borrowed at this rate, 
because of the Lahore Congress resolutions. Could it be ever possible that the debts 
incurred with the authority of the Secretary of State-in Council. for the most genuine 
purposes be repudiated by India ? 

It was the duty of the Government of India to place the real facts before the British 
public and at the same lime to see that their hands were clean in all these borrowing 
transactions. But suspicion would prevail so long as the Government borrowed at 
such high rates as they had been doing. 

He looked upon the serious depreciation in the value of silver as most grave. It 
was true that he and Pandit Malaviya had been discussing the position with Sir 
George Schuster and they hoped that the Finance Member would explain the position 
before presenting the budget. 
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The masses of India were suffering an undeserved loss and if the present policy 
was persisted in, then the slender resources of the Government might disappear. 
The speaker realised that the resolution was a grave one, but the Indian commercial 
community would be failing in its duty to itself and by the Government if it did not 
warn the Government against pursuing the present ruinous policy. Let there be a 
review of the entire financial position Sy a Commission, or a committee, for the situa¬ 
tion was certainly gloomy. What was wanted on the side of the Government at 
this juncture was not lip sympathy, but acMon. 

During the discussion it was found necessary to refer to the question of sales of 
silver. Mr. C D. Mehta of the Bombay Bullion Exchange moved : 

“The Federation views with alarm the serious depreciation in the value of silver 
caused by Government sales which has seriously affected the value :of the savings of 
(he masses of India and the Federation considers it imperative that the Government 
of India should slop further sales of silver.** 

Moving the resolution Mr. Mehta said that he failed to sea why London should 
be chosen as the market, whereas Bombay was the largest silver market for the world. 
The honesty, integriiy and financial standing of the Bombay brokers were comparable 
to those of the London brokers. 

The present depreciation in the price of silver was due to Government selling huge 
amounts and not to world causes as alleged by the Finance Member in the Assembly. 

I bis decline in price had commenced with the publication of the Currency Commis¬ 
sion’s report and quite recently it had been appreciable. The Paper Currency Reserve 
.ind the Gold Standard Reserve w^ere separate. The suggestion that the remedy 
lay in an increased import duty on silver was w'orse than the disease itself. 

Sif Geor/ye Srhifsfer Finance Memqer, speaking on both the resolutions said the 
picture drawn by regarding India's indebtedness was a misleading one. He gave 
figures of wheat and rice imports and said that in order to gauge India’s economic 
progress, they should lake a broader view and trace the results over a generation, 
instead of merely a few' years. 

Similarly, the Finance Member dealt with the foreign liabilities of India and said that 
comparison between estimates framed in different ways must be completely worthless. 
Professor Findlay Shirras had informed the Finance Member that he placed the 
figure of British capital invested in India at somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
,^500 million instead of ^i,oco million quoted by Mr. G. D. Birla. The annual 
liability for remittance abroad came to well under 50 crores of rupees That was 
less than half the figure of 108 crores stated by the chairman. 

Taking a long view the Finance Member had not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that India could well support the burden of her foreign charges. From the figures 
contained in the report of the Controller of Currency it would be seen that the visible 
balance of accounts for five years ended with 1913-14 was on an average 42 lakhs 
of rupees as against India whereas in 1928-29 it was 10 79 lakhs of rupees in favour of 
India. The obvious conclusion was that India’s foreign liability, far from increasing, was 
decreasing on account of the export of capital It was, therefore, preposterous to 
suggest that by 1952 the foreign investments in India might amount to ;^4,ooo millions. 

Moreover, capital for internal development had been increasingly coming from 
Indian sources. Practically the whole of the increase of 740 crores of rupees in debt 
since 1900 had been in productive assets of which 470 had been provided from Indian 
capital. If the savings of the people could be directed into productive enterprises not 
only could India secure a full measure of progress in economic development without 
having recourse in future to external capital, but the existing external capital could in 
the course of a generation, be repaid. 

Referring to the question of ratio the Finance Member reiterated the statement he 
made in December last in Bombay. He said : ‘*I stated in Bombay quite definitely 
that the'Government were not prepared to appoint a committee and that there 
could be no question of any re-consideration of the ratio. Despite this, there 
appears’to be still a doubt in some quarters as to the intentions of the Government. 
I repeat with' all the emphasis I can command that the Government have not con¬ 
sidered and do not intend to consider any departure from the basis fixed by Statute 
in 1927 for the valuation of the rupee. They will, on the contrary, use all the resour¬ 
ces at their disposal to maintain the ratio at 18 pence and they have no doubt that 
these resources are ample enough to do so. 
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“I feel I should be failing in my duty if I did not make the Government's intention 
clear on this point. Subject to this I am at all times ready to consider the means 
by which the economic position can be studied and to arrange for co-operation 
between the Government and such unofficial bodies as your own." 

Proceeding, Sir George admitted there was a general depression in trade, but 
attributed it to world causes and not to the fixation of the exchange at 18 pence. 

A comparison for the four years 1921-22 to 1924-25 with the four years 1925-26 
to 1928-29 showed that the average value of exports of Indian merchandise in the 
latter period exceeded the average value for the former period by about 15 crorcs of 
rupees, while the average value of imports in the former period exceeded the average 
value of imports in the latter period by four crores 

The Finance Member further quoted figures and said that these demonstrated 
conclusively that it was the result of seasons combined with world prices that have 
been the main factors affecting Indian wheat growers and not the rates of exchange. 

Quoting internal trade figures relating to the traffic earnings of the railways, Sir 
George maintained that they did not indicate that internal trade was being crippled 
by the 18 pence ratio. It was true that some of the industries had been passsing 
through difficult times since 1925, and that in certain cases the failure to adjust costs 
of production, and in particular, to wages to the new conditions, had been owe of the 
several causes contributing to difficulties, but other industries had been prosperous. 

The great fallacy made by those who pressed for a lower exchange was that once 
a lower level was attained and stabilised, prices from all sides adjusted themselves 
to that new level, and it was not a low exchange, but a falling exchange that could 
give a temporary and a most unhealthy stimulus to industry. 

The main causes for the present depression were world causes such as the collapse 
of the American boom which had resulted in a general lack of confidence, the 
slowing down of trade and industry, the decreased demand for raw materials, and 
a sharp drop in the prices of all commohties The effect of this would have been 
the same whether the ratio was 18 pence or 16 pence. 

Nor could he bring himself to believe that the Government’s policy in maintain¬ 
ing the rates for money had actually contributed to depression in indus try. 

Industry was depressed as a result of much more fundamental causes, because 
prices were falling all over the world and because the local conditions had been 
unfavourable. In the present political uncertainly Government's paramount duty 
was to maintain confidence in the economic stability and the financial integrity of 
the country. Hence no question of re-opening the ratio. 

The Government's gold reserves were not slender as Mr. Birla had said. Their 
holdings in gold and gold securities amounted to 88.37 crores, or just under 50 per 
cent of the outstanding note issue. He could, therefore, face the future not only 
with confidence but with cheerfulness. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, replying, said they appreciated the point of view 
urged by Sir George Schuster. They only wanted that India should be saved from 
the privations which followed a similar situation which Sir George had admitted arose 
m India in 1907. As regards foreign debt, the figure was placed at ;£iooo million 
sterling by an important body like the Associated Chambers of Commerce before 
an important Commission like the Simon Commission. If Sir George found the 
figures exaggerated, the speaker hoped the Finance Member would bring that to the 
notice of the Commission. 

Sir George interrupting said that he took objection to Mr. Birla comparing ;^iooo 
million debt with the figures in 1910 and 1925 which were based on an entirely differ¬ 
ent calculation. 

Sir Purshotamdas maintained his position regarding the exchange ratio and said 
that Sir Basil Blackett's case was based on absence of figures. It was for the Gov¬ 
ernment to produce figures to prove their case. 

He s^pathised with the unhappy legacy the present Finance Member had 
inherited, but emphasised that if Sir George Schuster considered the 16 pence ratio 
a will-0* thc-wisp, ihe speaker felt it equally incumbent on him to call attention to 
what might turn out to be the mirage of iS pence ratio. 

Sir Purshotamdas's resolution was carried unanimously. 
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Other Resolutions 

The Federation also resolved urging the Government to give an immediate and 
effective measure of protection to the textile industry and arrest the grave and irrepar> 
able injury to a national industry. Amongst the other resolutions passed was one 
demanding the enactment of the Coastal Reservation Bill, another urging the abolition 
of the deferred rebates system and a third demanding that foreign companies, includ¬ 
ing banks should be compelled to publish balance sheets of their business transacted in 
lndi\ for the information of the Indian public. 


The Federation’s Memorandum to Viceroy 

The Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
v\hichmetin Bombay addressed a memorandum to His Excellency the Viceroy, 
on the 14 th. May \930 in connection with the present political situation in the country. 

After recapitulating the recent events and the pronouncements, which led 
to the present situation, the (Committee put in an earnest plea for initiating a policy 
of conciliation and urged that the only remedy would be for the British Government 
to make a definite statement regarding the attainment of Dominion Status and to 
invite Mahatma Gandhi to the Round Table Conference to prepare a constitution 
which woul 1 guarantee to India the independence enjoyed by Austria and Canada. 

The memorandum was signed by Lala Shnram, the President of the Federation, 
Mr. Jamal Mahomed the Vice-President ; Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas, Mr, G. D. 
Birla, Sir Chunilal Mehta, Mr. Lalji Naranji, Mr. D. P. Khaitan, Mr. Ambalat 
Sarabhai, Mr. B Das, Mr, R L. Nonany, Mr. N. R. Sarkar, Mr. Ranchordas Gandhi, 
Mr. Rameshwarprasad Bagala and Mr. R. K. Shanrnukham Chetti as members of 
the Executive Committee and the presidents and vice-presidents of the following 
member bodies of the Federation : The South Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Madras ; the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta . the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce ; the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce, Rangoon ; 
the Ahmedabad Millowners* Association : the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay ; the Bullion Exchange, Bombay ; the South Indian Hides and Skins 
Merchants’ Association, Madras : the Jute Dealers* Association, Calcutta; the 
Native Stock Share Brokers' Association, Bombay ; the Indian Mining Federation, 
Calcutta ; the Mysore Chamber of Commerce, the Bombay Shroff Association, the 
Tclikanta Brokers’ Association, Calcutta ; the Jute Balers' Association, Calcutta ; 
the Indian Producers* Association, Calcutta : the Buyers* and Shippers* Chamber, 
Karachi : the Indian Merchants* Association, Karachi ; and the Indian Tea 
Planters* Association, Jalpaiguri ; the East India Jute Association. Calcutta : 
The Baroda Mill-owners* Association, Barodi and the Indian Insurance Companies’ 
Association. 

The Memorandum 

The following is the full text of the memorandum .— 

Your Excellency,—On behalf of the Indian mercantile bodies we, the undersigned, 
beg to address Your Excellency on the present political situation which, to our mind, 
if not properly dealt with, may cause very serious consequences. We appreciate the 
deep interest which Your Excellency has taken from time to time to solve the political 
problem of this country, and we trust that even now Your Excellency is very keen to 
find out some happy solution. We are, therefore, sure that our representation will not 
at all be misunderstood but will be considered in the proper spirit and with the consi¬ 
deration which it deserves. 

In order to put forward a correct pictuie of the events occurring from the time of 
the appointment of the Simon Commission up to the present time, it is necessary that 
we put the important events in a chronological order. We need not, however, make 
any comment on the appointment of the Simon Commission which, as Your Excellen¬ 
cy is aware, was boycotted unanimously by all the Indian parties. We will, therefore, 
in putting the events in their chronological order, begin with the speech delivered by 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald . 
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(1) Mr. Macdonald’s speech that “India will become a new Dominion within 
the next lew months 

(2) Your Excellency’s announcement dated ist. November 1929, 

(3) Delhi Manifesto by the Indian leaders, dated 2nd November 1929. 

(4) Mr. Benn’s speech in Parliament, and his second speech in which he said 
that Dominion Status was in action, dated 17th. December 1929. 

(5) Gandhiji’s interview with Your Excellency at Delhi on the eve of the Lahore 
Congress and its breakdown, dated 23rd. December 1929 

(6) Earl Russell’s speech, dated 6th. January 1930 

{7) Your Excellency’s speech in the Assembly, in which you mentioned that 
definition of an aim is not the same as its being reached, dated 25th January 1930. 

(8) Gandhiji’s ii points, dated 30th January 1930. 

(9) His final letter to Your Excellency before launching on civil disobedience, 
dated 2nd March 1930. 

Thk Delhi Manifesto 

Looking at the events as they have been placed in the chronological order, one 
cannot fail to see distinctly the change in the situation as it went on developing. The 
speech of Mr. Macdonald, although not made by him in his official capacity, as he 
was not then the Prime Minister, did raise, as it was bound to do, a ray of hope in 
the minds of the people. Everybody expected the Labour Party to come into power 
sooner or later, and there was reasonable justification for an expectation that when 
the Labour Party did so they would treat the Indian problem sympathetically. Mr. 
Macdonald’s speech was, therefore, of great significance to India. Naturally, there¬ 
fore, with the advent of the Labour Party in the Government, people began to specU' 
late whether the promise was going to be fulfilled. In the past, promises made most 
solemnly had more often been broken than fulfilled. It was, therefore, not unnatural 
if people hesitated to lay too much faith even on the Labour Government ; but faith 
in Your Excellency, coupled with the Labour Government in England, helped to keep 
the hopes alive. It was in such a favourable atmosphere that Your Excellency’s 
famous pronouncement was made. Although it was vague in many directions, and 
therefore suspicions naturally lurked in the minds of those who carried with tliern 
bitter experience of the past, yet with wonderful unanimity it was given a warm recep¬ 
tion. Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru representing the nationalist 
India on the one hand, and men like Mr, Sastri and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru represent¬ 
ing Moderate opinion on the other, put their signatures on what is now called the 
Delhi Manifesto. Though unanimity was achieved on the Delhi Manifesto the criti¬ 
cism that the pronouncement was vague could not be ignored. The statement, parti¬ 
cularly about Dominion Status, had to be made clear. A clear definition of the func¬ 
tion of the Round Table Conference had yet to be elicited. The crux of the situation 
lay in the fact that the Indian leaders thought that it was now too late to discuss the 
question as to when and how Dominion Status should be conferred on India. It was 
the unanimous view of all the political parties that an honourable settlement could 
only be arrived at on the basis of immediate establishment of Dominion Status. Cer¬ 
tain views were, therefore, deliberately expressed in the Delhi Manifesto and it was 
hoped that if the British Cabinet wanted to solve the problem in reality they would 
meet the points raised in it. 

Thl Commons Debate. 

At about this time an important debate took place in the House of Commons. 
During the debate Mr. Lloyd George demanded a clear definition of certain vague 
statements. He pointedly drew the attention of the Secretary of State to the inter¬ 
pretations which had been put forward on the pronouncement by the Indian leaders, 
but Mr. Benn declined to add to or omit a word of, the pronouncement made by 
Your Excellency. The debate, therefore, did not carry the matter an inch further. 
Yet Mr. Benn’s spirit which pervaded the whole speech, did not fail to have its effect 
on India. But equally important it was that the suspicions raised should be allayed. 
India wanted an immediate establishment of Dominion Status, and the leaders wel¬ 
comed your pronouncement on this assumption alone Naturally the question arose 
whether the assumption was justified. And Gandhiji in order to clear up the issue 
asked for a definite assurance from Your Excellency and the British Cabinet that 


5 * 
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India was called upon to participate in the Conference only on the basis of Dominion 
Status being granted immediately. There was nothing new in it. It was only logical 
consequence of the Delhi Manifesto wherein it was unanimously stated that ; *"We 
understand, however, that the Conference is to meet not to discuss when Dominion 
Status is to be established but to frame a scheme of Dominion Constitution for India.** 
In the interest of all concerned it was very important that no vagueness was left to 
cause any misunderstanding. In the interview which Gandhiji had with Your Excel' 
lency it was made very clear by you that you could not give any such assurance. 
Probably you thought under the existing circumstances you could not comply with 
Gandhiji's demand 

Gakohiji’s Eleven Points. 

But whatever constitutional difficulties may have existed in the way of giving such 
an assurance as was demanded by Gandhiji, although we do not agree that such 
difficulties were insurmountable, it is difficult to believe that it was not possible for 
the Government to prove, by its deeds and spirit, that “Dominion Status was in 
action.** How far that spirit has been shown by the Government is clear from subse* 
quent events. Gandhiji, however, appreciating the difficulties of Your Excellency and 
that of the British Cabinet in giving any such assurance, probably due to the Simon 
Commission not having concluded its enquiry, reduced his immediate demand to the 
following eleven points :— 

(1) Total Prohibition. 

(2) Reduction of the ratio to is, 4d. 

(3) Reduction of Land Revenue by at least 30 per cent, ami making it subject to 
the legislative control. 

(4) Abolition of the Sait Tax 

(5) Reduction of the military expenditure by at least 50 per cent. 

(6) Reduction of the salaries of the highest grade service to one half or less so as 
to suit the reduced revenue. 

(7) Protective tariff for foreign cloth. 

(8) Passage of the Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill 

(9) Discharge of all political prisoners save those condemned for murder : with¬ 
drawal of all political prosecutions and abrogation of Section 124-A, Regulation III of 
igiS and the like and permission to all Indian exiles to return. 

(10) Abolition of the C. I. D. or its popular control, and 

(11) Issue of licences to use fire-arms for self-defence, subject to popular control. 

Referring to these points, he said in “ Young India ’* * “ But let the Viceroy 

satisfy these very simple, but vital, needs of India, he will then hear of no talk of civil 
disobedience and the Congress will heartily participate in any Conference where 
there is a perfect freedom of expression and demand*' ; and in a subsequent interview, 
he said : “ If they were to concede a few main points and couple the concession 
with a promise that the rest would be conceded as soon as possible, I would be pre¬ 
pared to consider a proposition for a conference. But the justice of all these de¬ 
mands must be admitted. You will agree that there is nothing new about them. 
Most have been handed down to us from Dadabhai Naroji*s time/* 

Effect of Governmlnt*s Unrksponsiveness. 

It can be seen that at least six of them namely :—(a) Total prohibition, 
(b) Reduction of the raito to is. 4d. \s) Abolition of the salt tax (d) Protective 

tariff for foreign cloth, (e) Passage of the Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill, and 
(1) Discharge of all political prisoners save those condemned for murder, with¬ 
drawal of all political prosecutions and abrogations of X24-A, Regulation III of 1818 
and the like, and permission to all Indian exiles to return, are such as have been dis¬ 
cussed from time to time in and outside the Legislatures and the opinion of the peo¬ 
ple has been fully expressed thereon. There could be no difficulty in meeting a num¬ 
ber of those demands. But, unfortunately. Government gave little response. Even 
justice of any of those demands was not admitted. Far from making the people feel 
that Dominion Status was in action, it was being made abundantly clear that the 
Government were bent upon having their own ways against the will of the people. 
Earl RusselPs speech and Your Excellency's speech in the Le^slative Assembly 
indicated in unequivocal terms that hopes had been built where no justification exist- 
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cd. Arrests of Messrs. Ramananda Chatterjee and Subhas Chandra Bose were the 
first indications in that direction. Those who criticised the Delhi Manifssto began 
to appear to be right. Those who hesitated to cast doubts upon the pronouncement 
in the beginning now began to feel doubtful about their own wisdom. The Tariff Bill 
was the proverbial “ last straw " on the camel's back in regard to those who wanted 
to give a fair chance to the Round Table Conference. It clearly dawned upon every¬ 
one's mind that the definition of the goal was ^uite different from its achievement. 
People rightly put it to themselves that if the British Cabinet wanted to establish 
Dominion Status in a reasonably short period why should there be all this hesitation 
about accepting even some of the 11 points. With Dominion Status^ as we have 
understood the word in its true sense. India would be free to accept or reject any of 
the eleven points of Gandhiji and if the establishment of Dominion Status were going 
to be a reality and not a vague pron ise for a far distant goal, it was difficult for a lay¬ 
man to understand this unresponsiveness on the part of the Government to accept the 
propriety of Gandhiji’s eleven points. The inevitable and logical answer sprang itself 
upon the people automatically that the British Cabinet was not serious . It was said 
with good justification that we were sought to be pleased by platitudes. After all," 
remarked the man in the street,'' it was not the definition of our goal which we may 
achieve a century or may be a few centuries hereafter that wc are hankering for." 
No sensible man would care to live on such vague hopes—hopes about the realisation 
of which there was no certainty* 

Direct action for achieving the goal was the only remedy suggested by the leaders. 
The only thing which remained to be decided was its form. Gandhiji started civil 
disobedience ; others, if they do not actively adopt it, most actively sympathised with 
it. This is the situation to-day. There is not one leader with a reasonable number 
of followers to-day in the country who is opposed to this movement. It may be perti¬ 
nently asked—Why do people want to defy the law ? Is it a pleasure to get one's 
head broken or to court jail ? The answer is surely in the negative. But there seems 
to be no other alternative. Government have made it impossible for even the most 
moderate-minded people to help the former. People have lost faith in the Govern¬ 
ment. The doubt, which, according to Your E.xcellency, “existed in India about 
the sincerity of the British parties" exists even to-day in an intensified form. The 
situation has simply gone from bad to worse. 

We may assure Your Excellency that we have great regard for Your Excellency’s 
personality. We fully appreciate the efforts made by you to bring about a solution. 
We realise that you still desire to see the present strife ended but we would be failing 
in our duty if we did not say that it is most tragic that events have synchronised with 
the regime of a noble Viceroy, more befitting the rule of a reactionary ruler. Brutal 
and barbarous assaults on peaceful men, and even on women have been perpetrated 
which have at several places provoked people to retaliate following firing by the 
Police, thus culminating in huge losses of innocent lives. Rule by law is being 
replaced by rule by military and Ordinances. The Press is gagged. The noblest 
children of the country have been cast into prison. Noble, selfless, virtuous men— 
men that the proudest country in the world w’ould be proud to own—have been incar¬ 
cerated. Mahatma Gandhi—the apostle of peace, a man fit for reverence—has been 
put into jail. These things, though most repugnant to Your Excellency, and may be 
even causing the greatest distress to you, have been perpetrated, most probably by 
your reluctant assent, all the same with Your Excellency’s consent. What could be 
greater condemnation of the present system of government than the fact that such a 
state of affairs should at all exist ? It is no wonder, therefore, if people have become 
desperate. The situation demands a different remedy. Correct analysis of the 
situation, greater foresight, and noble courage are the desiderata at the time. Let us 
put the present position in a nutshell. 

The Present Situation. 

The position of the Government is that they still stick to their original proposal, 
viz., of the Round Table Conference and invite people to partcipate. Nobody knows 
what IS to be the function or the terms of reference of the Round Table Conference. 
Whether it is going to be a sort of tribunal where Indian leaders have to state 
their views without having any hand in the framing of the constitution, 
or whether it is going to be a body to frame a scheme for the constitution of 
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Dominion Status, which eventually will be put before the Parliament with 
the approval of the Cabinet, no one knows. Everything is in dark. Yet so 
much stress is being laid on it and leaders are called upon to participate in 
it. And this even at a time when the one man who alone can deliver the goods 
is cast behind the iron bars. On the other hand, there are the eleven poms of 
Gandhiji on the basis of which he is prepared to offer his co-operation. The ordinary 
man undoubtedly sees more preciseness and logic in Gandhi’s demand. It is, there¬ 
fore, desirable to throw greater light on what exactly this Round Table Conference 
is to be. If it is going to be a body where the question of framing a constitution for 
the Dominion Status is to be decided, then it should be definitely known as early 
as possible, so that those who have refused at present to give their co operation 
may seriously consider whether it is not worth the country's while to accept the 
proposal. On the other hand, if it is going to be a mere debating place where 
the leaders will have no more hand in framing the constitution than stating their 
case before the representatives of His Majesty's Government for their favourable 
or unfavourable consideration, then it is equally essential that India should know 
her Dosition. But, from the mutual point of view, that is, of India and Great Britain, 
it seems most desirable that the terms of reference of the Round Table Conference, 
its functions, and attitude of the British Cabinet with regard to the period^ within 
which Dominion status may be established, should be clearly and unequivocally 
defined. On our part, we have not the least hesitation in impressing it upon Your 
Excellency that no Round Table Conference can reach at a satisfactory solution 
acceptable to the country in which Gandhiji is not present. 

The position of the Indian Mercantile community is made clear from the resolu¬ 
tions passed by the committee of the Federation on the 2oth May 1930 to the 
effect that “No conference of the nature of the Round Table Conference convened for 
the purpose of discussing the problem of Indian constitutional advance can come to a 
solution of the present political difficulty which will be acceptable to the country, 
unless such a conference is attended by Mahatma Gandhi, as a free man or has at 
least his approval." 

The only remedy to deal with the present discontent, therefore, in our opinion, 
is to make a definite statement on behalf of the Government of India and the Biitish 
Cabinet inviting Mahatma Gandhi to the Round Table Conference to prepare a cons¬ 
titution for the establishment of Dominion Status, a status of independence enjoyed 
to-day by Australia and Canada. We are sure that if such an action is taken the 
present strife will end and Gandhiji will give his co-operation. If however, this is 
not done, the only interpretation which could be put on the past pronouncement 
would be that there is no real desire on the part of Great Britain to pursue a policy 
of conciliation ; that all talk of establishment of Dominion status is mere hollow 
promise or that by Dominion status the Government mean something different to 
the status at present enjoyed by Dominions ; that the primary object is to bargain 
for the maximum co-operation of the people with the minimum concession. We 
think it our duty to tell Your Excellency that if such is the policy of the Government, 
which we hope it is entirely wrong and, we assure Your Excellency, it is not going 
to succeed. In spite of all our domestic troubles, it is the unanimous desire of the 
people to see Dominion Status, as it is understood in this country, established at 
as early a date as possible. No sacrifice is counted too great for achieving the 
goal. People are determined to achieve their object even at the greatest sacrifice, 
and no peace is posible until the goal is reached. 

We would ask Your Excellency to judge the situation calmly and dispassionately. 
We would ask you not to be misled by the cry of “firm policy" often raised by 
short-sighted people who are, in our opinion, unintentionally acting as enemies of 
England and India. Government has already given trial to the so-called firm 
action, but with no success. An incorrect notion exists in a certain circle that the 
mere arrest of Gandhiji would subside the present movement. Undoubtedly nobody 
has got a greater hold over the people, classes and masses than Mahatma Gandhi, 
but his undisputed hold indicates only one thing, and that is that the people are 
burning with a passionante desire to obtain political freedom as early as possible, 
and in him alone, they feel, they can find a man who could lead them to the desired 
goal. There is no parallel between the movement started in 1921 and the present 
one. The last movement subsided immediately after Chauri Chaura, but not due 
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toGandbiji's arrest. Even before his arrest be had cried halt on account of Chauri 
Cbaura affairs. Although he was strongly criticised for his decision by his country 
meti, all the same he was implicitly obeyed. This time, the country is much more 
advanced than it was in 1921. Beside the people have decided to continue the 
present struggle until an honourable settlement is arrived at. There is, therefore, 
no likelihood of this movement collapsing. Two courses only are, therefore, left 
open to the Government either to rule by sheer force or to follow a policy of 
conciliation It may be that the Government can rule the country by force, only 
temporarily, but not with the co operation and goodwill of the people. This could 
only lead to the greatest disaster possible. The only alternative which could lead 
India to her destiny and which alone could benefit both the countries, i. e., India 
and Britain, is a policy of conciliation. Statesmanship demands that Britain should 
take a courageous step, and we hope that Your Excellency will give a bold lead in 
the direction of conciliation and end the present strife in consultation with the 
National leaders to the mutual and permanent benefit of India and Britain. 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 

Presiding at the annual general meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce, held in Calcutta on the 2 /ih. January 1930 ^ Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar 
reviewed the trade conditions of India for the current year and the financial policy 
and position of the Government, and pleaded for the adoption of a comprehensive 
national economic policy which alone would permanently improve the conditions of 
industry and trade and strengthen the Government's financial position. 

Mr. Sarkar affirmed that the rot in India's economic condition was due 
entirely to the unsound, unscientific and unsatisfactory policy of the Government 
in regard to currency, credit, finance and exchange. After referring to the effect of 
the Government's currency policy on India's trade and industry as well as on the 
purchasing power of the masses, Mr. Sarkar said thai the low cash balance of the 
Government required substantial long term investments in India, and in view of the 
fact that the Government could not borrow in London, except at extremely unfavour¬ 
able rates, the one and only alternative according to him was a loan in New York, 
which was not less important than London as a financial centre. There was no 
reason, he said, why India should be compelled to concentrate all her foreign loans in 
London. There was every possibility of India floating a dollar loan on very favourable 
terms. The loan which he would like to be floated in New York at a comparatively 
cheap rate should, in his opinion, be of a size not only capable of bringing relief to 
the Finance Member in his immediate embarrassments, but also of enabling him to 
launch on permanent and constructive measures and innovations calculated to prevent 
a recurrence of the present conditions of both trade and the money market. 

Mr. Sarkar pleaded for quick and intense industrialisation in order that the eco¬ 
nomic conditions of the people and their purchasing power might be strengthened in 
the interests of India and England alike. Concluding he asked the Finance Member 
to have an equal eye in both countries in the framing of monetary, economic and 
financial policy. “A stronger, more prosperous and more contented and friendly 
India would be a greater asset to Britain than the lean, hungry, famished and dis¬ 
gruntled Hindustban of to-day," he declared. 

Raja Reshee Case Law, President of the Chamber, wha was prevented by iilness 
from attending the meeting, in a message said he hoped the Labour Commission and 
the Banking Enquiry Committees would discover ways and means for the develop¬ 
ment of India's industry and commerce and for a solution of the problem of unem¬ 
ployment which was assuming alarming shape. 

Mr. K, C» Roy, M. L. A. who was present, complimented Mr. Sarkar on the 
comprehensive survey made by him of India's economic position and observed that 
the address of the President revealed that he was for Dominion Status so far as 
the financial condition of the country was concerned. 
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Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber 

Mr. L, A’. Tairsee the retlreing President of the Indian Merchants* Chamber, 
speaking at the annual meeting held in Bombay on the 25 lh. January 1930 , appealed 
(o Gandhiji and the Congress to desist from pursuing the intended programme of 
civil disobedience till the promised Round Table Conference had met. If 
Gandhiji gave a sporting chance to the believers in the Round Table Conference 
and if they did not obtain full Dominion Status in action then “we will be dis¬ 
illusioned and may all stand with Mahatmaji in the struggle to obtain it, but to 
expect us to join him this time, when there is an offer which we think it inadvisable 
to turn away, is to ask too much of us, compared to the too little we are asking of 
him, namely, to withhold his hand for the present.’* 

Mt. Tairsee referred to the textile industry, and declared that if protection did 
not come or came not in form or to the extent necessary, the duty of the industry was 
clear. It should take up Swadeshi propaganda on an extensive scale. 

Mr. Hussain Bhai A, Laljee, the incoming President, in his address, put in a plea 
for a vigorous scheme of industrialisation which by producing more wealth and creat¬ 
ing fresh avenues of employment would remedy the defects of the present economic 
system. India, he declared, could no longer tolerate being regarded as a plantation 
growing raw produce to be shipped by foreign agents to be worked into fabrics by 
foreign skill and capital and re-exported to India by foreign merchants. If the Gov¬ 
ernment wanted a peaceful and satisfied India, it was their foremost duty to provide 
•very help and assistance for the encouragement of Indian industries and thereby 
t rcate employment for the increasing number of unemployed Indians. 


Calcutta Indian Chamber of Commerce 

Mx. FatMilia Gangjee, in his Presidential address on the 4 th. February I 9 d 0 , at 
the fourth annual general meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 
observed :— 

The last two years were very arduous indeed for the commerce and industries of 
the country. The situation in the sphere of finance, trade and industries has been 
full of worry and anxiety to all concerned, and that being so, 1 have no zeal for re¬ 
viewing even in brief the events of the last two years and would not have done so at 
all bad it not been for my feeling that the experiences of the past might give us good 
guidance for the future. I will, however, say this, that the state of almost all indus¬ 
tries has gone from bad to worse and indeed some of them are on the brink of ruin 
and deserve immediate help at the hands of the Government who have hitherto re¬ 
mained studiously unsympathetic indeed. The Cotton Textile Industry has experi¬ 
enced an unparalleled depression and labour troubles almost continuously during the 
last two years, and has been clamouring ceaselessly for additional protection from the 
Government which has hitherto failed to respond, in spite of the fact that no small 
part of the trouble in the industry is due to their blunder in the fixation of the ratio 
at the unjustifiable level of i8d., and to their Currency policy which has resulted in 
contraction of credit facilities all round. 1 hope the next Finance Bill will contain 
definite proposals for additional protection to the cotton industry to enable it to tide 
over its present difficulties and set its house in order. 

Government’s Ftnancial Policy. 

In regard to finances, the situation is still gloomier. That the country is being 
slowly diained admits of no doubts ; that the purchasing power of the people of the 
country is dwindling is also certain ; it is also true that the Government have done 
next to nothing to give effect to the desire of Mr. Snowden, Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheouer of the British Government, for increasing the average income of the people 
of this country to enable them to consume more of British goods and thus to relieve 
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British industries from their present depression. I am also convinced that this is due 
largely to the ill-suited financial policy of the Government which has had to contract 
currency to the extent of more than 22 crores of rupees during the current financial 
year and had to raise the Imperial Bank rate of interest to 7 per cent on the threshold 
of the busy season, and to offer fantastic rates of interest on its loans and Treasury 
Bills. In the last annual report of the Department of Industries, Bengal, Mr. A. T* 
Weston, Director of Industries, a high official of the Government of Bengal who can¬ 
not be accused of being biassed or prejudiced against the Government, concedes that 
the industrial backwardness of India during the last few years has been due to the 
constriction in the purchasing power brought about mainly by the financial policy. 
My advice to the Government of India on several occasions for reviewing the present 
financial situation with a view to assessing the harm that has been done to the inter¬ 
ests of the country by the compulsory maintenance of the statutory ratio at the higher 
level of z 8 d. and the reversion to a policy calculated to promote the interests of the 
country, has fallen on deaf ears. When, however, even high Government officials are 
fully alive to, and mention in unambiguous terms the fact that the purchasing power 
of the people hat been crippled as a result of the Government’s financial policy is it 
not time for the Government of India to reconsider their position, to abandon their 
policy of looking more to the interests of Great Britain than of India and to agree 
boldly as trustees of this country to the appointment of an impartial Committee for 
reviewing the financial policy, with a view to bring it in consonance with the legiti¬ 
mate needs of the country, and thus to placate public opinion ^ 

COMxMISSlONS AND COMMITTEES. 

The last one or two years have witnessed the appointment of a large number of 
enquiries by Committees, Commissions, Conferences and Councils, e. g., the Royal 
Commission on Labour, the Hides Cess Enquiry Committee, the Salt Industry 
Enquiry by the Tariff Board, the Court of Enquiry into Industrial Strikes by the 
Government of Bombay, the Banking Enquiry Committee—Central as well as Provin¬ 
cial—the enquiry into the import tariff on Cotton Piece-goods by Mr. Hardly, the 
Soft Coke Cess Committee, the Road Development Committee, the inauguration of 
the Agricultural Research Council, the Merchant Shipping Conference, etc, etc. 
Let me hope that as a result of these enquiries by Commitees and Commissions, 
the industrial future of India will improve, though the unfortunate experience of 
the past does not warrant such a hope. Enquiries have several times been unde rtaken 
with a view to passing time and disarming the criticism of the people that the 
Government arc doing nothing. In some cases, the reports of such enquiries were 
delayed long in publication and in others action has not been taken on their major 
recommendations when it did not suit the Government to do so. Action is yet to 
be taken on the Report of the Economic Enquiry Committee of 1926 under the 
chairmanship of Sir M. Viswesvarayya, the Report of the Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Enquiry) the Report of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee, 1923-24, 
the Fiscal Commission of 1931-22, etc. Instances cas easily be multiplied where 
these reports are quietly pigeonholed by the Government, but it is not necessary for 
me to do so, as it is all too well-known. 

The appointment of the Committees will, by itself, be therefore no panacea for 
remedying the burning unemployment problem among the middle classes, for bring¬ 
ing about the amelioration of the people and the salvation of the country. For that 
purpose it is an imperative and paramount necessity that the Government should 
shake off their laissez faire policy in relation to trade and industries, and should be 
actively and earnestly prepared to help the industries by giving them a full measure 
of protection, and should develop the large areas of virgin land for purpose of 
agriculture on modern and scientific lines. 

Trade Depression. 

Nearer home the situation in the jute industry is also causing considerable 
anxiety. Ever since the termination of the short-time agreement since July, 1929 
by the Jute Mills* Associations, the prices of manufactured products have been 
gradually declining and have reached a level where it is hardly possible for them 
to show the result of profitable working which they have been doing in the 
past. The fall in prices has brought a severe depression in the industry which has 
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hit all concerned, beginning with the industrialist and ending right down to the 
cultivator. 

Such an acute depression in two of the largest industries in India simultaneously, 
cannot but bring ruin and starvation to the already impoverished millions of the 
country. It is high time therefore that the Jute Mills Association considered carefully 
the ways and means of bringing immediate relief to the industry from its present 
state, as otherwise the consequences would be disastrous. 

The political situation in the country is also getting serious but I shall not dwell 
on it here. If, however, in addition to the tenseness of the atmosphere in the political 
situation, the unrest in the economic sphere and the question of the gnawing poverty 
and the unemployment of the people is not solved, 1 am afraid, the result would 
be calamitous and I would warn the Government to consider this very carefully. 

Appointmknt of Trade Commissioners 

The industries of the country, I emphasise once again, must be protected at the 
present iunciure and all avenues explored for developing the trade and industries of 
India. The recent announcement by the Government of India of their intention 
of appointing Indian Trade Commissioners at Durban, Alexandria, Mombassa, 
Hamburg, Milan and New York for developing the trade of India is a very welcome 
step in that direction. The appointment of such Trade Commissioners has been 
urged by the commercial community, and I am pleased to find that the Government 
of India have taken action on this suggestion at least. I am, however, not satisfied 
to find that the Government of India contemplate the appointment of only two 
Commissioners this year. I would strongly urge upon the Government of India to 
appoint all these sin Trade Commissioners at once without any loss of time, and 
particularly to reserve these offices for non-official Indians only, who have been in 
active touch with the trade and industries of the country. It should be as well an 
essential qualification of these Trade Commissioners that they should be acquainted 
with business conditions, and local commercial practices. Then alone will they 
be well-equipped to discharge their duties for developing the trade connections 
between India and the foreign countries. 

I must make a mention here of another subject in which the country has been 
taking a great deal of interest since the last 2 or 3 years. I am referring to the 
question of development of an Indian Mercantile Marine. As you are all aware, 
His Excellency the Viceroy convened a Merchant Shipping Conference early last 
month at Delhi with a view to arrive at a satisfactory settlement between the Indian 
and the Britishers’s viewpoints on the question of the development of the Indian 
Mercantile Marine. I greatly regret that the Conference has failed to arrive at 
any solution. 

Let me express the hope that now at least the Government will realise the 
imperative need of prompt and effective action for promoting the fundamentnl prin¬ 
ciple of the Coastal Reservation Bill which has the unanimous approval of the 
cornmerciality and the public at the earliest opportunity. 


The Chamber’s Protest against Picketing Ordinance 

The following was addressed to the Secretary to the Government of India. Home 
Department by the Secretary, Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta in June 1930 :— 

1 am directed by the Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 
to lefcr to Ordinance No. V. of 1930 providing against certain forms of intimidation 
promulgated by His Excellency the Governor-General on 30th May 1930. The 
statement issued along with this Ordinance for the prevention of Intimidation shows 
in very clear terms that the Ordinance is to be directed chiefly against the picketing 
of foreign goods or of liquor. His Excellency on behalf of the Government has 
observed in this statement that the Government themselves are anxious to see the 
promotion of indigenous industries and it is pefectly legitimate for any person 
m advocacy of this object to urge the use of Indian Goods to the utmost extept of 
which Indian industry is capable. In regard to Liquor His Excellency states : *‘Nor 
have I anything but repect for those who preach the cause of temperance.'* 
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In spite of such expressions of sympathy with these objects my Committee fail 
to understand why this Ordinance should have been promulgated at all. ^ There 
is a strong feeling in the country, as His Excellency has himself recognised, for 
everything Swadeshi, and for a policy of prohibition of drinking. India would soon 
become a “dry" country if she had the power to legislate according to her own 
requirements. The various Provincial Governments have all along rejected the 
popular demand for prohibition or sale of liquor on the ground of loss of revenue 
to the Exchequer. My Conmittee therefore take this opportunity of suggesting 
to the Government that they should, by embarking upon a policy of total prohibition 
forego the revenue derived from liquor which being an intoxicant is injurious to the 
people and has a ruinous effect on their health, morale and well-being and should 
either curtail the Goverument expenditure to the extent of that revenue or should 
raise it from other sources. 

Picketing is a perfectly legitimate method of persuasion and has been resorted 
to induce buyers of foreign piece-goods and consumers of liquor to abstain from 
their use. As the Government are aware, picketing has been carried on peacefully 
and non-violently all over the country for the last three months. At the special 
behest of Mahatma Gandhi, ladies have taken to picketing and this at least should 
have assured the Government that it will be carried on in a manner that will be 
above reproach. When the Government refuse the national demand for a policy of 
protection or of prohibition the people have certainly the right to adopt all peaceful 
and legitimate methods for preventing the use of foreign cloth and liquor But it 
appears as though the Government do not want even an intensive propaganda for 
persuading people to abstain voluntarily from their use and instead of encouraging 
what even on His Excellency’s own admission are proper ends, they arc trying to 
make popular efforts in that direction, penal. 

The “raison d’etre” of this Ordinance appears to be the desire of the Government 
to help Great Britain to force its goods into this country against the wishes of the 
people by making picketing of foreign goods an offence punishable by imprison¬ 
ment extending to six months. The Government are sadly mistaken, if they believe 
that this use of force by them would serve their object, viz., of helping Great Britain 
to sell its goods in this country. Just as the move of repression and terrorism pur¬ 
sued by the Government to kill the Civil Disobedience movement has failed, my 
Committee are afraid, this move of the Government will meet with no better result. 
On the contrary they have grave apprehensions as to whether such a move will not 
bring about a severe blow to the trade of Great Britain by still more estranging the 
feelings of the people over this vexed question. 

My Committee desire me to refer here in brief to the treatment that the Cotton 
Industry in India has received from the Government at various stages. You are no 
doubt aware that in the year 1701 the Parliament of Great Britain enacted Laws 
totally prohibiting the use of Indian manufactures and imposing a penalty of £ 200 
On persons having or selling them. As instances of further handicaps imposed on 
the Indian cotton manufactures, I am to cite the exemption from duty granted in 
India to certain articles of Great Britain like woollens etc. by Regulation IV of 
18I5, the preference to British ships by imposition of higher duties on foreign ships 
and the exemption from duty granted to British goods in the Inter-Provincial trade 
by Regulation XII of 1817, even though Indian goods had to pay such duties. When 
a duty of 2 ^ per cent was levied on Biitish goj>ds the duties that Indian manufac¬ 
turers had to pay in Great Britain were as high as 71^^ per cent in 1812 and 
f >7 H per cent in 1824. The result was that the foreign trade in Indian manufac¬ 
tured goods declined steadily while her imports were on the increase. 

By 1840, India was reduced by the Government in regard to Tariffs, Sea-Customs 
and Inland duties, from a manufacturing to :an agricultural country supplying raw 
materials to and importing manufactured cotton g’ods from Great Britain. While 
woollens from Great Britain were admitted duty free and cottons at 2>4 per 
cent duty in India, almost prohibitory duties varying from 10 to 20, 80, 500 
and 1000 per cent were levied in Great Britain upon articles from India. Sir William 
Digby correctly observed that the Indian cotton industry was deliberately throttled 
by the preferential treatment accorded to the British industries by the Government, 
and in spite of the numerous possibilities and natural hereditary advantages that 
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existed in favour of the Indian cotton industry, India was reduced to a condition 
whercunder she had to import goods from Great Britain. 

Callous Treatment to cotton Indusiry 

The history of the callous treatment meted out to the Indian cotton mill industry 
since its establishment in the middle of the 19th contury is also welllcnown. The 
progress of the Indian cotton industry has been impeded deliberately by the Gov¬ 
ernment at various stages. The most conspicuous amongst the handicaps that were 
imposed by the Government was the levy of the excise duty of 3^ per cent on 
piecegoods made in the Indian mills. This measure was enacted at the behest of 
Lancashire in 1896 and this opprobrious duty continued to exist in spite of strong 
protests from Chambers of Commerce and the Millovvners* Associations and 
utterances of persons of authority and weight, till 1925 when it was susoended. The 
excise duty in the words of the Fiscal Commission of 1921-22 is “a conspicuous 
example of political domination being used for purposes of economic domination.** 
Even the “London Times*’ observed once upon a time that the “Indian cotton excise 
duty has always been politically, economically and, above all, morally indefensible.** 
The excise duty which taxed the internal production of the country and which operated 
harshly on the Indian mills was repealed only in 1926, thirty years after its imposition. 
The Government have also done considerable harm to the cotton textile industry 
by the ill-fated and unsuitable currency policy, the high railway freights which 
apart from granting facilities for the cheap transport of goods made inside the 
country, nullify the little protect! in that the industry his m the shape of an im )ort 
duty on foreign goods, by imposition of the silver tax in igio-ii which transferred 
India's trade in yarn with China to Jipan, by high taxatioa, on the mills, central, 
provincial as well as municipil, by the minipulation of exchange, by raising the 
ratio first from about i2dtois. 4I, then its arbitrary fixation at as. tin 1919 with 
disastrous failure of the attempt, and then m recent years by a deliberate appreciation 
ofittois. 6d. in spite of the keenest opposition from the comine»'cial community 
and the general public. This latter stoppage of fixing the ratio at is. 61 has been 
the largest contributory cause of the post-war depression in the industry. The 
appreciated ratio virtually conferred a bounty on foreign m-anufaciures at the expense 
and to the grave detriment of Indian manufactures. As if this was not enough 
during the last Session of the Indian Legislative Assembly, Imperial Preference on 
British cotton piece-goods was imposed on the country in spite of vehement protest 
from the nationalist benches, and strong opposition of the commercial community 
and the public. All this serves to show beyond the shadow of a doubt that the cotton 
textile industry in India has always suffered in one way or the other at the hands 
of the Government of India who have not hesitated m putting impediments in its 
progress. 

My Committee very strongly resent that after hiving dealt so many blows on 
the cotton textile industry in this country, the Government should have further gone 
to the length of opposing the legitimate efforts of the patriotic people of persuading the 
public of the country to use no other goods but those made m their own country, with 
a view to help the economic and industrial development of the country. It is painful 
to see that the Government are interfering with the people in giving effect to their 
self-imposed resolve of using only Swadeshi goods out of a patiiotic motive. In other 
words, Government are penalising the patriotic sentiments of the people, a step 
which is bound to meet with the strongest resentment from all quarters. Far from 
helping the national movement by passing an Act of Parliament, as was done in 
England in 1701, for prohibiting import of foreign goods, when the Government of 
India oppose under the pretext of safeguarding the liberty of individuals even the 
legitimate desire of the people, of persuading others to encourage the use of Swadeshi 
goods and abstaining from purchase of foreign goods, their action cannot but meet 
with the severest condemnation of the public. My Committee have no doubt in their 
minds that the intention of the Government is to retain the market for Lancashire 
goods in India by any means whatever, but they are afraid that the Government will 
not succeed in their object by promulgating such an Ordinance. On the contrary, the 
only consequence of such an Ordinance will be that the propaganda for the use of 
Swadesi will be conducted with greater force throughout the country and this will 
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operate in a greater measure to the detriment of Great Britain whose interests are 
verily sought to be protected. My Committee, however, strongly suggest that the 
Government of India should reconsider the justification of the promulgation of this 
Ordinance and should repeal the measure without delay, in order that it may not be 
said of them, that even to-day they evince greater solicitude for safe-guarding the 
interests of Great Britain, even where the interests of this country are in conflict with 
those interests, and seek to give effect to such a desire even in the teeth of bitter 
opposition from all sections of the people 

My Committee would further suggest that the Government, as the trustees of the 
welfare of this country, should readily come forward and help the public, in whatever 
manner it is possible, in their laudable endeavours of making the country self- 
sufficient with respect to the supply of piecegoods from internal sources. 

The Calcutta Merchants’ Warning to Government 

The following letter was addressed in may 1030 to the Viceroy by more than a 
dozen influential mercantile associations w'ho are members of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta :— 

We propose to confine ouiselves to the narrovv issue, i. e. the indulgence m 
indiscriminate assaults on peaceful citizens, abuse of law. and the policy of general 
terrorism pursued all over India by the authorities. The information which is pouring 
in from all pans of the countiy inilicates that the policy which is being pursued 
IS calculated more to strike terror into the hearts of the people than to discharge 
the obvious duty of Government to maintain law and order Wliile we do not 
object to the legitimate enforcement of law, the adoption of a policy of terrorism 
and disproportionately vindictive punishment through the mechanism of law is 
undermining the confidence of the people in the Government. 

The Salt Act provides that a breach of its provisions would render the delinquent 
liable to simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to six months. It is 
nowhere laid down that he can be assaulted. But wc daily get authentic informa¬ 
tion that the authorities instead of quietly arresting the volunteers for which they offer 
themselves—commit physical assaults on them. We are further informed that in com¬ 
mitting physical assaults on the volunteers, acts of brutality have been practised in 
many cases. Instances could be cited from every province where practically 
the same tactics have been used to subdue the spirit of the Satyagrahis As we 
observe a uniformity in this matter in all the provinces, it seems that the assaults are 
committed in pursuance of a policy laid down by some authority in Government or 
at least with their approval We are reliably informed that the Satyagrahis in 
Bengal are treated in a similar manner. 

Besides, pedestrians on the roads in Calcutta are often beaten by the Sergeants 
if they are found to be cl id in Khaddar. Special constables have been engaged 
in Calcutta to do Sergeant's work and we are informed that they have been drawn 
from the European and Anglo-Indian subordinate staff of the European offices of 
Calcutta. This very fact goes to show that they were needed to do a work for which 
Indians could not be available and relied upon When Mr. V. J. Patel, lately President 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, arrived in Calcutta on the morning of the 3rd. 
May, 1930, similar demonstration of terrorism was given by the police to the citizens 
of Calcutta. 

We find that even in regard to firing the common canons of every civilised 
Government are being discarded. It has been recognised in all civilised countries 
that before firing is resorted to, adequate warning should be given and firing is 
carried out in such a manner as to cause the smallest amount of injury, the intention 
being to disperse the crowd and not to kill. But the public were horrified at the 
way in which firing was carried on the occasion of the carters’ strike in Calcutta 
on the 1st April, 1930. 

It is well known that several persons were killed who were in no way concerned 
with the stiike, and some of whom were not even on the road but on the upper floors 
(and, 3rd, etc.) of their houses. The Deputy Commissioner of Police, Mr. Bartley 
when giving evidence before the Coroner, took the whole responsibility on himself 
and far from feeling the slightest remorse, justified his action by saying : **mo9t of 
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the people were hit on the chest or upper part of the body. There is no such order 
to fire at the feet. When we order “fire** we mean “fire to kill.*’ He denied that 
there was any such 'rule that firing should be so directed as to cause minimum 
amount of bodily injury.** 

We are informed that firing was carried on at Bhawanipur also without giving 
due warning and without taking due precaution. 

The happenings in the Alipore Central Jail a few days ago are another instance 
of a policy at present pursued. The jail authorities with the help of ordinary criminals 
assaulted the political prisoners, both under-trial and convict. Even high social 
status and educational qualifications could not save the prisoners from the humiliation 
and the pain, both mental and physical, of being assaulted by the Peshawar and 
European warders and convicts. Men like Messrs. J. M Sen Gupta (the Mayor of 
Calcutta), Subhas Chandra Bose, Nripendra Chandra Banerjee, and others shared this 
fate along with their other compatriots. 

Although it is recognised according to all international principles and even during 
big wars that the persons of Red Cross Volunteers are held to be sacred, this salutory 
principle was dis^^^ed at Kalikapur where the Hospital and Red Cross Volunteers 
were furiously att^ieked and assaulted by the police (Vide “Liberty** dated 15th April, 
1930). One has to admit that in spite of all these provocations, the public have kept 
great restraint upo^ themselves. The deplorable incidents at Peshawar, Karachi, 
Calcutta and a few other places should not be cited as typical instances of violence. 
If His Excellency had both sides of the case before him, most probably, he would 
agree that on the whole people are wonderfully following the path of non-violence, 
in spite of provocations. 

If it is thought that repression can subdue the people we submit that the 
authorities are very much mistaken. There have been repressions in the past, but 
they have only led to the political feeling in the country becoming of a much stronger 
and wider nature. 


The South Indian Chamber of Commerce 

The 20th. annual general meeting of the South Indian Chamber of Commerce was 
held at Madras on the 2 Uth. Match 1930 , with Mr. Jamal Mahomed in the chair. A 
large number of members of the chamber attended. In moving the adoption of the 
annual report of the Chamber with auditable statements for the year 1929, Mr. Jamal 
Mahomed said :— 

In the report will be found a brief record of the main proceedings of your committee 
during the past year. It is not possible to give in a small compass like that a com¬ 
plete record of the work done from day to day by the Chamber and by its representa¬ 
tives on the public bodies on behalf of the business communiiy in general and of 
the Indian mercantile community in particular. One gratifying feature in the past 
year's working is the rise in the strength of the Chamber to 430 at present as 
against 184 at the beginning of the year. I wish the membership will grow still further 
so that the Chamber may make itself more and more useful to all sections of trade 
and industries. I note with satisafaction the continued hard work that has been 
put forth by the staff and the thanks of the Chamber are also due to the members 
of the Executive Committee and sub-committees in an abundant measure. 

In moving the adoption of the annual report it is the usual custom for the out¬ 
going President to review the conditions of trade and industries of the past year. 
In surveying them from whatever aspect I can, I feel that the conditions of the past 
year present a picture of unredeemed gloom in almost all sections of trade, commerce 
and industry. Whether we look to the railway earnings or to the earning 
House Returns, or to the reports of the Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies or to 
the price index of Indian produce, there are evident signs of stagnation in some 
cases and of deterioration in others. A most disappointing circumstance during 
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the past year was the continuous fall in prices all round, much more in the case 
of our export goods than in imported articles. South India is chiefly interested in 
the export of groundnut kernels and yi skins and hides. Between January 1929 
and January 1930 groundnut kernels clroped from Rs 58 per candy to well below 
Rs. 50 and since then, have touched even as low as Rs 38. Taking the average drop 
to be only Rs. 50 per ton the total loss to the agriculturists of this presidency alone 
on an aggregate production of 3/^ million tons is no less than crores of rupees. 
Tanned skins and hides have dropped during the last twelve months by 15 to 25 
per cent in their value. A similar alarming decline can be noted in raw cotton, 
cotton seed, castor seed, jute, tea, rice, wheat, etc. 

This widespread and marked fall in the prices of almost all our staples, I need 
hardly say, has pitifully impoverished the agriculturist who is the primary producer 
of these articles and has moreover demoralised the entire trade and industrial activities 
of the country. It is no wonder therefore that the helpless ryot in spile of fairly good 
monsoons finds his purchasing power sadly curtailed, the manufacturer is saddled 
with heavy unsold stocks, the labourers are either thrown out of work or are obliged 
to work on reduced wages, strikes and lock-outs are the order of the day, currency 
is deflated, and money rates and e^xchange ratio are screwed up to unsympathetic and 
unnatural heights, and credit is highly strained, much to the detriment of the rela¬ 
tions between the debtor and the creditor. These are not conditions that favour 
steady economic life, and the country in consequence is passing through a period of 
severe economic depression. The people are not only sufferers The Central anrl 
Provincial Governments have all been faced with extreme diffirutfy in balancing their 
budgets, and in their attempt to do so they have not spared even the humblest section 
of the people. At least now the Government should be able to realise that even for 
their budgets a distressed country and an impoveri^.hed tax-payer would not suit. 

The Hon’ble Sir CTCorge Rainy began the (ale of woe of the Government only a 
few weeks ago and he testified to the sad diminution in railway traffic all round 
which has thrown him out of his original estimates by no less than four crorcs, and 
you may be sure that the carrying trjide of the couniry is an index to the agricultural 
and industrial production of the country and to the economic well-being of the people 
The Hon’ble Sir George Schuster followed close upon his heels with a gaping budget 
which refused to close without levying a heavy loll both on the rich and on the poor. 
But his budget lacks the saving grace of tackling the root cause of the trouble. On 
the other hand, he is determined to shut his eyes to it at all costs, and admits with 
praiseworthy candour that he has no open mind on the question. That is a circum¬ 
stance which effectively alienates the sympathy and co-operation of the people, espe¬ 
cially of the agricultural and mercantile sections of it, in meeting the troubles of 
the Government and I may warn the Government that unless the fiscal policy of the 
country is revised and modelled on the needs and requirements exclusively of this 
country without reference to the interests of Great Britain or her unemployment 
problem the present sad state of affairs must continue and perhaps become worse, 
and worse to the detriment of the Government of this country as well as to its trade 
and agriculture. I may also add that it would not serve even the interests of 
Great Britain, as the present reduction in the consuming power of the people must 
ultimately re-act on her industrial conditions. 

Foreign Trade 

Nothing brings into more bold relief the rapid decline in the potentialities of 
this country than an examination of the figures of foreign trade in the past and 
at present. The following table shows the percentage of increase in India’s imports 
of merchandise and exports of Indian merchandise during two typical periods of her 
history :— 

Statement of imports and exports in creases of Ks :— 

Percentage of increse 

1906-07. 1910-11 ( f ) or decrease (- ). 


Imports 

108 

129 

+ 

19^. 

Exports 

173 

205 

+ 

13'^ 


1924-25. 

1928-29. 



Imports 

246 

258 

+- 

3 % 

Exports 

384 

330 

— 

14 '^: 
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These figures make it abundantly clear that the usual rate of increase in imports 
practically came to a standstill during the last four years when the iSd. ratio was 
enthroned sacro sanct, while in the case of exports not only the usual increase dis¬ 
appears but there is also a definite and substantial set-back of no less than 44 crores. 
The statistics so far available for the year 1929-30, if anything, make the above 
features more pronounced. This is a slate of things which should set any serious- 
minded person thinking as to where this country is drifting to. A phenomenal dete¬ 
rioration in the value of Indian produce and manufactures—which in other words 
means a great diminution in the earning power and therefore in the spending capa¬ 
city of the people—a steady and stupendous decrease in our exports, and ever-increas¬ 
ing debt burden, and a severe slump in industrial activities arc the price we pay for 
the i8d. ratio 

Instead of promptly rectifying or at least reviewing the whole position in the light 
of the present serious situation as demanded by the country with an unanimous voice, 
that the Hon. the Finance member should continne to assert that the Government have 
no open mind in this matter but they will continue to use all the resources at their 
command to keep up the ratio at its present unnatural and most injurious level, is 
indeed very deplorable. The Finance Member goes even further. As against the 
con<;idered opinion of the people born and bred in the country, he pitches the pre¬ 
conceived and one-sided opinion of a few Britishers who, to say the least of it, are 
mere birds of passage, however superhuman they may be. This is certainly adding 
insult to injury. 

Thk tanning Industry 

I do not wish to tire you with more figures just at present, but I feel I should not 
conclude without a reference to the present difficulties of one or two of our pro minent 
industries. I make no apology in referring to the tanning industry which is by far 
the foremost one of this presidency and one of great national importance. The value 
of leather and allied articles produced by the country maybe taken as amounting 
to about 45 crores of rupees. In addition to its being of great economic importance 
to the country, tanning is a key industry indispensable in times of national emergency 
and crisis. I may venture to say that the whole indigenous tanning industry is sus¬ 
tained in the country by the export tanning interests of the country. About 80 per 
cent of this ‘export’ tanning is carried on in the Madras presidency. It is the 
‘export* tanners of India that are competing with the foreign interests and 
have been making it possible for the whole tanning industry to be retained in the 
country. But in this competition, the indigenous tanning industry is hard hit and 
has been experiencing bitter hardships for years past. This state of affairs cannot 
continue any longer without causing still more serious injury to the interests of the 
country. It is protection, sufficient piotection and the rectification of the present 
exchange ratio and not any other measure that can help the industry out of its very 
sad plight. Such a protection can only be given by the restoration of the original 
rate of 15 per cent export duty in the place of the present reduced duty of 5 per cent. 
The dire necessity for protection and the peculiar circumstances under which 
only an export duty can give such a protection to the tanning industry have been 
repeatedly pointed out to the Government. It is highly regrettable that the Govern¬ 
ment have not taken any action yet in this direction in spite of the repeated appeals 
of the country, but are leaving it to the consequences of unrestricted foreign exploit¬ 
ation. It is, however, still hoped that the Government will come to its rescue, at 
this late hour, and give it the succour which a State is bound to give to its industries. 

I would like in this connection to emphasise the strong public opinion prevalent 
in the country that no policy other than a fully protective one would suit this country 
which has yet to go a long way on the industrial development and progress. This 
country cannot therefore support any proposal of industrially advanced countries for 
abrogating, or suspecting protective measures which are required for safeguarding her 
vital economic interests. 

No one knows the better extent of the present industrial depression in the country 
than the Government who have fully exploited the opportunity in forcing down the 
throat of the Indian Legislature a small dose of policy of imperial preference which has 
never before found favour in this country. It is deplorable that the Government in 
coming to the rescue of the textile industry, the foremost one of the country in Indian 
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hands, should have so exploited a pressing situation, which is mainly of their own 
creation, as to thrust in a veiled form a policy which is not liked even in the self- 
governing Dominions. I, however, hope that the Government would keep to their 
word as publicly expressed by the Hon. the Finance Member that the exemption ^ of 
Britain from the 5 per cent extra protective duty has nothing to do with the policy 
of imperial preference. With these words, gentlemen, I commend the annual report 
and accounts to your kind acceptance. 


The U. P. Chamber of Commerce 

In Mai/, 1030 the becretary, U. P. Chamber of Commerce, addressed the 
following letter to the Secretary to the Government of loihi, Home Department, 
Simla :— 

I am directed by the committee of the United Provinces Ch.amber of Commerce 
to address you on the subject of the grave political situation in the country and the 
imperative need of a sympathetic and conciliatory policy on the part of Government. 

My committee have viewed with the deepest concern the trend of political events 
in the country during the past few months. The salutary atmosphere created by the 
famous Announcement of his Excellency the Viceroy was destined to be shortlived. 
It was dissipated to a great extent bv the debate in the House of Lords and Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn’s speech in the House of Commons, though in a conciliatoiy vein, 
failed to remove the effects of that debate. Earl Russel’s outburst, the comments 
of the British press and the later utterances of His Excellency the Viceroy himself 
elucidating ihe meaning and purpose of his Announcement were far from re¬ 
assuring. The failure of the Viceroy's conversations with Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru on the eve of the session of the National Congress, removed 
the last vestige of any hope of co-operation between Government and the leaders 
of an overwhelmingly large section of political opinion in the country towards the 
solution of the problem. 

Unmitigated Repression 

The Congress declared for complete independence and Mahatma Gandhi 
launched his civil disobedience campaign. Not for the first time in recent history 
Government grossly misjudged the real strength behind the popular movement and 
official circles glibly talked of killing it with ridicule Now, however, realising the 
grim earnestness behind the movement and surprised at the wide response it has 
received in all parts of the country, Government has embarked on a policy of unmi¬ 
tigated repression. 

The policy pursued by the Government of India in recent years in financial and 
economic matters has estranged even the moderate political opinion in the country 
and the bulk of the Indian Mercantile community has lost all confidence in the good 
faith of the Government The Government's exchange and currency policy, its 
failure to take action on the recommendations of the Mercantile Marine Committee, 
its unqualified opposition to the Reservation of Coastal Tariff Bill and its amazing 
altitude on the question of cotton duties—to cite only a few instances—were not 
calculated to convince the people of India that the exploitation of India by Great 
Britain was really going to cease. The hollowness of the so-called fiscal autonomy 
convention was fully demonstrated in the course of the cotton duties debate in the 
Legislative Assembly, which led to the withdrawal of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and others who until recently had advocated co-operation with the Government, 
and what has been the sequel ? Lancashire interests, which Government sought 
to safeguard by flagrant disregard of Indian public opinion, were never in greater 
peril than at the present time. The movement for boycott of foreign cloth, particular¬ 
ly British, is sweeping the country with an intensity and vigour that have never been 
known before. Importers and dealers of foreign cloth in all principal markets of the 
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country are entering upon solemn undertakings to abandon trade in foreign cloth. 
Government would be making a serious mistake in believing that this, entirely or 
mainly, is the result of picketing or other outside pressure. To a very great extent, 
the action of these merchants, involving as it does very great sacrifices on their part, 
is voluntary and is the outcome of their resentment against the economic and political 
policy of Government. 

My committee represent a section of the people who stand for the maintenance 
of law and order, have a considerable stake in the country and cannot be dismissed 
as irresponsible agitators They recognise that the law—even a bad law like the 
Salt Act—must be respected so long as it figures on the Statute book. What they 
cannot, however, understand or appreciate is the manner in which Government is 
enforcing the law and punishing its infringement. For purely technical breaches of 
the law committed by persons, who whatever the wisdom or unwisdom of their acts, 
are undoubtedly inspired by highly patriotic motives and are pledged to non-violence, 
sentences which have been rightly described as ‘barbarous* are being inflicted by 
executive-cum-judicial officers of Government after farcical trials in which the 
accused put up no defence. There is a bewildering dissimilarity in punishment 
awarded in different cases of identical offences. Agiin, while offences under the 
Salt Act are being committed by Itrge numbers of people .ill over the country 
Government have been picking out and prosecuting only those who have been 
taking prominent part In politics The conclusion is irresistible that the Salt Act 
IS but a pretext and Government is making the best of an opportunity to put out of 
anion tlie prominent political workers in the country. 

A Tastk of Strong Governmkni 

ft would seem that the restraining hand of His Excellency the Viceroy or his 
Government having been taken off, the provincial Governments and their district 
officials, who probably were chali ig at the restraint, are now out to give the people 
a taste of‘strong’ government. In the nimc of law anl order numerous acts of 
lawlessness are being commuted by the police. Politic il prisoners including men 
of the highest social standing in the country are being subjected to Immiliaiing 
treatment. The non-violent character of the civil disobedience movement has for 
the most part been well maintained. It is true that a few oiitbieaks of violence 
have taken place, but my committee woiiKl not be surprised if on a searching and 
independent enquiry it were found that rough and tactless liandling by the police 
of excited crowds participating in public, demonstrations had much to do with the 
unfortunate happenings. But be that as it may, the present policy is not likely to 
improve matters. The Government of India seem to have completely thrown over- 
board the idea of conciliating public opinion. Ordinances, depriving the People of 
important fundamental rights are being promulgated in quick succession. The 
events of the last few weeks have produced a strong revulsion of feeling against the 
(joveriimen even among those who have all along disapproved of direct action 
and advocated co-operation with the Government in determining the future cons¬ 
titution for India. 

My committee wonder if Government really believe that by following the policy 
of ‘firm rule' they would be able to crush for-ever the spirit behind the present 
movement. If so they are ignoring the lessons of history. The imperative need 
of the hour is not a display of the might and strength of the Government—people 
of this country have had sufficient experience of the past—but a display of real states¬ 
manship. If an understanding between the people of Great Britain and India is not 
to be made impossible for all time the present policy should be immediately reserved. 
Nothing short of a general amnesty to political prisoners and a clear and unambi¬ 
guous pronouncement to tlie effect that His Majesty's Government would recom¬ 
mend to Parliament the immediate grant of Dominion Status to India and that the 
Round Table Conference would discuss only the details of the Dominion constitu¬ 
tion would meet the situation. Otherwise the Round Table Conference, if at all 
held, would be a mockery infinitely worse than the Simon Commission enquiry. 

With all the earnestness at their command my committee urge the Government 
to cry an immediate halt to the policy of lepression and take necessary steps to 
conciliate public opinion. 



Maharashtra Chamber of Comnierce. 

The following are extracts from a closely reasoned representation which the Ifaha* 
raibtra Cbamoer of Commerce addressed to His Excellency the Viceroy on Mahatma 
Gandhi's Satyagraha campaign:— 

The .Committee of the Maharashtra Chamber feel called upon ont of doty to India, 
England and to the civilla -d world to make a public statement of their views on the present 
critical, political ani economic situation obtaining in the country and on the remedies 
that appear to them to be likely to relieve it. 

MahTatroa Gandhi's epoch-making letter dated the 2nd March 1930 to Yonr Exoallenoy 
as also the reply to that from Your Exo«‘llency's Private Beoietary dated the 6tb March 
1930 are now both before the public for some time and the Committee have read the same 
with'grave concern. The recent arrests and convictions of eminent leaders and workers 
throughout the country, of respected persons liki^ Mr Vallahhbhai Patel, 8-*th Jamnalal 
Bajaj, Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru, Mr. J M. Sen-Gupta, Mr K M. Munshi, Mr Kher and 
Mr, Ketkar, not to mention o'hern who are Irgion and whose numbers are every.lay swelling, 
for actions which arc offences only technically and which are deliberately committed by 
these persons as a result of convicti >n and not on account of any motive of personal gain 
or as a result of raeoral or moial turpituie, ought to provide suffioieat food for thought 
for Government if they genuinely licsire peace. 

The Committee of this Chambar are afiai t that wliat Governm<»nt have started doing in 
the country to-day is n tthing else hut unadultciated repression. Examples are not wanting 
in history where Governments have failed m their efforts to sustain thems'^lves by these 
methods. Theie is no doubt that some advantages have been derived by India on account 
of her Connection with Britain. But on the wiiole the Committee think, the disailvantages 
of this connection have far out-wt’ighnd its atvantag 'S. Appalling poverty is in evidence 
everywhere ami the ever-mcreasuig norden of civil and military exofiodituro is crushing the 
tax-payer. Government's manioulatioa of Fiuance, Exchange and Currency have caused 
heavy looses to the country. B lucation, public h<'ttlth an t developtn**nt of agiicuitare, com¬ 
merce and industry have not received adequate attention. Tlie laissez fairt policy followed 
by Government in this country has caused the ruin of our industry m aimo-it every line and 
to-day the country has to pot a stiff fight in the Legislative Assembly for wioumg back its 
coastal trafiic. 

The Committee think that it is necessary as a gesture to accept almost immediately the 
eleven points put forwaid by Mahatma Gandhi if Government, really mean to settle the issue 
in* a great, bold and stateemaiiliko manner. India and Biitain will both be benefitted if an 
amicable and fair settlement is arrived at. 

In India education is neither free nor compulsory, mortality is very high and practi¬ 
cally no real effort is made to improve the economic position of the people. That the 
British Government have not been able to do anything in this direction to keep pace with 
the rapid progress in other countries during the last few years is a matter for just reproach. 

There is no analogy between the political and economic situation of 1919-1922 and that 
of the present day. Ttiere was then prosperity, although artificial, it was then believed by 
many that those who guided or controlled the powerful political forces wore unduly 
impatient. Such is not the case to-day. There is grave economic distress, crops have 
inlfcred for some years and industry is in a precarious oondillon and it seems that the very 
exliteoce of the community is threatened, 

The Committee believe that the following measares are Immediately necessary and they 
beg to place these hero for consideration of those in power 

1. Bothlest retrenchment of expenditure consistent with efficient and good Government. 
2. The principle of deoentraliz^Moa should bo int.ro laced to the maximum extent 
possible consistent with good Govi-rnmeot so that the people should know that for any 
thing they want to do they have to make a seriona (ffort. 8 Beornitment to the State 
services of men other than natnral-born Indian people should be stopped forthwith. 
4 . Total prohibition of liquor shout i be annonnoed as the goal to be reached within say 
five years. 6. Urgent need of insisting on complete unity of Indian people and giving' a 
goodbye to all direct or indirect recognition of communal and sectional lines., 6. Draktio 
and radical change in the structure of Government to make ft respouaibls to the people and 
suitable to the time. 7. Complete Fiscal autonomy in order to enable the oountry to 
improve and strengthen its economic position. 8. Universal adult franoUive.' 9. Submis* 
Mon of the question of the pnblio debt of India to an inieplhndemt trlbanah |0. Blef];idal hi. 
Bnlv Atfb and tirtnal dt tibtai abolftfoln df salt duty. 

M 



Ahmedabad Millowners* Associatioii. 

The following is the text of the speech delivered by Sheth Cbanoanlal Q Parekb, 
President of the Ahmeddbad Miliowners* Association at the Annual General Meeting on the 
26th. JULY 1930 

Gen'lemen, After strenuous labour of a year full of anxieties and worries we meet 
to-day in an atmosphere surcharged with grave and complicated issues vitally afEeOting the 
political, industrial and constitutional stabiluy of the Indian nation. 

I take this first opportunity to offer my sincere thanks to the office-bearers and 
members of our Committee who had to meet very often to deliberate over a variety of 
urgent and important quesTions and work with indefatigable eneigy and keen foresight. 
The wotk of the Association has increasrd to sueh an extent that the Committee bad at 
times to meet more than twice a we* k. The amount of woik done could be gauged from 
the fact that 65 meetings of the Managing Committee over and above the meetings of Other 
sub-committees look place in tlie course of the year under leview. 

In my speech at the last yearns Annual General Meeting t had placed before you a 
survey of the comparative pnsition of local mills for the years 1926, 1926 and 1927. In 
1928 the net profits of 59 mills were calculated to bi* 50 lacs. Out of these 10 and half 
lacs should be deducted on dccount of commission giv^^n up and losses incurred by some 
mills. The petcentago of net profits against block account is roughly 36/l7. The position 
would hardly be better for the year 1929 in spite of the hard efforts made by mills in 
effecting economies m various directions and in introducing machinery of the latest device, 
where possible. 

We are passing through most anxious times. The whole of India is in a state of 
npbeaval. Mehattna Gandhi, our Arbitrator and National leader, the apostle of peace 
and non-violence is interned and practically all other leaders and his lieutenants are in 
jail by now. The Government has adopted repressive measures all-round by promulgating 
several Ordinances, and Lathi cha’ges under the screen of Law and Older ara the order 
of the day. Public opinion has strongly condemned this policy anil not only our Associa¬ 
tion but all National and Industrial ABsociaiions, Legislatures and political paities in the 
country have recorded their strong protest with Government in nnequivocal terms. The 
net result of all this is that excitement and intensity of feeling run at feverish point 
ruining business all round. Normal conditions in all walks of life have ceased to exist 
and if the present situation continues for a few months more, there would be utter econo¬ 
mical chaos in the country and the most powerful Goveinment in the World will not be 
able to stand against its onslaughts There is no Government m the World which can 
rule against the will of the people, for any long time, however powerful that Government 
may be, as there is no pleasure fur those who rule or those who are being ruled and that 
Governmeut is sure to fall. 

The attitude recently disclosed by Government in India and Great Britain towards 
the solution of the constitutional problem which has become the sole ideal of the Indian 
Nation is far from satit^factory and fraught with (iep:orabIe consequences to both the 
countries. It is therefore very neces^^ary to settle the constitutional problem without 
which both the pooplo and Government will not live, in p ace. Government could not 
continue to rule over a vast country like India by harshly sentencing and imprisoning 
hundreds of non-violent national leaders, thousands of patriotic youths and even ladies 
of respectable families for bolding difieicut political opinions and resisting Government in 
a purely technical way. 

Ail the political parties in the country have unanimously declared that the direct 
and hononrable course of settlement lies in the definite establishment of Dominion Stains 
without delay. Wise statesmanship demands a bold policy of conciliation based on a 
compromise settled with Mahatma Gandhi if the present struggle which will lead to very 
grave coDsequenoes is to be ended before it is too late. What is given with good intentions 
will now be appreciated ten times over and over ; what is snatched after a fierce fight will 
leave the taste of bitterness for decades to come. 

Indian Nation is not an ungrateful nation ; if yon do little for them with good 
grace it would be repaid manyfold in many ways. When forces of farther depression 
alt-ronnd discontent, growing unemployment, impairing of the country's credit and, dis¬ 
organisation of trade and industry are looming large on the borison, neither the Government 
nor the people will be saved from the unpreoedented and grave crisis which will result 
ii m iftbrjutb tff ttab prenat tenis sitnation. Gentlemen, 1 trust wiser UDiinseii Will 
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prcTfti] In good tfnoe before ft is too late to mead mattere. 

Importa of cotton, yarns and tnannfactarea for the 12 months from 1st April 1989 
to 8lst Mftroh 1930 are Talued at 69 48 crores when the corresponding figares for the 
years 1927-28 and 1928<29 were 66.16 and 63 24 crores. Total imports of piece-goods 
were 1888 million yards in 1929-SO, 1937 in 1928-29 and 1973 million yards in 

1937-28. Prodaction in India which was 2269 in 1926-27; 2367 in 1927-28 and 1893 
in 1928-29 has gone to 2418 million yards in 1929-30. Total importations of cotton 
piece-goods into India for 12 months ending 3 let December 1928 and 1929 were 1940 
and 1968 million yards. The total for 4 m tnths ending 30th April 1930 is 734 million 
yards The imports of yarn and twists were 44 million pounds of which 20 millions 
were from the United Kingdom, 11 millions from China and 11 from Japan. Italian and 
Japanese yarn showed consideravde increase as against last year. The total exports of 
Indian merchandise were 310,80 lacs as against 330,13 lacs last year and imports 
Bs. 240,76 iaos against 25'1,31 lacs. 

Government of India passed the Tariff Bill to grant a sort of protecHon to the Indian 
piece-goods industry in March last The question was discussed betA’een our Committee 
and the Committee of the Bombay Millowners* Association and a Conference was held 
at Delhi in December last after the report on the Import Tariff on Cotton Pi- c '-gcods and 
on external competition in the cotton piece-goods trade prepared by Mr. O. B. Hardy was 
published. The whole position was place*! before the Commerce Member by the representa¬ 
tives of all-India Mills. Subsequently a Bill was moved by Government in the Legislative 
Assembly which was strongly criticised by national leaders on the ground of Imperial Pre¬ 
ference by the backdoor. Ultimately the Bill was passed. Cotton PiHce-goods plain grey, 
i. e, not bleached or dyed in the piece, if importetl in pieces which either are without 
woven headings or contain in length of more than 9 yarefs which is not divided by trans¬ 
verse woven headings : if of British manufacture were to pay ad valorem 15 per cent, 
or 8 and half annas per pound, whichever was higher and if not of British manufacture 
ad valorem 20 per cent, ot 4 and half annas per pound, whichever was higher. For 
other sorts 16 percent, ad valorem were to be charged for those of British manufacture 
and 20 per cent, for those not of British manufacture. This was to have effect only up to 
march 1933. Gentlemen, In spite of this prot< ctiou, under the present eiroumstaao'S, the 
industry is in the grip of a very serious depression owing to the effects of tense political 
atmosphere and stocks are held by mills to an extent which cannot but create serioui 
anxiety. The fate of the textile Industry is, as it were, hanging in a balance and it is very 
diflBoalt to forecast the result of the year when the country is enveloped in darkness and 
gloom The mill-industry is faced with a grave economic peril. The economic and indus¬ 
trial life of the nation is under a great strain. If Bombay is practically so paralysed as 
to create a crisis of serious magnitude by the closing down of some of its mills or by the 
curtailing of production by partial working it may naturally be assumed that Ahmedabad 
and other centres would also be under the eoonomio pressure under which the whole of 
India would suffer subsequently. We are thus on the eve of a delicate situation which 
may culminate into a great hardship If political atmosphere remains strained and concilia¬ 
tion of national demand is not efft'Ctively met with. 

Your Committee had to be very busy throughout the year with labour demands. 
The Labour Union put forwaid a demand for increase iu wages to the level obtaining iu 
1923 The question was submitted to the Arbitration B^>ard, consisting of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Shetb Mangaldas Several statements and tables of statistics were snbmitced 
to the Arbitrators who by an Award dated 14th August 1929, rejected the demand of labour 
for the restoration of the cut of 1923, on the ground that the Labour Union had failed 
to prove that the condition of mills was so good after 1923 as to warrant the restoration 
of the cot. The Labour Uninn still persisted in their attitnie of asking for some increase 
In wages on the grounds of cost of living etc Both the Arbitrators having differed on 
this question it was submitted to Diwan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Zaveri as an Umpire. He 
gave an Award that '* on a consideration of all oircumotanoes, In the case of the spinners 
an increment of 8 per cent and of the weavers an increment of 5 per cent, be given as 
from Ist of January 1930, i.e., out of the out of 16 and half per cent. 8 per cent* 
(about half) should be restored to spinners and 6 per cent (about one-third) to weavers.*’ 
Gentlemen, this Award was accepted by ns but the Gen^'ral Meeting of the Association 
adopted an unanimous resolution on 6 December 1929, and recorded Its opinion that the 
Award was to be given effect to though the effects thereof were snob as would hit the 
Indnatry bard, fieverel questions about the holding of labour meetings in mill-premises, 
collection ot Uoi^n’a subscription, noanthorised strikes etc were tackled daring tb« year. 
A Oonciliation Committee consisting of myself and Mr. 6 G. Banker has been appointed 
with A tlaw tb settle laboor qnestioni amicably, Qaestions which remain unsettled by 
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tbit Oommittee are to be tnbmitted to the Arbitration Board along with oertain qaeatiotti 
of principle. 

Bbetb Banobbodlal Amratlal, a prominent 'member of onr Ateooiation and a ttannob 
follower of Mahatma wat arretted and eentenced recently in connection with politioal 
actiTitiet. The Attociation hat pnt on record ite great appreciation of the oonrago 
and telf-eaorifioe In the cante of the country. We all offer onr hearty congratulationa 
to him for hit eaorlfice. 

Gentlemen, tome 40 milla had filed tuitt aeaintt the Municipality for the latter 
haTing attetted mill«property on the batit of rnlet inconaistent with the provisiont of 
the new Act. By the kind and sympathetic mediation of Mr. J. H. Garrett, the 
Oommistioner K. D., the matter wat discussed in a conference held at hit bungalow 
in Notember laet, with a view to settle it amicably. Bepreeentativea of both the bodlee 
ditcussed the matter in all its bearings and uJtimatly through the good offices of Mr. 
Garrett a mutual compromise was arrived at. Under the terms of this compromise tho 
amounts of taxes recovered from the mills by the Municipality for the years 1926-87, 
1927-28 and 1928*29, on account of compulsory water rate including the excess charges 
were to remain as deposits with tho Municipality for appropriation on the 1st of April every 
year towards the amount of the tax that may be legally recoverable by the Municipality 
from the Mills for the said years according to the revised taxation rules submitted to 
Government for sanction. The Municipality was to pay interest at 4 and half per cent, 
on the exoess of deposits over the amount of tax so payable. Tho bills for 1929-80 
were not to be issoed and the giving of retrospective effect to the rules was agreed to 
without an admission on the part of the Mills of the Municipality's right to do so in 
future. On these terms the suits which were filed against the Municipality were to be 
withdrawn and each party was to bear its own cost. Gentlemen, Mr, Garrett deserves 
our best thanks for his kind efforts in the settlement of the dispute. 

1 am indebted to the Association for nominating me on the Technological Besearoh 
Bub*Oomm1ttee of the Indian Central Cotton Cominittpe, I had discussed tho question 
of Railway freights for nearly a full year with Railway authorities at Bombay. Certain 
iniquities In freight from Port Okha to Ahmedabad and from Bombay to Ahmertabad were 
carefully considered and the Railway Company has from the Ist of this month reduced 
station to station rates (from Bombay to Ahmedabad) on certain commodities which are 
chit fly consumed in textile mills. The representatives of the Association tendered oral 
evidence before the R'yal Commission on Labour in November last. The members of the 
Commission are at present engaged in the drafting of their report in Rogland and I hope 
it will prove interesting to Labour and Capital, 'p he Bombay Provincial Ranking JBJnquiry 
Committee also recorded evidence of our representatives An address was pr»‘8ented to His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay in D<"C«mber Our thanks are duo to Sir Chinnbhai 
Madhowlal, Baronet for giving us the central Hall of hin Sbahibag Runsraiow for our use 
on that occasion. Mr. Arno 8, Pearse, General Srerrtary, International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners' A Manufacturers' Association of Manchester gave us a visit in 
February and delivered a very instructive lecture before onr members. A public meeting 
of all the commercial associations and Mahaians of Ahmedabad held under the presidentship 
of Bheth Mangaldas Oirdhardas Parekh adopted various resolutions strongly protesting 
against the incarceration of Mahatma Gandhi and demanding his immediate release 
against ruthless ri'pression and hard sentences passed on Satyagrahts in the name of Law 
an Order, against inhuman atrocities committed by those connected with the Police and 
Excise on volunteers and ladies at different places, againgst Martial Law in Sholapur 
and against Piess and other Ordinances. A resolution was also passed declaring the 
futility of the R mnd Table Conference without the approval and co-operation of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Other resolutions regarding the formation of a Chamber of Commerce in Ahraeda* 
bad, adverse effect of the Exchange on indigenous commerce and industry, the enoonraging 
of Swadeshi industries and about the use of Swadeshi cloth were also adopted. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I heartily thank you for your kind and continued oo-opera- 
tion. Yon are all aware that an all-round increase in the activities of our Association and 
an increase in the burden placed on our staff which has worked under heavy strain necei* 
Bltated a revision in the old scale of subscription in the current year. At present the schema 
of the Swadeshi Sabba in which practically all the members of onr Association have 
joined has b en approved by the Congress and different committees are busy doing spada 
work with a view to pnt it on practical and progressive lines. I hope the scheme will 
have the desired results in the Interest of consumers, dealers and manufacturers. I agaia 
warmly thank you all and requeit you to proceed wuh the boBiness of the meeting. 
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Indian Delbate in Lords. 

HO USB Oe LO RD S--2 8 th. MAY 2 930. 

On the 28th. May 19S0 in the House of Lords, Lord Peel called 
lor a atatemeiit on the recent disturbances and illegal activities in India. 
While agreeing with the necessity of very fully supporting the Government 
of India, be asked for an indication of the weight and gravity the Goverfiment 
attached to disorders. He also asked how far trade was being affected. 
He agreed that it was useless attempting to conciliate the revolutionaries. 
He suggested striking at the Congress Committees themselves if it was held 
that they were responsible for organising outbreaks from a common centre. 
He concluded by paying tribute to the loyalty and courage of police. 

Lord Reading joined in the tribute to the police and military. He 
agreed that there was the necessity for unqualified support to the Viceroy. 
He emphasised the need for using every weapon to destroy civil disobedience 
which bad struck at the very heart of Government. He said that the 
problem could only be effectively tackled by action against those responsible 
lor spreading the doctrine of mob rule. 

** Permeated with False Race-Pride.*' 

The Marquees oj Zetland emphasised the importance of ensuring Britain’s 
case based on unassailable foundation of justice and righteousness. Conse¬ 
quently, he thought that the Viceroy was right in receiving Mahatma Gandhi 
in winter ; but be considered that Mahatma Gandhi was so permeated 
with false race-pride that be would prefer to wrest from the Government of 
India a crust rather than accept a loaf voluntarily offered. Whether Mahatma 
Gandhi was sincere or not, the results of bis preaching were not open to 
doubt. But undermining respect for law was not the only injury be had done. 
He bad caused many people in Britain to doubt the wisdom of further conces* 
sions arid even to urge drastic curtailment of those concessions already made. 
Lord Zetland emphasised that such a course was impracticable, and would 
condemn Britain as bankrupt in statesmanship. The Government's duty was 
not to heed to such counsels of despair but to advance steadily and firmly 
on the path marked out by all parties. Paying tribute to the police and the 
military^ Lord Zetland asked for an assurance that the British and lodiau 
Governments were satisfied that they had adequate resources at their disposal. 

What is the Policy of Government 1 
Lord Lloyd hoped that acknowledgments of ths behaviour of police 
would'hearten thousands of men in India who were gallantly carrying on at 
present. He considered that the gravity of the situation lay less in disturbances 
that in causes. He asked bow far the Government considered that the move* 
ment was fomented by the Third International. He declared that the Govern* 
ment seemed to think that they could follow a stolid policy with regard to 
Russia in Britain and not feel its effect in the East. Lord Lloyd expressed 
the opinion that it was, difficult for the peoples in India to understand what 
Ihb GK^rbrumeot*! iirab fibfiig to hid. Hb dttutigbhtbd thet the \fctf6KAon 
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and fanotioni of the Hound Table Conference should be made clear. He 
concluded : ** The best atmosphere for the consideration of the Simon Com* 
mission's Report would be created by the Government restoring law and order 
as rapidly as possible, remembering that the masses of people were more 
important than the consideration of political feuds of minority.'* 

Suspicion of Hidden Hand. 

£cfd Russel, replying, traced at the outset the course of events since 
the beginning of the troubles. After paying a tribute to the loyalty of the 
Indian army the conduct of which had been exemplary and the behaviour of 
the Indian Police, Lord Russel said that the Government of India suspected 
that troubles had been organised and directed from behind, but he was unable 
to say at present that there was definite legal or satisfactory evidence justifying 
the action against Congress committees. Lord Russel considered that 
probably a large number participating in riot were really deluded people who 
honestly believed that they were helping the c mntry’s ciuse in some mysteri¬ 
ous way. They were hardly in the same position as those who were consci¬ 
ously seditious, and were really deserving of pity. Pointing out that the 
Governmejjt.resorted to firifig with the utmost reluctance and only when it 
was absolutely necessary, Lord Russel cotisidered that the greatest restraint 
and Infinite patience h id been shown, and nothing was done except when it 
was necessary to preserve immediate law and order. 

What Govt. Feels ? 

Lord Hussel. continuing, su'd, that the preservation of law and order, 
although it was the primary and essential function of the Government, was in 
no way ultimately the most important thing. Tbe Government felt that the 
most important thing was to dp ev rything possible to meet the genuine 
grievances and make any advance fbat could properly be made. He thougl^t 
that probably all races in India desire some advance in selLgoveriimeot; and 
the Round Table Conference was designed to enable the freest expression .to 
be given to that feeling. No fuller and franker offer could ever have bpep 
made. It was a matter for the greatest grief that it had been met by the 
civil disobedience campaign which, however, h^d not deflected the Goveph- 
ment from their purpose ; but, unfortunately, it had bad tbe indirect result, 
when necessary repressive measures wore taken, of apparently alienating at 
the momeut some of more Moderate opinion in India. 

No Evidence Against Russia. < . , . 

Referring'to Russia, Lord Russel said that as far as he knew they had no 
evidence that Russia was behind tbe movement. It was a matter on which 
evidence one way or the other might later be obtained: and the people 
might have their own suspicions. But he could only say at present that th>y 
bad no evidence. He added that it was impossible at presjsnt to estimate the 
effect of the disturbances on trade. Concluding, he 'asked the House to 
agree that tbe Viceroy who was placed in a very di/hoult posltionihad behlived 
with immense patience and had done everything pbssible to oouciliate. Thw* 
Viceroy had already been told he had complete, full and unstiuted support 
of His Mafesty s Government and Lord Russel was OOufldeot, be ciOuld addi 
of the House of Lords also. 

‘The dltbilb then ended. 
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Debate on the India Office Estimates. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS —26tK MAY 1930. 

The debate on the India Officeeetimatcs was opened by Earl WINTERTON who opined 
that the debate would show that thf houec generally anpported the Government of India 
in measuree that were being taken m a difficult time to maintain law and order, Earl 
Winterton expressed his approval of the ruling given by the Chairman of the Committee 
to the effect that the Simon Commission must not he discusBod. He proceeded to examine 
the course of what he described as the Qandhi-cura-Communist movement and expressed 
his conviction that whatever the terms of the Viceroy’s announcement of last year or 
whether he made none whatever the Extremists would not come to terms with Moslems 
and other minorities and except in certain districts they had no real contact with the 
peasants. Therefore even though the movement was based on Sinn ITein there was not so 
much substance behind It. Alluding to suggr'stions for pat ley be said there must be no 
harm in parleying even with extremists in time of tranquillity but it would be useless and 
dangerous when they were breaking laws. 

Earl Winterton proceeded to refer to external intluences which he said had been 
working in India in the last few years and requested information on the steps to be taken 
to deal with them. lie paid a tribute to the patience and loyalty of the Indian police and 
believed that their record of the last few weeks had almost exceeded the tine record of the 
past years. He urged pensions for dependents of those killed and allowances for the 
injured and hoped that the Government would insist on voting an adequate payment to the 
police in future. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD expressed the opinion that the real trouble was due to the 
exclusion of Indians from the Simon Commission. He said it was difficult to see how Lord 
Irwin could have acted dififerently under the present circumstiDces. But he feared it 
would be impossible for the Round Tab’e Confeience to put matters right. He also feared 
that the report of the Simon Cummibsiou would not go to the length expected by the Indian 
people and everybody in India would consuier that be had been lit down. Col. Wedgwood 
urged steps to restoie the feeling among Indians that, justice was still possible and the 
Commons could still be regardcil as the place where Indian grievances could be remedied. He 
urged the Government to treat arrested persons as peaceful passive rcsisters aud suggested 
their segregation m some place fiom where escape would not be too difficult. The hope 
for India lay in tieating the country as one problem. They had failed hitherto but he 
hoped they would still be able to mak-? luiian democracy worthy of the Indian people. 

Mr. WARDLAW MILNE thought that mem berg, whatever their political opinion, must 
support the Government of 1 ndia and the Viceroy in ensuring maintenance of law and 
order and urged that if Britain was not prepared to consider the idea of an entirely 
independent India they shonhl say so immediately. We should make it clear that we did 
contemplate India as a self-governing country outside the Empire and progress towards 
Self-Government must depend on India itself. 

Mr. WEDGWOOD BBNN, the Secretary of State for India said :— 

** It is not too much to describe the issues on the consideration of w'hich the Com¬ 
mittee is engaged as momentous and even vital to the future of the British Commonwealth. 
Despite some criticism which at times has been made, it has been the desire of the India 
Office to give the House and publio at every stage the fullest possible information on all 
matters concerning India and on all events that have happened there. 1 propose now 
to supplement as far as it is within my power such infurmation at the request of those 
who have spoken or may speak,that we should maintain a sense of perspective. A thing 
may be very interesting to us at the moment but by concentrating on it we may lose the 
fall view of the piotnre. Therefore, with the permission of the Committee, I propose to 
give in general and in very thin outline some aocoant of the recent events of all sorts in 
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India and in that account I shall attempt to inter*^cave answers to the questions that 
have been put to me. When we have a picture so presented we can deduce some idea of 
the general causes of the trouble which are evident at the present moment and then, so 
far as the limits of the debate in the Committee of Supply allow, 1 shall say a word or two 
about Government's policy in Indian affairs. 

“ As the Committee well knows I am a beginner at this subject. I have been now 
about a year an observer, a studious and certainly most interested observer, of the events 
in my charge. 1 should be certainly failing in what I wish to do if I did not here pay 
a tribute to the services of officials in the India Office. No body of public servants have 
a better knowledge or exhibit a finer public spirit and in this connection I would ask 
to be allowed to say a word about the loss which is about to fall on the India Office in 
approaching retirement, at the age of 60, of Sir Arthur Hirtzil He has served no less than 
36 years in the Office. He was Private Secretary to the great Secretary of State Lord 
Morley and he served then for a time in the important position of Political Secretary and 
now for six years he has been acting as Permanent Under-Secretary of State. Earl 
Wlnterton is able to bear his personal tribute to Sir Arthur Hirtzel’s services over a much 
longer period than I can. But I should like to say how much [ owe to him personally and 
how great is the loss which the State has sustaineil in the retirement of a public servant, 
not only of high qualifications but of deep self-lessness and regard to public and not to 
private interests. 

** Now we here read in newspapers a goo<l deal about events in India and it is the 
bnsiness of newspapers to collect news of the events which are likely to interest public, 
but, despite the headlines and stirring accounts of the serious events which have 
been occurring in India, I would likf to remind tlie Committee that a vast majority of the 
people in India, even in urban areas and certainly in rural areas, pursue day by day their 
avocations under the benevolence, of settled and ordered Government, carried on, I must 
remind the Committee, by a Governmental machine which though it is true may have 
been designed by British hands, is at the time, largely operated by Indian hands, not 
only as regards positions of high control but, of course, almost cxclus’vely in the sub¬ 
ordinate branches. 

“ In order to get a true picture of the operation of the machinery of State in India 
to-day the Committee will perhaps permit me to deal briefly and statistically with some 
aspects of the national life. 


India’s “ Solid ” Financial Position. 

** Let me take first the question of trade and finance a very important index of the 
condition of the country. There are few conntiies in the world tliat, in the matter of 
external trade, can give a better showing than India last year. Private, trade in merchan¬ 
dise showed a favourable balance of 68 million sterling and m each of the four preceding 
years the favourable balance was at least ritually good. As regards public revenues, and 
expenditure, last year’s budget closrcl with a balance on the right side and, although It 
was found that, on the basis of the existing taxation, the budget for this year would 
present a deficit, the Government of India, with the support of the Assembly and Legis¬ 
lature, presented a budget which will show at any rate a balance and perhaps a surplus 
and will maintain in the eyes of the woild the solid financial position in which India 
hai always stood. 

“ The Committee are aware that, in the last week, Government floated a loan of 
7 millions sterling which was over-subscribed and here is a very interesting fact that the 
price of Indian securities on the London maiket is higher now than it was on let January 
last, despite all events which have occurrc«l in the meantime. It is just as well to con¬ 
sider these matters if we want to get a full picture of the situation and these are very 
important points because the price at which you can borrow money governs the rate of 
interest which you have to pay and the charge winch you have to lay upon people in 
order to pay it. It is something therefore that we can say that the position is as satis¬ 
factory as that which I have been able to depcribe. Although there is large public debt 
in India 80 percent is repreaented by the productive assets of Government-owned enter¬ 
prises such as railways, valuable property, winch is not only constantly being developed 
but which makes contribution from year to year to the general revenue. 

Railway Development, 

•* I think it was Earl Winterton who asked me the question about the electrification of 
railways. I have been able to obtain some particulars for him as to the progress of electrifi¬ 
cation, 1 am told that the electrification of suburban lines in the Bombay area has been 
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completed and that the main line from Bombay to Poona is in oourse of electrification. Pro¬ 
vision is being made for the electrideation of Madras suburban lines and it is expected that 
these will be completed in year 1931-1932 The project for electrifying Oalcatta saburban 
lines is still under consideration, [ hope that the statement gives the noble Lord the infor¬ 
mation in that connection for which he asked, but no If^ss important than the railways to 
which, in the course of the past five years, 2,300 miles of new lines have been added and on 
which more than a hundred naiJJions sterling capital have been expended, is the work of 
irrigation. That work is important because it suppoits India's mam occupation of agri¬ 
culture and by increasing the purchasing power, which is veiy low indeed, ot the peasants, 
it does provide a market for the products of India’s growing industries. 1 think it 
was the noble Lord or one of the other speakers from the Opposition side, who asked mo 
for some particulars about irrigation in the last few years. 1 am not able to give details 
for the last year separately, but I will give s ime very remaikable facts of the whole story 
covering the general field. 

“ An area of 28 million acres or nearly 13 per cent of the total cropped area has 
been brought un<ler irrigation at a cost 75 millions sterling and when the schemes now 
under conSruction, including the Sutlej Scheme in the Punjab and Sukkur Barrage scheme, 
are completed the total area under irrigation will be m-arly 40 million acres. As I go 
along 1 fancy I am providing an answer to the question winch was addressed to me by the 
Member for South Molton (Mr, Lambert) at question time to-day. 

Trade and Imlustries. 

“ As regards trading and industrial position generally, let me give these facts to the 
Committee. During the last 20 years India's overseas trade has nearly doubled. In the 
same period the number of jute mills has almost doubled and the production of tea and raw 
cotton increased by 60 per cent. The pioduction of coal has increast'd by more than 50 per 
cent and the production of woven cotton is more than double what it was 20 years ago 
and here is an interesting point. 

“ I know some of my honourable fiiends may see that, while this represents increase 
in wealth, it does not necessarily represent increase in the well-being of workers. They 
may say that it is not sufficient to speak about the amount of wealth, but I should say 
something as to how it is distributed and I will give another figure which bears on this 
point. 

“ In agriculture, the numbor of members of Co-operative Credit Secieties increased in 
the same period from 300,000 to three ami halt millons I hope Honourable Gentleman who 
are interested in the Indian pi^asant, who rightly desire to do something for him—and I 
share their view—who desue to uplift th ' Indian p asant 01 the Indian industrial worker, 
will not, in the meantime, oveiJook tlie great and beneficent woik which has been carried 
on, not by Englishmen alone, but by Englishmen in co-operation with Indians, under 
the constitution which exists in India at present.’' 

The Cotton Duty, 

“ Speaking about the budget, I should like to say a work about the subject, which, 

I know, has been intensely unpopular with many m-mbers of the Committee. I mean 
the increase in cotton (iutiea. The Government of India made a proposal that the duties 
upon cotton goofs should bo increased troin 11 per e nt to 15 per cent. At the present 
moment, with the state of trade being what it is in Lancashire, and the difficulties of 
unemployment what they are, no proposal could be more difficult for the British industry. 
What happened ? The Committee are well aware that the Joint Select Committee which 
examined the Government of India Bill m 1919 laid down this principle, that when the 

Government of India, which is not a Government responsible to the legislature_it is 

irresponsible in that sense—that when the Government of India was in agreement with 
the legislature of a tariff, then the Secretary of State should refrain from exercising 
these general powers of superintendence and control which have been given him by the 
Government of India Act of 1919, I thought it my duty, and I was much criticised 
by the many Honourable Members of this House who repiesents cotton interests of 
one kind and another, but despite that criticism, 1 believe it was my duty and I discharged 
that duty to observe, both in letter and spiiit, that convention of liberty for the Govern¬ 
ment of India acting in concord with the legislature. 

“Something happened v^hlch was without precedent in the history of the relations 
between this country and India. 1 was stopped by this convention from interference 
but the British Cabinet approached the Government of India and legislature in exactly 
the same way as they might approach the Government of any Dominion. They put 
before the legislature of India and the Government the difficulties which this increase in 
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the cotton tariff might inflict. The Government of India and the legislature considered 
them and replied that, willing as they might be to assist us in oar difficulties, they bad 
their own case to consider and they were unwilling to concede, and unable to concede 
the request made by this Government. The increased cotton tariff was made because 
it is a fundamental principle in our relations with India that Indian interests must 
come first and it is impossible to regard India—and I shall refer to this again in a 
moment—as some possession to be exploited in British interests, whatever that British 
interests may be. I know that some critics in the Assembly went further and said it is 
not tariff autonomy, if tariff autonomy involves full responsibility of the Government 
and the Assembly or the legislature That is a different point and I express no opinion 
about it. But I do ask the Committee to note what occurred namely, the increase in 
tariff, the approach by Government to Government, the consideration of the matter by 
the Government of India, their rejection that dotted the Ts and crossed the T’s of the 
convention, the appeal made by the British Government and the imposition of the duty 
in the interest or supposed interest of India. I say that there you have the fulfilment 
of the growth of autonomy, which is not the least important element In developing 
relations between this country and the Indian Empire. 

Industrial Legislation. 

“ I would like, before passing from the question of trade and commerce, to say 
something about Labour legislation and about the general position which is occupied 
by India in this matter. I think it is true to say that in the last ten years more progress 
has been made in industrial legislation in India than in the preceding fifty years. I 
am very far from saying that things are what they ought to bo. Anyone who reads 
of the conditions in some of tho mill areas in India must be inspired by a desire that 
something should be done, but if we desire to do better do not let us decry what has been 
done. Do not let us forget that, in regard to industrial legislation the reputation at 
India stands very high at the International Labour Office at Geneva, and, in that 
connection, I should not fail to pay a tribute to that very remarkable Indian statesman, 
Bir Atul Chatterjee. High Cnraraiesioner for India, m this country and representative 
of India at Geneva. He has not only established a reputation for himself but has added 
very much to the international renown of India at Geneva, where she stands as an original 
member of the League of Nations. Fuithor, I would like to say a word, perhaps 
an anticipatory word, about the woik of the Commission under the chairmanship of 
of our distinguished ex-Speaker Whitley. It is true that they have not yet finished their 
labour. Mr. Whitley assisted by trusted leaders, both Indian and British in the Labour 
world has made visit to India and is in the process of discharging his task; 

“His commission has been very well received. With one or two trifling exceptions 
everybody has been willing to co-operate with them and altough it is true, it has bad no 
time as yet to make its report, it is true to say it has achieved this result that the very 
presence and journeying of the Commission throughout India has done much to improve 
the relationships and bring the people together with a view to the betterment of the 
Labour conditions. I am certain I should cairy the committee with me when I pay this 
tribute to the work of Mr. Whitley and bis commissioners, both Indian and British,” 

Condition of Indians Overseas. 

** As the Committee knows, Indian labonrers, on account of their valuable qualities, 
are very much sought after as immigrants in various parts of tho world whether in Fi]i, 
Ceylon or East Africa, and, at one time, Sooth Afiica or in parts of South America. 
Their presence is eagerly welcomed and 1 would like to remind the Committee that the 
welfare of these labonrers is very much at the heart of the Indian legislature and the 
Government of India and when the^e queghoijs come before the House I would bespeak 
i n advance the sympathy of this House for the Government of India in the fight it has 
to put op to protect the interests of these citizens who are labouring overBeas,” 

G, M. C, Ban on Medical Degrees. 

On the subject of Indian medical degrees perhaps a word might be accepted. The 
Committee knows that the General Medical Council, after considerable discussion—the 
point has been raised many times in tho recent years—decided that, unless the Commis¬ 
sioner of Medical Qualifications and Standards was appointed—Col. Needham was 
designated for the post—-to appraise, so to speak, tho standard of medical education given 
i n the various Indian medical colleges, they would be unable to continue to recogo se 
the Indian Medical Degrees. Owing to circumstances whioh I need not further deaori e. 
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tb»t appointment wae never completed and the reenlt wae that the General Medical 
Council felf conapelled to withdraw their recognition of Indian Medical Degrees, This is a 
most unfortunate thing, both for Indians and BntiBh, and the problem is urgent and is 
being urgently studied by the Qovernment in the hope that by the creation of some 
All-India medical organisation, some sort of an authority may be created, which manned 
and staffed in India, may be able to give these guarantees, which the General Medical 
Council considers requisite before it can give recognition to the Indian Medical Degrees. 
That something may be arranged at the earliest possible moment is in the interests of 
both India and this country alike. 

“Self-Government” Under Present Constitution. 

** ® general way may I say a word about the development of the relations between 

the Home Qovernment and the Government of India, The growth of self-government 
In the British Commonwealth has be^n various in form. Sometimes it has come after 
clash and conflict. Sometimes it has come by peaceful, almost imperceptible, development. 
Sometimes it has come by a statute—once it came by a treaty. Sometimes it has come 

.and in this connection I would remind the Committee of the view 

expressed by the Joint Selec<^ Committee of 1919, who said that in their opinion where 
the Government of India and the legislature were in agreement in matters touching purely 
Indian interest the Secretary of State might consul'T the propriety of abstaining, in fact 
they recommend that he should abstain, from interference. That, 1 consider, is a sound 
indication of opinion and upon that principle, so far as it is a principle, I have attempted 
to act in the few months in which I have bpcn responsible for this office. It means this, 
that the Government of India is looking more and more for approval and support to the 
legislature and the Indian public opinion and, though it may be embodied in no clauses 
and no schedules, that, in itself, is a real, effective and I ioelieve lasting growth in the 
measure of self-government which India, even under the present constitution, poBsesses, 

Loyalty of Indian Troops, 

“Passing from these civil subjects to the matter of the forces, 1 will give the 
Committee some few paiticulars which may be of interest. The military forces in India 
oonsiet of the Array, Air Force and Royal Ind ian Marine, As regards the Army, there 
has been no material change in the strength since the Army was reorganisetl after the 
war. If further particulais of numbers and so on are desired in the couise of debate I 
shall be very happy to submit them to any member who may care to ask for them. I 
would remind the committee again in reference to the Indian Army of the veiy remarkable 
tribnte paid to steadfast spirit of hopes in the Indian Army by Sir William Birdwood in 
a telegram which I read to the House some few weeks ago. The telegram reads : —“ Gen, 
Birdwood assurfs me, from his long and intimate experience of Indian Army and after 
seeing a host of Indian Officers during his recent long tours, that he is fully satisfied that 
the Indian Army is thoroughly loyal and he feels sure that the Qarhwali incident will turn 
out to be an isolated incident ” 

“A member asked a question to-day as illustrating how reports are perverted to bad 
use about the disbandment of a battalion. He is nnder no misapprehension, about the 
reason for the disbandment of the two battalions in question, but others had used what 
was an ordinary rearrangement of military forces in order to spreal a story which is 
absolutely without warrant, The Committee might wish that I should give them some 
account of the process of mechanisation in the Indian Army. We have now mechanised 
two divisional trains, two divisional ammunition column, also the cavalry brigade train 
and ammunition column of another field artillery brigade. 

“Another noteworthy improvement is the replacement of bullock-drawn ambulances 
by sixwhceled motor vehicles. This is an achievement and I would make some remarks 
about the desirability of making mechanisation suitable to conditions climatic and 
topographical, of the country in which mechanised units are to woik." 

Earl Winterton : ** Has mechanisation proceeded on the lines of standardising as 
mnoh as possible vehicles used, that is to say both armoured cars and cars for transport ?” 

Mr. Benn : If I understand the questioner aright—I am not a soldier—1 should 
8»y, y<*8. But in order to be perfectly accurate, 1 will have the answer prepared to the 
question, 

“ As the committee was aware, an arrangement was come to whereby the military 
budget in India was stabilised for four years. It has now been extended to 6 years at 
66 orores, say 41 million sterling and it is hoped that the Army budget will come down 
nnder the present estimates by 2 and half crores to 62 and half crores. 
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As to the Air Force, there are eight aqua irons, incladiag two h«av 3 r transport 
aeroplanes which played each notable life-saving part in the evaonation of civilians from 
Kabul in the disturbances about sixteen months ago. 

Royal Indian Marine. 

As to the Royal Indian marine 1 would like to say a word because it is extremely 
interesting and a promising development of the Indian Defence Forces. As the Oommittee 
knows, it has lately been recognised on a combative basis under the control of Aimiral 
Walwyn. What 1 am particularly interested in and pleased to tell the oommittee is this 
—that, already, there is one officer an Indian Engineer sub-Lieutenant and that two have 
passed for Engineers* branch and are now under training and three appointments have 
been offered for competiton among Indian boys of the Mercantile Marine training ship 
“ Dufferin.** 

“ The actual material is not on a very large scale, There are three sloops besides 
one under construction, a depot ship and a number of ancillary crafts Following the 
excellent precedent which had been set at other times, India was represented at the 
National Conference by a separate delegation under the leadership of Sir Atul Chatterjee 
and the Committee will be interested to fenow that in the Naval Treaty special provision 
is made regarding one of the units in the Indian Naval forces, namely Clive **, which 
figures in the list of “ special ships ** to be exempte<l. 

What IS more interesting than that and what touches the subject of Indianisation 
(very dear, I know, to many members of the Committee and not the least to that of the 
member for Central Hall, Com K'*uworthy) is Admiral Walwyn’s estimate of how they 
are getting on in Royal Indian Marine. I would like to read some extracts :— 

“ Officers of the Royal Indian Marine are excellent. They are very keen on their 
service and only too anxious to be told in what, to my mind, they have been wrong. They 
are rapidly woiking up gunnery tactics and will do very well. I am most favourably 
impressed with the men Their discipline and bearing are excellent anri their behaviour 
on shore exemplary. They are k**en and take the greatest interest in friendly exercises. 
Good at boat woik. 1 c insider the present boys under training to be ideal for sea service. 
From what I have scon of catiets of Indian Mercantile Training ship “ Dufferin '* I w'lll 
be delighted to have the best of them for the Royal Indian Marine. I see a great future 
for the Indian youth, who joins this service with his heart m it.” 

“Here you have a force in which a Biitish Admiral in Command finds ready use 
for Indian talent and that is a matter on which 1 think we might find common ground 
in rejoicing ” 

Mr. Brockway : “ But under British control to be used for British purposes.” 

Mr. Benn * “ My honourable friend is not giving full facts in maxing that statement 

and 1 would point out to him that, when, m pursuance of the Naval Tieaty, the question 
of the Commonwealth is to be discussed India will be represented with other Dominions 
in the discussions that will ensue At the Imperial Conferenci India will be represented 
by me and by representatives of India,” 

“ Having touched a few points concerning the general administration of affairs in 
India I come to the subject which has formed the main topic of the debate to-day. 

Earl Wintorton : “ Will the Right Hon’ble Gentleman refer to the question of 

Wana, which is very important because it forms the apex of the Frontier defence f Can 
he assure us that the occupation is either in fiistmce or that it will be ?” 

Mr. Benn : A battalion has been there since last October.'* 

Mahomedans and the Movement. 

“ I now come to the question which has been the main subject of interest to the 
members, namely, the recent disturbances wbicl\ have taken place in India. 1 have 
attempted to give the House the very fullest information available but let us see the cite 
in its perspective. Do let us see the whole position in perspective, even as regards these 
disturbances. 1 will deal with the underlying causes in a moment but, leaving out of 
account the smallest incident, what are the facts 7 In Bengal there have been serious 
disturbances in Calcutta, Mymensingh and Chittagong. In Bombay area there have 
been disturbances m Bombay Oity and in ibe salt depots in Surat district There have 
been disturbanc -s in Madras City and at Karachi and gave rioting in Delhi. 1 will 
speak about the North-West Frontier province in a moment. Except in Qnjarat area 
the disturbances have been confined to urban districts. It will be observed also that, 
generally speaking, although it is not nniversally hundred per cent the oasoi Mahomedans 
have held aloof.** 
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Mr. Marley : ** Is not Peshawar a ninety per cent Mahomedan province V* 

Mr. Benn; That's true; bat general ]y speaking Mahomedans have held aloof 
and it would be fair to say that the disturbances may be described accurately as sporadic 
rather than general. 

Government and Working Committee Resolutions. 

In some recent resolutions passed by the Congress Working Committee at Allahabad 
the proposal is made that these disturbances should extend so as to organise non-payment 
of land revenue and taxes and breaches of forest laws and with appeals to the Government 
servants to abandon their posts. So far, however, these resolutions have not been put into 
effective force and it is not the intention of the Government that they should be permitted 
to be made. 

Peshawar and N. W. F, 

“ I would say a word, as I promised, about the position in North.West Fontier 
Provinces and in the tribal areas. A very full communique was issued on 6tb May which 
dealt with the occurrences at Peshawar. Since those disturbances of April 23 the Ci*y 
has been quiet and normal life has been or is being resumed but, outside Peshawar, a 
centre of disturbance was caused by a leader called Haji of Turangzai and his son, who 
have settled thomselvea in some hills to North-West of Pesliawar. As 1 told the House 
immediately at the time air action was taken against them and is pioving effective. It is 
true to say that their attempt to raise disturbance among Muhmands has been unsuccessful. 
The Afridis are taking no part. It is true there was a “ Lashkar ” or military assembly 
of 600 for some time at Gandao, but nothing came of it. 

** The attack which was made on the British post at Datti Khel was described to the 
House by me immediately 1 received information concerning it, but a Lashkar " engaged 
in tbat operation was dispersed. 

“ A joint Jirga of Mahsuds and Shakai Wazars was held in order to decide the attitude 
of tribes but only a small section showed any hostility to the Gov rument. Wana Wazirs 
are quiet. On the whole it may be said that the tribal situation is greatly improved and 
a favourable sign is th it there has been no hostile movement of any tribe at all. This 
news will, I am sure, be reassuring to the Committee, but even if it be reassuring to the 
Committee, I am looking at the matter from Indian standpoint and am perfectly certain 
that it is no less reassuring to Indians themselves. I cannot imagine anything tbat could 
be done more dangerous to the Indian interest than to stir up trouble in this quarter. 

** 1 cannot help, in passing, making an observation, that, as was announced in a 
Communique, one of the arguments in the propaganda of Communist speakers in this 
district was this. They went among Mahomedans and wilfully perverted the purpose 
of Sarda Act or Early Marriages Act. Tbat was introduced by a distinguished Indian 
and supported by much of the best public opinion in India and ostensibly by the leaders 
of the Congress themselves. Then it is passed. Not by a description of the Act—far 
from it—but wilful misrepresentation of what the Act meant, they succeeded in using 
it as a weapon. 

Mr, Brockway : ** Has the Right Honourable Gentleman seen the very strong 
denial of that report on behalf of the Indian National Congress ?** 

Mr, Benn : “ I can only give the Committee information which is supplied to 
me. 1 have not seen tbat denial, but 1 would be glad if the Honourable Gentleman will 
bring it to my notice and we will weigh it. Remrmber, I am not making a party case 
against an yone. I am trying to arrive at facts 1 believe I am stating the facts to the 
Committee, when 1 say tbat this Early Maniage Act or a misrepresentation of its purpose, 
was made a weapon for stirring up tronble among Mahomedans in that quarter. Bo far 
as conditions of the other side of the frontier may affect our position, we are confident 
that, in King Nadir Shah, we have a neighbour who will maintain the highest traditions 
of neighbourliness. 

Sir Robert Hatchioson : " Has the Right Honourable Gentleman any statement to 
make on the reasons for the original outbreak V' 

Mr. Benn : The appreciation of the situation has, from time to time, been 

prepared by the Government and published but the Honourable Gentleman will know 
that a special inquiry into the causes of the outbreak is being held by two judges, one a 
distinguished Mobamedan. I will be glad to give him full information. In addition to 
that there is a military inquiry going on into the incidents connected with Garhwalis. 

'' In the face of the events 1 am leaving out of account the general description of 
finance and trade and so on and dealing only with this matter of the disorder. What is 
the duty of the Government ? There is a movement which is intended to bring Govern¬ 
ment to an end. What is the daty of the Government 
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Mr. W. J. Brown : hat is the duty of a Labour Qovfrnment ?** 

Mr, Bpun : “ The duty of the Labour Government is to carry on the government.** 

Mr. Brown ; ** £ do not know what the Honourable Gentleman means. If I 
might reply, I would say that the last thing a Labour Government ought to do in India 
IB to carry on the dirty work of British Imperialism (Honourable members **shame**). 

Mr. Benn*8 Tribute to Officers. 

Mr. Benn : I give way to the Honourable Gentleman and this is the place where 

his views should be expressed and I shall endeavour to meet them in argument. I make 
no complaint of his criticisms. Dees my honourable friend think that these things have 
not been a source ot dorp interest to me ? If he do<>s not let mo deal with the case. I 
say that it is the duty of a Government to carry on the Government. I will justify 
the whole position as far as I can and then leave him to deal with it. In this connection, 
1 should like to pay a tribute to men, who have been engaged in a difficult and dangerous 
woiki in the majority of cases Indian officers and men themselves. 1 had to announce 
to the House at question-time the lamentable news of the killing ot a British officer on 
the Frontier. It is very well for us and for me to speak about carrying on the Govern* 
ment. I should be a poor thinker if I did not express my sympathy and my support to 
the men who are carrying on personally dangerous work and I will extend that to 
District Magistrates, who have to make difficult dtcisions, to the District Officers, to 
the Local Governm»*nt8 and to the Government of India. Let me say that, in this 
matter as in all otliprs, there never lias been, and there is not, between the Government 
and the Yiceioy anything but relations of the warmest understanding and strongest 
support ”. 

“ The noDournble Gentleman, speaking m a therotical way, spoke about this work, 
which is being cai Tied on. Is peace being maintained in the interests of some external 
agency? Is not peace being raaintain<*d in the interests of India itself? I do look 
forward to the day when Indian liberties shall be enlarged and when India shall take 
her place as a fully self-Governing Dominion among other Dominions of Empire, It 
is for us to hand over to her a legacy of anarchy and chaos ? 

Mr. W. J. Brown : “ You are ci eating one ”, 

Mr. Benn : “ Wc shalJ see about that. If extraordinary powers have been taken 
they have been taken with the greatest reluctance. Let me remind him what did happen. 
When 1 entered office my most passionate ambition was to get rid of these extra-ordinary 
powers which existed in Bengal under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. I 
saw the persons concerned and talked it over with them to 8e<' what could be d one and 
we decided to do without them. On first Apnl that Act was repealed, 

“ Within nine days a murderous outrage took place at Chittagong—men approaching 
unsuspecting sentinels and killing them—and we were compelled to re-impose for six 
months the powers with which we have bad so joyfully dispensed. Does my Honourable 
friend say we were wrung. Can he say that we are wrong ? I say, in maintaining peace, 
we are doing so in India's interests. These cxccptio' al powers are intioduced for 
emergency and will disappear with the emergency, but the disappearance of the emergency 
in not a matter that we can help. We must await the restoration of normal conditions. 
It does not lie in our hands, it lies in the bands of those respoDsible for the distaibanccB. 

‘‘Having said all that let nobody m the Committee think that we regard force as 
being a remedy. It cannot be a remedy. We are compelled to maintain order. It 
cannot become a remedy. Our difficulties only becomes greater. The moral basis is 
that peace and quiet are mantained m Indian interests, m order that, in that atmosphere, 
constitutional enlargement of liberties of Indians may take place. We are not dealing 
merely with an ordinary outbreak of Jawlcssness, If wo were dealing merely with 
lawnessnesB the task would be a very simple one. We are dealing—I do not know 
whether it is fully realised in this committee—with an insurgence of national and racial 
aspirations. 

“ It may be perfectly true to say that all but a small number of Indians disapprove 
of the campaign. It may be perfectly true to say that minorities are looking axioaely 
to what their position may be under any new constitution, but it is equally true to say 
that Indians of all rac.s and classes are looking for progress In the satisfaction of their 
desires. They are looking for the disappearance of manifestations of race superiority and 
recognition which is indeed vital to the stability of our commonwealth. It is idle, 
therefore, to complain if patriotic Indians, whilst condemning the attempt which is 
proceeding to organise anarchy in India, have also expressed in the most earnest fashion 
their own desire for great oonititutional enfranohisement. 
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Great State Docament/' 

** Now to recapitalate the aims of British policj in relation to India. First, there 
was the Montaga Declaration. Then there was the Viceroy’s statement un first November 
last, in which be declared that, in the opinion of His Majesty's Government, it is implicit 
in the declaration that the natural issae of India's constitutional progress as there con* 
templated is the attainment of Dominion 8 atus This House, under its own Act of 1919, 
laid npon the Statutory Commission the duty of exploring and reporting. Its functions 
were well described by the Chairman when he said that the present Commission is only 
authorised to report anj make recommendations. It is not an executive or legislating 
body authorised to pronounce decisions about the future Government of India. That task 
is now concluded and witbm a few weeks we shall have in our hands one of the great State 
documents of our time." 

" The next stage is the Conference to consider the question of constitutional advance 
in co-operation with those who can speak authoritatively for the opinion in British India 
and Indian States. As the Viceroy has said : ** It is as unprofitable to deny the right of 
Parliament to form its free and deliberate judgments on the problem as it would be short¬ 
sighted of Parliament to under-rate the importance of trying to reach a solution which 
might carry the willing assent of political India.” 

** That policy stands. The goal is accepted. It is accepted by all parties in this 
house. But there are great difficulties on the way of it. Djes anyone deny that there 
are great difficulties on the way to the goal ? These difficulties do not exist exclusively 
or mainly on this side. They are largely Indian difficulties and it is from Indian opinion 
that we most seek a solution of the difficulties. I will make bold to say that, if in this 
conference, substantial agreement is reached no Government would be likely to ignore 
its work, when it came to present its proposals to Parliament. To launch at this moment 
a campaign of civil disorder, which often involves suffering for innocent non-participants 
is merely to add to the difficulties which were inherently sufficiently stubborn and 
insurmountable. Among the obstacles to which I refer none is more insistent, none more 
difflcnlt than that affecting the future position of the minorities. 

*< It is evident that no settlement can be considered satisfactory which does not carry 
the consent of, and give a sense of security to, important minority communities, who 
will have to live under the new constitution. How is that problem to be solved f There 
are some who rely on the archaic maxim *• divide and rule That is not the principle 
upon which our Commonwealth has been built up. Our Commonwealth has been bnilt 
op by teaching persons of various interests and various races that in the bond of onion 
exists liberty to develop in their own way their own capacity. It is of no interest to 
ns that these difficulties should persist. Our interest is to see them solved and they must 
be solved amongst Indians themselves. Attempts are being made to arrive at a solution 
and, as 1 say, it is the highest imperial interest that a solution should be found, but 
it is really useless to employ mere words as if they could find a solutioo. A solution, 
a real solution, we do must earnestly desire. 

India as Britain’s Market. 

There are other difficulties. 1 refer to one school of thought which presents this 
view that India is a market to be exploited by or on behalf of British interests. 1 say 
that were such a belief held by any large bo<iy of opinion in this country the days of 
British connection with India would be numbered. What is the principle on which 
our influence has been extended over such large tract of the globe f It is that, by 
voluntary co-operation, the interest of each served by a union of all. Any policy 
which sets before the Indian any ideal save the Indian ideal, by which I mean the 
welfare of all those of whatever race or colonr whose interest is in India is foredoomed 
to failure. How long would this Empire last if this doctrine, which some seek to apply 
to India, were attempted to be applied even to the smallest fragment of the Self-Governing 
Smpir^f Who would desire to see the Empire built on the principle of exploitation of 
of one race by another ? What moral jusufication could there be for a structure of 
this kind f Does this mean that self-Governing India will make a lesser contribution 
to the economic prosperity of these islands ? Not at all. That such is not the case 
is proved by the abounding trade and 4*ommeroe we enjoy with Self-Governing Dominions. 
The essence of profitable trade relations is goodwill. All the strong hands and iron 
heels cannot compel Indian peasants to buy British goods. Goodwill and good under¬ 
standing are the keys to open the gates of the market place. 

** We ask ourselves, can any good come out of the tragic happenings of the last few 
months f I say that some good may come if they result in the quickening of the 
two peoples. The Indian people are responsive to idealism. Behind our western refervo 
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we are not without our generous instincts. We are not facing a [question of the exchange 
of merchandise or of Parliamentary draftsmanship. We are facing a question of trost 
and understanding. Politicians and statisticians have gtheir part to play, but the people 
themselves have a still greater role. Clearly the cruellest, the wickedest thing that 
could be done.on the other side would be to foster bitterness and harted and to add fuel to 
the flames of racial animosities. ITor long years our two great countries have been knit 
together to the undoubted well'being of both. Is it too much to hope that bitterness 
may be cast out and that the future may see a re-birth of mutual understanding and 
respect f” 

Sir HERBERT SAMUEL said^that, pending the publication of the Simon Commission's 
Report, they must proceed most rapidly with the possible agricultural and economic 
developments. Sir Herbert joined in paying a tribute to the Viceroy and Police and 
others who had borne the brunt in India and expressed the Liberals' concurrence in 
supporting the indispensable measures to maintain order. 

General KNOX considered that the Police were asked to do too much. He forecasted 
more trouble unless the military authorities were allowed to u^e weapons, when necessary, 
for the maintenance of order. 

Com. KBNWORTHY conshlcred Mr. Benn’s appreciation of the situation in India 
quite right. But he asked how many more of these ten-yearly outbreaks had to be faced. 
Com. Eenworthy opmed that the Indianisation of the Army was a vital matter in the 
treatment of which we would bo judged by India in the next few years. The problem 
must be tackled seriously, for, at present, there was no body in India to whom the reins 
of Government could be handed over. 

Com Kenworthy agreed that there were many capable and efficient Indians in their 
own spheres but there was no organised party from which a strong constitutional party 
conld be formed and, in the existing circumstances, in was the duty of Labourites to 
support those responsible for the maintenance of order and restoration of peace. 

Sir SAMUEL HOARE approved of Mr. Benn's statement and he commented that, 
taking full account of the gravity of all incidents, the trouble was confined to certain 
definite centres, mostly urban, which seemed to show that there was no general movement 
against the British Raj. 

Sir S. Hoare considered the situation to be more favourable than it was ten-years 
ago, because then the Moslems were solidly against us and the depressed classes had 
little of their present intlaence. He said that our duty was to take advantage of the 
favourable conditions and press steadily forward with the programme on which all the 
three parties were agreed. 

Major GRAHAM POLE expressed the opinion that the great mass of Britishers desired 
to do justly by India, but Indians were sceptical and demanded some tangible sign. He did 
not think that there was the least chance of success of the Round Table Conference unless 
leading men wore induced to come. They would not do that unless they felt that they 
could take back some kind of self-government. Indians should be invited to come to 
Britain to frame their own constitution, which would provide for greater safeguards 
than we ever dare put in. 

Mr. BROOKWAY said that the Conservatives were in complete accord with the Govern¬ 
ment policy. Apparently their reason for raising the debate was to point out the danger 
of Communist propaganda in India. The discontent in India had deeper roots than 
Moscow. Mr. Brockway most strongly opposed the present policy and said that any 
system of Government which required the imprisonment of Mr. Gandhi, one of the flneit 
and noblest sonls in the world, stood itself condemned. Mr. Brockway read a statement on 
the incidents at Peshawar by the President of the Punjab Congress Committee. 

Mr. Benn pointed out that it was serious to read such a statement in Parliament 
and asked if Mr. Brockway thought it true. 

Mr. Brockway said that he did not know ; but be thought that Parliament and the 
country should know the Indian account in addition to the British official view. He 
urged an impartial inquiry land appealed to Mr, Benn to make a settlement by agreement 
possible by acoepting full self-government with the Round Table Conference to work 
out the details of the transition period and a general amnesty for political offenders. 

Mr. Broekway announced that, as there would be other occasions to discuss India 
he would not move a reduction of Mr. Bonn's salary to-night, but whatever the oonse- 
qnenoes, he and hii sympathisers stood by the right of Indian people to Self-Government 
nnd freedom. 
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Lord Btaolej expreeeed the opinion that there was no excnse for tbs neinbers of 
the Commons to minimise what had been done by British for India. Ho thoogfat tbit 
the present nnrest was an engineered attempt to prevent the Round Table Conference. 

Miss Rath bone considered it mischievous that Mr. Brockway should read a statement 
without investigating its truth. Bhe urged Mr. Benn to do all possible to lessen the 
maternal mortality in India. 

Mr. Marley hoped that, before Labour left office, they would show India that she 
did not look to them in vain He hoped that Mr. Benn would throw out a gesture to 
India, not awaiting the Simon Commission’s Report. 

Lieutenant Col. Howard Bury drew attention to the Communist activity and said 
that Communists were using Mr. Gandhi in order to distract attention from themselves. 

Mr. W. J. Beil maintained that the British were in India becaose it paid them to 
be there. He warned the Government that, unless they could carry Mr. Gtandhi with 
them, they must face the alternative of organised violence and revolutionary effort. 
He urged them to accede to Mr. Brockway’s appeal, before it was too late. 

Mr. Beckett defended Mr. Brnckway’s reading the statement and said that Mr. 
Benn was no more able to vouch personally for the accuracy of the official statements 
than Mr. Brock way for the statement he had read. He expressed bitter disappointment 
with Mr. Benn’s speech, for be had not hoped to hear a fresh excuse for the policy of 
repression. 

Mr. BEKN replied for the purpose of answering immediately some questions raised. 
He pointed out that misrepresentation of the Child Marriages Restraint Act had caused diffi' 
cnlties and said that the importance of Government propaganda was not being overlooked. 
Referring to the statements of Communist intrigue he said that, from what he bad seen, 
he bad not been able to find anything lik** a serious organisation interfering in the troubled 
state of India tO'day K(derring to Indianisation of the Army. Mr. Benn said that the 
supply of candidates had so improved and prospects were so good that we were well within 
sight of saturation of possibilities of Sandhurst and therefore of the consideration of the 
question of an Iniian Sandhurst, 

“ He concluded : “ Wr have put forward a policy of which we are not ashamed. We 
have invited responsible representatives of India to come and confer. What more can 
we do V* 

Mr. Brockway said that he hsd done the utmost to get Indian representatives to the 
Bound Table Conference, but its conditions and the refusal of the amnesty had doomed the 
Conference. 

The debate was adjourned sine die.” 


Debate on the Indian Situation. 

On the J7ih. APRIL 1930, in the House of Commons, on the motion of adjournment* 
Mr, Fenner BROCKWaY diew attmtion to the situation in India and declared that ij 
was the task of fetatesmanehip to seek and understand the spirit behind the events of the 
past week and remove the grievances ot which they were the expression. 

Mr. Brockway admitted the more sympathetic attitude of the India Office and the 
Viceroy^ but said that the tragedy was that the Government bad not gone far enough. 
Mr. Brockway was aware of Mr. Benn’s view that Mr. Gandhi’s move was not completely 
representative of Indian opinion and that more moderate politicians would attend the 
Round Table Conference at which a settlement satisfactory to India could be reached. 
Mr. Brockway contended that Mr. Benn most scnously under-estimated the strength behind 
the Congress and Mr. Gandhi and if the situation developed rendering prosecution of the 
leaders necessary, even moderate opinion in India would move in sympathy towards the left. 

Mr. Brockway urged that a supreme effort should be made to solve the problem 
before the matter went too far. He declared that the opportunity for it would occur 
immediately with the publication of the Simon Commission Report when the Government 
should definitely declare that it intended to carry out the policy of Labourites and apply 
full Self-Government and self-determination. 

Com. KEN WORTHY declareil that Mr. Brock way’s speech would be misunderstood. 
uDlees it was made clear that Mr. Benn fwbo bad Informed Mr. Brockway that he would 
not be able to attend), the Conservative leader and the whole Liberal Party were not 
present and that Mr. Lansbury was in charge of tbe front bench. (There was actually 
only one Oonservative member of tbe Commons present). 
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Com. Kanworthj oonsldered it most unfortanate that the Oongresi shoald have 
rejnoted the offer of the Boand Table Gonferenoe. He hoped that they would still use it 
to put forward their view. Com. Kenworthy expressed the opinion that the situation in 
India was serious but it oould easily be exaggerated. A great majority of villages were 
quite untouched by the present movement and great classes of population would have 
nothing to do with the Oongress though be did not maintain that they did not want great 
extension of eelf<Qovernmcnt or were particularly friendly to British rule. He considered 
that we were bound to support the Government of India in the steps to preserve order 
and prevent violence/* It would be unfortunate if unnecessary repression was used or 
the juiigment of the Government was over>ridden by agitation from the Opposition, but it 
would be equally unfortunate if the impression was created in India that Labourites felt 
that the Government of India was not to be trusted. 

Mr. MAXTON did not think that Oommander Kenworthy was rendering a service to 
India by suggesting that it was the Labourites* policy to leave the administration to the 
man on the spot without criticism or suggestion from the Pailiament, 

Mr. Maxton proceeded to declare that they must not be subservient in every aspect 
to the Commission manned as the Conservative Government bai desired. 

Com. Kenworthy, interrupting, said that the Labourites on the Commission were 
chosen with the approval of the Labourites. 

Mr. Maxton said that he did not consider that the legislative steps which Govern* 
ment should take when the Commission reported should be in slavish acceptance of the 
report. He supported Mr. Brockway*s demand for the greatest restraint in dealing with 
the agitators and for the release of the pritoners and urged the irsue of a strong and definite 
declaration of genuine intention to give India the liberty she desired. 

Major Muiihead (Conservative) contended that, in view of the present situation in 
India and the fact that the B'mon Commission's repoit bad not been published, the matter 
should not have been raised. 

Mr. LAKSBUBY, who explained that Mr. Benn had been called away by a special 
State Conference, assured that Mr. Benn would give the most careful consideration to the 
debate. Mr. Lansbury did not intend to enter into a defence of the present administra¬ 
tion, since Mr. Benn could make his own defence after the recess, but speaking quite 
personally, Mr. Lansbury thought that India and Britain were extremely fortunate in 
having Lord Irwin as the Viceroy and Mr. Benn as the Secretary of State. He was con¬ 
fident that both would do their utmost to effect a settlement of the very difficult questions 
and situations that had arisen. 

He reminded Mr. Brockway of Mr. Brim's most emphatic statements during the 
previous debate in the House and concluded with the hope that the people of India and 
Britain would get to such position as to recognise that they were speaking truth to each 
other, and to obtain such mutual confidence as ought to exist, with Lord Irwin and Mr. 
Benn at the head of affairs. 

The subject was dropped and the House adjourned. 



The International Labour Conference. 

The Director's Report. 

Tbe report presented by the Director of the International Labour Office to the I4th 
■eision of the International]Labour Conference which opened at Geneva on the lOlh June 
ii an exceedingly interesting and instructive document. It consists of two parts, the first 
being the report itself and the second a summary of the yearly reports supplied by the 
Governments in accordance with Article 408 of the Treaty of Peace on the application of 
the Conventions which they have ratified. The report itself is in two sections. The first 
is devoted to the general working of the organisation and divided into the three following 
chapters :—(1) questions of organisation, (2) international information, and (3) inter* 
national relations. This section surveys in tain the 1. L. O.’s relatiuns with each of the 
member states and also contains impoitant comments concerning those states which do 
not form part of the organisation, especially the United Slat, s and the Union of Socialist 
Bepublios. In this section the legal points touching the Conference are also dealt with 
and a note is made of the various activities of the governing body and of the committees 
Bet up to work alongside of the 1. L. O., of the woiking of the office itself, of its relations 
with the League of Nations and of documentary research woik done during the year. 
The second section begins with an expose of the economic history of the year 1929. It 
Bets out in some detail the results achieved during the yt ar in v rious spheres of action 
and of organisation taking special note of the application of conventions and recoromenda* 
lions previously adopted by the Conference. The results achieved are dealt with under the 
following main heads : working coi ditions, social insurance, wages, possibilities of employ¬ 
ment, protection of special classes of woikers, workers' living condition and workers' 
general rights. Finally, the Director draws op the usual bird’s-eye view of the situation 
in a group of general conclusions. 

During 1929, the International Labour Organisation consisted of 55 member States. 
The case of Biaeii which retained its membership of the 1. L. O , though it withdrew 
from the League, deserves special mention. The report notes that the increasing deve¬ 
lopment of international life has resulted in efforts on the part of member States to 
strengthen their relations with the 1. L. O, a tendency which has found expression in the 
creation of (1) special sections or services for international relations being created either 
jointly for all Geneva institutions or separately in Ministries of Labour for the I. L. O. 
itself : (2) special bodies or inter-departmental committees for co-ordinating the relations 
of different departments with the I. L. O ; (3) permanent delegations which different 
States like Japan, Pern and Sweden are maintaining at Geneva to keep sustained contacts 
with the 1. L. O. and, lastly, (4) in stimulation of the regional type of international 
co-operation as exemplified by the inter-Scandinavian Conference, the proposed Asiatic 
Labour Conference of the Institute of Pacific Belations held at Kyoto in October and 
November 1922. 

The principal countries which have not yet ioined the I. L. O. are the United States, 
Mexico, Soviet Bnssia, Turkey and Egypt. The report while deploring the isolation of the 
United States from the I. L. O. notes with satisfaction the increasing instances of unofficial 
co-operation between the I. L. O. and the United States. The I. L. O.’s relations with 
Soviet Bossia have not however been so satisfactory. In 1929 there was increasing cleavage 
between that country and the I. L. O, Soviet Buesia having decided to discontinue 
even the measure of intellectual cooperation which it had accorded during the previous year 
to the 1. L. O. m the field of scientific study of Labour problems. Relations with Mexico, 
Turkey and Egypt continued to be satisfactory. 

Sessions of Conference and Allied Bodies. 

During 19S9 two sesbions of the International Labour Conference were held, the first 
A general session and the second a special maritime session. At the I2tb (general) session 
delegations were present from 60 states which is a record number. These 60 delegations 
of which 86 were full delegations consisted of 386 delegates and advisers. 

The 13th (maritime) session owing to its special character was attended by 34 dele¬ 
gations consisting of 267 delegates and advisers. It is satisfactory to note that the 
praotioe of sending full delegations to which the I. L. 0. attaches great importance is 
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finding increasing acceptance with member states. As regards the procedure of the Oon- 
ference the report states that the ** doable discussion method has met with wide if not 
nnanimons approval but that experience has necessitated the task of framing question¬ 
naires for contulting Government before the second discussion being delegated to the 
International Labour Office itself and to a deliberative body like the Conference. 

Five sessions of the governing body were held during 1929, all of them at Geneva. 
There has also been steady growth of the system of committees which may bo regarded as 
a syropton of the vitality of the organisation and of the varied character of its activities. 
Committees, 22 of which were working in 1929, the report states, enable the office to 
secure the technical assistance which it needs and provide the office with an opportunity 
of associating with the work of the office the services of a large number of experts and 
employers* and workers* representatives concerned with the diff rent branches of industry. 

There have been no notable changes in the internal organisation of the InteTnarional 
Labour Office during 1929, only changes of administrative detail having been introduced. 
In 1929 the total strength of the staff was 399, the noroher remaining the same for 1930 
also. The chain of national correspondents of the I. L. O, is being gradually completed. 
In November 1928 the Indian Branch of the I. L. O. was established at New Delhi, 
in July 1929 and in January 1930 Rumanian and Rio de Janeiro branches of the I, L. O. 
were established and steps are being taken to set up soon a national oorre8pondent*8 office 
in China. 

In 1929 the budget estimates for 1930 wore passed. The total budget estimates for 
1930 amount to 88,60,011 Swiss francs, but deducting receipts from various sources 
amounting to 8,08,000 Swiss francs, the net total to be met by contributions of member 
states amounts only to 86.62,011 Swiss francs. The 1930 figures show that the net expen¬ 
diture of the office after deducting expenditure called for by decision of the Assembly 
over which the 1, L. O , has no control, has scarcely grown since 1924 notwithstanding the 
greatly increased production of that office in many directions. The stabilisation of the 
1. L. O. budget at a more or less stationary figure has been achieved only as a result of the 
practice of the most rigorous economy. If due allowance is made for the increased output 
of the I. L. O. as evidenced by the report on wages and conditions in coal mines and the 
woik of the prepaiatory technical Conference, the new enquiries which it is undertaking, 
the increase in ratifications from 134 in 1924 to 386 in 1929, the unavoidable additions to 
office staff to cope with fresh work, the establishment of new correspondents* offices and 
increaseti expenditure on publications, it will be readily conceded that the charge of 
wasteful extravagance raised in some quarters against the I. L. O. is absolutely groundless. 
The report observes that in view of the increased expenditure entailed by the creation of 
a net-work of correspondents’ offices, the undertaking of now enquiries and all round 
expansion of office work, it would be impossible to keep the budget at its present level and 
states that the nnwisdom of adopting an attitude of restrictive economy which will tend 
to hamper or limit the progressive development of the Office’s work and the need for 
placing funds necessary for fostering the work of the office have been brought to the notice 
of member States by a resolution to the effect passed at the 12th Conference. Another 
plan for securing a degree of elasticity in the budget of the I. L. O. is embodied in the 
proposal of Sir Atul Chatterjeo to establish an agreement with the League of Nations 
whereby the annual budget system was to be replaced by a system of five year budgets 
based on an agreed average expenditure figure, but with margins for statutory increments 
and such increases as might be needed for the normal development of the office. 

An important branch of the office’s work is collection and distribution of information 
on all BuVijects relating to international adjustments of conditions of labour and during 
1929 work in this direction steadily increased. During the year 34,484 publications were 
received at the office as against 29,917 in 1928 while the number of newspapers received 
were 3,800 in 1929 as against 3,400 in 1928. Over 1,000 requests for information from 
Governments, employers and works organisations and research workers were received by 
the office and were satisfactorily dealt with. 

The year was not maiked by any notable departure in the publications of the office 
but despite pressure of work consequent on the holding of two sessions of the Conference 
during the year the normal output of the office was maintained unimpaired. Receipts 
from the sale of publications amounted to 2,61,700 Swiss francs in 1929 as against. 2,41,600 
Swiss francs in 1928 The relations of the I, L O during the year nnder review with 
various organisations and bodies like the Roman Catholic and Protestant Chnrohes, the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W C A., Universities and other educational bodies, women’s organi¬ 
sations, associations of salaried employees, shipowners and seamen, Bgrionltorlsts and 
professional workers, for all of which the desire to accelerate the pace of social reform 
supplies the common rallying point, continued to be satisfactory. The report notes that 
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the workari’ mOTement, one ol the battreaies of the organieatlon, bee travereed diffloolt 
years of economic orleis and acquired etability and strength which foreshadows important 
beneficial developments in the immediate future. 

Though the 1. L. O. carried on its work on a universal basis it has devoted special 
attention to Asiatic countries on account of the backwardness of their industrial develop¬ 
ment. The establishment of national correspondentb* offices in Japan and India and the 
resolve to open an office in China furnish ample evidence of this. If fresh proof were 
needed, it is supplied by the elaborately planned Asiatic inquiiy which the office is 
conducting into labour conditions in China, India, Japan, Peisia and Siam and in 
protectorates and mandated territories in Asia. The report notes with satisfaction that 
Asiatic countries have responded cordially to the efforts of the I. L. O to ameliorate labour 
conditions, and have increasingly participated in the work of the 1. L. O, and cites m 
support the presence of complete Chinese delegations at the 12th and 13th sessions of the 
I. L. O Conference, the consultation of the I. L. O. by the Chinese Government m the 
preparation of its new social legislation and the proposal of the workers* delegation to 
hold a preliminary Asiatic Labour Conference before th(‘ annual sesBions of the 1. L. O. 
Conference. 

The report concludes with a review of the figures of ratifications on the conventions 
obtained during 1929, and with a senes of general conclusions based thereon. Up to the 
16th March 1930, 386 ratifications were communicated to the office as against 342 ratifi¬ 
cations up to 15th. March 1929, the ratification thus amounting to 44 during 1920. 

The report points out the fallacy underlying any attempt to judge the work of the 
I. L. O. by applying purely aritiimctical criteria. The conventions are threatened from 
two sides ; either they may be too rigid, and may not be ratified even by the advanced 
industrial countiies or they may contain merely a few wide principles which while securing 
easy ratification, call for no new legislation and thus produce no effect, One conclusion 
is becoming increasingly irresistible, via., that the method of drafting conventions could 
be improved and that such a step would speed up ratifications and so multiply the mutual 
pledges which form the essential basis for international labour legislation. 

The report concludes with a note of decided optimism, and observes that despite the 
stagnation of certain movements, a eutvey of the past year leaves little doubt that the 
demand for social justice is becoming more urgent and irresistible, more systematic and 
more international in practically every country, and among all classes. Evidences of this 
awakening are writ large on the industrial horicon of each country The steady, if slow, 
progress made by the workers of the Trade Union movement, the vigorous national and 
international activities of the organisations of salaried employees, the development of 
agricultural groups, the growing consciousness in the co>o()erative movement of its inter¬ 
national power and the social pre-occupatiuns of the churches, are all refiected in the 
promulgation of new labour codes, the creation of important system of social insurance, 
the spread of organisations for ensuring better industrial relatione, the new conceptions of 
labour laws and the signing of the bilateral and multilateral labour treaties. 

The I. L, O., concludes the report, is not going to be a passive participator, frettered 
by rigid formalism in this great human drama. It would, on the other hand, endeavour 
to the best of its abilities, to harmonise, co-ordinate and regulate the new forces of self- 
expression in the industrial world, ami thus canalise impetuous currents which, if allowed 
unimpeded fiow, might spread havoc and ruin in their wake. 


Report of the Work of Indian Delegation. 

The following is a report of work done at the 14tb. Geneva International Labour 
Conference by the Indian Labour Delegation :— 

The Indian Workers' Delegation to the 14th Session of the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva, consisted of the following :—Mr. 8 C. Joshi (delegate), Messrs B. 
Shiva Bao, Mohamad Umar Bajab, and K. C. Boy Chaudhuri. (Advisers). 

The Conference commenced its sittings on lOch June, 1930, and lasted till the 28th 
June. The announcement of the delegation was not made by the Government of India 
till April. Owing to this circumstance, it was not possible for the members of the 
delegation to collect the materials necessary for the work of the Conference, nor to 
assemble together in India for a discussioa of the subjects on the agenda. For the same 
reason, it was not possible for them to travel together by the same steamer, and they 
could not meet until on the very eve of the Conference at Geneva. 

Mr. Joshi spoke at the Conference on the report of the Director and initiated the 
general disoossfon on it. He also moved a resolution on the holding of an Asiatic 
Labour Conference in the following terms :— 
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Whereas the labour conditions obtaining in tho Asiatic Coantries are sooBeurhat 
different from those obtaining in the Western countries ; 

** Whereas those labour conditions deserve to be considered in greater detail than la 
generally possible at the General Conference, and improved so as to bring them more 
into conformity with the General standards laid down by the International Labour 
Organisation ; 

** Whereas it is commonly objfcted that many of the conventions hitherto adopted 
by the General Conference were formed more particularly with reference to European 
conditions ; and 

** Whereas the failure to ratify these conventions on those and other grounds has 
caused profound disappointment among the woikers throughout the Asiatic countries, 

•* The Conference requests the Governing Body to consider the desirability of consult* 
ing the Governments of the Asiatic countries, members of the International Labour 
Organisation with a view to the convening at a reasonably early date of an advisory 
Conference, including representatives of organised employers and workers, to consider 
such special matters affecting labour conditions in the Bast as may appear proper to 
the Governing Body and to report thereupon to the Governing Body.” 

It may be added that the terms of the original resolution were considerably modified 
on the advice of the resolutions sub-committee of the Selection Committee which was 
practically responsible for the draft. Mr. Joshi pointe 1 out in his speech, the importance 
of bolding such a Conference in one of the Asiatic coantries, under the auspices of the 
L. L. O. and the need for levelling up labour conditions in Asia to approximate those 
obtaining in the West. The representative of the Government of India, Dr. R. P. 
Paranjpye, took up a negative attitude in the Conference and abstained from voting on 
It. The Indian Employers* delegate likewise remained neutral Although the resolution 
had the support of the workers of all the countries and that of the Government of China 
(and Great Britain), it could not obtain the necsssary quorum, m the Conference for 
adoption, nanaely 79, by reason of the abstention of several delegates. The actual vote 
on the resolution was 65 against 17. The resolution was discussed on the 24tb, when 
several delegates were otherwise engaged in the woik of Committee, and the vote was 
taken on the 28th. We cannot help observing that the result might have been different 
if the members of the Conference had the benefit of listening to the debate before voting, 
and the representative of the Government of India had adopted a sympathetic attitude. 
The representatives of Western countries, both on the Government aud the employers* 
side, did not appreciate the significance of the resolution aud showed an indifference 
as to its fate. The failure to adopt the resolution was, in our opinion, a serious blow 
to the interests of Asiatic workers, and we trust that the blunder will be repaired at 
an early session of the Conference. 

Our members participated in the work of the various Committees, Mr. Joshi was on 
the Committee of Selection, the hours of work of salaried einployees and Standard 
Orders ; Mr. Shiva Rao was on tho Forced Labour Committee ; Mr. Rajab on the Com¬ 
mittee on Article 408 ; Mr. Roy Chaudhuri on tho Coal Mines Committee, though owing 
to illness he was unable to take an active pait in its discussions. We may add that 
the representatives of the Government of India took no interest in the worx of the 
Committees, except those on Forced Labour and the Committee of Sidectiou. 

In regard to the draft convention on the hours of work of salaried employees, the 
Indian Employers’ representative moved an amendment to embody a provision for the 
sixty hours* week for India. But this was opposed by Mr. Joshi and rejected by a large 
majority. In the Forced Labour Committee, the Government of Iudia*s representative 
moved for exemption from application of the convention to the criminal tribes ; Mr. 
Bbiva Rao opposed the Government’s proposal and the Committee, by a decisive majority, 
threw out the amendment. Mr Bhiva Rao also moved for the addition of a recommendation 
at the end of the Committee’s report that the conditions of long contract and plantation 
labour should engage the attention of the Conference. The proposal was however with¬ 
drawn after a debate on its being pointed out that the problem was already under 
investigation by the I. L. O. Mr. J. K. Mehta, the Indian employers* representative on 
the Committee, moved for the deletion of ** internal disorder ” from the list of emergencies 
during which the convention would not apply. He was supported by Mr. Shiva Rao, 
and the amendment was carried. In the Committee on Article 408, Mr. Rajab drew 
attention to the delay that bad taken place in applying the Washington Honrs* Conven¬ 
tion to the workers on Indian Railways. On the question of Coal Mines, although it 
bad exclusive reference to the countries of Europe, one of onr representatives was 
generally present to assist the cause of tbs workers. 
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Coming now to the decieione of the Conference on the reports of the Committees* 
the draft convention on Forced Labour was adopted. The representative of the Govern¬ 
ment of India again brought up the two amendments which had been rejected by the 
Committee. They were opposed by Mr. Shiva Kao and rejected by the Conference. The 
consequence was, that so far as the Government of India was concerned, its representa¬ 
tives abstained from voting on the draft convention on the ground that their amendments 
were vital conditions of the Government for the adoption of the convention. The con¬ 
vention, as finally adopted, abolished forced labour for piivate purposes and restricts and 
regulates its use for public purposes for a period of five years. 

With regard to the convention on coal mines, which aimed at the regulation of the 
hours of work by limiting them to seven and three quarters, bank to bank, the necessary 
two-thirds majority could not be secured for want of two votes. There was deliberate 
absentism on the part of some with a view to preventing majority from being obtained. 
The employers* group protested at the commencement against the convention being 
rushed through the Conference without the usual double discussion procedure. A vote 
was then taken as to whether a recommendation should he made by the Conference on 
the lines of the convention. The proposal did not find favour with a large majority 
and was therefore dropped. It was finally decided to include the question of the hours 
of work in coal mines on the agenda of the Conference of 1931. It should be noted 
that in its present form it will not be confined to European countries alone but to all 
countries represented at the Conference. We hope that the necessary steps will be 
taken to ensure that the interests of the coal mine workers in India will receive considera¬ 
tion when the question again comes up for discussion. 

The Convention on the hours of work of salaried employers was adopted by a large 
majority. Mr Joshi unsuccessfully opposed an amendment, on behalf of the Workers* 
Group, which aimed at the exclusion of the families of shop workers from the scope of 
the convention. The representative of the Government of India read a statement that 
be bad not taaen part in the discussion in the Committee and that, in a country like India, 
owing to its size and the scattered nature of the population, it would be impracticable to 
enfoice the convention. The Indian Government delegates therefore abstained from voting 
on the convention. This convention provides for an eight hours* day and forty-eight 
hours* week for ceitain classes of employees who were excluded from the Washington 
Hours’ Convention, such as shops, administrative offices, post, telegraph, telephone etc. 
The importance of this convention lies in that it does not make an exception in the 
case of India like the Washington Convention. 

The Conference also adopted resolutions of the utilisation of the workers* spare time 
by developing their intellectual, moral and physical powers (moved by Mr. M, Jjbanx, 
the French workers* delegate), the special protection of woikers in regard to one or 
two matters each year (moved by Mr, Muller, the German Woikers* delegate), annual 
holiday with pay for workers (moved by the Polish Government delegate) and freedom 
of association (movet hy Mr, Suzuki, the Japanese Workers* delegate). 

Besides the actual woik of ttie Conference, we bad several opportnnities of meeting 
the woikers* representatives and particularly those from Asiatic countries. We are glad to 
observe that we had unstinted support from our colleagues, both m the Committee and in 
the Conference, Fiom our experience of the Conference we are strongly of the opinion that 
the work of the delegation would be more effective if the announcement of the personnel 
was made early enough in India to enable the members to study their subjects. It happens 
every year that some at least of the members of the delegation are strangers to Baropean 
conditions and need time to get accustomed to them before the commencement of the 
Conference. Although the rules allow two months time before the Conference for the 
purpose, in practice the delegation do not arrive in Europe more than a fortnight before 
the session. We feel also bound to observe that the lules for the early return of the 
delegation (subject also to a two months* maximum) is a needless restriction on the 
movements and activities of the members. The Indian Workers* delegation can do far, 
more effective work at Geneva if its personnel is enlarged to the maximum of two adviser* 
for each subject on the agenda and Secretary is provided to assist the members Iq. their 
work. It is absolutely necessary that the Indian workers should be represented'on each 
Committee. There are as many Committees as there are snb]ects, in addition to the Selection 
Oommittee and Committee on Article 408 and Standing Orders. 

Personnel of the Delegation :—The Employers' delegate was Mr. A. L. Ojha. The 
employers' advisers were Messrs. P. Muxberji, R. Vaishya and J. K. Mehta. The workers* 
delegate was Mr. 8. C. Joshi. The workers* advisers were Messrs. B. Shiva Bao, E. O.Eoy 
Cbondhury and Muhammad Umar Bajab. 

57 —— 



India in the League of Nations, 

Report of the Indian Delegation. 

The following is a summary of the Report of the Indian delegation to the League of 
Nations in 1929 which wag for the flret time headed by an Indian (Sir Mahomed Habibnl- 
lah). Commenting on the Report which was iggued to the prcgg in March 1930 the *Hinda* 
of Madras wrote ;—** It is worth the serioua attention of both the Government and the 
public, not only because of its lucid presentation of India’s just grievances as a member of 
the League, but also because it makes certain definite constructive pioposals for remedying 
these grievances. The gravamen of the complaint, which has been voiced by the Indian 
press and public men time and again and which the Indian delegation fully endorses, is 
that India does not exercise in the counsels of the League anything like the influence 
that she is entitled to by reason of her intrinsic importance as a great country and a full 
member of the League and the extent of her contribution to the upkeep of the League ; 
and it is pointed out that the comparatively scant attention accorded to India's wants and 
problems by the League is a natural coiollary of this Cinderella-like p isition she occupies. 
Moreover, the Indian delegation point out that, if India is to mak*‘ herself felt in the 
League counsels, the delegaMon that goes to Geneva in her name should be Indian in fact 
as in name and should have the moral backing of Indian public opinion " 

Tbe delegation, after giving a detailed account of thuir activities, make definite 
proposals regarding future activities. They said :— 

(1) In the first place, we consider that, some means should be found for increasing 
the interest of the Indian Legislature in the work of the League and for associating it with 
the work of representatives of India. 

The Indian Legislature is a constitutional embodiment of Indian public opinion on 
all matters which concern India as a whole, and it seems only natural that it sbonld, as 
one of the functions, sustain and stimulate, consistently with its powers, India's partici¬ 
pation in international affairs. So far the Indian Legislature has not displayed much 
interest in tbe League. It is not for us to suggest why this has been so. We would 
rather confine ourselves to suggesting bow a broader, more active and a better informed 
interest could be generated. Accordingly we recommend that a standing advisory com¬ 
mittee of the Legislature, analogous to similar bodies which already exist, sbonld be 
created for the purpose of considering and advising upon all important matters arising 
out of India s membership of the League. It would examine tho reports of the delegates 
of India with the collaboration, as far as possible, of the delegates them'delves, who might 
be invited to Delhi or Simla for the purpose. It would consiiler and advise to what extent 
tbe attitude taken up by these delegates should be maintained or developeci. It would 
receive information as to matt^^rs which are expected in the near future to be considered 
by the Assembly and other League Conferences including as far as possible the actual 
agenda of sneh meetings and it would submit to Government its advice in as precise a form 
as circumstances may render desirable and possible. 

Instructiona. As to the instructions which shnnld be given to the representatives of 
India, circumstances may render it. nec ssary for the Government to instruct the delegates 
without consultation with the committee in all questions which arise at a short notice but, 
consistently with this, tbe fullest possible use should be made of the committee to ensure 
that instructions to the delegates aie in accortiance with public opinion. Joint sessions might 
be arranged for the consideration of matters which are the cone *rn of some other standing 
committee as well as of the League {Standing Committee. The committee will be free to 
make recommendations on matters in which they consider that the representatives of India 
might take the initiative at international meetings organised by or held under the anspioes 
of the League. 

League Questions. It would be a necessary complement to our first proposal, as 
well as desirable on other grounds, that the administration itself should be provided with 
suitable machinery for a more intensive and adequate treatment of L'^ague questions. This 
should be done by attaching a wholetime officer to the appropnatr department. This 
ofiSoer's function would be generally to study and digest the League’s voluminous literature, 
to facilitate co-ordination of work among the various departments of the Government of 
India which may be specially concerned with particular aspects of the activities df the 
League, to prepare documentary material necessary for members of delegations and finally, 
bat not the least, to perform those secretarial and administrative services which the creation 
of a standing committee wonld involve. 
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Affairs at Ganava* Some machinery ahonid also be created which would enable the 
Government of India to be better informed as to affairs at Geneva. There is a number of 
countries^ some remote from Geneva and others comparatively near, which has found it 
desirable to supplement by the appointment of permanent representatives at the head¬ 
quarters of the League or by other means of information on League matters, which is 
derivable from official documents studied in their ministries home, and we believe that 
India is in need of similar facilities. 

Indiana in Geneva. The number of Indians employed at the Secretariat of the League 
and tfae positions which they have so far occupied are conspicuously inferior, in our 
opinions, to the relative importance of India as a country and to the place which India 
should lightly occupy among the members of the League. Appointments are exclusively 
within the discretion of the Stcreiury General. With this we have neither the desire nor 
the right to interfere. We are conscious of hie goodwill and we appreciate his difficulties. 
Representation of diffi rent countiiis is not and should not be a predominant factor in 
building up an International Civil Service. But countries are not and cannot be completely 
indifferent to the extent to which their importance is rtfl'*cted in the constitution of the 
Secretariat. The representation of a country will have a favourable influence on the spirit 
in which that country contributes to the work of the League and will affect the qualifica¬ 
tions of the Secretariat itself for discharging its duties with a full realisation of the 
interests and influences involved. 

Tiie point has often been made before and we ourselves repeated it at this Assembly. 
It is particularly important that whenever an opportunity occurs no effort should be spared 
to find and put forwaid candidates of the highest possible qualifications. 

The Secretariat. Lest oui nmatks on this Bub]fct should be misinterpreted on 
account of their juxtaposition to the pioposals whico arc designed to increase the practical 
effectiveness of India's participation in the woik of the League, we wish to make it per¬ 
fectly plain that a more adequate representation of India in the Secretariat is not to be 
sought as a meaus of serving the interests of India by influeuce exercised internally in the 
Secretaiiat nor in fact as a means of obtaining direct advantages of any sort. We wholly 
agree with the view that the nationals employedi n the Si^cretanat should not in any way, 
directly or indirectly. Act as servants or agents of the Government of the country to 
which they belong. 

The considerations supporting the view which wo represent are of a different and 
higher order. They flow pnmarily from a conviction that the League can fulfil its high 
moral mission most effectively only if its staff is not only international in its outlook but 
also in its personnel. 

Continuity. Our piedcctssors have often urged the necessity for a strong element of 
continuity in the composition of the delegation to the Assembly. Yet on this occasion the 
Maharaja of Eapuithala alone of a delrgation of six bad had previous experience. We can 
only emphasise a view which has been expressed before. There are, as we are aware, 
obvious difficulties in secunng continuity, esp<‘Cial)y in the case of a distant country where 
service as a delegate involves long aVisence. There aie even, a'^ we know, some considera¬ 
tions in favour of variation, yet the experience of other countries has almost univerially 
resulted in a continuous representation except bo far as variation is necessitated by radical 
changes of national policy. 

Many of the delegates attend the Assembly year after year and some have been 
present at eveiy Assembly. The conditions, methods of procedure and subj et-matter are 
so peculiar that experience is ^mpoitant to an exceptional degree and in the midst 
of delegates possessing that experience those who do not possess it cannot hope or be 
expected to do full justice to themselves and the interests which they represent. We know 
of no delegation which attempts to play an important part in the work of the Assembly 
with so many changes in its personnel as the Indian delegation and discontinuity in the 
representation of India is a subject of widespread comment year after year. 

Positions of influence are inevitably assigned to delegates who know the Assembly 
and are known to it. The leading part in debates is occupied by them and proposals 
which are destined to bear fruit proceed from them. If India is to be adequately and 
worthily represented at Geneva, or she is to rank with countiies whose spokesmen are not 
limited to representation and defence of particular national interests but are in a position 
to contribute to the general development of ideas, so means must be found of constitoting 
delegations with as little variation as possible. We suggest as a practical measure that 
no delegate should in future be appointed unless he is prepared if called upon to serve on 
at least two pr three conseentive occasions. 



Indians in Kenya. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri^s Report. 

The following are the proposals put forward by the Rt. Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri in his report on his mission to East Africa last year (1929), which was published by 
the Government of India in March 1930. Mr, Sastri said :— 

The instructions given to me in connection with my deputation to East Africa 
were: (1) to help the Indian cr mmunities to state their \ipwB to Sir Samuel Wilson on 
matters arising out of the Hilton Young Commission’s report ; and (2) to be at Sir 
Samuel Wilson’s disposal, if he wished to make use of me in dealing with the Indian 
deputation. Unfortunately, all accommodation on the B. S. “ Karda *• had been fully 
taken up when my deputation was settled, and it was not possible for me to sail on the 
4th April I sailed instead by the S. S. “ Elloia,” which left Bombay on the Iht of May 
and arrived in Mombasa on the lOth. I received instructions there that I should meet Sir 
Samuel Wilson at Entebbe on the I3th 1 also Irarnt that the East African Indian 
National Congress had resolved that a deputation under the leadership of Pandit Hridaya- 
nath Kunaru should wait upon Sir Samuel Wilson in each of the three pTovincea with a 
special memorandum. The Kenya Deputation’s interview had been postponed till I should 
be able to attend it. The Uganda Deputation waited on him on the ]3th within a few 
hours of my arrival at Entebbe. I was present and took part m the discussion which 
followed the presentation of the memorandum. 

** Sir Samuel advised me not to accompany him to Tanganyika, hut to proceed to 
Nairobi and await his arrival there. He felt that, my time might be most advantageously 
used in getting acquainted with the situation in the Capital of Konya, where political 
feeling was most pronounced. Pandit Kunzro proceeded to Tanganyika on the same boat 
as Sir Samuel, while I returned to Nairobi, after staying at Kampla for two days. 
Travelling by motor, during the first part of the journry, I was enabled besides, to meet 
representative Indians in Jinja and Tororo. 

** In Nairobi, I was the guest of the Acting Governor for just over a week, and lived 
in separate quarters for a fortnight. Sir Samuel Wilson arrived in Nairobi on the 27th 
of May, and received the Indian Deputation on the Slst. We left Nairobi together on 
the 9th June for Mombasa whence he sailed on the 12th for England and I for India on 
the same day, I arrived in Bombay on the 22iid June. 

Demand for a Common Electoral Roll. 

Discassinng the position in Kenya, Mr. Sastri said 

” As was anticipated, the feelings of the Indian comrounity are deeply engaged on 
seenring a common electoral roll. For many yeais they have concentrated their efforts 
on it. At intervals they have piactised non-co-operation, abstaining from the legislature 
and from municipal bodies, to which, under the present arrangements, they could have 
access only through communal registers. Certain events led them to withdraw from these 
bodies in 1927, and they remain out even now. They look upon a common roll as a sign 
of political equality, an ideal to which they are attached by the deepest and strongest 
sentiments, not only on their own account, but on account of the people of India. In 
addition, they value a common roll as the only safe basis of Kenya Citizenship and a 
guarantee of the progress and welfare of the colony as a whole. Further more, they 
realise, only too clearly, that the present communal arrangement is meant to secure their 
inferior status in the affaiis of the colony by making it impossible for tbcir numbers or 
importance to tell on the elections. 

Non-Co-Operation Policy. 

The leaders of Indian opinion see vividly the moral and material disadvantages of 
abstention from the legislative and municipal bodies, and, in fact, desire that the extent 
of these disadvantages should he regarded as a measure of their anxiety to secure a common 
roll. Though I made earnest attempts to induce them to abandon the Non-Oo-operation 
Policy, it produced but little impression. Espreiaiiy in view of the recommendation of the 
majority of the Closer Union Commission in favour of a common roll, the Commonit 
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fully expected that the authorities in Great Britain and in Kenya would take this recom¬ 
mendation seriously, and set about the task of getting the consent of the local European 
Oommunity which had been laid down by the Commission as a necessary condition. This 
expectation was doomed to utter disappointment. Nothing ostensibly was done in this 
behalf by the Government. The Declaration made in Parliament by the then Secretary 
of State for the Colonies to the effect, that the main basis of the fiancbise which was laid 
down in the White paper ii^eued in the time of the Duke of Devonshire, could not be 
altered except by consent, brought them no comfort. 

*' A hope however lingered that Sir Samuel Wilnon, although not exactly a High Com¬ 
missioner in the terms of the recommendation of the Hilton>Young Commission, might yet 
conduct preliminary enquiries regarding the basis of a civilisation franchise, and bring 
together the leaders of the different communities for a difcnsbion of the question. Sir 
Samuel Wilson, however, called the attention of the Indian Deputation on the Slst to the 
fact that, although the majority of the Hilton Young Commission were in favour of a 
common roll, they nevertheless pointed out that this ideal could only be realised by the 
consent of all the parties. He went on to say that, from what he had seen for himself in 
Kenya, it was unlikely that any such consent could be got at the present time, and that 
It might be desirable to explore other avenues of approach. These statements caused the 
deputation a shock of disappoinment and grief. However, they repeated their arguments 
with vigour, and were not wholly without a hope that w^hen Sir Samuel should bring 
them to the notice of the New Government they might have better chances than ever before 
of favourable attention. 

Proposals for Closer Union. 

“ At the same interview. Sir Samuel explained bis proposals as to a closer union, which 
involved the establishment of a Central Council with legislative powers over economic 
suhieets of common interest and presided over by a High Commissioner who was to be the 
KiDg*8 representative, having precedence over local Governors, taking the chair at their 
Conferences, and enjoying a power of veto over the resolutions of the local legislatures on 
central subjects. The deputation saw, in these proposals, a grave danger of eventual 
political union, and denounced them whoh'sale. At the same time, they were emphatic m 
demanding that, should the Central Council be established in spite of their protest, one of 
the two unofficial representatives from each province should be an Indian. They would 
not be content to leave the matter to the discretion of the local authority, as £ir Samuel 
suggested. Their experience of the way in which such a discretion was on the point of 
being exercised, they stated, was most unfortunate, and they must insist on Indian repre¬ 
sentation being made to rest on prescription. 

The Kenya Legislature and Indians. 

“A e regards the legislature of Kenya, it will be remembered that the Government of 
India were inclined to favour the recommendation of the majoiity of the Hilton-Young 
Commission, provided the change was i ot meant to be the beginning of a process which 
was to end in the establishment of a European unofficial majority. The Indian D puta- 
tion did not allow themselves to forget that the majority of the Closer Union Commission 
had avowed their intention to extend the substitution of official by unofficial representa¬ 
tives, if the first experimental step should prove successful, and therefore set their face 
definitely against the proposal. They argued strongly for the retention of the official 
majority. If the official majority was to go, they required that the represention of native 
interests should be by natives thembelves, but that if non-Natives should be chosen for the 
purpose, Europeans and Indians should be chosen equally. 

“ Utter Lack of Mutual Understanding.” 

Mr. Sasti continued :—** No one who visits Kenya can fail to be struck by the utter 
lack of mutual understanding in political outlook between the Indian and European com¬ 
munities. 1 admit that my stay was brief, and my opportunities for ascertaining the 
European feeling were necessarily limited. Nevertheless, it was clear to me that the 
predominant view of that community was that they should be the arbiters of the destiny 
of Kenya and that the Indians should be allowed only a very subordinate voice in the 
administration of the affairs of the colony irrespective of their numbers, wealth, capacity, 
or contribution to the taxation. On the Indian side, one seldom heard a desire expressed 
to seize the direction of the colony's affairs or a claim made to anything like political 
dominance ; but with passionate fervour, all the leaders demanded equality of status ; 
and while some might be willing to advance towards equality of status, one would be 
content to contemplate a lesser goal or destiny for the Indian people. In this contention 
they are sustained by the thought that the position of India in the Commonwealth of Great 
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Britain is really at stake. It is easy to understand bow this fandamental opposition of 
political aims between the two communities has caused them to drift apart, so that occasions 
of ordinary social intercourse are extremely restricted. In the circumstances, I am in a 
special degree thankful for the opportunities that were afforded to me of meeting Europeans 
of influence, and of trying to understand their points of view. For these, I am indebted 
to the hospitality of many friends, and I am in particular glad to acknowledge the 
ungrudging help of the Acting Governor, Sir Jacob Parth, and bis staff. 

During the discussion alike of policy and of the grievances, which took place, one 
circumstance became apparent. The extreme anti-Indian view no longer occupies the 
field BO exclusively as before. A more tolerant altitude finds expression here and there. 
Even where our assertion of equal political status is not welcomed, the disparity between 
the two communities as to the essential conditions of well-being, Cfincatfon, medical relief, 
etc,, is regarded as a blot on the administration. A few ardent spirds regard even a 
common electoral roll as not hopelessly beyond the range of practical politics ; and I have 
brought away the impiession that, if healthy opinion, now incipient on the spot, should 
be fostered by the firm and clear enunciation, from the headquarters of the Commonwealth, 
of a principle and policy, consonant with its real character, the next few years may witness 
in Kenya the beginnings of a common citisensbip, full of promise for the future. By 
sad experience our people know how the real character and ideals of the Commonwealth are 
obscured in the vision of the local authorities, derived exclusively from one race and in 
touch with srntimenta and wishes exclusively of the race. Naturally, the Indians in 
Kenya will oppose by all the constitutional means open to them, not only the abandonment, 
but even the relaxation of the control now exercised by the Colonial Office ; and as the 
moral custodian of their interest, the Government of India, in my humble judgment, cannot 
acquiesce in any arrangements calculated to transfer the final responBlbility, even in part, 
from London to Nairobi. 

Question of Negotiations. 

“ The fmall improvement in the atmosphere to which I have referred might have been 
utilised by me to promote negotiations for a mutually satisfactory and honourable settle¬ 
ment of the questions now outstanding between the European and Indian communities, 
but the advent to office of a new Goveinment in Great Biitain made the local leaders 
uncertain as to the trend of its policy regarding East Africa, and consequently disinclined 
to discuss terms. Moreover it was lecoguised that Sir Samuel Wilson was in no sense a 
plenipotentiary of the Imperial Government empowered to promote binding agreements, but 
merely to investigate and report. The general feeling was that the 1 proper venue for 
negotiation and settlement would be London. Indians in East Africa fervently trust that, 
when the Labour Government takes up the consideration of the problems of Eastern Africa, 
they will be given an opportunity of representing their views and that in this task they 
will have the active assistance and support of the Government of India preferably through 
one or more representatives, espicially deputed to England for the purpose. This hope 1 
fully shaie. 

Absence of Educational Facilities. 

** Before leaving the subject of the situation in Kenya, I would revert briefly fo the 
question of the disabilities suffered by the l<*cal Indians in respect of educational and 
medical facilities, and of their repreeentation in the public services of the Colony. I have 
already forwarded to Simla a copy of Pandit Kunzru's memorandum on the subject. It 
affords disquieting evidence of the danger of leaving our people without adequate means 
of voicing effectively their grievances and their needs before the Government and the legis¬ 
lature of the Colony. 1 have also alluded to this topic in public speeches, and more than 
once impressed it, in private conversations, on the local authorities, as well as on Sir 
Samuel Wilson. I am not without hope that ameliorative measures will be undertaken in 
the near future. It is, I submit, the duty of the Government of India to support the Indian 
claims for redrees by*all the methods open to them. 

Position in Tanganyika. 

Discussing the position in Tanganyika and Uganda, Mr. Saetri said :—** It is asserted 
with some truth that the mutual relations of the Indians and Enropeans are better else¬ 
where than in Kenya. Uneasiness, however, exists among Indians as to their lot within 
these territories. Foi instance I was sui prised at the vigour with which the claim of 
our fellow-countrymen in Uganda for equality of representation in the Legislative Connell 
was insisted on. In this province we dominate the situation by numbers, wealth, capacity 
and the magnitude of our interests. If race and colour were not sovereign considerations, 
we should have something more than parity of representation. Tanganyika too won Id 
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^ive cause for pesBimism if tbe general atiitode of some of the white settlers, approxima- 
t ing, as it does, to that of their confreres in Kenya were not counteracted by the mandate 
of the licagoe of Nations and by the high-minded and courageous character of tbe present 
Governor. The high ideals of Labour and the declaration of Mr. Johnston in the Commons 
during the debate on tbe Colonial estimates encourage some that tbe Labour Governitient 
will make a clear statement of policy, which will assign to the Indian populations in 
Eastern Africa a status compatible with the description of equal partners. 

Government of India's Duty. 

** In conclusion, I respectfully suggest that the Government of India should, 

(a) press for enquiries as to the basis of a civilisation franchise which shall be common 
to all races alike ; 

(b) invoke tbe good offices of the Colonial Office and of the Government of Kenya, in 
securing the consent of the European community to tbe establishment of a common roll ; 

(c) oppose the grant of responsible Government to Kenya or of any institutions leading 
op to it; 

(d) oppose the establishment of a Central Council on the lines proposed by Sir 
Samuel Wilson ; 

(e) demand in the case of tbe establishment of some such body that the unofficial 
representatives from such province should include an adequate number of Indians ; 

(f) advocate the continuance of the official majority in the Legislative Council of 
Kenya ; 

(g) demand that tbe representation of natives in the Kenya Legislative Council should 
be by natives or by Europeans and Indians in equal proportion. 


Indians in East Africa. 

Whitepaper on Native Policy. 

A definite record of native policy in East Africa in the form of a memorandum 
and statement of conclusions of His Majesty's Government as regards closer onion in 
Bast Africa was issued simultaneously at Simla and London on the l;)tb. June 1930. 

So far as tbe conclusions regarding closer union and constitutional changes in 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika are coucerm'd these will be submitted to the Joint 
Committee which the two Houses of Parliament invited to appoint, and such an examina¬ 
tion will enable those who are specially interested in the matter to express their views. 

As regards the memorandum on native policy, officers administering the Governments 
of the three territories have been asked to take immediate steps to ensure that tbe policy 
in regard to native administration in these territories is brought into strict conformity, 
if in any respect this is not at present the case, with that laid down in tbe memorandum. 
Instructions have been added that the widest possible publicity should be given to 
this statement of native policy and that copies should be communicated to Government 
officials who may be in any way concerned and, in particular, that every administrative 
officer should be supplied with a copy. 

Kenya Constitution. 

His Majesty's Government have for some time past had under their consideration 
the question of the future of East African Dependencies, with particular reference to 
the question of (a) what measure of closer union, if any, between these dependencies 
might be desirable, and (b) what changes, it any, should be made in the Constitution of 
Kenya. The circnmetances from which these two questions had their origin, together with 
a short aocoant of their history np to the present time, are set out in the annexure to 
this memorandum. 

His Majesty's Government, fn considering these problems, have bad before them 
amongst other documents tbe report of tbe Commission on closer union of Dependencies 
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in Bastern and Central Africa and the report of Sir Samuel Wilson on his Tislt to Bast 
Africa in 1929. The circumstances which led to the setting up of this Commission and to 
the visit of Sir Samuel Wilson to Bast Africa are set out in the annexure. 

His Maiesty's Government have based their decisions as regards these problems on 
the principles expounded in the following passage from the memorandum ** Indians 
in Kenya ” which was published in 1923 Primarily, Kenya is an African territory 
and His Majesty’s Government think it necessary definitely to record their considered 
opinion that the interests of African natives must be paramount and that if, and when, 
those mtorests and the interests of immigrant races should conflict, the former should 
prevail. Obviously the interests of other communities, European, Indian or Arab, must 
severely be safeguarded whatever the circumstances in which members of these commu¬ 
nities have entered Kenya. 

** In the administration of Kenya, His Majesty’s Government regard themselves as 
exercising a trust on behalf of the African population and they are unable to delegate 
or share this trust, the object of which may be defined as the protection and advance¬ 
ment of native races.” 


Closer Union Plan, 

As regards the question of the closer union of Bast African Dependencies His 
Majesty’s Government propose that a High Commissioner should be appointed to super¬ 
vise Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda. They would have preferred that, if it were 
possible, the Council to assist him in his duties should be of an advisory character, but 
they are advised that there would be difficulties in arranging for this. 

Under the Statutes as they exist to-day Uganda is a Protectorate, Tanganyika is 
a Mandated Territory which must be administered according to the terms of the Mandate ; 
B small sea coast strip of Kenya is a Protectorate but the main part of the territory 
is a colony and subject to the provisions of section 3 of the British Settlements Act, 
1887. As far, therefore, as the Colony of Kenya is concerned His Majesty’s Government 
are advised that, without alteration of the above Statutes, it would not be possible for 
His Majesty to confer upon the High Commissioner himself powers of the Government, 
even if assisted by an Advisory Council as distinguished from a Legislative Council. 

In these circumstances, His Majesty’s Government propose to adopt the following 
scheme for closer union in Bast Africa :— 

For the purpose of social and economic development of the Colony and the Protectorate 
of Kenya, Protectorate of Uganda, and the Mandated Terntory of Tanganyika, there 
shall be established a High Commissioner whose duties shall be of a two-fold character 

(а) as chief adviser on native and other policy to the Becretary of State under Boyal 
Instructions covering the following : 

(1) He shall receive drafts of all Bills about to be introduced into any of the 
Legislative Councils of the abovementioned territories; (2) he shall receive drafts of 
each year’s budget proposals with full particulars of proposed changes in native taxation 
and lu all forms of welfare work ; (3) be shall receive an outline of all proposed 
change^ in the administration affecting natives ; (4) he shall receive copies of all important 
despatches from or to the Secretary of State ; (5) be shall receive copies of the annual 
and other reports of the chief native Commissioner and education and health departments ; 

(б) he shall make such ciiticisms, suggestions and proposals to the Governors of the 
abovementioned territories as he may think fit ; (7) be shall be the permanent Chairman of 
the Conference of Governors, for which he will furnish the secretariat and agenda ; (8) he 
shall suggest or order local inquiries and investigations called for by complaints or 
reports of abuses ; (9) he may send one of his own officers to look into such complaints 
or reports of abuses and the officer may report to him without publicity or formality ; 
(lO) if, in any case, be is of opinion that a proposed measure is contrary to the declared 
policy of His Majesty’s Government or is likely adversely to affect the social or economic 
progress of the native population of any racial minority be shall direct suspension of 
action pending further cousideration and shall, within three months, give a decision 
on the proposed measure; (11) in the event of his suspending a measure, he shall forth¬ 
with report the matter to the Secretary of State ; (12) be shall be empowered to require 
any of the Governors to initiate any legislation which he may, with the approval of 
the Becretary of State, deem necessary ; (13) he shall carry out any directions of the 
Secretary of State which may be imposed upon him by additional instructions amending 
original instructions. 

(b) The High Commissioner shall also under an order of His Majesty in Council 
administer and legislate in respect of certain "transferred ” serviceB in all three 
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ieriitories, namely ; (1) Railwaye and pnblio waterwayp, air and motor services ; (2) 
Ports and harbours ; (3) Customs ; (4) D^'fence ; (6) Posts, Telrgraphs and Telephones ; 
(6) Extradition ; (7) Crntral research ; (8) Eastern Atrican Dependencies, Trade and 
Information Office in London ; (9) any other matter which shall bQ p'aced under the 
authority of the High Commissioner and Council by any order of His Maiesty in 
Council amending the oiiginal order. 

Transferred Services. 

In respect of the duties specified above regariling transferred services the High 
CommiBsioner shall be assisted by a Council, of which he bhali be Cliairman, ooDBisting 
of three officers on the High Commissionei's rtaff and twenty-ono members, namely, 
seven for Kenya, seven for Uganda, and sevin for Tanganyika. The High Commissioner 
shall nominate all the membeis of thr* Council as follows — 

(a) The srven membeis for Kfiiya shall consist of four official an! three non¬ 
official members ; (b) the seven mt-mbers for Uganda shall coohist of four official and 
three non-official members ; (c) the seven membeis for Tanganyika snail consist of four 
official and three nnn-official members. 

In selecting members for ni>rnination in respect of each territory he shall have 
regard, as far as possible, to representation of each raeial or other section of the com¬ 
munity. Members nominated to repies-nt the three terntorirs shall remain in office 
for one year but they shall be eligilde for re-appointment at the end of any year. 

The High Coraral8^ioner may require any measure passed by the Council to bs refeired 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies for significition of Hia Mai'Bty’s p;ea8ure 
and shall, on the request oi any three members of the Council, so refer any measure 
passed by the Council. 

In the event of the High (/omraissioncr so referring any measure, such measure 
shall not come into foice nor shall any p'oc«'edingB be takpn therein until His Ma]'*8ty*s 
pleasure is known, and His Maj-sty snail have power eithei to qua .h the measuie or 
to alter the measure tit her by ad«lition or omission. 

It will be observed that the C uincil, which it is proposed should assist the High 
Commissioner in hi>< adminihtiation of translened services, has been set out as one of 
a legislative characfet, but it is thought that powers given to the High Commissioner 
under section 11 (IV) of the eehen e will meet any obieclions wtiich might be raised to 
the eflErct that native or minority interests weie not being adetjuately safeguarded If the 
Council were to be made only advisory. Some moriification of the sub-sections would 
be required, 

llesponpible Rule, 

The suggebted changes in Ibe Constitution of the Legislative Council of Kenya 
have been the buhject ol particular consideration by His Majesty’s Government, The 
goal of the coiiBtitunonal evolution in Iviuiya, as elsewhere, is admittedly responsible 
government by a Ministry representing an ehetorate m which every section of the 
population finds an effective and adequate voice, but that goal cannot be reached at au 
early date in a community where it has so tar been practicable to enfranchise less than 
one percent of the population and wheie the ideal of any substantial extension of 
franchise finds little general euppoit. For ihe native African population, indeed in so 
far as tribal organization is still the basis of its social organization, the promising line 
of development for the near future may lie not m any direct participation in the 
legislative council, hut in increasing the importance to be given to nativ^i councils, an 
importance to be manifesteii al ko in a continuous widening of their functions and in a 
constant communication to these councils through distiict commissioners or otherwise. 

Of the various proceedings and pioposals of the Excuiive Government as well as 
enactments of Bills of the Colony’s Icgislatuie, the conclusion to which His Majesty’s 
Government has come is at this juncture to leave the constitution of the Kenya Legislative 
Council substantially unchanged and to retain an official rna]*irity. 

Eleven elected European members, five elected Indian members and one elected 
Arab member, together with twenty official members, should for the present remain 
unaltered. All councillors, whatever their race and whether they are or are not Govern¬ 
ment officialr*, will of course be on an equal fooling as members of the Council and they 
will in particular be entitled to appropriate the share m membership of any committees 
that may be set up. 

His Majesty’s Government believe that they are justified in assumiug that all 
members of the Council, official and unofficial, will whatever their race or position discharge 
their doties ae legislatora with a view to the lasting advantage of the colony aa a whole 
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latber than as advocates of temporary interests o! particular sections. At the same time 
(be coDStitntional right cf the Governor must be preserved to rrqaire in any case in 
which he may deem it necessary that all official members should support his policy by 
their votes. Moreover in order to ensure a somewhat fuller representation of interests and 
as far as may be practicable, the views of that part of the population not specially voiced 
by European, Indian or Aiab members. His Majesty’s Government propose that there 
should be two (instead of one) members nrmiuated by the Governor without lestriction of 
race to be paiticularly charged with defending the interests and voicing the feelings and 
opinions of Africans and other unrepresented pi rbons. 

With regard to the franchise for the L< gisiativu Council of Kenya, His Majesty’s 
Government are of opinion that the establishment of a common roll is the object to be 
aimed at and attained with an equal franchise of a civilization or education character 
open to all races. They have not however sufficient evidence before them either from a 
political nr geographical standpoint to say in what manner this desirable end can be 
reached. In these circumstances, His Maj'^sty’s Ooveiament propose that an inquiry 
should be undertaken by the High Commissioner when appointed, ae lo what is the moat 
practicable action to be taken in this direction in the immediate futuie. 


East Afric an Indian Congress. 

At the 9th session of the East Afiican Indian Natlonal Congress held in Nairobi on 
the 6th, 7th aud 8th December 11129, the following rtsolotions according to “The Demociai” 
of Nairobi were passed — 

(1) This Congtess reiterates its strong piotest against the continuance of the Educa¬ 
tional Cess and has noted with dismay the warning of the Qoveinor that the Cess will have 
to be increased. It reminds the Government that when the Cess was first imposed, Govern¬ 
ment promised that it would be only for a short time, and is now hi inly of opinion that 
the time ha* arrived for its repeal. 

(2) This Congress draws the attention of the Goverumpnt of Konya, Uganda, Tanga¬ 
nyika and Zanzibar to the luadcijnacy of tn«dical relief piovr^ed in the vaiious territories 
for the Indian community and requests the Governments coi)C<*rnH to pio vide for suitably 
♦ quipped hospitals for Indians within their resprctivt* juijsdiction, (Proposed from the 
Chair) 

(3) This Congress is strongly of opinion that the prespiit quarantine arrangements are 
inconvenient, inadequate and unsuitable and requests that the principal quaiantine station 
on the East African Coast should be located in Mombasa (Pioposed from the Chair.) 

Common Electoral Roll. 

(4) This Congress once more heartily welcomes the support winch the members of the 
Closer Union Commission gave to the principle of the Common Roll and the Common 
Franchise, but protests against their iecnmmen<latioD tliat the conemt of the European 
non-official community should be first obtained and requests the Imperial Government to 
declare in favour of Common Electoral Roll and franchise without any further delay and 
withont waiting for the consent of the Europtane ot Kenya. 

[An amendment w'bs moved to the effect that if the Imperial Government did not 
accede to the request the leaders of the Indian community in the three territories should 
refuse to pay the Poll Tax and tbo Education Cess. The amendment was hotly debated 
for four and a half hours, but was finally withdiawu after a strong appeal by Mrs. Naidu 
bad been made not to take this line of action and the orginal motion, above recorded, was 
adopted ] 

Boycott of Councils. 

(5) The Congress noted with regret that the communal franchise still continued to be 
the basis of the constitution of Kenya and was therefore compelled to reaffirm the policy 
of non-participation in the L'^gislative and Executive Councils of the Colony. 
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(6) In purEoance of the eame policy, the Nairobi Inrlian eoromuoity were rcqucatcd to 
continue to abstain from participation in the Nairobi Corporation. 

(7) In view of the special circumstances of Mombasa this Congress rr>afBrm8 that it 
would have no objection to the participation of Mombasa Indians on the Mnnicipal Board 
bnt with the view to preventing any possible mlsrcpreseDtalioD of the attitude of the 
Indian community on the qurstion of a Common Fianchise, this Congress once again 
requests the Indian citizens of Mombasa to continue to abstain from taking part In the 
Municipal Board. 

(8) This Congress extends a similar request on similai grounds to the Indians living in 
the district townthips, (Proposed from the Chair.) 

The Constitution oi Kenya. 

(9) This Conerrss is strongly opposed to any change iii the present constitution o* 
Kenya tending to the merfase of the power and influence of Europe.an non-oflBcialt a^ 
contemplated in the Commission’s report ami emphatically urges upon the Government 
the supreme nrersbity of retaining an official majority intact in the Legislature of Kenya. 

(10) This Congress reiterates its protests against the reservation of Highlands for Euro¬ 
peans ID Kenya, This Congress earnestly desires that Government should take immediate 
steps to safeguard sufBcient land for the present and the future needs of the Africans, 
but after this has l»een done early steps should be taken to alienate land to Indians to 
such extent as to bring up tho acreage held by In<iians to the level of that held by 
Europeans ai present and that all further alienation of land to Europeans should cease 
in the meantime. This Congress requests Government to afford equal opportunities for 
agricultural and industrial as well as mining enterprise to all immigrant communities. 
This Congress is of opinion that, a Land Tax foi all agricultural land held by immigrant 
communities fbonld be introduced in this Colony at the earliest possible opportunity, 
Tbiu Congress is alt-o of opinion that uiidfveloped land shou’d be taxed more heavily than 
developed lan.l. This Congress is of op'iiion that the Government of Kenya is neglecting 
the question of Indian agricultural development in this Colony and request the Government 
of India to delegate an agneultnral expert to examine and report on the possibilities of 
developing Indian agiiculfure in Kenya and Uganda without detriment to African inter¬ 
ests. This Congress d' sires that tho Government should grant the right of free transfer of 
land among immigrant communities without consideration of the race of the parties 
concerned, 'J his Congress is ot opinion that all land sales should uc made by public 
auction and not by tender, 

(11) This Congress opposes the application of the D iraestic Servants Ordinance to 
Indian employees and urges that the application be at t.nce repealed. 

(12) This Congress suppoits the Fandja minonty report of the Tariff Committee 

Trade Commissioner. 

(13) This Congress regrits the delay on the part of the Government of India in regard 
to the appointmint of a Trade Commissioner in East Africa, and urges that the appolnlmeni 
of a non-ofllcial Indian ss Trade Commissioner be expulitetl. 

(14) This Congress rf-qinsta the Government of India to open a Trade Information 
Bureau for Bast Africa in various centres in India 

(15) This Congrebs fuHy sympathises with the Indians m Fiji in their fight for equality 
of status with Europeans in that Colony and supports their movement in the direction of 
non-participation in the Legislature till tbeir goal is achieved. 

Federation and Tanganyika. 

(16) With reference to Kenya and Uganda, this Congress is firmly and uncompromi¬ 
singly opposed to any scheme of political federation or union of the two territories and is 
convinced after reviewing the events and official statements of the last few months that 
economic federation will be utilised as a thin end of the wedge for making ths advent 
of political federation easier. It is therefore of opinion that no scheme of economic 
fedfration as dislinguiphrd from administrative co-ordination should be forced on either 
of the territories which expresres itself definitely against It. If any kind of federation 
is forced on them this Congress is of opinion that the following safeguards are absolutely 
essential. Indian interests should be effectively represented by Indians on all advisory 
and other councils that may be set up in East Africa and London on equal basis with 
non-official Buroprans. Racial questions should be reserved for decision by the Colonial 
Office in London, The Central Authority should be required to consult his advisory 
council in all matters involvine racial issues before making recommendations and members 
of the Advisory Conncil should be at liberty to communicate differences of views directly 
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to the Imperial Government. Ooe of the Private St'cretariea of the Central Authority 
shoulri be an Indian nffic'M belonging to one of superior civil services in India, 

(17) Whereas the Mandate guarantees equality of status to all people inhabiting the 
Tanganyika Territory and wboreas federation or closer union in any form is hound to 
prejudicially affect the autonomy of Tanganyiica, m particular the status of Indians, this 
Congiess is strongly opposed to the iDClasion of Tanganyika in any scheme of federation 
or closer union. 

This Congress is strongly of opinion that the long-standing demand of Uganda and 
Tanganyika for equal repi I sentation with Buropean't on the L-gisIative Council should 
be met without further delay and requests the Ooveinment of Tanganyika to increase the 
number of Indians on the Legislatuie of those territories to tliat of non-ofl!cial Europeans. 

(18) This Congress draws the attention of all classe of the Indian community in Bast 
AEiica to the great need foi conseiving funds in East Africa for social, political, educa¬ 
tional and other woiks in thene femtones and is of opinion that appeals from India for 
funds from Bast Africa should gi nerally be discouraged except in cases of grave emergen¬ 
cies or needs of the national struggle. 

(19) This Congress urgos upon the Governments ol Kenya and Uganda to give imme¬ 
diate effect in the Imperial GoverumenPe decision of 1923, on the issue of segregation in 
Kenya and Uganda. 

Taxation. 

(20) This Congress iiquests the Governments of the East African tcnitoricfl to insti¬ 
tute at once an enquiry into tl,e incidenc'*. boiuc^s and methods of taxation. 

(21) This Congress appeals to the Indian landloids in the Kist African territories to 
keep the rents as low as possible consistent with a reasonable return on their capital outlay. 

(22) This Congress strongly condemns the Motor Traffic Oidinanee of 1929 which is 
intended to handicap healthy competition of the Motor Trauspoit with Kenya and Uganda 
Railway which is a State concein and as the said Oidiiiaiice will result in an undue and 
artificial increase in the cost of transport, 

(23) This Congress appeals to the Indian community m East Africa and to the various 
Indian organisations in particular to expedite the coUection and remittance of funds for 
the Desai Memorial Hall in view of the fact that the foundation stone of the building 
has already been laid. 

(24) This Congress retiucsls the Government to grant permanent leases in Nairobi, to 
Indian shamba holders who nnw hold same on yearly Irnsrs. 

(26) This Congress is of opinion that the trade licenbing fees in Kenya are cxoeeeively 
heavy and should be based on the following slnling scale — 


HhilJingg 

... 10 . 

upfo 

Shillings 

... 2.000 

Hhillings 

... 30. 

Upto 

Hhiilings 

... 10 000 

HhiJJings 

... 160. 

upto 

Shillings 

... 26,000 

Bhillings 

... 300. 

above 

Shillings 

... 26.000 


Indian Penal Code- 

(26) This Congress strongly proifMs ngamst the attempt of the Government of Kenya 
to replace the Indian Penal Code with uncudified E'.gludj Ciiminal Law, 

(3/) This Congress resents the action of the Governrai-nt of K'Uiya in lestricting the 
benefiis of the land bank exclusively to th»‘ European betrliTs of this Colony, and striingly 
urges upon the Government to extend its bf n< fits to the Indian cunmunity. 

(28) This Congiess is str ngiy eppo-ed to the pateing of the Native Land Trust Bill 
before the question relating to Native Land tenure is settled to the satisfaction of the 
African communities. 



Indian Students in London. 

Report of the High Commissioner. 

The Srcrefary to the High CommisBiomr for India, London, in forwarding to the 
Government of Inrlia, the report on the work of the Ednoation Depaitment of the High 
CoromiBnonei’e OfBcn duiing tho academ c year en<tlng the 30th September 1929 preparijJ 
by Dr. Quayle, the Head of the Depaitment, f-ays “inter aha “ that a perusal of the 
report wtll thow how the natuie of the woik pTformod by the Department has develop¬ 
ed during the last five years. The Education Department of the High Ooraraissionet’s 
office has not in the past been m a position to assist Indian stu tents in irpard to academic 
training on the Continent, but. it is end< avoui ing, wherever possible, to establish contact 
and render useful help. 

The interesting particulars furnished in the report, illustrate the notable success 
obtained by many Indian student** in the academic life of British Universities. Bir Atul 
Chatterjee has als.i watched with pleasure the athletic success to the credit of an incieasing 
proportion of Indian students in this country. 

It IS, in the opinion of Sir Atul Cliatteije*, a great mistake on the pait of both the 
studint and the paient to try to obtain conilitions tor training different, from those which 
are the ordinary rule of the trade for Biitish students and apprentices. Thus, many 
Indian students suffer fiom attempts to sec re a lruining withoir the payment of the 
customary piemium or by asking foi a wage where it. is not the pra'^tice of the trade to pay 
a wage to tiaiuers. Sir AMil Chattel jee lia« dfvotcd a great deal of attention during the 
last few years to this ciurption ot practical tiaining of Indian students in Europe, and he 
considers It a matter of congratulation that during the year under report Ins Office was 
able to plaee as many as 146 students for piactical tiaining in different branches of 
engin'cring and technology. He le deeply grateful for the ready assitfarce given by many 
eminent firms. 

For some time past Sir AtuJ Chattelhas been much concerned at the increasing 
difficulty which Indian students who have obtained u sound professional or academic 
training in this country are experiencing in olitainiiig suitable employment on their 
return to India. He realises that the right policy for employers in India, whether Govern¬ 
ment Departments 'T private firms and manufacturers, is to select their employees in 
India, and he understands that this policy is now being definitely followed both by the 
Bublic Service Commission of the Central Goveinment and also by other administrative 
autboiities. At the same time, vacaiicus occur only occasionally in appointments of a 
speciali».ed chaiactor, and the best type ot Indian students in Great Britain, namejj', the 
postgraduate and research FchoJars, are often del'aired fiom being consideied for these 
posts owing to their being in England instead of m India at the tim'^ the vacancy is 
adveitised. The High Commii-sioner has been in coriespondence with the Public Service 
Commission in this matter, and he trusts that measures will be adopted which will not 
handicap competent y( ung Indians who happen to be pursuing postgraduate work away 
finm India. As indicated on previous occasions. Sir Atul Chatterjee Lopes that the 
Education Department of his Office may eventually be an effective agency for biingiug 
tbe qualifications ot Indian students in Great Britain to tho nonce of employers in India. 
He is therefoio glad to observe that, British firms with w'oiks or agencies in India are 
beginning to consult tbe Education Department of bis office in this respect. 

Sir Atul Chatterjee appreciates the valuable work of tbe various societies and 
institutions which interest themselves in Indian students, and he is particularly glad that 
the Indian Students’ Loan Fund has, within recent months, enlisted the support of several 
gentlemen among the Indian visitors to Europe. On previons occasions, the High Com¬ 
missioner has sugg'eted to parents in India that young students intending to come to this 
country should always be very carefully medically examined regarding their fitness for 
bard work in this British climate. Ho regrets to find that cases of neglect of this preoan- 
tion are still too frequent. 
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INDIAN STUDENTS IN LONDON 

The Report. 

Following are extracts from the report •— 

From the figures given belov it will be noted that though there is a decrease, as 
compared with the previous year, in the number of individual students who have been 
interviewed, (he actual number of interviews granted during the period under review has 
increased. This increase is mainly duo to tho faet that students are now keeping in 
constant touch with the Department, and come regularly for farther information or 
guidance oi to report on their woik and progress •— 




1927-8 

1928-9 

(1) 

Number of students interviewed 

1,471 

1,343 

(2) 

Number of interviews 

4,060 

4 645 

(3) 

Lett era received 

16,023 

16,766 

(4) 

L'tt.eia despatched 

13,836 

16,399 

(5) 

Number of cases in which off«‘r8 of admission were obtained 




from educitionai insti’utions (excluding Inns of Court) 

338 

320 


Three hundred and nirely-onc students were formally under the charge of the Depart¬ 
ment during the period under review, including 272 State anri special Scholars, 9 students 
in receipt of grants oi allowances fiom Mfmoiia' or Trust Funds, 83 Indian Civil Service 
prohntionris, and 27 private students entrusted to (he care of the High rommissioner 

Five hundred and foity-mne applications for admission in October 19V8 were received. 
Ttic to»al numbf'i of atl < issions arrangcti to Univeisities, Colleges, and educational insti¬ 
tutions geneially was 820 Tao hundred and tliiity-twro letters of introduction to tutors 
for the Indian Civil Siivice and othei cxaroinationB wero furnished, and 16 Indian 
student'^ were placed as lesident pupils with tutors Eleven of the 17 Indian students 
who were among the 52 succ sstul candidates at the IiHian Civil Service Open Competition 
held in August 1929 f.ad been provided with tutors in the Departm- nt. 

From a return supplied by the Office National de« Umversitus et Ecoles Francais'S, 
f*aris, it app'^ars that during the peiiod under leview there were .34 Indian students pur¬ 
suing courses at. French tlinveisi'ies, 13 in Arts, 9 in Scu'nce, 9 in Medicine, and 3 m 
Law. Twenty-fonr of thrse ft udents were at flv'University of Pans, 4 at the University 
of Montpellier, 2 at f'tiasbouig, 1 at Lille, 1 at Toulouse, 1 at Poitiers an<l 1 at Nancy. 
Kpecial mention may bf’ made of the Indian ('olhge, Montpellier, which has been 
establislied by Professor Patiick Geddes. One of its main aims and obj- cts is. in the words 
of the Director, “ to s^rk to realist'in common fellowship of study the meeting of East 
and AVest.” Advanced sludents aip especially inviterl foi training and n search in ti eir 
various branches of knowledge. Tm Indian students have been in lesidence at the College, 
of whom 6 have alnady got thfir Doctors’ degree. 8inre S« ptember 1929 the building of 
the Indian “ College ’’ lias Vjeen in piogiess, and it is expected that pait will be completed 
by the Buron.cr of 1930 Meantime, the Indian students are accommodated in the Scots 
“College.” Mr. E. H, HavelJ, the wil’-known wnter on Indian art and aichitrcture, 
now assist'- Profeseoi Geddes in the persona) dmetion of the College. 

In the Summer semester, 1923, the total number of Indian students registered at 
German Universities was 47, of whom 24 weie at Prussian Umversitns, 12 at Technical 
College and 1 at an agricultural College, Seven were pur'-uing courses in Medicine, 8 in 
Enginetnrg and kmdied sutircts, 3 in Forettiy and 9 in Chemistry, all at the postgradute 
stage. 

The ninth annual report of the Director of the Institute of International Education, 
New York, shows that during the session 1928-9 (here were 213 Indian students at the 
Colleges and Universities of tlie United States duiing the year 1928-9 as compared with 
193 for the previous year. This figure excludes a number of otiicr Indians of the student 
type who are employed in industrial and profesoional training of various kinds, but whose 
names are not record*d on the books of any of (he Universities or Colleges, 

Practical Training. 

Despite (he many difficulties in th.- w'ay, a laige number of students have been placed 
for practical training dun tig the period under review. Nevertheless, the position can 
scaicely be Kgarded as altogether satisfactory in view of the increased number of students 
who are coming to this country for conrses of siudy in engineering and technology 
generally, and who naturally require to supplement their University or College couraes 
by a pericd of practical training. As a rule, it has been found possible to place applicants 
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who desired (laining in the various brauebes of engineering, the only exception being the 
heavy side of ekctiical engineenng. The large elrcttical engineering firms accept each 
year a small agreed quota of Indian studcnie, bat as the application^) are largely in excess 
of the vacancies available, arrangements have been made to place students with several 
other firms, wboie excellent facilities in vaiious branches of electrical engineering are 
available. In addition, a number of students have been accepted by fort^most fiims in 
Germany and Sv\'ed<'ii, where they have been given a thorough training. In thi.^ connection 
It may be pointed out that qualified applicants who are still m India should make their 
applicaUoDB tor training facihtUB in electiical cDgmeeiing through the Indian agents of 
the firm whose woiks th«*y wish to enter. Th* y cannot be considered for any of the 
vacancies reserved by the large electiical engineering films for Indian students who hav • 
taken a degiee in electric.1 engineering in this country. 

Amongut the blanches of industiy, wlieie it has been found difficult or altogether 
impossible to secuie practical training facilities for Indian students, may be especially 
mentioned Uxtile mills and chemical and allied nianutactun>s. Doling the period under 
review the whole question has received the caietul cousideratiou of the HigVi ^Mironiisbioner, 
who has from time to time dihcussed the matter with leading ludustnal and other authori¬ 
ties. The High Comtntssiou^T ha^ also addie-sed imporraut gatht^rings of manufacturers 
and industrialists at Birmingham, Njwcas'Ic, and elscwherp, on the subj ci, and on these 
ucciB'iOns he has pointed out liiat Indian students who ieceiv<> training in works and 
lactones in this couutiy would probably bo in a position when they leturned to India to 
loster the sale of Butish goods in their own country, BO that the manufacturers concerned 
would be bound iti tluo couise to reap benefit from the training facilities which they had 
provided, It is gratifying to recoid that this point of view is being appreciated to an 
lucreaMug extent by BritisU manufacturers, who, in constnonce, aie show'ing greater 
readinesB to accept Indian btudeiiis for piactical training. 

Gov. inment SchoJaiB. 

The total number of Qovernra.nt echohiiH and other special stUiiOiits under the supei- 
vibion of the depaitraeul dunng the perioi was 281. Satisfactory repoits on their work 
and progress were geneially receiv«*d du: .ng t he pmod um ei leview. The academic and 
other distinctions which they gained ar*^ recorded undci their respective universitits, but 
special mention perhaps be made of D* P. K, Qhose, Govorntnent of India scholar, who 
during the period uiicier review ciowned a very t-ucctbsful couise of study iu this country 
by obtaining the D. 8c. degree of the Uuivcrbity of London and subtcqueutly an appoint¬ 
ment to the Indian Geological Survey. 

Social and Welfare Work. 

The Report of the House irlanagement Committee of the Hnstel at 21, Cromwell Road, 
which Covers the peiiod from lat Apni 1928 to ‘Mat Maich 1929, rtcords another year of 
gOOil anti useful woik on behalf of the Btudents. 

During the year coveretl by the report 419 individual students were accommodated 
in the hostel, several more than once, as against 327 for last year. 

The Indian Studentb’ Cinou and Hostel, Gower Stieet, records another year of 
valuable Bervice on behalf of the Indian student coramunity. The membership for 1928 
w'as 686 of whom 366 were now members and 2L'9 renewals. 

The Indian Gymkhana Club bail again a succesbful year. Out of the 62 completed 
games of cricket 30 weie won and only 13 lost. 

A BuipriBing number of cases of serioufl mental illness came to the notice of the 
department during the year. In each case the Btudent concerned wab at once visited by an 
officer of tne department and arrangenirnts promptly made for his piop r treatment in 
a suitable institution. Two students unfortunately died wdn 1st undergoing treatment, four 
recovered after treatment of whom two have since been repatriated to India, and two are 
still under treatment in mental hospitals. In each instance the parent or guardian was 
notified and periodical reports on the progress of their sons or waids were sent and the 
funds remitted from India for medical and other expenses were dlebursed and accounted for 
by the department. 

A number of cases of seiious illness, including tuberculosis, were also notifie d, and 
two students unfortunately died, whilst a third was killed in a motoring accident. In each 
case the department took charge of the affairs of the deceased and in due course rendered 
an account to the parents or guardians in India. 

General Observations. 

Only a strong public opinion, fostered and supported by official action, both on the 
part of Government and the universities, will succeed in disoouraging the going abroai of 
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yoong, immaiure abd tmquabfiod studantB. An official annoanceinant in plain and 
emphatic terms to the effect that a British degtee or training is in no way an essential 
qualification tor the varioas Government appointraentB would be boun 1 to have eff 'Ct in 
the way of encouraging young students to stay in their own country. It in true that the 
regulations for many service appointments make it quite clear that Indian University 
degrees are in themselves a sufficient qualification, bur the fact that a British qualification 
is in itself no additional or better qualification apparently needs to be strongly emphasised. 
The Indian Universities would be in a position to reintorce an announcement of this kind, 
especially through the Information Kuieaux winch are now established in close connection 
with them. Finally, if the press will piny its part, it is not too much to hope that slowly, 
but surely, Indian publ'c opinion would be roused and steps taken to discourage, if not 
to prevent, the annual migration of a large number of stu.lents who would be better 
advised to stay in their own country. 

It is scaicely necessary to say that the comments which have just been made refer to 
a proportion only of the Indian students who come to this country. Fortunately there is 
a blighter side to lecord whicli finds its reflection in the laige number of academic 
successes and distinctions gained by Indian stneients at mo^t of the British univ<‘rsitieB, 

As in certain quarters there appears to be a little misconception as to the present 
duties and functions of the department, it may not be amns to indicate them as briefly 
as po«sibl‘\ To b»'gin with, the department is the roam ciiannel through which applica¬ 
tions for the adrai-sion of Indian students are submitted for the consideration of the British 
uuivcrsiiiee, colleges and educational institutions generally. An Indian student is, of 
course, at coroplete liberty to submit his application direct to any university, < tc , in this 
country hut an cver-iucreasing number now find it raoie satisfactoiy to apply through the 
department as they can thus often save themselves coHfiderai)le trouble and inconvenience. 
Moreover, piactically eveiy British univeisity, etc., has now adopted the practice of 
referring to the department applications received direct wheuevei they require more 
definite information as to the educational or other qualifications of individual applicants. 
As copies of the cunent calendars and prospectuses of all the Inman univeisities etc. 
are k*-pt in the department, it is generally possible to verify immediately degree or other 
resulto and to supply paiticulais of Indian university cour-es so that reference to India 
Viy the British university concerned and much consequent loss of time is thereby saved. 
This has led in recent years to a great incieaso in this side of the D. partmeni’s work, but 
It can fairly be claimed that Indian etodeuts generally denvu undoubted benefit from this 
procedure. 

This function necessaiily has as a corollary the duty of watching the general regulations 
of British universities so far as these may bear on the admission of Indian students. 
Each new regulation has to be carefully cxaraiued from this point uf view, and correspon- 
dtncG on the subj-ct has frequently to be supplemented by prisonal discussion and 
explanation with the olij-ct ot sab guarding, as tar as is possible, the inlcrists of raembeis 
and granuates of Indian univerbities In this connection constant touch has at the same 
time to be maintained with the Governments aotl universities in India so ns to ensure 
that Indian degrees and diplomab receive their due recognition t>y univeisity authorities and 
the governing bodies of professional institutions in this country. It is mo*t impoitant 
that a student who comes to (his countiy after taking a degree or other <iuaiificatioD in 
India shouM know exactly for what concession oi ex'miption he is eligible in respect of 
the academic or professional course of study or training which he proposes to pursue here. 

Whilst a considerable correspondence takes place with individual students as well as 
with the universities to which they seek admission, it should be noted that in the majoiity 
of cases this correspondence is supplemented by personal interviews with the students 
themselves, the majority of whom, as soon es they arrive here, call at the office of the 
High Commissioner for further information and guidance. Each interview necessarily 
involves the personal attention of a responsible officer and may take up any time from ten 
minutes to as long as an hour. Some idea of the work winch these duties involve may 
be gathered from the fact that, as shown in paia 2, over 4,600 personal interviews with 
Indian students took place during the academic year 1928-9, an average of nearly 90 
each week. During the months of August and September when the majority of new-comers 
arrive the number of interviews actually rises to well over 300 a week. These figures do 
not include the large number o' students who are each week granted personal interviews 
with the High Commissioner. 

The Department also makes ariangements, when requested to do so by parents or 
guardians, for the admission of Indian boys and girls to English preparatory and public 
schools, as well as for residential tuition in various parts of England. In no case is a 
school or tutor recommended unless a personal visit or inspection has been made by an 
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officer of the Department. With this work maj be linked that involved in the super vision 
of the students specially entrusted to the care of the High Commissioner during the period 
of their education in this country. Before the educational charge of a student is accepted, 
a detailed estimate of the annual expenditure involved is prepared and wnt to the parent 
or guardian in India, and on the student's arrival his studies are directed and supervisod, 
and the funis sent for his education and maintenance are retained, disbursed, and acoonnted 
for by the D'‘partment. 

It follows that in order to be in a position to carry out its advisory work with 
accuracy and despatch, the Department has to maintain itself as an up-to-date bureau of 
information covering the whole field of education. For this purpose the calendars and 
prospectuses of both Indian an i British universities and educational institotions generally 
have each year to be collected and in tezed so as to be available for immMiate reference. 
In addition full particulars of the courses of study and training at all British universities 
and colleges, etc, and of the regulations which must be Batisfi<"d in order to obtain the 
principal professional qaalitications such as medicine and surgery, law, accountancy, 
etc., are compiled and eroboiied, together with general information about fees, cost of 
living, etc , in a * Handbook for Indian Students/ large numbers of which are each year 
sold in India and ID this c >untry. The fifth edition of this “handbook," the valne and 
utility of which Indian students are among the first to acknowledge, is in preparation 
and will be published early in 1930 

The foregoing remarks apply in the main to the work done for private stnients, that 
is , those who come to this country at their own expense. Reference may now be made 
to the various classes of students who come no ter the oflEicial supervision of the High 
Commissioner. This category includes first of all the State scholars sent to this country 
by the Central or Provincial Qovernmeats for va'‘iuus courses of study or training. One 
indication of the growth in this branch of the Department's activities may be gathered 
from the fact that the number of scholars has more than doubled itself during the past 
five years. 

It need only be mentionel here that the subjects for which tcholarships are awarded 
tend to increase each year and that for the period under review, in addition to all branches 
of science, medicine, engineering, agriculture, technology etc. arrangements have had to 
be made for new scholars in art, aviation and marine engineering. The Indian Govern* 
ments are in constant C'usuhation with the High Commissioner hy letter and cable 
regarding the nniversity or other courses which will best meet the sp<*oial purpose for which 
scholarships are to be awaided, and each scholarship thus involves a large amount of 
preliminary correspondence before the selected scholar arrives in this conntry. Each 
scholar on his arrival reports to tlie Department and is given the necessary instructions 
together with letters of introduction to the professors or others under whom he is to work. 
His course of study or training le supervised in collaboration with the University or other 
auihorities and the quarterly instalments of his allowance are paid, subject lo the receipt 
of satisfactoiy reports on his progress by the Department by whum, on the completion of 
his course, arrangements for the return passage to India are made. Where the expenditure 
of public money is involved, theie must of necessity be control and supervision and at 
times though happily very rarely it is found necessary to take disciplinary action against 
scb'tlars who have neglected their studies or whose conduct has not been satisfactory. Bat 
the scholars soon realise that the Department takes a real and genuine interest in their 
work and welfare and they show their appreciation by constantly writing or coming per¬ 
sonally for advice and guidance. 

In addition to the Government scholars the High Commissioner has accepted at the 
request of the Indian authorities concerned, the supervisinn of the scholars sent to this 
conntry by various Indian States as well as those who come with scholarships or grants 
from various private charities or truths. The number of such students during 1928-9 was 30. 

A large proportion of the scholarships awarded by the varions Indian Governments 
are for technical training, and the Department, in collaboration with the Indian Store 
D>*partment, has to make arrangpments for placing the technical scholars in factories, 
works and on railways for practical training in various branches of engineering and 
technology. Private students are also assisted to obtain these facilities as well as to obtain 
professional training In such subjects as Accountancy, Insurance, Banking and Arobitectnre, 
etc. It need only be added here that practically every case involves a go id d al of oorres* 
pondenoe as well as in many instances personal negotiations with companies and firms. 

It may also be mentioned that the Department is frequently called upon to advise 
about suitable courses of study and training for and to arrange for the admission to nniver- 
tities, etc., of officers in Government services who have come from India on ttndy leave 
or deputation. 
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Biooe 1926 the charge uf the orobationera for the Indian Civil Service, both fndiati 
and Bnglieh, has been entrusted to the Department, by whom the arrangements for the 
admission of the probationers selected or nominated in India to one of t he universities 
where they may spend their probationary years, are ma^e. This branch of the Depart¬ 
ment's activities also includes correspondence with the Government of India, the India 
Office, the Civil Service Commissioners and the Biitish Universities on the subject of the 
course of study during the prohationHry years, the payment to each probationer of the 
quarterly instalments of the allowance, and the arrang«>roentB in dne coarse for his passage 
to India when be sails to take up bis appointment. 

The foregoing account of the activities of the Department may fitly be concluded 
with a brief reference to what may be termed the social and welfare work of the Depart¬ 
ment, which is a heavy and exacting branch of its duties. The work includes general 
supervision over three special institutions, namely, the Government Hostel for Indian 
Students at 2l, ('romwell Road ; the Indian Studenib* Acc ommodation Committee, insti¬ 
tuted in 1926 to prepare and maintain a register of snitable lodgings in London and 
neighbourhood, and to assist all students seeking advice in the matter of suitable accom¬ 
modation : and the Indian Studentb' Loan Fund, privately subscribed, but also bubsidiaed 
by the Government of India, for the purpose of relieving cases of temporary distress and 
of assisting stranded students to return to India, This branch of the work of the Depart¬ 
ment also includes a considurable amount of miscellaneous work in the shape of ad vice 
and a^tsistance to individual students who are the victims of illness or accident, or w'ho 
find themselves for various rea on in some difficulty or another. The duties of the 
Department in such ca-e includes arrangements for pr oper medical attendance, admission to 
hospital, arrangements with creditors and the consequent correspondence with relatives 
in India. The value and necessity of work of this kind is obvious and many parents in 
India have reason to be grateful and have not been slow to express their gratitude. 
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The Baioda State People’s Conference. 

The 8th, seesion of the Baroda Praia Mandal (People's Conference) waa 
held at Nayaari on the 18th. MARCH 1930 under the presidency of Dr, 
Sumant Mehta. The following ia a summary of the speech delivered by Rao 
Bahadur Bhimbhi R. Naiki aa Chairman of the Reception Committee : — 

" You are aware that most of my public work has been done in British 
Gnjrat but I accepted the invitation to take up the Chairmanship because 
it is a privilege to work with the great popular leader Sarder Vallabhbhai 
who was elected to preside over this Conference. Unfortunately, this bold 
fearless leader has been jailed. It is a matter for satisfaction that we have 
secured in his place Dr. Sumant Mehta, another leader who has devoted 
his life to public work and sacrificed his all for national good. You have 
come from distant parts in spite of hot weather and I extend to you a warm 
welcome to this conference. 

** When the whole country ia discussing whether we should be content 
to accept Dominion Status or fight for Purna*Swaraj, when the political 
leaders in Great Britain are sincerely considering as to how much the Govern¬ 
ment should concede, when ideas of political emancipation are pervading 
the whole country it is but natural that the people living in Indian India 
should be affected by the very same ideals. Really speaking, one would 
expect that such ideals of patriotism and Swaraj should have originated in 
Indian India first and that such ideas would be fostered by the Indian 
Prii ces. That would set a good example to the British administrators. If, 
for instance, after 25 years of free and compulsory education the people here 
remain irresponsible to political and social reforms, then surely there must 
be something wrong with that method of education. 

** The annual income of Baroda R^j is 246 lakhs half of which is derived 
from land revenue and 35 lakhs are derived from excise. It is an accepted 
fact that the land revenue in British Gujrat is very heavy and now there 
is a revolt against it. If the revenue demands in the Baroda State are 
heavier even than this it is surely intolerable. In this respect I bold that 
the Rbeduts are being bled white and that the people of British India and 
of this State will not tolerate this policy any longer. The land tax in Navsari 
Prant is about Rs. 6 per bead, in Surat District it is Rs. 4 per bead. The 
condition of the Khedut is getting worse day by day and they are getting 
deeper in debt. I make bold to hope that H. H. the Maharaja Sahib would 
take immediate steps to reduce the tax. It is against all rules of finance and 
against humanity to tax people more than absolutely necessary. Here the 
Government has copied the British excise policy of increasing the revenues at 
the cost of the real welfare of the people. The population of Navsari District 
is 340 thousands and the excise revenues are 22 lakhs or 6.4 per head. It 
does not behove a State which inaugurates legislation for social reform to 
spread the habit of drink in this fashion. With a surplus of 40 to 60 lakhs 
the Baroda State can well afford to give up this tainted revenue altogether. 
Education should he made more popular and suitable and the backward 
induced to send their children to eohool. There is need of opening boarding 
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fiobools for thftFe backward communities. I wish to express my appreciation 
of the excel]<»nt development of the library system in Baroda. There are as 
many as 723 libraries with 4,94,654 books. It is up to the people to make 
the utmost use of these libraries and turn out good citizens. In the matter of 
the repuscitation of village Pancbayats the Panchayats should be, in my 
opinion, entirely popular and should be presided over by non-officials. It is 
essential that they should have proper means of fi iance. There are 217 schools 
for Antynj children, with 16,220 children. In some place His Highness has 
remaiked that God has not differentiated children into touchable and 
untouchable. The Government which is representative to the people and 
responsible to the people is the only form of Government which w )uld satisfy 
the people, in fact that is the only way in which the politic il, social, religious, 
and moral progress is made possible. I theref n*e request His Highness to 
introduce without delay such reforms as would lead to the happiness both 
of the rulers and the ruled, The happiness of the rulers and the ruled is 
inter-dependent and the reforms in administration are absolutely essential.** 

Presidential Address. 

The following is the presidential address of Dr. Suraant Mehta .— 

“ We are meeting at a time when the attention of the world is drawn 
to the unique flight of non-violent Civil Disobedience started by Mahatma 
Gandhi- The ohiect of our Praji-Mandal is to bring happiness to the 21 
lakhs of people belonging to the Btroda Stite but let us always remember 
that we are all Indians first and Barodites afterwards. In spite of our 
differences in racf', colour and rel gion wo are all children of Mother Iduia. 
The fight for Puma Swaraj is for the whole 32 crores of her sons, and we 
cannot possibly remain neutial or indifferent. 

“ liBt there be no useless discussion as to whether social reconstruction 
should precede political woik. No water-tight distinctions exist between social, 
economical and political pmhloms. Both at Bardoli and at Karjaii in our Raj 
there has been a S' cial awakt'nirig and wheie there is no awakening you fail to 
tackle any problem successfully. We have to shake the people out of their 
sloth and lethargy. The inertia must be destroyed and then the power of 
initiative will develop. I assure you thit it is not difficult to awaken the 
masses provided that you have a number of full-time workers. Our main work 
in this conference is to secure the services of such whole-time woikers, either 
honorary or paid. I wish wo could start eight centres of woik, three in 
in each largo diatiict and two in each small ones. If I an not interned, after 
the release of our President Vallabhbbai, 1 desire to take charge of one of 
these eight centres. I entreat you not to waste your breaih in getting some 
of your favourite resolutions passed. Such rebolutions serve no good purpose 
if behind them there is no or little strength of popular Will, Remember 
that until now our Maharaja has not received our deputation oven once. I 
am perfectly confident that as soon as we establish our perma ent offices, 
the il justices, forced labour, bribery and other griovanoes will dwindle and 
disappear. I fully believe that the voice of the people is the voice of God, 
but where the voice of people is disooidant or weak bow could you expect 
divine prestige 1 

We have to teach people to respect themselves ; whether a man it poor 
or ignorant he must become a self-respecting person. We shall have to 
train oarselves never to treat anyone with contempt and we must prevent 
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Anyone being treated disreBpoctfulIy. We must wipe off the distinctions of 
high and low. Without the spirit of equality self-respect is impossible. 
Similarly without self-rosp ot you cannot command self-respect. It is the 
force of character which counts. In our country it is the pure men of high 
character who have received highest homage. I look upon this as the legiti¬ 
mate work of our conference. The removal of untouchability must definitely 
be a part of our programme. 

“ Now, I will draw your attention to the terrible condition of our agri¬ 
culturists. During the last three years they have suffered successively from 
floodsf frost, draughts and locusts. Their condition has become dosparately 
miserable and yet the Government has not shown them all adequate 
consideration. The very system of giving remissioi s is so pernicious that 
t he Khedut rarely gets remissions in time. The method of assessing the 
crops is high-handed and harsh. Two retired officials of onr Raj of high 
standing told me frankly that it is only now that they ro.iliso how the Kheduts 
suffer from innumerable disabilities and iniustices. It is absolutely essotitial 
that our land revenue code must bo scrapped and re-made, 

“ The educatidn departinont is concentrating itseneigies on retrenchment. 
I am given to understand that the poor Dubl.is who are re.illy more back wild 
than Kali-parajs, in fact who are 1 educed to serfdom, were told that if they 
wanted a boarding school they should piovide a sum of Rs. 2100 per year. 
Po8si*'ly if all the 200 000 moi/s property is sold once for all that would 
not fetch Rs. 2000 The childion of the educated clisses get free education 
and the serfs must contribute half expenses. Similaily, the problems of 
muslim education require a committee of inquiry. There is only one middle 
school (attached to the City High School) for girls in the whole R ij. People 
are dying of small-pox, influenza and other diseases and yet the Govern¬ 
ment does very little for sanitation and medical relief in the vill iges. Our 
hard-earned money goes to the extent of Rs. 2J to 3 crores every year and so 
much of it is merely wasted. Mr. Seddon of the 1. C. S. who was once Dewan 
of Baroda wrote a note on the Retrenchment Committee Report in which 
he said to the effect that “ For retrenchment every eye turns of the 
Ehangi (Privy Purse) Department. People know that a large sum of money 
baa accumulated in that Department and every year Rs, 20 lakhs are added 
to it. Even if a large cut is made in the annual Privy Purse the Maharajahs 
family would not have to sacrifice aity comfort or pomp necessary to his high 
status. I feel confident that His Highness w’ould rather cut dowwi his allow¬ 
ance than allow any department to suffer on account of undue retrenchment.*' 
We are afraid that Mr. Seddoi/s faith is not justified. About seven lakhs are 
spent on palace additions in the P. W. D. every year, while a small village 
school, a village dispensary or a sewing class is refused grant for want of 
money. People die of dirt and desoaso. The farmer sells off his cattle, land 
or ornaments in order to pay land taxes while the Govornraent servants 
mechanically get their promotions in pay. 

The children of the Sardars who fought by the side of the Gaekwars 
are being impoverishod, the subjects of petty landlords are crushed by over¬ 
taxation. I want the youth of Barod i to come under the banner of this 
Praja Mandal and fight for truth and justice. Knock and thou shall enter. 
The time has come when the youth will be weighed in the balance. 

“ It is only through self-help and Swaraj that happiness is attained. We 
must organise our popular forces, train our volunteers and spread our influence 
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throughout the four corners of our Ry. Remember that all the forces 
which are evolving Swaraj in the adioining territories are bound to influence 
our people also. If we are full of enthusiasm, if we are oonfid<^nt of 
marching forward let us go ahead. Our work does not stop at criticisng 
others, we have to lead the way. 


Pudukottah State People’s Conference, 

The following arc Bome of the important reeolations pa^ee^l at the Pudoknttab State 
Proplr*8 ('oiifereucc, which was held at Pudukottah on JOth A JJth JANUARY 1930 
under the preeidentehip of Mr. A Rangagwami Iyengar, Editor, the Hindu.** 

The reaolatiun referring to the estabhahment of foil responsible Government in the 
State under the aegis of the Haja ran as follows :— 

(a) *' T’lis Conference declares that foil responsible Government should be established 
in this State under the aegis of the R<iia as early as possible and is of opinion thar the 
introduction of the reforms necessary for the purpose should not be delayed on any 
account, (b) This Conference declares that the scheme of responsible Government to be 
introduced in this behalf should include (1) the establishment of a wholly elected legtnla* 
ture with plenary powers based upon adult franchise with exclusive powers of legislation 
and control over the ftaances of the State including taxation and expenditure ; (2) the 
creation of an executive responsible to that legislature in ail respects consisting of a Dewan 
to be chosen from the legislature possessing ns confldenC'' and other ministers chosen by 
them; (3) the introduction of such other measures and institot ions as are necessary and 
incidental to the status of this State as a fully aatonomous onit in a Federated Indian 
constitution based upon Dominion Status.'* 

** This Conference accepts the principle of a Dominion constitution for India including 
the Indian States and while approving generally the outlines of the Scheme of Federation 
adopted at the South India States* Peoples* Conference held at Trivandrum on the 14tb 
January 1929 appoints a committee consisting of the President, (Mr. A Raugaswami 
Iyengar), Mr. S. Swaminatha Aiyar, Mr. S Tisvanatha Aiyar, to consider the said 
outlines and report whether any mo<iiScat tons may be made therein in the light of later 
events and make recommendations with a view to the discussion and acceptance thereof on 
behalf of the Indian States by the forthcoming Round Table Conference or any other 
Confcience that may hereafter meet tn settle the future constitution of India, (b) This 
Conference considers that the subjects of the Indian States ought to be represented in the 
Round Table Conference equally with the rulers and suggests the names of Sir M Tisve* 
swaiyya, Dewan Bahadur M. Ramacbandra Rao and Mr. S. Satyamorti aa repreaentativeB 
from South India for this purpose.** 

A resolution was passed urging on the Government to take steps by means of legisla¬ 
tion for putting down the drink evil. Mr. Natesa Sastri while accepting the principle said 
that it was not enough if this State alone took steps for eradicating this evil, Unlees the 
surrounding districta did eo, it might be impossible for *be State to iotroduoe auoh a 
legislation in the State as the revenue now derived by the State would go to the Britiah 
treasuries. They should educate the peopleandexplaintotbembyJrorarestheeviJcon- 
aequences of drink. Mr. Railasa Ambalagarar aaid that it would be impossible to stop 
one who was addicted to drink from bis practice abruptly. He therefore suggested the 
issue of a lioense to the person who drauk and unless the man was in possession of that 
license issued by competent authorities on payment of a fee, neither arrack nor toddy 
ahonld be sold to him. He also urged that such iicenaes should not be issued to persons 
below the age of 18. He thought that if such a rule was made the Government would 
gladly accept it. 

The Conference also appealed by means of resolutions to the people of the State to 
remove ontouohability and put a stop to the praotioe of annual saorifioes In the templet 
and on the public streets. 



The Ch amber of Princes. 

OPENING DAY‘-25th FEBRUARY 1 93 0, 

The ninth session of tho Chamber of Princes was opened at Now Delhi 
on the 25th February 1930 by If. E. the Viceroy who arrived at eleven 
accompanied by his staff. Tho session was largely attdialed and no loss than 
62 Princes and Chiefs wore present. It was the first time since the inaugura¬ 
tion of tbo Chamber when tho States of Hyderabad and Mysore were 
represented by tho principal State officials. The following is tho full text of 
Ilis Excellency the Viceroy’s speech in opening the session of the Cham})er : — 

Lord Irwin’s Speech. 

I welcomy your Highness'^a with great pleasure to this nmtb session of the Chamber 
of I'lincep. It H haitlly nec ssary for me to refer to those preoccupations which have 
tended, during tho past mouths, and wh’ch will tend still tnoie in the future, to absorb 
our thoughts. They concern matters of great moment in the future of States as part 
and partners of the Indian Empire. I have no iloubt that Your Highnesses share with 
me the feeling that, much of the work done <lunng the past few years, i>*8 been a prelude 
to the even more important drhbeiations in which w mmt shoi’lly engage. None of 
us, I fancy, wouH bo bold enough to c'aim that we coulii cleaily foresee the fuluie, but 
with prudence, courage and j ont consultation f see no cause to fear that we should 
lail to find a way through moot of our present doubts and difficulties. It is m this 
spirit of reasoned optimism and hope that f am sute Voar Flighiiesses will approach 
t iie business of this session 

When 1 met Y'our Uighuesses heie last yeai, we werj all oppresaed with anxiety 
at the illness of our beloved King-Eoiperor, and Your Highnesses will recollect that 
our lirst business on that occasion was to lefer to a teiegiam of sympathy which, on 
your behalf, tho Stantling Committe*; sent to IIib Majesty and for which Her Gracious 
Majesty the Queen Empress had subsequently expiessed her grateful thanks. On this 
occasion, I have to rank' another an i more happy reference to His Majesty’s recovery 
and to the telegram of congratulation sent to His Majesty by the unanimous wish of 
Theii Highnesses of the Staniiing Committee at their meeting on October 24th last. The 
telegram was in the following teiois — 

“At a meeting of the Stanrliug Committee of the Chamber of Princes held on 24'h 
October 11)29, JI. II the. Mahaiaji ol Patiala, Chancellor of the Chamber, announced 
that it was the unanimous wish ol Their Htglinessis of the Standing Committee, at 
their liist meeting after llis Majesty the King-Kmperoi's recovery from a serious and 
protracted illness, that the Binc*‘ro gratification ol the members of the Committee should 
be recorded, and that His Excellency the Viceroy should be asked to convey to His MajfSly 
and to the Royal Family an expiessiou of their devoted and loyal i/reetings upon the 
occasion,*' 

To that telegram a reply was received from His Majesty as follows — 

“ 1 have received with much pleasure and appreciation the message which you have 
conveyed to me from the Stanrhng Committee of the Chamber of Princes, Please assure 
the Chancellor and Their Highnesses of the Standing Committee of my heartfelt thanks 
for their kind greetings on my recovery fiom a long and seiious illness.” 

Tribute to Doparted Princes. 

Since our last session the Chamber has lost by death His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bharatpur, His Highness the Maharaja Rana of Jhalawar, H. H. the Raja of Lunawada 
and the Thakore Sahib of Rajkot, Snooeedmg to his inheritance in 1900, His late 
Highness the Maharaja of Bharatpur died before reaching the prime of manhood at the 
early age of 29, He had been in indifferent health for some time, and his illness was 
a source of much anxiety to me. The attraction of His Highness’ personality as a 
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member of this Chamber and Your HigbnesBcs* Oivler was well-known to all of us, and 
his loss was felt acutely by bis friends. IT H, the Maharaja liana of Jhalawar was 
one of the original members who attended the inaugural session of the Chamber in 
February 1921. Born with a natural taste for literature an! leainiiig, IIis Highness 
was one of those who found particular pleasure in the simpler joys of life, and his death 
has deprived Your Highnesses* Order of one of its cultivated members. His Highness 
the Baja of Lunawada was unkmwn to many of os having boon created a Knight 
Commander of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire so long ago as 1880. His 
death last year at the ripe age of 68 has left a great void m the State, of whichj lio had 
so long been the Ruler. The Tnakore Saheb of Rajkot, whose sudilen and untimely 
death at the age of 46, took place within the last month, was a broadminded and progressiv.i 
Ruler, keenly interested in the social and economic advancement of all classes of his 
subjects by whom he will be greatly missed. Your Highnesses will no doubt wish to 
associate yourselves in an expression of sympathy for the beroaved^families of these four 
members of your Order and to extend wishes of happiness ami prosperity to those succeed¬ 
ing them in the responsibilities connected with their respective States. 

The Butler Committee. 

Shortly after I last met Your Highno-^scs mthisHius’, the report of Sir Harcourt 
Butler's Committee was published, and it has b'<*n hitherto considiied mainly in con¬ 
nection with the procedure to b? followed for t'l ‘ ra lat effective examinarion of its 
recommendations and proposals, ft is too early y‘t to enlarg* upon the-ie, and, indeed, 
a minute and detailed consideration of them must aw.ait the ipcopt of the report of that 
other body which has been concerneil with the consideration of constitutional changes 
in British India. Meanwhile, the views of Your Iligha<»Bae8 will be tentatividy expressed 
during the present session in a senes of resolutions which are contained in a general 
item on the agenda dealing specifically with the report Wifli respect to th^so resolutions 
there is one in particular upon winch I wouhi like h*i‘e to rnak' certain general 
observations. 

There are few of Your Highneaseo who would not agre^ with ra' in saying that (ho 
rare occasions upon which the British Q ivernm'*nt has b'en obligNd to inrervt'ue m the 
affairs of individual States during the past decade created a record in which all of m must 
feel some degree of pride. One crack'^d bell m a p'al of bdls can prejn lic-‘an t often 
destroy the harmony ot the whole In these days ol publicry th<“ shortcomings of one 
unit in the body politic almost inevitably have theeff et. of p'-'jiidicing tin reputation 
of all the other units composing that body. Tlie gooil repute of \ nii* niglmr»88e8’ Order 
18 a matter which 1 , no less than all my predeceemrs, have regarted as a p-culiar trust 
It has been the consistent endeavour of us who have enjoy** ! the privileg** of friendship 
with many of Your Highnesses’ Ord<»r to enhanc- th»» reputation ot those States who 
occupy a distinguished position within the fabric of tin Empire, an 1 it is iti pursuance 
of these sentiments that intervention has been resorted to in recent years in the few cases 
which 1 have referred. 

To define the degree of discretion v^^ited in the Viceroy in such delicate matter 
would be a matter of extreme difficulty. Intervention cmsists normally in an expression 
of views tending to relieve the effect of an ahuso of power. These views are generally 
expressed at a personal interview bf'tween the Ruler and either the Viceioy or his local 
representative which, in ray experience, is always of a fnentlly cliaracter. Speaking 

for myself, I have to acknowledge the invaiiable re.adinoss with which the Rulers have 
listened to any advice I have felt it my duty as a friend ti off'^r and the generous 
thanks with which it has frequently bei'n received In its more important aspict, 
intervention will be resorted to only in cases where in the interests of Your Highnesses* 
subjects of India and of the Empire as a whole no o‘Uer coutsa se^ms possible. I 
feel confident that, m the future, the occasions upon which the Viceroy will be 
called upon to exercise bis discretion with regard to intervention will gradually 
grow more rare. It is the co-operation of the Rulers of States in the interests of good 
government and of their common good repute which have conliiced in the past, and will 
conduce stiJl more in future to this result. 

The London Conference. 

It gives me great satisfaction that Your Highnesses have viewf^d favourably the 
proposal for the Round Table Conference made by Sir John Simon to His Majesty’s 
Government and accepted by them, which was referred to .in my announcement of 
October Slst, 1929, and which is to form the subject of a resolution by Hfs Highness 
the Chancellor. As Your Highnesses are aware, it will be the duty of the Conference 
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to contjidor the viewb aad opinions of all who take part ia it upon the future coustitotioa 
of India. Amon^ other materials that may be b-^fore them t) assist their deliberations 
will be the report of Sir John Simon's Commission, the publication of which may shortly 
be expected, and also that of Sir ilarcourt Butler’s Committee. 

As 1 had occasion to say two or three weeks ago, it is too early yet to predict with 
certainty when the Conference will meet or how it will be composed. 1 hope that all 
important interests will theie be heard, and that, from its discussions and mutual inter¬ 
change of views, the way will be paved for an agreement between the States and British 
India in measures considered to bo desirable for the further a Ivanoe of India aS a whole 
towards closet unity. 1 am assured, both from the conversations which I had with 
certain of Vour IIighne^iHos on the eve of my visit to England last Summer and from 
the manner in which Your Highnebses received the statement, that, it was my duty 
to make sure on my return that Vour flighnesses share this hope. It is scarcely necessary 
to oraphasiBi* the fact that the importancii of the Indian States in the body-politic of the 
country demands that any drctsious with wnich they might be concerned, should receive 
from them a full measure of support. 

Development of Communications. 

Your Highnesses will recollect that., at our session of Febiuary 11th lastjyear, 1 
icf»rrefl to the report of the Roads Committee and to the possibilities which might 
(merges fiorn it I fear that the anticipations which have been aroused in connection 
witli the important subject have been m part disappointed by reason of the fact that it 

lias not yet bei n found possible for my Govcinment to adopt the report and to proceed 

to cany out such proposals in it as may secure acceptance. In these circumstances, 

theip 18 little that I can do to add to my lercarke of last year, beyond assuring Your 

llighnesbes that the lubject is engaging the earnest attention of Government, and I trust 
that a settlement may be leached bidoic long. 

At the last ses-sion ot the ("hamber, I referred also to the qucbtion of the future of 
the Chiefs’ Colleges and iiifoimc^d Your IIi^bueBses that my Goveinmcnt were expecting 
the views of till* gov(‘rning bodies of the Colleges and of the local authorities on the 
dralt scheme pre|iaifd for then futme governance. Those views have since been received 
and 1 hope that b(‘foie we next nuet in this Chamber, decisions will have been reached 
satisfactory to all concerned wirh this important subj-ct. The good woik resulting from 
(he iiiauguiation of Chietb’ Colleges is a lasting tiibute to the foiesigbt of their founders 
and can scaicely be ovcicstimated. The need toi such colleges in the middle and latter 
ycais of the past century was great and urgent, and th(‘y have worthily fulfilled their 
purpose. Nor couhl such fortunate lesults have been possible without the active and 
bUbtaioed asNistance of the Fnneesand Chiefs. The colleges have exercised an important 
influence in moulding the minds and chaiacterb of young Princes of whom many of 
^ our Highnesses arc nolabJe examples , and from the tunc of their foundation, the 
co-opcration of a large numbei of Piiac?Iy houses with the governing and teaching 
staffs has been one of the many happy aspects of the relation-ship existing between the 
educational and political officers of the Government and the great body of the States 
witli whom their activities have been so closely and happily allied. But 1 cannot 

help experiencing a certain fueling of regret, which I trust will soon be dispelled, that 

the colleges appear to have suffered some decline lu Your Highnesseb’ esteem and it 
is my earnest hope that the phase is but a passing one and that your old regard for them 
will be revived in its former strength. It is a platitude to say that no human undertaking 

can be beyond the sphere of need of criticism, and criticism of a constructive nature 

IS always valuable for the woiking ol any corporate insiitutions, educational or other. 
(Jliangiug tiraeb bung changing requireraentb, and It 18 my earnest wish to do everything 
possible to cnsuic the continued existence of the colleges as a medium for giving a sound 
and useful education to those for whom they were built to serve. We all alike should be 
concerned m striving to consolidate, and when necessary, to improve where others before 
us have laboured witb bucli devotion and suocess. 

In hiB closing speech at our session of February 1929, H. H, the Chancellor drew 
my attention to the question of bringing those States whose political relations are at 
present conducted by the provincial governments into direct relations with my Government 
and in the ca&c of other States simplifying their relations through a single intermediary. 
I have made a careful examination of the position, and have come to the conclasion that 
while the future constitutional developments in the Giveroment of India and in tbe 
provinces may lead to tbe necessity for a re-examination of the position of those larger 
States whose relations with the Government 0 ^ India are still conducted through Provin¬ 
cial Goyernmente, further changes are not practicable at the present moment. 
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The question of Your Highnesses* co-opcration in measures of humanitarian endeavour, 
which the Government of India has by virtue of its membership of the League of Nations 
pledged itself to pursue, has previously found expression in this House notably during 
the meetings of November 1926 and February 1928 Ou both these occasions H. H. the 
Chancellor assuied me of your effective assistance. It is therefoic gratifying to me to 
observe that those assuraners have during the past y<*ar been translated into piactice. 
In connection with the obligations undertaken by the Givernmeut of India under the 
International Convention of 1921 for the suppression of tiaffilc in women and children, 
a large number of States have expressed leadincss to co-operate and to undertake the 
necessary legislation to make the co-operation cflfective. I congiatuiate Your Highnesses 
on this evidence of a desire to join with those who are working together throughout the 
world in the cause of social progioss and eradication of vice. 

There is a matter of some importance engaging the attention of the Government of 
India which I would like to mention briefly to Your Highnesses. The Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research recently appointed a committee for the purpose of formulating 
co-ordinated measures to deal with the problem of locusts which have been taking a 
serious toil of crops in certain areas. The Committee iias issued an interim report in 
which they have declared that locusts are now breeding in Northern India, and that 
unless adequate measures of control are taken within the next six weeks, theio is the 
grave danger oi further damage, ebpccially in Western and N jitlunu India. The Com¬ 
mittee have suggested that the co-opeiation of the Indian States within their territories 
with regard to measures for dealing with this serious mouaca woul 1 of great value and 
political officcis are being directed to ask those of Yours llighnessee concerned to render 
such assistance as may bo possible in lighting the plague. I am confident that the 
request will not be made in vain, and 1 need baidly say that your active co-opciatiuii 
m these impojtant measures will be much appieciated by my Goveinmeiit 

Another matter that I would wish to mention relates to the assessment of compensa¬ 
tion for land rtquircd in British India and Indian States foi irrigation, navigation, 
embankments and drainage works and works connected wMth oi subsuiiaiy to them. The 
(lucstion has been under difecussion since 1925, and a summary approved hy tho Standing 
Committee of the Chambei of Piinces was acc^’pted by Your Higbness-s at youi session 
of February 1928, Since then, it has b»en consulcred nccesbary, a-< a lesult of cosultation 
with the local Goveinments, Political officers and Duibars to modify the summaiy m 
two respects. In the first place, Clause iV of the summaiy provided lor the appomlmeuf, 
in the first instance, of Political offic^'is as arbiters if both the partu’s pignifi'*d m writing 
their consent to such a couise. In cases m which tbeie might he a diifcirnc" oi opinion bet¬ 
ween the State autborilies and the Local Government concerned as to tiiC compensation 
payable, it was thought however that this might put States m the invidious position of 
sppGBiing to Jack confidence in the aibiters, and it was acorditigly jiroposcd to amend 
Clauses IV and V of the summaiy, so as to piovide foi the appointment of a board of 
arbitration in all such cases. In thf second place it was proposed to include a piovision in 
clause VI of the summary to the rflfect that in cases where rates of loyalty for quaiiying 
stone or excavating material arc levied in Biitish Indn, aibitiation will b"*- resorted m tho 
manner provided in clause iV in the event of an agreement as to the rates payable not being 
leached. These modifications were recently discussed with the Standing Committee of 
the Chamber of Princes, and have received their concurrence. It now only remains fur 
the Government of India to isbue a reEolutiou on tlie subject and this will in due course 
be done. 

In December last, the Indian Uistoncai Ik'conls Commission held a session at 
Gwalior to which ceituin other States sent lepiescntativrs as co-opted members. The 
interest thus evinced in India’s history by the descendants of ihose who have in the past 
played an important part in its making, 18 of the utmost value. There is still much room 
for historical research and I lieiieve 1 am right in saying that the archives of many 
States contain a wealth of documents of hmtoncal interests winch still remain to bo 
explored. No nation can afford to ignore the story of its past. No people can properly 
develop without a knowledge of the factors which have gone to make them what they 
aic. The great men of India have been pr.manly soldiers, law-givers, philosophers and 
men whose saintly Jives have won them a place of honour iu the regard of their com¬ 
patriots. Indigenous literature and the arts which have hitherto reached their highest 
levels under the stimulus of kingly and princely patronage have, m moic recent times, 
received Jess attention than formerly under the pressure of those influences which are 
continually operating m the progress of civilisation. This is now being recognised an<l 
the patrons of arts are more numerous than before. There can be few better ways in which 
the Indian Princes and the leaders of Indian society and opinion can contribute to her 
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future than by cultivating and asHistiug tbe arte of peace which coobtilute so lormative an 
influenoe upon national character. 

Your HighncBBCB will lecollect having moved a resolution in the Chamber of PriDCcs 
on the 24tb February 1929 recommending that, for the purpose of aection 75 of tbe Indian 
Penal Code, previous convictions by couits of Indian States shouH be recognised by tin* 
Government of India and vice versa. As the question involved matters of aclmmistrative 
importance which concerned vaiious local Governuunts and I'nliiicol officers, I was 
unable at that stage to say more than that the matter w.mM b'‘coasidered with every 
desire to meet tbe wishes expiesscd by Your Highnespes in the resolution 1 regret that 
the result of an examination of the pioposal is that the nioic iinpti.tant Governments aie 
opposed to it, while others do not view it wholly with favour. The courts have already 
a wide diBGiction in the infliction of sentences. It seems Iheiefore that no useful purpobc 
will be served by any further puisuit of the question, and 1 acconling y anticipate that 
Your Uighnesses may be willing to let the proposal staud in ab<*yaiicii as is cubtomaiy at 
our meetings. 


Maharaja of Kapurtliala’a Woik at Geneva. 

Among the subiects to be considered by Your Highneesea is that dealing with <ho 
woik of His Highness tho Maharaja of Kapurthala as a representativf* of India at tlio 
meeting of the League of Nations last year at Geneva. The irport which Hih llighuch> 
will lead to us will bo no less mteicsting than have b'*cn thos* presented by Ilis Highnef-s 
liimsolf on two previous rccasions and by the other members of your Older wbo have 
there icpreacntcd India. We owe 'a debt of matitude to H»b Highness for liuvng und' i- 
taken ioi the third time this weighty task, and I can assure him that we bhall all folio v 
with interest what ho will have to tell us. 

Two resolutions upon the agenda, one tabled by Hie IIighufES the Nawab of Mah r 
Kolia arc concerned with the election ol the Chancellor and rio-CbancelJor, and with the 
amendment of Hale 3 of tho rubs of businesB conc»'rmng the p" oosal of subj-'cis for 
inclubioii in the agenda. As I have mentioned before in this Ho se, I depiecate allna- 
tions in the constitutions and ruite of hufamc*-b exeept whfn nre* s^ity has b^'en cleaily 
hliown But, I think, both these pioposais aie deseiving (»t Your llighiiesB c’ caicful 
cuQsideratiou. 

Tho ifBolution ugauhiig dealings between Indian St«i*<*Baud capitalists anil financial 
agents has already been before the Lrgii»lalive .Vsseuibly and rt'coivcd in a slight'y diflfeieub 
lorm Your Uighnesseb’ approval. Asa le’^uit of fuMbii considriation, it is ut \ formally 
to be placed before you and I may have fuilh'T )<’maiks to make upon this feuby ct when 
that stage is rrached. 

Befoic the session ends, Your IlighncPbrs will piocc d to el» cl the CMuincelloi and 
the Btandiijg Committee for tlir ensuing year, and I »iebiio t(» acknowlpdgp, as alto I am 
suio w’lll Your lliglmcsses, (Ik* hard work pcifoimcd by 11, II. tbe Cbancelloi and by (he 
members ot the piesent Htaudiug Committee tluiiug (lie p'rioil of their aclivitits. Wc 
have been occupi><l with many difficult and impoitant (|U(btious. Tbe counsti which 
I have icceived fiom those whom you have chosen to rrpresent jou, hat* been of tho 
gicalcit assistance to me, and I know that I have only lo atk for the help ol your chosen 
irpiepcnlativcs in oidei to obtain it in full moasuie. 

1 must now bring my remaiks mtioducmg tins Bcbsion to a do e. L would do ho 
by again giving expression to my continued sympathy and interest in Your Ilighnossrs’ 
deliberations and to my asbured confidence that the result of them will be lo that grrald 
entity of India in which they occupy such an iraportiint place. 


Proceedings & Resolutions. 

I. King's Recovery. 

Tlie Mahaiaja of I’ATIALA, Chancellor, iaovc«l the fiiht icbolution uquesting tho 
Viceroy (tho President of the Chamber) to be 80 kind as to convey to the King an cxpics- 
bion of their deep and unfaltering devotion lo the Throne, together with (heir profound 
happiness and rdicl at the complete icetoialion to health of Ilia Majesty. 

The Maharaji of Patiala said, last year, th?y recorded thou* happiness 
at the progress Ilis Majesty made towards recovery. To-day they were 
happier in so far as Ilis Majesty had ooraplotoly recovered, It needed no 
formal expression that the attachment and devotion of tho Indian Princes 
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to the Kiiig-Emporor was not a matter of mere conventioii. It was a spon¬ 
taneous and living faith with them. They always regarded and would 
continue to regard the Kirjg-Emperor as the custodian of their treaty obliga¬ 
tions with Great Britain and the pivot of their common Empire. Moreover) 
King George had by bis personal solicitude for them, won their deep affection. 
Ho would like to add as one who had enjoyed the privilege of His Majesty^s 
personal friendship and of being on his staff, that Indian States and British 
India had no bettor friend than the King-Emperor on whose recovery they 
were to-day recording their genuine gratification. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner, seconding the Maharaja of Patiala’s resolu¬ 
tion expressing the deep and unfailing devotion of the Chamber to the King, 
said that when the heart was full, it was difficult to give expression to one’s 
sentiments. 

The Nawab of BiiOPAL said that it must bo the fir^t act of the Chamber 
this session to offer their grateful thanks for the recovery of the King. 
Xover before was the illness of any monarch followed with such anxiety 
and whose recovery had evoked such a wonderful demonstration of love and 
loyalty. 

The Maharajas of Panna and Dkwas, the Chief of Sangli and the Pant 
Sachiv of Bhor all testified to their personal devotion to the Crown and the 
loyalty of Indians. It was difficult to find a parallel in the history of any 
coiuilry of such devotion and loyalty for a King, the reason for which was 
not far to seek. His Majesty was the embodiment of all that was best and 
noblest in the traditional relations of England and India and was the binding 
force which kept all nationalities in the Empire together. Moreover, ho 
was the custodian of the treaty obligations of the Princes. It was tbeii 
uroud privilege to offoi their felicitations to the Kiug-Einporor on his 
(^jrnplcto recovery. 

The Viceroy, putting the resolution to the vote of the Chamber, said 
Iio would consider it a high honour’ to transmit to His Majesty the mossago 
of the Princes and their Order. The resolution was carried. 

2. Delhi Bomb Outrage. 

Tiic lifxt rL’bolul(Oil, winch alpo was naovcU by the Chaac' llor, pl.accil on leconl tiir 
GlianiberH crupliatjc ci-ndi-mnation of the lecent inpp'nsate anil d^atanlly attempt on the 
Jilc of Tlieir ExcclJi iici' s, and tendered licaitieit eongialnlalions on their providential 
f tcajir. 

The Maharaja of PatiALA said that the rnncee, in their individual 
capacities, had signified to His Excellency their abhorrence and detestation 
of the anarchical attoui))t upon th(5 Viceregal train and their profound relief 
at the escape which Providence vouchsafed to the Viceroy and Lady Irwin 
and the whole iiarty. The Princes of India resented as a personal affront 
the attempted iiorpctratioii of a dastardly outrage of this kind. Quito apart 
from the esteem aud affection in which they hold the Viceroy’s person, His 
Excellency wai the representative of the King-Emperor for whose Throne 
they were for all times prepared to liy down their lives, and all that made 
their lives woith living. The attempt on the Viceroy’s life was an outrage 
against the august personage whom His Excellency represented. If anything 
could increase their sentiments of horror and detestation or could add to 
their sense of relief at the Viceroy’s escape, it would be the reflection that, 
in Lord Irwin, India had found a most true and loyal friend. From the 
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time when the Viceroy entered upon his high office he had thought, planned 
and worked ceaselessly for the good of India. They therefore reioiced in a 
special way to think that Providence had spared him to continue to do the 
groat work ho had begun. 

The Jam Satieb felt it a cruel irony of fate that in the last decade 
assassins had attempted to take the lives of two of India’s noblest Viceroys, 
Lord Hardingo and Lord Irwin, whoso higlrmindodness and devotion to 
India was unparalleled. It was always sad to recall the memory of such 
dastardly outrages. Ho did not want to recall the various beneficial acis 
which had been initiated during Lord Irwii/s \'icoroyalty. Ho would only 
associate himself with those who rejoiced at the inovidontial escape of the 
Viceregal party. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner deemed it his duty to join whole-heartedly 
with the motion and offered his thanks to the Almighty for the miraculoiH 
oseape of the Viceroy and Lady Irwin. Ho deplored the abominable outrage 
done under misguided notions of patriotism. To d j such a thing to a most 
sympathetic Viceroy was a thing that none could condone. 

The Nawab of Bhopal had no words to give expression to the depth 
of feelings of horror and resentment at the outrage on the life of the noblest 
Viceroy. Ho deplored the fact that any son of India should have made an 
attempt on the life of Lord Irwin who really was India's gi 'atost Viceroy. 

The Ruler of Dewas (Senior) said that Princes were the traditional 
loaders of those with whom loyalty was a hereditary virtue. To make an 
attempt on the life of one who was trying to remove the present difficulties 
and disabilities of the people, deserved the strongest condemaation. 

The Raja of Mandi said that it was an insensate folly 1) make an 
attempt on the life of a Viceroy who was a great friend of India. 

The Pant Sachiv of BiiOR considered it a most heinous crime to attempt 
to take the life of one who wis a true friend of India. Such action was 
sure to retard all progress. The Viceroy’s recent announcement hid endeared 
him to everyone. 

The Ruler of Malerkotla said that, in view of what His Excellency 
had done for India, no cne could give adequate expression of the indignation 
and horror at the dastardly outrage. 

The Chief of JamkhANDI said that the Viceroy and Lady Irwin had 
endeared themselves to all and none but an enemy of India could have con¬ 
ceived such a crime. 

The Rana of Dholpuk said that every Indian came to look upon Lord 
Irwin as a true friend of the country and they all rejoiced at his escape. 

The Chief of Sangli said that the Viceroy had won the love, admiration 
and gratitude of the people of India for his solicitude for their welfare. 
It was beyond conception how any human being could think of committing 
such a crime. 

The Viceroy, on behalf of Lady Irwin and himself and those who 
travelled with him, thanked the Princes for their kind feelings during the 
four years that he had been in India. He said, he had greater reason 
to be grateful than he could recount to them. 

The resolution was put to the House and carried. 
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3. Condolence Resolution. 

The Conilolence resolution at the drath of the Racers of Bharat pur, Jhalawar, Luna- 
wada and Rajkot wan carried, all the Princes standing. 

Chancellor Presents Last Year’s Report. 

The Chancellor then gave an exhaustive review of the woik performed by the 
(lliaiulier of rnnees dunng the past year. The Maharaja of Patiala fiaifi that a noteworthy 
event was the publication of the Indian States* Oommittee Report which the Princes 
regarded as a mixture ot good and evil. Qiateful as they were to the Viceroy for tlie 
pyinpatlietic stateBmanhlnp which granted their ifijaest for an enquiry into the relations 
existing between the States an 1 ihe Paramount Power and between tiie States and British 
Intia, they could not icfiairi from remarking that the work of the Indian States Cora- 
rnitteo uas neither as compreiienflivc nor as clearcut as th^ importance of the task required 

The Mabaiaja of Patiala took tb« opportunity ot laying on the table copies of the 
leqolntions unaniinoualy a lopteii by the Cliieisat the Bombay Conference when they waited 
on a deputation on the Viceroy in June last year. The ciicumstances connected with 
the appointm nt of tlie Butler Committee led tluMii to set, a special oiganisation in order 
to cope v\ith th'‘ woik an 1 it was resolvcil to continue the special organisation for the 
presrol. H'" g.ad to s'ly that the interests of the Indian States were very well 
jo(dvf‘d afi.ei in Kng'aud, wlimo their reputation Btoi»d lirm. In this connection, he 
expt'-sfed giatiiud»* to the Jam Sahib and th'* Maharaja of Alwar and a^so expressed 
appuoi.non of no* work done by (’ol. Hasker aiul professor Rush brook Williams. His 
Higliiit s^ ai 0 lefej red to the cstablishraeut of a permanent secretanat for the Chancellor 
with a s( puate staff an.l a separate organisation for the contiol ol which they had been 
foitunate in seeunng the Ketvicos o! Sardai Mir Maqbul Mahmood. Firally, they had 
tstablisiied a Standing t’ummittec ot i»liuiBter.s, an innovation which would add raucli 
to the eflicu'iit and expeditiouH disposal of important bubincss. Tins was how they 
»quipped themselves for the woik which they had immediately hefora them. Thanks to 
the Viceioy’b pyrapathy towards the Sta’es they had been placed in a position in which 
tiioy should find full scope foi their effoits. 

Indian States, as well as British India, owed a deep debt of gratitude to the Viceroy 
for the devoted labours crowned with conspicuous success which characterised Ins 
ambaspadonai misbion to England on behalf of Qieater India With the recognition by the 
pnme Minister and Sir John of the light of the Spates t(, appear as a third party in the 
Bound Tal»l«“ Confeioncf, they Itad attained a position of responsibility in affairs not merely 
(li India, but also of the Empiie. The Maharaja ol Patiala ilui not conceal his conviction 
that the woik bidoie them was both arduous and diffcult. But, he had every confidence, 
with the Vieeroy’p advice, the statesmanship of Indian Piinc's would prove equal to then- 
task. Dealing with the important woik of the Standing Committee at their meetings in 
Maich and Octobei, the Maharaja of Patiala said that various (jueBtiont. wmre discussad 
affecting Indian States. These piiiicipally related to (1) radio-broadcasting in British 
India and its application to Indian States, (2) reptiictions imposed on the possession, 
purchase and impoilation of arms an I ammunitiontfor the pers nial use of the Rulers of 
the States , (3) rtpiesentations of States on the Railway Board, the Rates Advisory Board, 
and the Tariff Boaid (4) construction of dams in the Indian States , (5) revision of 
lulesfortho adminibtiation ot the Indian Peopleb’ Famine Fund; (6) provision of a 
bchool at Sataia for the junior officers of the Indian Statcb’Forces , (7) air navigation 
m Indian States , (8) dealings between Indian States and capitalists and financial agents : 
(h) powers to be given to tlie Councils of Administrations of Indian States to offer troops 
to the Government m emergency in the absence of the Ruler from States ; (lOj grant to 
tho Ruling Princes and Chiefs ol the privileges of exercising ceusorsbip over telegrams. 

After the Chancellor’s statement reviewing the past years work, a 
resolution thanking the Maharaja of Patia’a for the work he had done for 
the Chamber which was moved by the Maharaja of Bikaner and supported 
by the Ruler of Dewas was carried. 

The Maharaja of Patiala thanked the Princes for their kind apprecia¬ 
tion of his work. At the suggestion of the Viceroy, it was agreed that the 
annual elections of the Chamber be held on the 27th February, instead of on 
March Ut. The Conference then adjourned. 
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SECOND DAY--26th FEBRUARY J930, 

Kapurthala on His Geneva Mission. 

The Chamber of Princes resumed its sitting this morning} the Viceroy 
presiding. The first item on the agenda was the statement made by the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala regarding his work as a representative of India at 
the meeting of the League of Nations in 1929. 

The Maharaja of Kapurthala describing the work of the delegation 
regarded the last session of the League as memorable in many ways. It was 
the first session when the Indian delegation was led by an Indian and His 
Highness hoped that when in good time the honour of loading the delegation 
would fall upon one of their Order, they could confidently roly upon receiving 
the support of the British Indian delegation. 

The Maharn.ii of Kapuithala paid a tribute to the good judgment and 
statesmanship of Sir M. Habibullah and opined that the presence of a member 
of their Order served to strengthen the prestige of the Indian delegation. 

Proceeding, Ills Highness said that Sir M. Habibullah and his colleague 
Sir G. Corbett represented two departments of the Government of India 
which were closely connected with the work of the League, which he regarded 
as a most useful innovation. lie regretted the lack of League experience, 
and urged for continuity of the personnel of the delegation to the Assembly. 

Describing the League as a sort of informal Imperial Conference which 
in no small part maintaine<l the solidarity of the British Empire, the Maharaja 
of Kapurthala felt that the hst session of the Assembly would be re¬ 
membered for its groat activity and for the definite progress which was 
made in international relations. The British Prime Minister, by his opening 
speech, showed that Great Britain intended to base her foreign policy, as a 
whole, upon the principle of the League. The Maharaja of Kapurthala said 
that the League’s work for social and humanitarian progress was one which 
most directly interested India. The League had done and was doing much 
excellent work in that field both in regard to collecting, comparing and 
distributing the laws and methods of different countries, so that each might 
have the benefit of the experience of the others, and also in promoting 
agreements and co-operation in matters of international concern. He had 
occasion previously to express a warning against the tendency to look upon 
Eastern social conditions with Western preconceptions and ho thought that 
that warning had borne fruit. For instance, a special emiuiry had recently 
been conducted into international traffic in women and children and the 
enquiry dealt with tht? conditions in America, brnrope and the Far East. 
A desire had boon expressed and had received general support that the 
enquiry be extended to other countries and in particular to those in the 
East. But it was recognised that the methods and personnel of the enquiry 
would have to be altered to suit different conditions of the now field. The 
Maharaja of Kapurthala said that he welcomed the enquiry on the understand¬ 
ing that those alterations were satisfactorily carried out. 

Proceeding, the Maharaja of Kapurthala said that great interest was 
taken abroad in the social conditions of India, but at the same time, there 
was a great deal of misunderstanding about this country. He thought that 
it would be doing a useful service, if they took the opportunity of eradica¬ 
ting some of the misunderstandings and of supplying authoritative evidence 
of the very significant changes which wore beginning to take place in India, 
61 
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He did not fail to give some account of the movement of reform which was 
also to bo observed in Indian States. The Maharaja declared : “ I said 
that at any rate in the more wealthy and progressive States, the advance¬ 
ment of ideas was no loss marked than in British India and that indeed some 
of the States wore ahead of British India in certain important respects.” 

The Maharaja of Kapurthala thought that a notable advance had been 
made last year in the campaign for dealing with dangerous drugs. It was 
generally recognised that the manufacture of some of those drugs was enor¬ 
mously in excess of medical and scientific rcijuirements. Ho was glad to 
say that those States which had so far showed lack of inclination to adopt 
measures for the regulation of the trade had, this year, agreed to confer 
together with the object of limiting the manufacture to medical and scientific 
requirements. Hia Highness felt that the mooting of the League provided an 
excellent opportunity of social intercourse. The prestige and precedence of 
their Order had very well been recognised at Genova. 

The Maharaja of Kapurthala also referred to the disarmament problem, 
a promising feature of which was the state of negotiations between Groat 
Britain and United States on naval questions. 'Fho League was agreed that 
an understanding between Naval Powers would do much to facilitate progress 
towards general disarmament. Concluding, Ilis Highness expressed the 
opinion that the application of the idea of a United Stitos of Europe pre¬ 
sented many practical difficulties, particularly in relation to the British Empire, 
not only because so much of the Empire was geographically outside Europe, 
but because ao many of the economic problems of the Empire wore funda¬ 
mentally different from those of Europe. 

The Maharaia of Patiala, thanking the Maharaja of Kapurthala for his 
statement, said that as a member of the Indian L>elogation to the League of 
Nations last year, His Highness had done much valuable work. This was 
the third time the Maharaja of Kapurthala hod boon a member of the 
DolegatioM, The oppoitunity which Geneva offered for the representatives 
of the Governments of the world to meet and exchange ideas and to cultivate 
personal friendships was by no moans a moan achievement in Iho interests 
of world peace, and the Maharoja of Kapurthala was imminently equipped 
to play the role of their ambassador. The Indian Princes had always believed 
in the possibilities of the League, It had not brought in the millennium by 
pressing an electric button. Progress was slow, but there wore limitations 
which damped the enthusiasm of idealists. The League had done much 
constructive work, and its future was full of promise. This session had 
.secured the adherence of the British Empire to the optional clause, a further 
advance towards disarmament, the elimination of China’s suspicion and the 
bringing about of a better understanding between the East and the West by 
constructive statesmanship with ties of cultural and economic co-ordination, 
They welcomed the proposed control of traffic in dangerous drugs. His 
H ghness, in conclusion, hoped that whoever led the Indian Delegation in 
future, would uphold the best tradition of India and the Indian States, 

4. Leadership of Delegation. 

A resolution was moved by Ills Highness th- Maharaja or Kapurthala stating that 
an Indian Prince should lead the Indian D.?Jegat.ion to tho L-agu' of Nations at le-ist once 
in a cycle of three years. 
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His Pligbnoss the Maharaja of Kapurthala said that last year the 
nomination of an Indian as the leader of the Delegation to Geneva marked 
a now and a very great departure. It was a great pleasure to him to 
oo-oporate with and assist Sir Mahomed Habibullah, his leader, at the last 
delegation. The resolution x>roposed that the leadership should be given to 
an Indian Prince as frequently as possible, and at least once in three years. 
Ho added : “ This public recognition of the importance of our Order in the 
policy of the Indian Empire is a tribute to the success achieved by its ro- 
preseritativea. Wo cannot have a stronger friend than His Excellency the 
Viceroy, and 1 am sure the rcipiest embodied in the resolution will receive 
his favourable consideration.’* 

His Highness the Maharaia of AlwAR said that in the existing circums¬ 
tances one delegate was appointed from England, one selected from British 
India, and one from the Indian States. So long as this arrangement stood, 
and the turn was to come normally they would have a chance once in throe 
years. Ho said the Piincos cordially agreed to being led by British India, 
and sincerely hoped that when their turn came to load the delegation, that 
position would be equally cordially accepted by British Indians. 

His Excellency the Viceroy said :—“ I have listened with much iulorost 
to what Your lligbncssos have said on this important topic, and I am glad 
to have the oj^portunity of receiving the bonolit of your views. Your High¬ 
nesses will recall the fact that the question of loadorphip of the Indian 
delegation was llifat raised in the Council of State in 1926 when the late 
Mr. S. R. Das made a etalcmcnt on the subject. In March 1928» when a 
resolution was moved in that IIouso recommending that the delegation bo 
predominantly Indian in composition and be led by an Indian, the Govern- 
uicnt’s reply on that occasion intimitod that, while showing sympathy with 
the resolution, the Govoriiincnt must bo free to select those whom they at 
any time considered the most suitable for a particular work and that they 
could not therefore bind tbomselvcs by any promise that the loader should 
invariably bo an Indian. At the same time, they pleaded that it would bo 
their earnest endeavour to secure the services of an Indian who might 
worthily discharge the responsibility of the leadership, and they wont on 
to make it clear that in subs'^qiiont years, the Government would retain and 
exercise their full discretion in entruaUng the leadership, as it seemed to thorn, 
either to a loader from British India or England or to a Ruling Prince, 
though the last named alternative would raise some questions that would 
require careful considoration. I am not able to say more on that t 0 “day. I 
shall communicate Your Ilighnosses’ views to the Secretary of State and bhall 
give them myself the fullest consideration. I am sure Your Highnesses will 
understand that whatever it might bo possible to do in the way of inviting 
one of Your llighriessos’ Order to load the delegation, it would bo made 
dillicult certainly, in advance of the constitutional issues now under discussion 
being finally decided by the British Government, to consent to any mathema¬ 
tical formula of continuity which obviously raises a larger constitutional 
principle for which perhaps the timo is not quite ripe. The observations 
that have fallen from Your Highnesses ropro30ut, I know, the general feeling 
of your Order, and will receive sympathetic consideration from myself and the 
Secretary of State.’* 

The resolution was unaiiiiuouely carried. 
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5. Election of Pro>Chancellor. 

In asking the Chamber to accept an amendment to the rules relating 
to the appointment of a member to act as Pro-Chancellor who secured the 
highest votes at the Standing Committee meeting, the Maharaja of Patiala 
said that the amendment might not be of immediate political consequence, 
but it was intended to remove an anomaly. Under the present rule, in the 
event of a casual vacancy in the office of Chancellor, the member who secured 
the highest number of votes at the previous election of Chancellor officiated. 
This was open to some objections. These were that should the Chancellor, 
elected unanimously, proceed out of India, difficulties would arise as to who 
was to act for the latter. The second objection was that, at the time of 
election of the Chancellor, the Chamber concentrated primarily on the elec¬ 
tion of the Chancellor but it was apt to forget that the Prince who secured 
the highest number of votes next to the Chancellor might have to officiate. 
Moreover the Prince who would obviously be best suited to act as Pro- 
Chancellor might not like to contest the election with the proposed Chancellor. 
This would deprive the Chamber of his direction and help. In the event 
of both the Chancellor and the Pro-Chancellor proceeding out of India or 
of being unavoidably absent under the existing regulations, the absence of 
the Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor would make such a Prince ex-officio 
member of the Standing Committee and would place on him the onerous 
responsibility of directing the work of the Standing Committee. The proposed 
amendment was to eliminate these objections. 

The resolution was duly seconded by the Raj.i of Sitamiu and carried. 

6. Tabling of Resolutions. 

The Maharaja of Patiala next mov«'«l a resolution amending Ihr lulos for the conrluft 
of bosioese thereby making it permissible for the Princes to give written notice of their 
intention to propose any subject for inclusion in the agenda more than (wo months before 
the session of the Chamber 

The Maharaja of Patiala said that by tying down last year the pro¬ 
bable dates of the session of the Chamber to the second or third Monday in 
February, and those of the Standing Committee to the third Mondays of 
March and November, they had fixed a period of throe months between the 
Chamber and the Standing Committee meetings But, according to the 
present rules, the members must give written notice of tboir proposals to 
the Chancellor two months before the fixed date. The resolution therefore 
made it clear that the notice required need not bo two months but might bo 
longer and would also evolve a convention for resolutions being received 
after the Standing Committee meetings to bo dealt with through correspon¬ 
dence. The Chamber adopted the resolution. 

7. Broadcasting in States. 

In asking the Chamber to consider the recommendation of the Standing 
Committee regarding Radio Broadcasting in British India and its application 
to Indian States, the Maharaja of Patiala said that the draft resolution 
regarding the question was first approved by the Chamber in 1926. Since 
then the broadcasting licence fee of Rs. 12. and the broadcasting company’s 
share of Rs. 10 had been reduced in British India to Rs. 10 and 8 respec¬ 
tively. The Standing Committee recommended that similar reduction be 
made in the Indian States. Experience showed that the proposal to apportion 
the shares of the broadcast receiver licence fee could not bo maintained 
on the basis arranged in 1926, that each State should retain the broadcast 
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receiver fees it collected, and should have no claim to share similar licence 
fees levied by any other State or in British India and that similarly British 
India should have no claim to the brodcast receiver licence foes collected 
by Indian States. It was found impossible in pract’ce to determine the 
extent to which receivers might bo served by one particular broadcasting 
station. Consequently, the only practical solution was that broadcast receiver 
licence fee collected in British India should be retained by the Government 
of India and the fees collected in Indian States should accrue to the States 
concerned. These arrangements were based on reciprocity. The Standing 
Committee had also secured assurances that instructions would bo issued to 
the authorities concerned that the term “ seditious in respect of censorship 
might bo understood as including matters offending agairiat States in India. 

The Maharaja formally commended the following resolution for the 
apportionment of licence fees for the acceptance of the Chambei : — 

“Each State and Untitjh India shoald cdlect hioadcaatin ‘4 receiver licence tee for 
the Btationa within its own tenitory, and wouM have no claim to a ehaie of aimilar 
licence fee for stations outside its own territory ; but. the collecting authority would, 
of course, he free to pay any shaic of the fees collected to any btoa Ica'-tmg agency, 
whether inside 01 oulsule its territory, wh'ch do<'f», nn fact, piovide a bioa.lcaBtmg scivicc 
to stations within that tcrriioiy ” 

8. Inter Statal Loans. 

The last resolution, which was also moved by the Maharaja of PATIALA, 
related to capitalists and financial agents. The original draft stipulated that 
the previous consent of the Government of India was essential to all inlci” 
Statal loans by one Ruler to another without which the lo.an was to bo at 
the londor^s rifk and without which the Government of India would not 
ordinarily intervene to secure its repayment. The Maharaja of P.itiala 
explained that obioction was raised to the draft and the Standing Committee 
made some alterations by which loans from one Ruler to another wore dis¬ 
tinguished from loans from one State to another, the Utter requiring the 
consent of the Government, but not the former. The final form of the 
losolution made it clear that the information required of loans proposed by 
States was necessary not to avoid the possibility of such loans clashing with 
similar operations by the Government of India, but merely in order to give 
the Government of India an opportunity of offering friendly advice on the 
subject, if necessary, as they were supposed to know more of the money 
market than the State concerned. It was, however, understood that the 
resolution would not apply to the case of shoit term loans for temporary 
purposes only from banks recognised for the purpose by the Govcrrimont of 
India. Further the term alien ” would include British Indian subjects, 
as also subjects of other Indian States. 

The Chamber accepted the resolution, and was adjourned till next day. 

THIRD DAY—27ih FEBRUARY J 93 0. 

At the Princes* Chamber on this day the Maharaja of Patiala made a 
welcome announcement that the Nizam of Hyderabad had telegraphed him 
announcing Rs. 100,000 for the Chamber’s funds towards the preparation of 
cases relating to economic and fiscal relations between British India and 
Indian States ; one lakh towards the Chamber’s deputation attending London 
and an annual contribution for five years beginning from 1930 of Rs. 50,000 
towards the general budget. The Maharaja of Patiala expressed gratefulness 
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to tboir senior brotbor for this gciioroua help which showed that the Niaam 
was in sympathy with the Chamber's efFoits to secure recoRriitioii of the 
rights and the interests of the States. (Applause.) It is also learnt that 
the Gaokwar of Baroda has withdrawn his resignation from the Chamber. 

Elections. 

The Chamber proceeded to elections and re-elected the Maharaja of 
Patiala as Chancellor for the fifth year by 26 votes against the Maharaja 
of Knshmorc 1 1, and the .Maharaja of Alwar, 2 votes. 

Thereafter the Maharaja of Kashmero was ro'olootod Pro-Chancellor 
by an overwhelming maj )rity. The Chamber then elected the following 
to the Standing Committee for the coming year: The Nawab of Bhopal, 
the Jam S«hib of Nawanagar, the Maharajas of Alwar and Bikaner and the 
Mahanij Kana of Dholpur. 

9. Welcome to Viceroy’s Announcement. 

After ejection tlir Mahaiuja of rATlALAniovedtJK'firsriesolutioncordiallywpJco-n- 
iti*.; tile Annouiici iiK'iit ina'le by the V^iceioy on the Iht, Novtiibcr 192'J CApreasing l-lic 
I'opt* that It might ailay (he f<eluig8 of (listiufl and ilibconteut thiooghout fiidia. TJic 
(’hamln'i noted vvitli t-atibtaclion (h« inoponal to cal! a Hound Table Conference m Lindon 
(•1 all interihts conc'iiitd and welcomed the opportunity afforded to the Indian Statey lo 
paiticipafc in it. The Cliarutxn alsodcyiied that in vn*w ot the opinniiiH expreas-d duniig 
the pieK'^nt K't-yi.m the Viceiuy may be pleased to recommend that iieceasaiy opportunitioH 
be piOMded lot cou'oIlution brtweeii Iliri M.ij-'Bty’s Government and repics'Utatives 
iiominatetl by the I’linces in legaid to t-ueh piactical pioposalB directly or indirectly 
aflictiiig the Indian Sla‘eb as may cmeige liorn the Round Tabic Coiifcrenc oi lioin the 
lecummendations ol the Indian Slatct, (^omruittet’o lepoit. 

The .Mabaro.ia of Patiala atiala in iho course of a speech said that tho 
PniiCCs had already expressed their individual opinions welcoming tho pro¬ 
posals contained in the historic Announcement which would take its place as a 
document of tho highest imiioitunco. It was a proof of Britain’s good-will 
towards India and of her desire to arrive at a salisf ictory and amicable 
settlement of Itidia’s piublonis. lloliad no doubt that this policy of conciliation 
would help to allay dii^trust and discontent in BritiBli Ihdia. Tho Indian Stitos 
wcio virofoundly alFcctcd by tho iiroposal of the Round Table Conference. 
Tho Princes weio glad that both tho Viceroy and llis Mdiosty’s Government 
iccoguibod the vital importance of the States being represented. They 
would fully cooperate to biing tho deliberations to a successful conclusion. 
Tliey only wanted an oppoitunity for dibcussion between them and His 
Majesty's Govi'rumcnt in rogaul to picpusals affecting tho States which 
might emerge from tho Cniicroncc. Tho nccosbity for this was obvious. 
Jho Conforciico would deal with (iiiostions affecting tho Indian Empire 
and deal with tho whole field of political supremacy exorcised either 
as direct sovereignty or as paramountcy by Groat Britain in India. With 
tho alteration of tho structure of tho Government of India the political 
relationship in which the Piinces stood might also be insensibly but gravely 
affected. It might be that such changes as proposed by tho Conforenco 
might bo acceptable to them. It also might bo that against some of tho 
proposals tho Princes might have valid objections to urgo. Both policy 
and cifuity iciiuirod that oiipoilunity should bo given to them to place their 
views before IJis Muiosty’s Govcrnmoiit. Tho prosonce of the delegates 
from British India at subsequent deliberations of tho joint parliamentary 
committee had been promised to British India and they also asked for the 
same consideration. Tho relationship of tho Indian States to tho Crown 
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was essentially one that could not be changed without the consent of both 
the parties. The position of the States which was guaranteed in any respect 
without their being given an opportunity at every Slate to express their 
views. They still remembered the consequences !that followed the declara¬ 
tion of 1917 leading to the Government of India Act of 1919. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner wholeheartedly supporting the motion baid that 
the Announcement was momentous, timely, statesman!ik (3 and imst welcome. 
Ho had already given expression to his opinion on the Announcement to the 
press. He did not think himself justified to take up the time of (ho 
Chamber. 

The Nawab of Malerkotla supporting said the Confcromjo afforded an 
excellent opportunity to the ropresontativos of British India and (he Indian 
States to meet IIis Majf^sty’s Government to discuss the problems affecting 
both. 

The Maharaja of Dkwas (senior) said the policy inunciatod in (ho decla¬ 
ration was momentous and embodies wise statesmanship The Princes were 
grateful for the recognition of the States to bo present at the Conforonco. 

The Chief of SAN(;Lr said the Viceroy would be always roinemborod as 
initiating something which would reach (ho greatest common measure of 
agreement on tlie Indian problems. The Viceroy was C(ttitlod to a distinct 
place amongst the stalosmen who had contiibuted t^o the building up of 
the Empire. 

The Pant Sachiv of Bik^r said the country was grateful to Lord Irwiii 
for giving an interpretation to the declaration of 1917 which had driven 
away the clouds of suspicion. Another importance of ihe Conference was 
that it had created a suitable michinory as was demanded by British Indii 
and also given the States an opportunity for joint deliberation for formulating 
practical schemes. lie reiterated that the States could not agree to accept 
any proposal which violated their treaty obligitioin and sympilhisod wi(h 
those British India leaders who wore working for the good of the Motherland 
by constitutional methods. lie strongly deprecated the resolution passed 
at the Lahore Congress and which threatened civil disobedience. 

The Viceroy putting the motion before the House said : ‘ It is naturally 
gratifying to mo to find that this Chamber is prepared to set the seal of 
its approval upon the Announcement on behalf of IJis Majesty’s Government 
which it was my duty recently to make. I have no doubt that Your High¬ 
nesses share the view that has always been mine own that the logic of 
events is gradually bringing us all very close to a consideration of very 
large problems and that in regard to some of these problems at least it is 
possible that differences in point of view may reveal thomseives- not,—I 
hope, fundamental differences but differences perhaps of method of approach 
and so on. 

My own view has always been that as and when we roach that stage 
there was no need to feel unduly disturbed about the prospects of a successful 
issue provided that all those concerned were willing with a reasonable 
spirit to sit down and discuss the real diflicultios with a view to reaching a 
solution with regard to all interests which have to be met and it was from 
that point of view that I for a long time have thought that the right solution 
of some of the difficulties with which you and I are immediately cjrifrontod 
was by this way of the conference. It is also quite clear to any one who has 
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given the briefest or the most superficial study to the all India side and 
character ( f those present problems that no one of them can satisfactorily 
bo solved unless it is solved in harmony and in conjunction with those 
by which States are more particularly affected. It is not necessary for me 
to develop that to Your Highnesses but it is well that the public should 
appreciate that there are very few problems today with which British India 
is interested than can be treated as it wore in a vacuum without having 
reactions and impacts upon the problems of the States and it is for that 
reason —the widest possible reason—that I am sure that the policy of associa¬ 
ting Your Highnesses at the outset in those deliberation's is not only wise but 
necessary. 

“ Your Highnesses have voiced the opinion of your Order which has been 
generally supported that the views of the States' represent,itivos at the 
lorthcoming conferences should be accorded eijual consideration with the 
views of those who represent British India. 1 need hardly give you on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government an assurance that it will be so. (Hear, 
hoar.) I have already on another occasion defined on behalf of Hia Majesty’s 
Government what I anticipate will be the general purpose of the conference 
and I have no doubt that the opinions of the representatives of the States 
will there receive consideration that they deserve and that will be commoir 
surato w’ith the importance of the place that the States hold and will hold 
ill the general fabric of the body politic in India. 

\Yith rogaid to the last, the third part of the resolution moved by 
His Highness the Chancellor, I would remind Your Highnesses that in the 
original communications fiom Sir John Simon to the Prime .Minister—though 
I have not got it now before me, the terms are in my recollection—1 think 
he suggested and it was accepted by the Prime Minister that the conference 
should include representatives from the States to meet His Majesty’s 
Government separately or together as necessities might suggest and there" 
fore I anticipate that His Majesty’s Government in accepting that proposal 
must no doubt have had present in their mind the possible desirability of 
from time to time separate consultation of the kind adumbrated in the third 
paragraph of your lesolution. So far as I am concerned it is not possible 
foi' me to add anything to that statement but I shall transmit to His Majesty’s 
Government the expression of the view, if it finds acceptance this morning, 
and place them in possession of the reasons that have led Your Highnesses 
to favour it.” (Applause.) 

The resolution moved by the Maharaja of Patiala was then passed 
unanimously. 


10. Butler Committee’s Report. 

TliP statement of tb • Bailer GoratniUee ihar the Crown was from the bogiuoing 
of ibt* 19tb contuiy the ‘defacto’ and unqaeationable paramonnl power in India exercising 
Bi zf'rain rights over the Indian States in alliance with the Britiah Government seeme to 
be histoiically inaccurate. 

In these words the Maharaja of Patiala initiated discussion on the Butler 
Committee report. His Highness said than during the whole period of the 
Company’s Government in India successive Governors-General in India moat 
emphatically repudiated any such claim and as late as the early days of the 
19tb century there were many States which were acknowledged to bo 
completely independent of the British Government. It is therefore surprising 
that the Indian States Committee should have based their opinion on instances 
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ol intervention which ch'Mily disreg.ardod the treaty o}»ligafcions and which 
were definitely admitted by Buccossivo Governois-Oenrial np to the time of 
the Mutiny to have been iiioomnatibl^' with such obligations. 

Referring to the oommittoc’s claim that as a rORult of the paramounicy 
which of necepsiiy Ird the Biitisb (4ovoinmont to take decisions and exercise 
authority beyond the toims of a treaty the Government of India had a 
right to interfere in tlie internal alFairs of the States oven when the piovisions 
in a treaty precluded them from doing fO, the Maharaia of Patiala f lid the 
committee did not fully realise the t fleet cr implications of quoting the 
Government of India’s own view in sui>port of the contention which the 
Princps always had contested. ‘ If in the opinion of the committee the position 
of the Indian States which wis gu irante^'d by s demn treaties and engage- 
ment.s can bo alteicd by occasional proi onneoments of »ho GoV'*rnmont of 
India it soeiiiR to mo the committee bav'* gone fiithor than even the most 
aidont champion of the Pii'itical nepartme.it*. 

The Malm raj I of Patiaha next leiorr-'d to a statement hy the Cotnmftfoe 
th.at intervention could not form tlic sid>jeot of any lulcs or procedure and 
the deci.sioii to int^'rvone mu f bo 1’ft to t’le Viceroy specialy when there 
is a widespiOid and populat d mind for .1 change in the f>rm of Govern¬ 
ment, that i', a denvind f >r cnmplote losponsible Government not (Jile to 
mi.vgovtrninf !»♦ of thePuIei. The pinmounr novver bad a right to Riiggesf 
s\icb meatuiOR as vouMtatiff^ ‘hat det,i,ind without eliminating the Prbaic. 
The Mahar.ija of P.itiala folt Hut thd extraordinary dfcttim ran so 
eoiitraiy to the iijili nibl’i li.ht of ihc Piineos that uiiles'? every mombet; 
of th’ Older re)>ndiated it, it miglit uiKleimino and dc'*troy Hifl whple 
fabric of the pcln'y of their States. On th*' other hand, the obligationa' bf 
the Piitidi Govon nient to maintain ur.imimiied th' piivilegcs, rights find' 
dignities of the Piinces involved a duty to protect the Piii’icos ngatnst'a 
popular agitation ii puch agitition wi.s not due to inisgovcrrimont. Ilis 

Highnc.RS asked how thi'-, ohbgatroii <MuId give tho Oovornmortt of India 

]'Ower to edvisc the Piinces to charge their heioditaiy and traditional' furrn^ 
of Gc»^cn^nent •^■im]»ly btc'^ui-c -^omc of then* subjeoi’s agitated for rcspomsihlty 
Gf*v'’rnment and the v dnine .utl the intensity of the deniarid was fco bb’ 
judged not by the Prince.^ thcn*F‘’lvc- hut by the Viceroy. 

Tho Chanr’’i'loi also held that the conclusions which the coumiittcc 

had reachrd in regard to the r lations which existed bolWfen the pwi'ramoUnt 
power aTid tho States weio (rot‘0 on intelligible bases. After cotfcoding 
to tho Princes that the claims of individual States would be considered ill 
the light of treaty, hiRtor\, local ciicumstanccb and traditiof*, vt wae West 
difficult to rcconoile the btatomoiit of the committee that lh6'rela.1:4ousbfp!with 
the States did not merely roM upon treaties and engagomeutfe buit Was »haf)ed 
by Inii>erial necessity and the shifting ciiouinstaiioea of time. Disoussi^)^ 
the questions of U ftge tho Maharaja of Patial i drew a distinction betwejou 
the effect of usage on a particular State in which a prantica hadt beeat 

developed and nnifoimly acquiesced m and tho application of a pnadtieo^ 
which had developed in one State to all States gCMei'ally. He feflt' that tha 
mere fact that a particular usage bad been current in oria Stato did notmako^ 
it applicable to all other States. In this connection 'I>y the leomimittee^ .ol 
the Privy Council deoifiion that the relatiouBhip . which existed^ h^tiveen 
the Government of Indii* and the States dop*ended. woiig pthog.lhiiigs.^iUi 
the decisions of tho Secretary of State and the UovernmpMt' of. Mia, 
not capable of the uiterpretatiou put upon it, < . \ 

62 
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Proceeding the Maharaja of Patiala said : ‘ The committee have declared 

with emphasis that it was not in accordance with historical facts that 
paramountcy gives the Crown definite rights and imposes upon it duties 
in respect of certain matters only. 'I'hcy consider that the Crown through* its 
agents should have the right of interference for the good government of 
India as a whole as also for the good government of individu il Stitos. If 
such a view of paramountcy was accepted the Cr<)wn and its agents could 
claim any rights they chose to assert and the States would liavo no right save 
those which the Crown agents thought fit to leave to them’. 

The Maharaja of Patiala next referred to the machinery suggested by 
the Committee to deal in future witn measures or poIici.M atfoeting the 
rights of the States and held that the committee did not oven t )uch the 
fundamental issues raised by the Princes. The coritmition of the Princes 
was that in the past the proct’dure adopted by the INditical department 
tended more and more to encroach upon the rights of the States. The 
committee recommended that qviostions air,'cting the vStates shoubl be dealt 
with by the Viceroy assisted by the political secretary and wliore the Political 
department of the Govornmont of India disagrtvd tin Viceroy might 
appoint an Advisory Council composed of the ivpios uitativos of Bi Irish It.dia 
and the States and in case such joiiit committees di'sagrood more formal 
committees be appointed. The Mahiraji of Patiala hold that the leciimmenda- 
tioiis ignored altogether the ditfcrencos that aro^e ])etvvee»» the States and 
the Political department which at present were subject to ex eutivo decisions. 
The demand of the States that such cases be subject to a judicial decision 
had been entirely ignored. The Maharaja of Patiali urged that the findingK 
of the committee unless they were agreed to by the Chamber should n it 
be considered as authoritative pronouncoments or interpreted as politicil 
practices binding against the States. 

Referring to the second part of the terms of lefoici.co of the Butlo^' 
Committee the Maharaja of Patiala opined thit tin iecommendation 
were also based on a confusion of thought, d’ho committee h id 1 lid d >wn 
that as a matter of principle the paiainoiint piwer was not justifiod in 
interposing its authority to socuro econoniic result which wcie beneficial only 
or mainly to British India in cases whore tlia economic intr^rcsts of British 
India clashed with those of Indian Stales. But the rctngnition of tho 
claim was vitiated by tho statom^ nt of tho committee that the Government 
of India were justified in interptising their authority and o^ei-riding the 
interests of the States for tho economic good of India as a whob. 

Lastly the Maharaja of Patiala felt difiioulty in appreciating why the 
committee should have voluntoeied opinions on vaiion=i financial qu'^stions 
after accepting the claim of tho Indian Stitos that tho Government should 
appoint an expert to investigate into the claims of the States for a share in 
the customs revenue and the adequacy of their contributions to Imperial 
burdens. In conclusion} the Maharaja of Patiala formally moved a resolution 
which recorded once again appreciation of tho Princes of the active sympathy 
evinced by the Viceroy in supporting tho request of the Princes for the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into their position. 

His Highness the Maharaja of KASHMIR, speaking on tho Butler 
Committee's report, said that he would be lacking in candor if he said that its 
findings had satisfied the hopes which they had cherished. They had 
imagined a committee different alike in its composition and functions from 
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that which ultimately materialised. It was expected that round a nucleus of 
English ptateemen of roputation there would be grouped representatives of 
the Government of Indian States together with financial, constitutional and 
political expert R. Such a body would have been well qualified to conduct 
an impartial enquiry into the disputed matters. Two feelings were upper¬ 
most in their minds. Firstly, they had become painfully conscious that what 
was called political practice whittled away their rights which they believed 
to have been saieguardod by treuties, secondly they found that their position 
was one of considerable uncertainty, not merely in regard to their future 
relations with a self-governing Bnti.sh India but also in regard to their 
present relations vith rhe Government of India. They were anxious to 
find out precisely where they sto ul, whore their rights began and those of 
the Paramount Power ended, so that they might take stock of the part 
they wore called upon to piny iri the Greater India which they saw shaping 
before their eyes. But the Butler Committee, from the very nature of its 
personnel and its restricted terms of reference, could not conduct the exami¬ 
nation Rjitisfacto] ily. The Committee, by its own admission, was not a 
judicial tribunal. This was conclusive evidence that the States could not 
receive at its hands that kir-d of award which was their principal reason for 
askif'g for an eriquiiy at all. Even though, by the admission of the com¬ 
mittee itscli, the tieaties and engagements concluded by the British Crown 
may have been dep'irted from on various occasions within a few years 
subsequent to their (oi^inal ratification, the fact remained that Queen Victoria 
had coiifirmed these tieaties and engagements in 1868 subsequent to the 
Mutiny. Durin} the pci i d (»f confusion which followed that lamentable 
occurrence, the might oi Groat Britain was perhaps more absolute in India 
than at any period. 'I ho Indian States might have been easily swept away 
then, but, on the eontr.iry, (^uoen Victoria cor firmed the treaties and 
eiiga.jomoiits, and they weie also subsequently confirmed at various intervals. 
How could it he op^'o, llis Highness asked, for the Indian States Committee 
to base so many of thtu’r findings upon the alleged fact that the validity of 
treaties was in leality (h'pendont upon politic.il practice and even upon the 
one-sided executive dccisiMi-s of the Government of India or of the Secretary 
of State ? 

His Highness the Nnwab of BHOPAL 8:nd that the Butler Report was 
a sad disillusion and must ho a disappointment to the Government of India 
as they did their beat to assist the committee in their inquiry. The most 
vital qucbtior, iiimoly, the relationship between the Paramount Power and 
the States, was treated in a very summary minnor. It was dealt with in 
short 49 paragraphs which wore neither a reasoned presentation of the 
subject nor a full, accurate (‘r logical survey of it. His Highness criticised 
some of the findings of the committee to show that their relationship was 
with the Crown, that their treaties were made with the Crown and were 
of continuing and binding foice, that the States should not be transferred 
without their own agreement to a relationship with any new Government 
in British India responsible to an Indian legislature. Concluding, His High¬ 
ness paid that they had valid reasons to be dissatisfied with the manner in 
which their case as a whole had been handed by the committee. 

His Highness the Maharaja of BIKANER said that it was a good fortune 
and highly gratifying that there should be in India a Viceroy like His 
Excellency Lord Irwin to deal with matters of such vital importance arising 
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out of the Butler Report, fie added ; ‘ It will be a source of satisfaction 
aid encouragement to the States ib in the best interests of India and the 
Empire and with a view to launching and onmring the siicotssa of a liberal 
constitutional advance both for British L di.i a»»d the States, lIis Majesty a 
Government are successful in securing the consent of Your Excellency to act 
as our Viceroy for a further period.* 

His Highness said that th<*ro was no lack of syrnpitby with the Stitea on 
t])e part of Sir Harcourt Butler. If there were unsiti-sfactoiy features of 
the leport, these were due to the extremely ditlicall nature of the problems 
involved and the fact that there was no pirillel for th' Uf)irpi 0 position which 
the Indian S\ateR bold. His Highness contiiiuod ‘ I am not prepared to 
regard the report us the ei d of things hut rather as the l>e^innii'g of things, 
from the considerition of which and from the nogoliations resulting from 
which a final settlement on lines pfiuitable and fair t) the States might 
reasonably he expected to ensue.' 

Coiitinuiijg, His Highnobs referred to th'^ good atm )sph(Me which 
followed the War and wish-^’d that it had h^en u'ihzMd for working out a 
solution to the mutual advantage of both sides. He regretted to say that 
that oppoitunity had been loM. They mu-t hive clear cut tnrmulis wh'ch 
should not be suhiect to the whims of pnhticil cecrutaric'i or Viceroys or 
(Secretaries of State. His Highness held that extravagan’ and exaggerated 
imperialist claims were iiioonsistent with the v>lcdg<'d words of Great Britain 
and would not help the present situation. IIo was puw’ that the Viceroy 
would leave to bis successors a legacy which would put a stop to the ])re 8 ent 
system of flux and drift, llis Highness quoted approvingly Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s recent woids about Kg^pt, which h-^ sahl, a)>plied with equal 
force to India, and ended in the vo'd, of th*' Prcmiei ‘ I will ho optim’stic 
to the end*. 

His Exccller.cy tb*' VICEROY sml that the rlo-v-'i.'-'bin. that had taken 
place was mo'-t interestirig a? d, he hoped, aEo uR‘'tul. 1 heir H'ghnesses 
had not shrunk ftom giving verv fi ink expression to then’ views on matters 
on which they disagreed with th^' findings of tho Butler Re]'Oit. 

The words be should emphasis-* wee the woids u-'d by His IlighnOhS 
the Maharaja of Bikaner, th U this wa=» the h ginniinr arid not the 
end of the di.^cussions and that hotli Then H.hn*^«eK’ and HIr Majesty's 
Government would have ample r.ppoituni*y t > con^id'-r and discuss these 
things together and on wdii'^h thorn was j-ui e emcijjc a hiige measure of 
agreement. As rogaidb the varinus dctiibfl rt's-dipions on the report, 
the Viceroy said that ho would not >>e prepared to ron.mit tli'' Government of 
India it the Seerrtar}’ of St.ite cm a doclaraMon of p-d ry on matters which 
were still in an eaily stage ot diKCinsion. As n-mrd- (he general criticism 
of the report, it w'as hardly likely that theso enquiries would succeed in 
pi’oducing a report that wou’d give univni^al satisfaction. Such reports 
were produced rarely in human affairs. The Viceroy had no doubt that, 
as Sir Harcourt Butler had told him in private talk, the true value of the 
report was to stimulate discuysion like the one which they had enioyed this 
aftonioon. The Viceroy had no doubt, at least on one point, that one 
broad result of the investigation and r^^port had hot'n to ensure to their 
Highfiosbcs an opportunity that their Highnesses had wanted for sometime 
past, for getting matters of such importance into the arena of practical 
discussion, If through inadvortanco or for other reasons in the past this 
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could not bo brougfbt about, thou ho saw nothing to rouret but everything 
to welcoTDO the events which bad led to such frank discussion among tho 
paities coi’cerned. He could not agree with all that had been said by 
Their Highnesses, but he welcomed this practical discussion on matters of 
which all of them recognised the importance. 

The resolution was tiken unanimously passed ai.d the Viceroy thanked 
the Chamber fur appicciating his woik in this connection. 

11. Giving Effect to Resolutions 

<>ri Ml* u-dJinii fil Hi** Higiinf>s iJif* CI.M-f ol aan^li, fljet'humVj ra!i4>^f‘<1aiceoju- 
t)(>n ftuflioMftiiI!l^* pfaii luij.'c irnrrnMt'* tak** •■iicl'i/* idT.il ai'tion U'^y rtcCf^BsaTV 
• lurinp the couitr til P (; yt‘ar and ppicialjy to uiid. iIrUp go'iiO dnis in f u M Ij- ranee ol 
1 hr irsf'lut! iiiR a'( ptid at thia i-^PSiori and in idhri prrti tip. 

The Chamber then adjourned till next day. 

FOURTH DAY -28th. FEBRUARY i 9 3 0. 

12. Relations viith Parnmounl Power, 

N.mah ol P.! r., nl trt'Vt J .i n‘polut]on fxprrspup I'n* opim.ir. of Ui* (^Ijainb-r 
thatth, f 1 Ji«* lui'J a I. V.'‘ < i-v'-' itp coiifatitu*’(»n vn; t) a v.f w ti> ri laiglng t'b functiooH 
and {cw IP, 

In tiioviiig the rcst'luti. ii on this day His Highness said that in spite of 
the f ict that the furctions (if the Chamb^'r wli’ch was a result of the Montagu 
Chelmrford Reforms were purely ahisory, it has moie than justified its 
existenoe. I’he conimiitoe of their Ministers dealt with a numbT of 
(questions wd.ich had been a soun'O (if fiictiun betwe n the Covert ment 

of India and the States. The question of Air Navigation ani th<^ rules 

indating to entplo.Mnont tf pAiropcans and othrib in th^ir scrvic''s wore 
two o! such instai CCS. J.astly the appoiiitno nt of the S’atc«( cfonmittoe 
could also bo regalded ns an achievement of the Chamber. By whatever 
cntciion it might be iudged, whether by the number and impoitance of its 
achievement in the \anotyoi its inteicsts or the help it re»deivd to the 
Gv'Venimeiit of India, Fuecc«s of tho Chamber could not be denied, The 
record of the past nine .>cai& justified the pioposal that the powers and 
functions of the Chamber be enlarged. He did not contemplate that tho 

Chamber should in ai .> way inleifeic with the iiirhts of the paramount 

power. Tut he felt that they cnuld legitimately claim fur their mutual 
good to bo more fieely associated with all «iuest’onB of policy alTecting 
tho States. 

The Nawab (-1 Bhopal also believed that ir the functions of the Chamber 
were onhirged tliobc Princes wh« , so far had kept aloof, wf uld recogniho 
that the tiir<e had c »mo to abai-don their policy of isolation. Lastly, the 
Nawab said that the co/iRtitiUion of Bi itibh India wafe in the melting pot 
at the Bound Table Conference, which was expected to meet before tho 
next session of tlm Chamber. It was only wise that their rep’csentatives 
should go to tho Conference with a clear idea on the subject. He regarded 
it as picmatuic to indicate tho dinction which their advance might take. 
That was a matter, he felt, which should be left for discussion with which 
the Political Dcpaitment should also bo associattd. 

Tho Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, seconding the resolution of the Nawa^ 
of Bhopal in regaid to Sanads said that the Princes had always felt vei-y 
strongly on that suhjtct. From the dilfcient inleipretations put on Saiiadsj 
a groat deal of hardship and injustice had been caused to seveial States. 
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He recogiiierd fhat the Crown had the power to curtail the powers of the 
States in certain cases, hut San.ids did not confer any now rights. On 
the other hand it was a rosbatemont of the privileges and rights enjoyed hy 
the States and as such should not ho nllowed to operate to the dotriinont of 
the Prinos. 

The Maharaja of Patiala, supporting the losolution. hold that the 
Sanad was a sign of rnutinil coi»8cnt, and the grant of it should not be m ido 
the occo&ioii to dopi ivc the States of their powers. 

The Viceroy, putting the motion to the Chamber, declined to express 
his personal opinion on matters of f ict or of 1 iW. lie lecognised the 
uselulnops of the fact that attention had been drawn to the matter. 

The Chamber ad<iptod the lo^oluliun. 

13 Fiscal Claims of the States. 

Il IS ur.(l( iiiahl" l)ai, m iho pa-ir, i* iovimiu^s, (IriivcO from thf !■ p'vrtrnf’nls of 
r'UPMl ntilC}’ in Hii'- rmiioiv, l.iv' n-- u M>ain'I Ov In lia, ni lv’H>g 

U’ven to tlp' MdVe. Tiwit Ngniii'Htp hate i- ’«rku xiul wi* nti -thk utally Jinxi)»!« 

»ti It t siKUid Ij" n 1 < f'-ij in «*’t .it in/ au fxpnf oonitnii n i npin whuih th** vi-we ol 

itii'h Inciia aivi «'l tlit .?‘.i es h1;ouM h. .t It'qua CiV i ’po «ci'tr.). 

In these woids tlie Mahar-d ^ of Kishmir moved a resolution, requesting 
the Vic ■'Toy to appnnb an indop'ndent expert body to oxpbne the fiscil 
claims of the St itcs after or.soring that the per-^onnol and terms of reference 
weie settled in agreement with the Standing Committee of the Chamboi. 
The Mahar.di of Kablnuir said that the necessity of making the committee 
independent and coinj^v^ing it in such a woiy that its d-n.*ihiona were impartial 
was ohvi« UR. fie uficd tbit the teims of rcfcionce of‘'Uch a commit!cc 
fhould include all the fiscal and financial qucstiona which they rcgirdod as 
at is^ue i.etween thorn and India. 

The Nawab of Phopab . econduio the resolution, pointed out the ci>.es 
of salt, opium af d ou4. tiTin as s me *»i the fn cal p linls at i?sue hctwt’CM 
British India and th-’' St tto , 

'I he Jam Sahib fuitlnr siipp.iitcd the i •'noIiP iivj. hj(]Uity and policv 
required a coninntteo, t'ic MMpe uid personnel of w'hich should be decided 
in coiisultat i<in with the Clianibi is lecommciidcd liy the Biirlcr Committee. 

'I ho Pant vSachiv of fJhoi h>dd th it the coiunii; to; should have h^on 
ap]»ointcd loi:g ag\) and a i c idjudmeni of the ti>cal iiohcy of the (lovciinnent 
of India was iiigently fb iirind d. 

'I’he Viceit^y a])pieoiatfd tli' (»bj ct o! !!)•'. !'solution and i ecogmaotl 
the necessity of some woik wh eh mint be d nc. fie ns.^ured them that 
the ta.sk as recommended by the Butler Cuinmift w add b'. irr.tiatcd in 
consultation with the Standing Committee. Ho was not suio whether the 
Committee would be apn noted at oic'e or should wait till the report of the 
Statutory C nnnibsion was published, to take proper guidances from it. 

d he re.-olution was adopted 

14 Intervention in Internal Affairs. 

In tiM* ivp:,. an of it* ynamUi, f! tnn<* wan iiovi tor d, tirimj, Iw jomt 

consuJtaf joa l,p♦wtf'n n(»uiiu rs ot fho V c i uU'l tlias- of the (Oiambir, i ii* ti'iMH of 
iDtn V, nti )a in t ri. mo jhhI afl vi/b ul Siai , 

In moving the above resolution the Maharaja of Bikanir said that 
the opinion of the But lor Cvimmitteo that paramountcy must remain p.ira- 
mount was a counsel of despair. If they could lay down iu what case 
there should bo no intervention, they would achieve something. The present 
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policy was like setting up two sovereigns in one State, one the Euler and the 
other, the i^litical Agent. He bitterly complained of repeated i/jterference 
even in domostio atfaira and intrigue by State oflicials was encouraged. The 
Mahala.ia of Bikaner said that the fewer the iuterventions, the greater 
would bo the all-round prosperity in the States and their relations with 
the Government would bo haimonious. He said there were two schools 
of thought, one holding the view “scrap th^' treaties” and the other 
“ honour them ” in the fair name of England. So also, one school was for 
intervention, while the other was opposed to it. A popuhriaed form of 
Government may leave the Piirico alone or may like to work in co'operation 
or may even tend to intervene in State al^lir.‘^^ 'I'ho Maharaja said that 
these very foiia corap^dled them now to be assured thit tbcir intf^rests will 
bo safeguarded and that there will bo no intervention. 

In aiip])Oiting the resolution, the Nawab of Bhopal said that their 
trouble lay in the evil lesulis of the misapplication of the doctrine of 
paramountcy. All of them were attacked more or less senou&ly and frequently 
with discomfort in the furm (d intei vention, the results of which varied from 
feelings of uneasiness and oecuirences of acute irnt.ition. It wms icgrottable 
that the chief exponents of the doctrine had wi'^ely lofr ir^ extent undefined 
or to the idiosyi ci asics of individual polUic.d oflicers. d'hc Butler Committee, 
to whom they looked to impiovo matters, had failed to do so. In their 
opinion, imperial necessity and 1 cw conditions might, at any time, raise 
unexpected situations and cons''(pientlv they held that paiarnouiitcy must 
remain paiamount. The Coiiirnittio also abided tiiat parimouutcy must fulfil 
its obligations, defining or adipti.g itself to tip' shifting necc*s.sities of time 
and the ptofi*'®ssiv0 development of the Slates. The Nawab of Bhopal 
asked how they cjuld fail to tike alinn nt thi.s view which overlooked the 
limits sot by ancient and solemn treaties. The future will i deed La doik, 
if on iiaramouiitcy a. d paramountcy alone could the Statc.s rely for their 
preseivation th'oiigh the gcncrati. ns that woio to cc;mc. I'hey, instead, 
stood on the firm giound of their ticatma and on the good faith of the 
British Government. To-day, they wanted coi tidcnce wnth rog‘ar<l to interven¬ 
tion ai:d they w^uuld bo satisfied. 

Proceeding, the Naw’ab said ibe Piincos rocoizniscd that, in some very 
exceptional cases and on ibo basis of mutual consent, tbe intervention of the 
paran oiuit iKiwer 111 the internal atfairs of the State’s w’l-uld bo justified 
but only then would any deviation from the iirqilicit rights of Princes be 
poimissible. In all other cases, PiiiC’S “are aid shall rmiiain absolute 
ruleis of their Stales and the juii^cliction of the British Government shall 
not in any manner bo introduced.” The ro.«iolution, if given ctTect to, w’ould 
serve a most useful purpose and put an end to the persistent and petty 
infringements of the rights by individual political oflicers also. The Nawab 
of Bhopal iielieved that tbe appointment, as pioposcd in the lesolution, ok 
a joint committee to deal with the subject was advantageous both to British 
India and Indian States. “Should it succeed in laying down a definite 
policy consistently with our treaty rights and obligations, it would remove 
all causes of fiiction and mi.^undorstanding and would give us confidence. 
In this it would do a great service to the cause of tbe Indian States as 
well as to the cause of the Empire.** 

Seconding the Nawab of Bhopal and urging the revision of the constitu¬ 
tion of the Chamber, the Maharaja of Patiala held that the Chamber had 
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rlenlt with a clue souse of rospousihility and modoratiun with many very 
dolicato quostions. They were pratofnl to the Chamber for giving them 
an op]>ortunity of working together. It has done much to In oak down the 
isolation b.'tw’ceii individual rulers which, in his opinion, had done infinite 
harm not merely to thoir States liut to the Government of India. He 
(vnicuirod with the mover that the time had arrived (o revise the cojistitution 
of the Chamber and enlarge its powers. 

The Maharaja of Dewas suppoitiiig said that the Chamber bad done 
valuable services to the Kmpire and, in these days of demociacy, not the 
individual but the collective voice had the w'cight which was likely to bo 
aeoepted. Tlio Pant Saohiv of Bhor further sujipoited the r i^olutioi, 

The Mabaraia of BiKANRR, claiming that ho was one of the fonrdeis and 
the first Chancelhu* and also for five consecutive years, held th.it the useful¬ 
ness and potriitialitios of the Chambei \%-re veiy 1 irge. lie hoped that 
with et.laiizcd functions and powers it would soon bo in the position originally 
if.tended for it. Ho pointed out some of the subj et« uhieli the Chamber 
was ]iiceluded fiom discu'-sing. Ho specially inerilionod, in tlii.i connection, 
the case of the Indian State f »ie-’a which were pi imanly maintained for the 
defenee (d India and the Hmpiio imd the intoiiial Bceniity of Stales Ct uld 
not b' di^cussod by the Chirnber. Another Ruhject, ho mentiofierl v^a.s th'» 
question of siniplific.ation of the political icLation bolween the States and 
the Political I)et>aitment and he urged the necessity of diiect c iinniunie ition 
with the Central Governmont as intei medi tries caused delay ai d inisunder- 
stauding. He further urged that tfioie sh.)uld be a single intei inediai y b tween 
the States and the Viceroy, namely, the Agent to the Govornoi"( 5 oncial. 

After suggesting the provis'on of a clock and a bell for calling the 
attention of the members to the time-limit, the Mahar.ija of Alw'AR deprecutwl 
canvassing as a thing beneath a Prince, although it wa^ a ivevfoctly legiiimate 
parliamentary procedure. Referring I.) the mam ros dution, ho regretted 
that the castM'ii States of Rajputaria had no direct- access to the Viceroy 
while comparatively new States in Madras and the I’unjab mit-jed the 
]»rivilcge. Quoti»!g the Montf ird lb'p>it, he urged the claims of big Slates, 
specially thos*' of R.ijputana, for direct access to the Viceroy. This will enal'le 
their relations to bo more harmonious. 

The VrCBROY, speaking on the resolution, said • — 

“ The tw'O speeches to whioh we h.ave listMiod have be**!! delivered with 
great frankness and been full of intoreet and I •should like if I may, though 
oonstrafned to make one or two observatinns in regard to them, to congiatulate 
those who have delivered them upon the ability with which they marshalled 
their observations, I made a few observations on this question in my 
opening speech to which I co not desire to add anythif.-g mateiial and which 
I think represent my general feeling on this very difficult question, I 
intervene for a moment or two now rather for a different purpose. I think 
that there is perhaps a certain danger if the matter is left before the public 
at the stage. There may be some danger of the public obtaining an incorrect 
perspective of the problem which should be as much regretted by Your 
Highuesses as it would be by myself. H. H. the Nawabof Bhopal, in seconding, 
said that ho was proposing to apply himself m airily to the situation to-day 
and H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, in proposing, told us ho would in part 
aipiy himself to the position of yesterday and I could not help thinking 
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that the implication of a part of his speech, moving the resolutioD, would 
bo that Political Officers and Rulers are perpotiiilly at loggerheads, 

H. H. the Mahiraja of Bikaner • That was not my intention. 

The Viceroy : “ I rn^ed hardly say that I myself am proof against such 

a misconception. lam only seeking to protect the public who might bo 
loft to wonder bow- any system open to such difficulties could work at all 
and while both H. FI. the Mihar.iji of Bikiiior and I should no doubt agree 
that there might be occisions on which the Political Officeis or, for that 
matter, the Rulers might eny or do things that wo, wiser than they, should 
piofor to hive said or done dff ere fitly yet, lam sure that none of Your 
Flitfhni'sses would contest the statement that the lelationa of the Rulers 
with the Politicil Officeis and the relations of the Political Officers with 
the Rulers have been in tiie main one of mutual respect arid mutual 
fiiondship and that each officer and the Rub'r with whom he served have 
probably a long period of fri^ujcLhip to their credit and that brings me to 
the general obBorvatioii that I would make. 

I think it is important in considering this matter to keep our eyes 
fixed upon the realities of the in(»blem. I do not fora moment contest the 
Nuwab S.ibili’s views that it is of gTc*t importance to the Piince to seek 
as close a definition as possitilc of the basis of intorvontiom On the other 
hand, I would ask him t<t nbat pccuis to me a moral, full of significance 

fiom the fact, as poiritcd out in Sir Ilucouit Bntlei’s rcn .rt in paragraph 
37 in which acMnil ca.ieR during a period of ten years ot intervention are 
eriUTucratcd arid anybudy cm see who looks at the paragraph in which 
they are sot out in their own foituna*ely very itisignificai t and limited 
proportion. I have yet to learn of a welFadministered stutewhich has ever 
had cause to corn pi iin within our own woiking lime of unreasonable inter* 
veiiti >n by the lepjw^sef.tativo of the ]niiamount power. I speak no doubt 
from a diiroront angle fiom th.i t of Your llighr esses in this matter because 
I speak as one v\ lio is le^tioi'feiblo for advice given to the Crown on this 
matter of intervei'tion and I cm n^-nre Your Highnesses what you will 
be very loady to boli'vo that thire is no pait of the Viceroy*8 duty to 
which ho devotes more anxious thrught or which causes him a greater 
meiipure of disquiet and at xicty than the cases on the border line of rights 
or the desirability of intervention. 

“ It is commonly said tbit intervontion should be closely defined and 
should b«. as far as possib'e divested of any discretionary element. With that 
as an academic piinciple, many might be disposed to agree but I would ask 
Your Ilighnossea to bear in mi? d that the kind of case that we all have in 
mind or have before u-<, that of extreme misgovernnicnt or extreme financial 
embarrassment leading to mi'^government that any of those cases do ultimately 
involve—and it is as well that it should be recognised — do ultimately involve 
discretionary act ion. 3 ho Viceroy, when any such cases arise, has to aik 
bimself, “ If the degree of financial embarrassment in this state is such that, 
unless it is checked it w'lll lead to gross misgovornment and will leadto all 
evils that will follow fiom that” and, therefore, it is in my judgment impos¬ 
sible to suppose that whatever plan you adopt to regulate the relations of the 
paramount power to the Indian States, you can ever wholly get rid of that 
discretionary reserve of jud»mo/it th.ib has to be allowed in the person of the 
King^s representative. 1 do not know thit I should have been movid to make 
these observations had it not been for one observation that fell from His 
63 
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Highaeis the Nawab of Bhopal in which he said, discussing this very point, 
that be thought that, in very exceptional cases atid on a basis of mutual 
consent, intervention might be justified. I do not think there is ever likely to 
be mutual consent because my whole case is based on the assumption that there 
would be BO grave an instance of maladministration that the maladministrator 
would be the last person ever likely to consent and therefore, I an afraidthat 
the Nawab in that respect is advancing an ideal which in this imperfect world 
we can hardly hope to attain. Your Highnesses know sufliciont of niy mind 
and you know sufficiently the minds of my predecessors to fe»'l sure that inter- 
vention> while it must, as I think. letain that ditfcretionary element for which I 
have argued, is resorted to only in the rarest possible cases and that it is with 
the utmost distaste and utmost reluctance and unwillingness tint report is 
bad to it. Therefore, while I proceed to put the motion to the Chamber 
and while I should be willing to go as far as I possibly can with Your 
Highnesses in examining general grounds on which, in mutual consultation, 
the purposes of tee resolution might bo examined, 1 did feel bound to 
make it plain in justice to what I conceive to bo my responsibility and in 
justice to what 1 also believe to be Your Highnestsos* purp isos that as far 
as I can see there will be real difficulties in any attempt to ieduce to a 
narrow legal definition matters that, in some of tht*ir aspects for reasons 
that I have said, must always continue to retain discrotinnery olomonta.” 

After the Viceroy had concluded his speech on the intervention 
resolution the Nawab of Bhopal explained that whit be said was that, 
though Political Officers had been their best fiiends on the whole, not all 
of them were so and it was these unfortunate oxc'ptions whQ had done 
the damage. The resolution was put to the Hoiuo and carried. 

15. The Crown's Obligations. 

The Maharaja of Alwar moved the n«*xt reHolution, plncinn on iff’nid the conmdered 
opinion of the Chamber that th tru‘ Kdatioiislnp <>l the with the Crown wee 

foanded upon (1) parlies and fngag<*n:ient8 whicii bouud I artH an i (2) thf vsh^k whi<'h 
was established by mutaal con«t«‘at Tue Ciiamopi of opiii.ou that th** nhl’gattons 

of thn Crown and 8ratt*s, arising ardor three r v.i headi-, rumauit i unaffeclod by the 
doctrine of paramountcy rnfriTod to la thf* Hufier K ■{• »it. 

The Maharaja of Alwar said the question wis on« of extreme delicacy 
and difficulty, the discussion on which was initiated by the Butler Repott. 
Quoting extracts, ho pointed out the weak points of its arguments and siid 
the position of the States was bound by treaties and engagements. Ho 
enumer ted the nature of some of the misunderstaiidings in which interven¬ 
tion might be necessary. Difficulty generally aropo m oorrocfly understanding 
the terms, such as Vassal State. Sovereign Stito and Fcuddoiy State, about 
which misooDception had already occurred in the past. His case was clearly 
explained in the resolution. He recognised that paramountcy without 
power of intervention would be meaningloss. It was, therefore, necessary 
to explain fully all the implications. The position, taken by the Butler 
Committee, had no parallel in the world. The resolution, if accepted, would 
go a long way to allay distrust and suspicion. It was rmt their intention 
to weaken the bands of the Crown. It was through the Crown that they 
expected treaties and engagements to he bonour'‘d and respected. Paramountcy 
or DO paramountcy, definition or no defi .ition, the Princes of India were 
pledged friends of the British Crown and would always remain so. 

The Rana of Dholpur, supporting the motion, said the position defined 
IQ the TOBolutioo was clear and accurate. They would stand by their 
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reiMes ani ge merits, It was a faith with the PriDoes that Britain 
would never repudiate her obligations. Their loyalty was not dictated by 
the doctrine of piramountcy and their attachment to the Crown was 
spontaneous. Ho made a personal appeal to the Viceroy to give them 
sympathetic and poNverful backing. The resolution was put to the House 
and carried, Tho Chambar then adjourned till the next day. 

FIFTH DAY-lst. MARCH 1 930. 

16. Doctrine of Usage. 

Tbr* Chamber bel^l itn final »')thDg to-day. Tlifl Vic^Toy pr Hided, 

Tlie Maliaraja of BIKANER mov-^d that it was the opinion of the Obamber that the 
doctrine of an.I pohticai practices as rxpoandcii by the Indian States Committee, 

was neither soand m ire conce pt ion nor fair in its applioation to the relations sabsisting 
betjveen r,hr> C;own an I I hn Indian Slates ; that tho doctrine had in the past been the 
caa«)*^ ot Honouii and un]a8tifiab!e rnoroachrnents upon the inttnnal sovereignty and autonomy 
of Inium Statps wiiich w-^rc recotinitiei in soi**tnn troatips, engagempnts and sanads *, 
and ihafc the course of p.acMc?’ f'diowed with reeppct to individual States by the Political 
D paitmcnl of t ie G ivernmout of In iia in certain eventuallticH, which had neither been 
consistent nor unitorm ot to wfi'ch, from tlin** to time, exception had been taken by the 
St<ir<*A concern'(1, ot wiicn a*‘Ua‘ tiurmg the minority, joint administration or any snob 
inton lignum win n tne Goveriim- nt of India held the positio . of a trustee with respect to 
thu State ooncprnpd, coui 1 not affotd any basis for intervention by the Government of 
India to th" projudic’ of t»i«> ackn iwiotigpd rights of the State. 

Tliu Mahiiaji of Bikaner a^k'd what usage was and how it did originate. The 
States contpudod that the more a-king for the advice of a political ofBoer did not turn a 
particular course into u-agp. Ho held that no usage had a binding force If it came into 
conflict with tiraf j« 8 and no usagp would bo binding if it grew daring the minority of 
a RuIpi. Lastly, tli'’ u^age of ono State could not be aoplicable to other States. The 
Ma’iaraji ot Hikau t compiain'-d that although ucage interfered with treaty rights and 
iniprnil affairb, th'* Statea i.ad no voice in f'^aming it. Hp referred to the case of Manipnr 
in 18.11, whpti all u-up' an 1 or^icno s wia d miei and disruiBSii by a stroke 0 ! the pen, 
a highly oh]'Ctionab'p and courbp. 

His Highnesj* he.d that tlje qivstnn ot ubage or suflforance in tho Indian States con'd 
not b'‘ judged by n'lcli pi^cuc'h b‘twvn two indep'^udent foieign powers. Did the Govern¬ 
ment, ho a>-k"d, rxfi'ct uh to dpclaie a war or tend an ultimatum when their treaty rights 
were sacnhc’d 7 H* said that the lira'' bad com’ for the revision of the whole policy. 

Tne Child ot SANGLI suppoitjng the motion said that the Paramount Power shonld 
not apply U8 authority in an aibit'aty way, but wiiti the consent of the States, which 
courat would bo conducive to tiarmony He fplt that it w’as ino mceivable that there 
couH an U‘<age wit h utnvei “a! appiiC'ibdity, The idea that such a thing was p'^ssible 
had liotie iratn-ns*' harm in the past. H; urg'd that the time had come for an impartial 
enquiry in*^o tho whole subj-'-t. 

The Viceioy put the rcto’.ulion to the vote of the Chamber, which was carried nnani- 
raou-ly. 


17. British India and the States. 

The Maharaja of KASHUIR moved the second reio'otion of the day, recommending 
the creation of an effee*ivo machinery for tettlem"nt, by mutual agreement, of matters of 
common concprn to Britfeii Indii and the Indian States His Highness said that in 
mattprs of common concern it was mcessaiy, in the interests of both the parties, that a 
machinery shoiiH exist which would ensure s fully impartial consideration of the views 
and interests of both. At present, it was the paramount power that was called upon to 
decid* matters of common c>nc^ra That position was hardly fair either to the Paramount 
Power or to the Princes, bt'oaase the Paramount Power was so closely identified with the 
Government of British India that decisions In such cases were at times almost perforce 
bssi>d upon an insufficient appreciation of the Frinoes* rights. The Maharaja of Kashmir, 
in aupport of this oont^ntion, referred to the evid<*noA given before the Butler Committee, 
and sail that they o'aim-^d that whatever roaohmery was evolved, it should form part 
of the onnstitution of India and should be created by statnte so that no other boiy forming 
part of tbit ounstitotioii, might have aatboritj over it. 
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The JAM SAHEB of Nawenaf^ar, Beoondifng the reMoluf.ion, a diHttnotion bet¬ 
ween the local and imperial fonctions of the Gnvernraent of In Ma. The former 
were confined merelj to the executive of Brirish India, while in the 1 itter aspect, the 
Government of India was vested wiih the Innparfial c'n*<ideratiori of Indian intTesti 
as a whole, and was expected to do justice b**tween BritiHh India and the Indian 
States. The Jam Sahib ht»!d that in matters of common conct-rn between the two 
component parts of India, the mf'thod so far follow d had b'cn for the Government of 
India to decide questions in its imp'*nal capacity and rh'cisinns giv»*n exparte. The posinon 
would be accentuated when the Government of India earn* more directly under the 
control of the Legislature. Th« Governm‘tit of Imia had tak*'Ti so far the position of a 
judge with the result that their interests had gone to the wall. H- hoped some suitable 
mschin* ry would he devised to meet the exigencies of the case He moved for the 
creation of the effeotiv* machinery for the settlement of mutual agreement of matters of 
common concern to British India and the States. 

The Maharaja of DEW\S (Senioi) felt that good many matters of common interest bet¬ 
ween the Indian States and Briiish India should be decided by the common consent of all. 

The Ruler of BH \LPUR further supported the resolution. H * sal t thp L'^pi'^lative 
Assembly could criticise the policy of the Government if they wanted, but th • S ates 
conld not. They did not wish to int rfere in the infernal affairs of BiiM<h India hut their 
inter-dependence was very close . Therefore, there was an argent nerd of machinery as 
urged in the resolution. The lesoiution was adopted. 

18 Personal Status of Princes. 

The Maharaja of ALW\Il next moved that matters affeo me rho po»8onal and dynastic 
status of the Rulers should be the subj-ct of decision by th^ V C’rov. a' the representative 
of the Crown in consultation with selected members of the or ter of Princes. 

The Raja of SITAMAU, in seconding the rnsolutioTi, said that the Governm'’nt of India 
would increasingly be responsible to th^> Iniiaii Legislatur * and u was only fair that 
a similar latitude was allowed to them. Tae reiolution was further supported by the Chief 
of Sangli. 

The Pant 8achiv of BHOR opposed th** resolution and s\lgc"^red an amendment to 
add at the end of the resolution :—“ if any Piince wi-hes to have this procedure atjpted 
in his case, when his status is sought to b<' adversely affected 

The Chief of JAMKH \NDl also did not accent the resohif.on. Ho did n >f regard the 
Chamber as a truly representative body. It wU'only if the Chamber w‘ m,* a duly cons- 
tituted body including great and smaU Princes, that such a i* solution ou’d be acceptable. 
It was hiB painful duty to oppose the resolution. 

The oflahaTaja of ALW.\R said that be di i not undor'.tand fhiMmplication of the 
amendment of the Pant Sachlv of Bbor. He said he wanted sucii consultation only 
after a Prince had agreed to it. 

The Maharaja of BIKANER said that the nrmm hnsUn Itng was genuine, bccaiiMo the 
resolution was purposely k*'pt in tl>at f om Ti»e casos contemplated by the lesoiution 
were really those when matiers lik-i d^pos'tinn. al>‘loation, curtailraent of pow.*r« and 
succession disputes were invo'vi'd. Moreover th'*y wished to irat>'y, by this resolution, 
that such matters shoulii be dispose i of by t’l Vjc^Toy an liiO rrpresenta’ive of the Cr wn, 
and not by any pregf-nt or future Goverum-nt 'fin lia. Ttjeie was no nttrmi)t. at fettering 
the freedom of the Viceroy’s action. It was the C'.amber ot its Stan ting Committee that 
was to be consulted, but the selyctH p^rson^ would naturally be those who knew the 
particular State and inspired oonfi ienoc in the Ruler oncerru'd. 

The VICEROY then put to vote the Pant Sichlv of Bhoi’s amendment which had 
three supporters, and was rejected. T(te Viceroy sail that in such matters the Viceroy 
generally endeavoured to purs e the line of action indtoated. But Hi-< Excellency met one 
difficulty. He found that it was easier toaoc-pt the Maharaja of BikaneiV interpretation 
of the resolution than to accept the leeolution in the Jiteral form in which it appeared 
on the paper. The effect of the "xact woiking of the resolution would b** to put the 
Vioerov’s powers in this matter in quasi commission. That was not, the Viosrny was 
sure, Their Hichnesses’ intention. N ir wag ft poggibb- for His Excellency to accept that 
position. The ViCf^roy did not agree with the Chief of Jamkhandi that the duty of opposi¬ 
tion was painful. It was healthy for the ChamtK^r's debate’s to have as much differences 
of opinion as possible. The Viceroy then put, the resolution subject to the reservation that 
be bad mentioned. Ibe resolution was carried by a majority. 
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19. Independence Creed Disapproved. 

The Maharniii of ALWAR movH : ThU Narendra ManHa), while weloominijf the 
*»falnm«*nt hy BufiHh India of ir« daa place among the Dirainions of the Brlrfsh 
Common w«*h1iIi at the carlif'st date posaibli* coOhiatontly with the n^ofspary saf'^guards 
and rr^ervaMons in resprct of all the different intereets m the country, re^flStmsits 
resolntlon of last yrar, and desires to place on record its emphatic disapproval of the 
policy of Bpparafion from tho BiHish Empire. 

The Maharaja of A)war vaM that independence was the law of life in fvery sphere. 
One wishPM to atinin indep ndence. physical, mental or splritnal, hat w’hil'* th’S was 
an inherent fendrncy, they had in tins mnn ^ane world to accept, the bondage of 
wisdom, That was the bondage that k‘pt b< ciety, community, nationality and inter¬ 
nationalism going. Indop'mdf-nce had thus to be regulated by the force oi circumstances. 
Bo fat SB the States wer4‘ cono<’rn'd, they were bonnd by the word of honour, giV4'n by 
their ancestors in their tieatis and engagements. “ Sut^j-ct to our allegiance and 
fi le|ity to the Hrown we are free to B»'4k as much independence fo? our country as would 
enabl-it to hold itfa h'ad high among the sisf^-r Dinainions ” We of B'tti«h Iniia and 
of the Indian States, havo diff rent d»'Stini.'B to w’o k out, b'l^ we are unitedly bound in 
allegianc'to tne same Crown W* want to march tog^dher, provided that the link of 
tho Oiown continuet to hind us together and to render, while keeping our identities 
fiepaiatr, the greatest seivic* we can to our motherland. 

The Nawab of MATjEUSOTL X, seconding the motion, assured the Chamber that their 
Order could icslst ev^*ry at'empf to t-parafe lodta from the British Conmction, The 
resolutlou was then put to vote and Oirned unanimously, 

20 Pica for ‘‘Rule of Law.” 

The Jam fiahib of KAVVAI^AIAR next move<i thst suitable maonlneries be made 
availaVde to a 'Ju ^^cate upon .all matters of a juBficinble nature and to arb'>rBte finally upon 
thos* of a nonjust iciable naru'c in ifsue between the Bniish Government of Brinbh In'da 
nn 1 the Indian S'ates or be*wern the lufiian B at^es inter b*’, provided that in the last 
name<i case both the parties ngr-es to the employment of these mactJineries. Id case they 
do not, the pieB-nt met hod tor st ttlemont eh'uM continue. 

The Jim Sahib sani that <\fu^n cases arose which were matters for a j'ldidil court. 
What form the mac'onery was to take, he said, It whs too pieraaiurc to state. It. might 
take the form of a Sui.i«*me (hmn 01 a Ju ina! Committer, but wha evt^r fotrt» it would 
tak'*, Its rhcisionti fehouid bo in the nature of a ju'*gmf'nt and not merely a Bt.Htement 
of the laws and oid* rs of th** Ex cut,v * lie f* U, i hat Bi itish India would welcome the 
propnsal, wh’ch vvoulri <iefiiiif( ly estihlish the rule of !avv lu the country “ W^ are 
often asked to create the nile of law within our territoriee, and we only ask that the rule 
of Jaw b" ee'atjfihheri betwet n us and British India.” 

The Killer of Bhawalpui, 'fcitj.ling the noa*i(‘ii, felt that the resolution was a practical 
necessity The maclnneiy sU'jg.sted would put at rest toi all times the existing and 
future difinrencrs of op.uion. lUc ( hirabT adopted the n-solutiou. 

21. Simon Enquiry and the States. 

The Maharaja ot PATIALA nixt moved a reso’ution heartily weicommp the realisation 
by Sir John Summ and bis coileagues ttiat any r»commendation made by them regarding 
BiitiBh India couhi not aflf ct the historical and constitutional position of the Indian 
Btafes. The Mahaiaja of Pariala said that their Order had nothing to fcir from an 
impartial t nquny ani, none could modify their rights without their consent. 

The J \iM SaFIFB felt that all schem's for a future constirnfion would bo incomplete 
without, a p'op‘T a ’j'lsiro nt between British India and the S'ates. They wished ev^ry 
success to the Buuon Comtnishion in th-ir attempt to solve the question of the futate oonsti- 
toMon foi Bmisli Itidia. In conclusion, he said that they could not let tho question of 
Indian Slates ha made a party qucstioa m England or India. The resolution was adopted. 

Chancellor’s Closing Hematke. 

The Maharaji of PATIAL A, the Chancellor, thanking the Viceroy at tho conclusion 
of the session, discussofi at length the vaiious needs of Indian Princes. He fell gianfied 
that the Committee of Inquiry into the fiscal and financial claims of the Piinoes would 
bn shortly insiitulfd, but felt that the question of customs duty on goods imported for 
the personal use of tho Balers should be outside ihr purview of Buob an enquiry. He urged 
that early efieot be given to saoh au exemption. 
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Rfferring to the Rounri Tablft ConfjTencp, the Mahi»r«i% of Patiala pointed ou^ the 
nffd of their delegation being adequately repr< e^ntativo ani being such ae to ensure 
the point of vi«w of the States being cfl'Ciiv dy exoreps-^tl. Ho also euig^etod that, in 
aMition to the Simon and Butler Reportw, the relevant pointe fiom the proceedings of 
the present sesanm of the Chtimbcr and the evidence before the Butler Committee bo 
Itkid before the R >und Table Conterenoe Hi- Highn'-sa next referre i to the indeprndotioe 
movement and said that, although ho would refrain fiom claiming the right to dictate and 
piescnbe a particnlar policy to Biitish India, he would mak'it clear that the Piin0'*8 
were bojiid by their pngagem‘'nts to the Ciown, which they could never break. They 
would, however, welcome Biltifi') India attaining Domnion Status. 

Alluding to the Infiians Overseas, th^Mihataji of Patiala regirde 1 Kenya as a test 
issue and held that nothing would satisty ttiem unh-ss Indians Overs *as were granted 
complete equality of political status and economic opiiortunities thioughout the Emire. 

As regards lailway pohcy, the Maharaji of Patiala urged that the right of the 
States to have financial lnt^^r‘H^ in the line's pissing through their t rritories should 
cieatly b'* recognised and effectively bf* observed. Sitniiarly, in the case of lin* s wi'hin 
the S'aieg, which by agreement woul*i fal) due to be puiohascii, the States should have 
the first opti ,n to purchase and manage th^m. 

His Highn*’BH also Kugg‘“‘^ted ttiat States bn allowed to provide capital for railway 
construction in the future. He al-o reoerated the States’ claim t» a share in the petrol 
duty, which would form the main financial hacking of the R>ad‘i ro'nmiit<*e, 

R'^gatding the Vnetny’s suggestion to support the Oinefh* Oo'leg-i, the Maharaja 
of Patiala said that a committ‘0 had aheaty heeri appointed to enquire into the qa'stion 
of the training of minor pnno’s, an l hn suggested that the views of the governing bolI'S 
of the colleges and local aiithoiitles togr*ther with the dratt scheme shouM be referred to 
the proposed committee*. In conclusion, the Chancellor expressed tiie hope that the term of 
Lord Irwin’s Viceroyalty would be extended til! the cousdiuiiona! questions were settled. 

Viceroy’s Sp^e^h. 

In closing the sopginn of the Chamber of Princes, the VICEROY made interesting 
extempore remaiks Hi- Evc*'ilency said that tlie attendance at th»» se^rsi m ha*! pr^rhaps 
owing lo the irnportance of the suiq ‘Ct discu-so i h* m V'‘ry satisfactory. The admissi rn 
of the preg«, their proceedings and th.'throwing ot the public g'Z* on them had led to 
the interesting result that it lial tnus*d conwi.ierable ititeregi m th^*u p'oc^-'dine* ; and 
thrdr proc ednigs h td rx'ici'^vl const t* rable inflmmc* on public thought The Viceroy 
addel that the mteiPht in the pi(>c*»*d1iigH *f (Im Hou'ie w lul.f be even rnhanc*d, when 
Their Highnessps felt the urge to resort fiequpntly to jrcedom of tiehate Tney had 
been ah’e bv bosinessii and fxpendiinu'i ban Img, to conclu ie the progiamnau in 
spite of tiie immense'y wi lc snby cts cover’d. 

As regards Hie Cnanc'lor’-i refevem'• to th" Rovini Tab’* C.inference and the 
delegation on Vieha’f of the pi,nce>., th" Viccrov assur-d them that would use a'l bis 
influence to see 1 hat the.r n pr^w, ri*aMV' S weie those who would insp'ie the confiiienco 
ot the Chamber, and of ‘heir Qr-ier Hi would whIco no th“ a-m-tanc * d the Stan ling 
Committee or any Princes who w'oul 1 wmh to expr» ss then view on this matter. As 
regards the various resohitionM pa^s'* t ev'-n though In* had not b^cn a>>le to see eye to eye 
with them on all matters, the Government woul 1 b-j belpei by the expieasions of opinions 
made on these points 

As f -r tfip Butler report^ it was apparent tiiat. they could not be said to have given 
assent to anv points in the report on wliich they had n -t expreB^e t themselves. 

The ViC'Toy appreciated greatly tlm fact tfia* the Pnnoes, as a whole were unanimously 
of opinion that fh* proposed procedmo by H's Mij’siy’s Q ivernm*nt for thi tru* tost 
of matters of great moment, had the;r apnioval. Th** Vio*roy said, tliafc every moment, 
the conv’Ction wms grownng more ant mom fiimly in him, that, the Princes an i t.he 
interests of the Spates urging th" woi k in tlj* vvid**nt, sense of the term, ha i nothing to 
lose, bat everything to pain by puhHei'y a’l 1 a free examination of thefr case. The 
Viceroy ooraplim''nted the Mahaiaji of Alwar on his remarkable speech in moving the 
refeolotion on the siiWi or of In tep*nI«no *. Toe Viceroy a 1 i"d tha^, in so far as In impen¬ 
dence was to become a concrete political prngnmme of British India, it wonld not suco^ed 
In derivng any hoD* of sunoort. from A'i-lndia for that, pr'gramme. Thoir Higbaeisos 
had rendered a pub’ic s*rvice by making that abundantly plain to the world. 

The Chamber then disperea. 
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The Gaekwar on Autonomy of States. 

At tbe State Binquft, jzivrn by Hih HtijhnfBS ih<* MaharajA of Barotla to Their 
Excellrncu^R ihr V'Ct'i(»y amt La<iy IrAMii at the Laxmi Vilas Palace, Bar> da oa tbe 
21 St January J930 Hm HighiKBa m piopobing the loaat ot Their Exocllcncies made the 
follow I tig hpeecti 

“ It IB now more than 40 ycara Binco 1 first hai? the pleasuic of wt lcoming the 
rrprfBriiianve of the Queen Bmpiess to my capital and duiing tliose 40 yiaa B-iroda 
has 8tc'a<lijy uphel} its alliance with and has not hwci ved fiora ira h-ywl'y to the Ciown, 
Doling my long lile I have wiineaseii many ihingR, bo many that 1 tdiouid w^aiy you 
if 1 b gall to enumerate them 1 have seen tiw Btiuggle of the- South African war and 
the more terrible ordeal of the Oeiman war, and I hav nhare.l in the anxieiieg of the 
Empire at those gnat crNi«. I have Be« n India advancing alung the load to Bf]f- 
govurnmont and l ave n joicerl at the nppoi tunny given to her to piove her cai»aciiy m the 
art of Hdm 1 n 1 ^trannn. 

“ H'Mo too in Biroda, tho 60 yeare of my rul«- have biought grrat ciiai.gef, In my 
educational effoita in th** oiganisarion of ray State, in niy niea*-uu8 lor economic devf lop- 
ment, in ray endeavours to achieve bocial miprovi'meut, I can fan ly claim to have been 
guided, dunng those 60 years, solely by the diBire for the proepeii'y of my p^op’r. 

\Ve are one* moie on the tdge of an appreaehiig crisis, anrl I pi ay Dod to give a 

right ]U(lgmeut to all ihooe who l av** the destinies of India in tlnoi keeping 

** I am «p' dally glad to acknowledge toat iiririer Yoiir Excelieticy ’s wise guidance 
tiio mipoitance of ttre Irnliau Sta'Cs is nceiviiig fiider rrcoiinition than it has ever 
before received, and that thou voice 'vdi be heard at the conference, which Your Excellency 
announC(d the other day. 

“All iny Iile long, 1 have atiived, so far as wa^i g.veri to one man to do, to uphold 
the dignity of the States and t lien tutuie oas twen my ri'pp am! abniing emenn. We 
are pioud of our anennt privileges, W* aie pioud of oui e rnury old xiliance with the 
Bntish Clown, and weeatn*st)y h ipe that wlia»t*Vfr be ih<' fate of India, thobe pnvilegea 
and those friemfly relations wnl m no wme tv distuihed or alteied, 

“ I would B-iy, if I may venture to speak ray mind, mat tlie points which in the Hew 

order of things to be, we hoi l as esp cia ly vitai to our w**it ir** aie these • 

FiiBtiy, the need for the comp etc aufono.ny of the 8 ates m niterna! aff iirs, 

Stcondiy, the Btiict observance of our treatus, both in the letter and lu the spirit, 
Thirdly, the cstahJishmcnt of an Independent court of arbitration to which both 
Bides can apptal, as of ngirt, and 

La^tly, iho ilevising of some rnfans whereby the States will he able to speak with 
weight m Hil malteiB that are common between them and tin* rest of Imlia 

L ng and anxious thought has convinc d me tliat only so can the States enpy 
their righilul place and that only fco vvill Bniieh India and the Stales advance togclhrr 
in quietness and cuiifldencc towaid^ their apjointed goal," 


Maharaja Patiala on Congress Policy. 

Speaking at the Basant Panchami Dorbar, held at New Delhi on the jrd Fibruary 
J930t H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala Faid :— 

At this juncture 1 f<'«*l giire you will expect rne to address you upon the political 
Biiuation, which 18 oiftical alike for the Indian States and for British inoia. The time 
has come for ns, the KuleiB and tbe people of the States, to speak out oui minds upon the 
problems which confront us, 

I need not say that we in Patiala have no desire to interfere in any manner what¬ 
soever in those matteis which are the affairs of Britieh India alone. It .8 not oor 
business to advise or criticise our t.eighbnurs, provided always that they lealise that while 
they are entitled to manage their own affairs, we on our part, are equally entitled to 
manage ours But when an i(i<al set up by a party in Bnnsh India hff cr us also, then 
we should be doing poor service buth to all India and to ourselves if we did not (xprees 
our view. 

The Indian National Congress, which met at Lahore during the Christmas werk, 
has declared the goal of India to be complete independence. Tbe British connection, 
which generations of Bntish India politicians inclu<dng such ardent patii ts as the late 
Mr. Qokhaie bad taken pride m desonhii g ai pruvideutial, is denounced as an ** unholy 
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thing/* and '* an embrace of death/' and India is a^kH to seek as her nbjeorive the 
mirage of«absolaie and final sr pHration from the British Empire. But an intiepHodent 
British India, while the Indian States continue 10 relaiiouship with the Biiiish Crown, 
would be no nation but mere patch woik. 1 am convinc -d that the Congress leaders realise 
this and that it is for all India that th«‘j desire independency 

In fact, they seem to assume that an independent Biiti^h India would absorb or at 
least have full auihoiity over the Indian S.at s. Such an Indii w<* ot the SratHS—peoples 
and RuUrs alik^—are bound to oppose with all our at length The sacred obligations laid 
on us by our treaiies leave us no alternative By our treaties and engagem'Uts we are 
bound in honour to the British Crown and have incurred obligations which wo are 
determined to discharge in letter and in spiiit. We cannot, at the sngg-stion ot any 
person however eminent, or of any organization however powerful, treat these obiigatioos 
as of no account 

In these circumstances, is it not iiicumbont on us to ask by w'hat right the Congress 
claims to speak lor the Indian States ? It there are m the Cougtess poisons who profess 
to repregrut the people of the States, would it not be widl to inquire how and by whom 
they are selected and what authoiity they possess to speak on behalf of u> ? And have 
we not gionnds for maintaining that in endeavouring thus to commit us agmrist our will 
to a couise of action which we cannot possihiy pursue, the CirngtesH at Lahore has 
hindeird and not helped tlie growth of that tiiendly co-opeianon hetA«en Mk? S a'es and 
Biiti h India, which alone can form the fountatioii of that Oieater India to winch we 
all l*'Ok foi waid ? It is tune, 1 am convinc*- *, that we of the States sliouM once more 
mabe it plain that we cannot enter into any working arratigemeu’s with Biitish India 
except on the basis thar the coniucdoii with B<itain is ra.tmiHiinvt. 

Tins IS enjoined not only by our tieaiy oidigat i.iOb winch w'e must re-p'Ct but also 
by our eonvicti in, bhaiel by most icsponsihle and patiiotic loaians, th.i» no nation can 
now affoid to stand aloof and tnat a Dtimi.iion India is a lugtiet adiiev iu(*at than an 
Independent India from the view point ar.k- of Indii, of Bntain and of humarji y. 

We have heard it said that tins dtoiaiation of ind *peDdenc“ as the goal of India 
18 only an acadimic statement to which no exception need be taken. In my view, such an 
attitude IS profoundly mistaken. 

The histoiy of the woiJd has taught us that ideas themaelveR have a dynamic force. 
It IS such ideas as those of severing the ludo-Biitish connection which in the past have 
given birth to anarchy an i revolution, which have not only causeii wMespreatl suflf M ing 
to our country, but have served to retaid ihe veiy cause which they proiess to advance. 
Do not theudore let us fall victims to the facile optimism which labels dangerous idias 
as being mere academic enunciatinns of amiable but misguidcl throiisfs. 

Again, what is the meth >d by which the advocaics of in iept ntlcnce provtoae to achieve 
their goal / The Congress has Icit us in no doiibr about it 1 ndrprjuleno**, w*hich the 
Congrtss has declared to be ns g lal, is 10 be achieve*! tiy a movem nt W«* have had 

experience of such a movemeuT during the tlays of non-co op* rati -n. Even when planned 
upon a sraallei scale than that which is now b' lng prepaied, 11 led to lawdesbness, ciime 
and extensive violenCi*. No P'ople who aspm* for freedom can buiM on thc'te quicksands. 
Freedom, 1 need not tell you, implies a stable social order and resinctioas on anti-aocial 
activities ni'cessaiy for the proivcti-m of that older. It ntceBsanly entails restiicii ns on 
inuividual Jibcity in the iuteiests of th- coiunuunity. 

The position of the Indian Priuce-t a-^ guardians of law and order iu their States 
would compel them to oppose, with all their rcsouices, any movt-rarut which pieftares to 
un-iei mine authority and the foundations of social oidtr. We cannot stami idle ar** lo k 
on while attempts are being male to diag our States down into too whirlpool We aie 
bound to oflFer our oo-opcratlon to the Gov-onmeiit of Bntish India for the roaintenauce of 
peace in the country an 1 for upholding the principles of ordereii Government. 

The Princes and peoples of the States have no intenMoii of opposing political pro* 
gresB in British India We have on numerous occasions, exprossed our sympathy with 
the legitimate aspirations of that part of the couniry We go further. We are willing 
eainesUy 10 co*operate with any body 01 opinion in British India which is prepared to build 
on the sure foundations of our existing national fabric. Bat we refu*-e 10 follow the 
will o*-the*wiBp of indepemlence, oocause we are convinced that the outcome will be 
disastrous in the extreme to the m at of that Greairr India which wj cherish. 

The Princes of India have been dfscribed “as b^mg without any redeeming feature'* 
by certain aovocates of the new Congress creed. It would imleed have been strange II 
we should have appeared as anything difforent in tho »yes of th ise who profess (tocinnes 
so subversive of law and order, la being singled out tor attack as the antagonists of 
the independence movement the Indian Frinoes cannot but feel that a oumpiiment has 
been paid to them. 
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** A new attitude towards us is that the States are interpolated pages—apocryphal 
additions—in the history of India. 1 need not point out to you how wrong this yiew is, 
how fundamentally opposed to the evolution of our history. 

** If the nationalist movement in its desire for a symmetric pattern of Indian political 
life decided to act as if the States did not exist, the pmspects before the whole country 
are gloomy indeed ; for, we shall not hesitate to take all measures necessary for the vindi¬ 
cation of our rights. The responsibility for such measures will be not on our shonldersi 
but on the shoulders of those who have compelled us to put forth our strength.'* 

The Princes and peoples of the States are desirous of assisting the political growth 
of British India, but they will not tolerate—they cannot tolerate—the growth in their 
terrirories, and they cannot watch with indifference the growth in British territories of 
revolutionary activities which may engulf them also. 

We assure our friends in British India that we desire nothing better than to live 
in friendship with them ; we assure them of our practical sympathy in the cause of 
ordered progress, but we are convinced that the wiil-o'-the*wiBp now being pursued by a 
section of politicians in British India will lead them through anarchy to depths even worse." 


Reforms in Sangli State. 

His Highness the Obief of Sangli announced a scheme of constitutional reforms for 
the State at a Durbar held at Sangli on the 7tb April 1930, His Highness, in the course 
of his speech, said : 

1 think that at this time when constitutional changes of far-reaching importance to 
the future destiny of India are on the anvil the States cannot afford to remain stationary. 
This is a juncture when tlie Sangli State ought also to move with the times and do what 
lies in its power to modernibe its administration. I, however, feel that we ought to take 
into consideration our local circumstances, peculiarities, traditions and sentiments. 

The form of Responsible Government which has been accepred for British India 
is no doubt the best form of Government evolved by Englishmen, but it has as yet to be 
seen how far it suits in its entirety the special clrcamstances of India. We have our 
own cultural tradiMone, and ideals of Kingship and beneficent Government which, 
I venture to think, it would be a calamity to throw away m our enthusiasm for new 
ideas. 1 may not be misunderstood by this to mean that I bear any hostility to the 
declared goal of Dominion Status for British India. 1 am in complete agreement with 
the resolution which the Chamber of Princes has affirmed and re-affirmed to welcome 
the attainment by British India of its due place among the Dominions of the British 
Commonwealth at the earliest date possible, consistent y with necessaiy safeguards and 
reservations I for myself have never seen any danger in it for our orders. But what 
I mean is that 1 am not one of those who believe that the States have bad their day, 1 
feel that they can yet play an important part in preserving m the best interests of the 
motherland all that is best in our past. 

" I believe that the time has now come when the Sangli State should have some 
machinery which though it does not c irreepond exactly, on account of its local peculia¬ 
rities, with that which has been introduced into British India may still be such as to be 
usefnl in maintaining a close connection between its Government and its people, by 
which It may keep itself informed of their needs and desires and by which they can 
make tbeii voice beard and participate in the moulding of the destinies of the State. It 
is with that object that I have decided to provide for the constitution of a representative 
Rayat Assembly.ll 

** The Assembly will consist of 30 members, of whom 10 will be nominated by the 
State and 20 elected by the various constituencies, only 10 of the 30 being officials and 
the remaicing 20 non-officials. The Assembly so constituted will be, as in British 
India, an advisory body with power to ask question, move resolution including those on 
the Budget, and pass laws. There will be rules and standing orders regulating such 
matters as the franchise, and conduct of business. 

** I am not insensible to the fact that the measure of reforms which I am granting 
may not come up to the expectations of many of ray people, but 1 hope they will remember 
that Sangli is a small State, with slender financial resources and other limitations. 

'* 1 shall anxiously watch bow the Assembly works in practice and welcome all 
suggestions that may be made in the interests of its improvement. 1 feel very confident 
that they will respond to my call with loyalty and a sense of responsibility so that my 
Government and my people may both work in a spirit of mutual toleration and goodwill 
towards the realisation of the ideal of a model State." 


64 



Report of 

The Patiala Enquiry Committee 

The Patiala Enquiry Committee was constitated by the following resolation of the 
working committee of the Indian Statee* People'a Conference passed in its meeting of 
the 11th August 1929 held in Bombay :— 

This meeting of the working committee of the Indian States' People’s Conference 
appoints an enquiry committee of the following members, with power to co-opt, to go 
to the Punjab, to make all necessary and possible enquiries into the allegations made 
in the memorial presented to H. E. the Viceroy by some citiz'*,ns of the Patiala State and 
report to this committee, as early as possible, their opinion on the substance contained in 
the said memorial. 

1 . C. Y, Chintamani Esqr, Chairman, 

2. L. B, Tairsee Esqr. 

3. Sardar Sardnlsingh Cavisher Esqr. 

4. Prof. G. R. Abbyanker. 

6 . Amntlal I). Seth Ebqr. 

Sardar Sardnl Singh having expressed his inability to work on the Committee, Mr. A. V. 
Tbakker was appointed in his place by the Working Committee in its sobseqaent meeting. 

Of the members of the Committee, Mr. Chintamani, the Chairman, and Mr. Tairsee* 
another member, could not go to the Pnnjab. Messrs. Thakker, S'-Mi and Abhyanker, 
therefore, conducted the enquiiy, Mr. Thakker acting as Chairman, 

It is pertinent to give here the genesis of this Committee. During the session 
of the Indian States’People’s Conference held in Bombay m the month of May in 1929 
under the Presidentship of Mr. Chintamani, the Gen, Secretary of the Conference recei¬ 
ved a copy of the Memorial submitted by ten gentlemen of Patiala to H. E. the Viceroy • 
the Qen. Secretary distributed copies of the same in the Conference. Allegations made m 
this Memorial were so astounding that everyone that read it was shocked and exclaimed * 
“ No, no. These can’t be true ; if they were true, the Government won’t stand them.” 
But the fact remained that the Memorial had been submitted to H. E, the Viceroy and 
that the memorialists bad undertaken to prove all the allegations if they were afforded 
an occasion and facilities to do the same. The Memorial still remained uniiispoHed of 
by the Government of India. Tbos the Memorial had become the principal topic of 
discussion during the Conference days. Mr. Chintamani, the President of the Conference, 
during the course of an informal discussion said . ** Even if 5 p.c of what is written here 
is ttue, the man deserves a sack from his gaddi.” The Working Committee of the 
Conference therefore took up the matter seriously and appointed the above Committee to 
enquire into the allegations made in the Memorial. 

The Committee was fully aware of the diflBculties that lay ahead. I'be Maharaja 
of Patiala is regarded as one of the leading Princes of India. He is also the Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes. Occupying the Throne of Patiala for 20 years, he wields 
In his State all the autocratic powers which unlimited monarchy has given him. As 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, he holds a position of responsibility under the 
British Government. Thus, while on the one hand, the Maharaja of Patiala is really a 
very powerful Indian Ruler, on the other are bis helpless subjects pitted against him 
with absolutely no political powers. They have to fight single-handed against the misrule 
of this Prince. Almost all the victims of the oppression of this Ruler as also the 
witnesses of oppression are the subjects of the State and are living in Patiala jurisdlotioD. 
Possessing vested interests in the State they are expost ri to a very great risk both to their 
persons,and to their properties in deposing against the Ruler while he remains installed 
on his gadi and the Committee is powerless to afford any protection to them. Under 
these limitations tbs Committee felt considerably handicapped in its woik. But still it 
started on its mission and the Committee is glad to annou* pe (o the public that,it has 
certainly been able to gather a gopd deal of mateiial which when examined apd amUysec^ 
establishes a strong ' prima facie ’ case against the Maharaja, , 

fhe number, qf allegations mentioned in the Memorial is very large^ Natnrally 
the Committee could not go into all of them because it had not adeqqate paeans pt ita 
disposal to do so. Soipe of the allegations are such that it was ve)ry, dijMopii fpr tha 
Committee to get into touch with the persons concerned, For exan)ple« .tbeve ,la,the, 
allegation about the iloentiousness and debased habits of the Maharaja the principal 
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victims of which are the Pahari girls. The evidence to this charge cannot be obtained 
by merely going to the hills. Unless the relations of the aggrieved giris came before the 
Committee it was impossible to ascertain the exact details. The relations are panio>8tricken 
and belong to the ignorant and illiterate hill-tribes. There is another allegation abont 
persons rotting in Patiala jails. It was impossible to visit these people in the Patiala 
jarisdiction. If an official enquiry is held these inmates of the jails in Patiala can be 
summoned to give evidence. About the financial condition of the State and about its 
general administration the only authentic proofs are the administration-reports and the 
budgets of the State. This material is not available to the public. The Committee, there¬ 
fore, bad to be content with the investigations of only a few of the allegations In the 
Memorial and bad to base its report on the material that came before it during the course 
of the iuvesti gat ions. For the purposes of this report the Committee has, therefore, 
prepared the following counts of indictment on which the Committee would proceed to 
report. 

1. Lai Singh^s murder. 

2. The setting up and mainlainiog of a bomb factory in the Fort of Bahadur Garb 
in Patiala State. 

3. Disappearance of Bichiier Kaur, her son and her daughter. 

4. Keeping and not releasing the wife of Sardar Amar Singh. 

5. Illegal arrest and c mfinement of Sardar Harcband Singh and confiscation of his 
property worth 20 lakhs. 

6 . Concoction of false cases. 

7. Inhuman tortures, illegal arrests and confinements and high-handed confiscations 
of property. 

8. Ruinous consequences of Maharaja's Shikars. 

9. Tyranny ot begor or forced labour and the system of exacting provisions. 

10. Non-return ol War Loan money. 

11. Revenue and Irrigation grievances. 

12. Misappropriation of funds raised for public purposes. 

Enquiry Committee’s Report. 

The Patiala Enquiry Committee started its work from the 16th of December 1929 at 
Lahore and finisheti its labours on the 30tb of December at Lahore. It visited Buldbana. 
Ambala and Ludhiana for the purpose of taking evidence, of witnesses residing near 
those places. In all it held twelve sittings It orally examined 46 witnesses and took 
35 oral statements. Hundreds of pf'ople attended the Committee's sittings at Buldbana, 
Ambala and Ludhiana, many of whom took part in the general diHCUssion with the Com¬ 
mittee about the state of administration in Patiala and gave great help in understanding 
the real situation prevailing. 13 written statements were tt ndered to the Committee by 
witnesses themselves, while 46 written statements that were taken by the Punjab Riyasati 
Mandal were handed over to the Committee by the Mandal. The Committee did not call 
in these witnesses before it, because witnesses stating similar things had already been 
examined by the Committee. 

The proceedings of the Committee are given hereio as appendix A. A list and sub¬ 
stance of the exhibits are given as appendix 6. In appendix C is given the Patiala 
Memorial which was the principal subject matter of enquiry. In appendix D is given 
the evidence in support of each count of the allegations. In appendix E we give some 
of the fiin written statements received by the Committee. This has been necessary, 
because the arrangement of publication of evidence has been according to counts under 
wblob only relevent extracts—and not full statements—could be inserted. Publication of 
full statements was deemed necessary to give a complete idea of the whole situation. In 
appendix F we give the facsimilies of several important doouments. 

The Committee would now proceed to examine each of the counts. 

1. Murder of Lai Singh. 

Sardar Lai Singh who was the oousin of the father-in-law of the Maharaja, married 
a beautiful wife named Dilip Eaur. The Maharaja saw the woman, fell in love with her 
and kept her in bis palace. He tried his best to induce Sadar Lai Singh to divorce bar. 
Lai Singh refused. The woman was staying in the palace all along and bad two daughters 
by the Maharaja. Duly once or twice she was allowed to go to her husband. The 
Maharaja then married her privately. Lai Singh then expressed bis intention to approach 
the British Government. This upset the Maharaja. He asked Nanak Singh, his Superin¬ 
tendent of 0. 1. D. to dispose of Lai Singh and gave him money f 01 ; the purpose. But 
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as Kanak Siogb could not acoomplisb tbe deed soon, Bervices of one Gumdur Singb, a 
notoriouB exile from Patiala were secured for tbe purpose. It appears that it was arranged 
that the murder should take plaee when the Maharaja would be absent in England. The 
plot of murder was then batched and after one unsncoesefol attempt Sardar Lai Singh 
was murdered. When news of this murder reached the Maharaja in England, he dis¬ 
tributed presents worth Rs. liOO among his men. After allowing a little time to pass, the 
Maharaja married this Dilip Kaur publicly. The woman is now known as Her Highness 
tbe Msbarani Dilip Kaur. 

Examination of Evidence. 

Let 08 now proceed to examine the evidence. We are in possession of two important 
documents in this connection. They are Ex. 38A and 88B. Tbe first is tbe statement 
made by Kanak Singh himself and tbe other is the judgment of the Patiala Court in 
Nanak Singh's case. So far as the details of tbe plan of tbe murder, the execution of tbe 
same, as also the part played by everyone except the Maharaja in this affair are concerned, 
both these documents agree in all details. That is, the statement made by Nanak Singh 
and tbe judgment of the Court, both agree as to following facts. (1) That Lai Singh's 
wife was in tbe palace, (2) that Nanak Singh and Qamdur Singh, the murderer, both 
attempted to take a divorce deed from Lai Singh, (3) that Lai Singh refused to consent 
to tbe divorce, (4) that Qamdur Smgh was an exile from Patiala, that ail bis property 
was confiscated, and that all his attempts to get b;ick hie property and his return to Patiala 
had proved in vain though he had sought intervention of the British Government to that 
end, before he was called in to take part in the murder, (5) that all of a sudden bis 
application to be allowed to return to Patiala and for the return of bis property was 
sanctioned by the Maharaja within extraordinarily short space of time, i.e. four days, 
(6) that he got the honour of being immediately presented to tbe Maliaraja on the eve of 
the Maharaja's departure for England, (7) that before the Maharaja left tbe Indian 
shore the Maharaja issued an unusual order to give a share to Qamdur Singh in the 
property of a relative of his, (8) that Lai Singh is then murdered by Qamdur Singh and 
others, (9) that Qamdur Singh did this for selfish ends. 

To these facts accepted as proved in tbe judgment of the Patiala Court, tbe following 
further facts that are undisputed may be added * (I) That tbe Maharaja marries the 
murdered man's—Lai Singh's wife Dilip Kaur in public, that this woman is now the 
Maharani of Patiala; (2) that the murderer Qamdur Singb is sub8<*qaently released from 
tbe jail by tbe Maharaja, (4) that he is to-day the favourite of the Maharaja. 

Taking tbe thread frnm the facts accepted by the Patiala Court, let us think for 
ourselves what were the selfish ends that the Court bHiev^s Qamdur Singh had in view ? 
And what were tbe selfish ends that Nanak Siogh bad in view ? Tbe Court believed 
that both of them wanted the favour of tbe Maha^^aja. We however find that Qamdur 
Singh had secured it even before the murder. What could have led the Maharaja to 
sanction the return of the former's property suddenly before bis departure to Europe? 
What must be the reason of tbe immediate and unusual meeting of the Maharaja and 
Qamdur Singh just at the time of tbe Maharaja's departure from Patiala ? The Court 
says that Nanak Singh secured him all that, from the Maharaja, But bow could Nanak 
Singh have done all that 7 Nanak Singh must have represented something to the Maharaja. 
What could that something be, which was even greater than the pressure of tbe British 
Government 7 What w s the reason of the Maharaja's extraordinary concessions to Qamdur 
Singh immediately before the murder ? Release of Qamdur Bingb after conviction of 
the mnrder and marriage of the Maharaja with Dilip Kaur make tbe story^bompletc. 
There was a row about this murder of Lai Singh Tbe British police was also on the scene, 
A regular trial was therefore unavoinjible. That was done, and shortly after this peculiar 
sort of trial was over, Qamdur Singh was released and was allowed to stay and enjoy 
his property and since then he has become tbe Maharaja's favourite iu Patiala. If 
Qamdur Singh was a dangerous man, bis dangerous character was farther proved by bit 
conviction of murder. He ought therefore to have been exiled again. But, strangely 
enough, reverse is tbe case. The inference is therefore irresistible. 

One thing more ; tbe judgment speaks of Naoak Singh's official police diary ; and it 
says that tbe diary seeks to impliaUe such a great person as tbe Maharaja This means 
that tbe diary produced in the Court did mention tbe Maharaja's complicity in the crime. 
But the Court has ignored this point altogether. And that is quite understandable. 

Tbe draft of a divorce deed by Sir Daya Kisben, tbe then Prime Minister of Patiala, 
the Maharaja's attempt to get possession of documents then in tbe custody of Kansk 
Singh's relatives, the use of the State pistole—all these go to support the theory of tbe 
complicity of tbe Maharaja In this matter. 
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Lastly, the statemeDt written by Nanak Singh seems to be very nataral. Except in 
one detail of the Maharaja's complicity, it is accepted by the Court. Nanak Singh had 
written it before he was arrested and convicted. He had nothing to gain then by falsely 
implicating the Maharaja in his diary. The statement shows his own guilt as well. Under 
the circumstances the statement deserves to be considered seriooBly. We are inclined to 
attach much weight to it. 

We believe if the investigation of this case is taken in hand by the authorities and 
if witnesses are immune from the consequences of their stating the truth, all the other 
actors of the drama can be easily traced and the hidden band behind this heinous crime can 
be easily detected. 

Conclusion '—Thus we have reasons to believe (1) that Sardar Lai Singh was murdered, 
(2) that he was murdered by Qamdur Singh, (3) that Gamdur Singh did so to secure the 
Maharaja's favour, (4) that he did it under instructions, received directly or indirectly 
from the Maharaja of Patiala. The evidence detailed above makes out a strong prima 
facie case about the complicity of the Maharaja in the murder of Lai Singh. 

2. A Bomb Factory. 

With a view to concoct evidence against the Maharaja of Nabha, the Maharaja of 
Patiala set up a regular bomb factory in the fort of Bahadur Garb in Patiala territory. 
Two Bengali youths were employed for the purpose. Dr. Bans Singh was placed in 
charge of the said factory. Dr. Baxis Singh says that the factory gave an output of 1526 
bombs. He further gives an account of how those bombs were disposed of by the order of 
the Maharaja. 

Examination of the Evidence. 

According to the statement of Dr. Baxis Singh, people directly concerned in the 
affair are (1) the Maharaja, (2) Sir Daya Kishen Kaul, (3) two Bengali youths bearing 
false names, (4) Dr. Baxis Singh, (6) Bijla Singh, and (0) Earn Singh. 

Next to the Maharaja of Patiala, Sir Daya Kisben, the then Prime Minister, is 
certainly an important figure in this affair. He is no more in the sei vice of Patiala State 
now and is m retirement at Lahore. Two Bengali youths have disappeared and none 
knows where they are and who they were. Bijla Singh is in Patiala State service even now, 
Kam Singh is not in Patiala, but he is not inclined to speak out as is seen from the manner 
in which he has given bis statement. As noted in the proceedings of this Committee, be 
has not appeared before the Committee, but has only sent his written statement. There 
too he Is taking care to conceal his identity by the use of third person singular for 
himself in the whole of the statement. Such a statement can have no value whatever in 
ordinary circamstanccs. But the Committee is assured by Sirdar Sardul Singh B. Sc. the 
Secretary of the Punjab Biyasati Praja Manda), that be knows Bhai Bam Singh person¬ 
ally and that it is the statement given by him. Further, the fact that there is the sword 
of Patiala hanging over him even now, is certainly to bo taken into consideration. His 
statement is to be considered in the light of these circumstances. 

Let us therefore see whether he is supported by any other evidence. The whole part 
played by Sirdar Pratap Singh in concociing evidence for starting criminal cases, is 
related in this statement uf Ram Singh ; and Paatap Singh's statement corroborates it in 
material particular. The part played by Baxis Bingh as narrated m his statement also 
corroborates the same. All this goes to show that the statement of Bam Singh although 
not made before ns directly is one which is worth consideration. 

Then there is a statement of Sardar Pratap Singh. He comes a little late on the 
scene solkr as this bomb factory is concerned. He only states that there was a talk of 
the bombs made at Bahadur Garb in bis presence between the Maharaja, Sir Daya 
Kisben and others. As a result of that talk bombs were supplied to him which he placed 
according to instmetinns Tbos, although not directly concerned with the factory, be is 
the witness who used the bombs made in the factory, which fact goes to support the 
allegation of the setting up and maintaining of the bomb factory at Bahadur Garb. 

There is one stasement of Sardar Sardul Singh B. Sc., who was the Secretary to the 
Sbiromoni Gurudwara Prabaedbak Committee. 6. Sardul Singh says that the Committee 
received the diary from Baxis Singh with a messenger. The Committee was then in a 
serious predicament. The Committee sent over to the police the diary and the messenger 
who brought it. This statement of Sardul Singh corroborates that part of the statement 
of Dr Baxis Singh. This shows that the story of the bomb factory is not invented by 
Baxis Singh. He recorded it in bis diary which be wrote from day to day and which he 
depatohed to the S. G. P. C. when he was still engaged in the factory. 

Then comes the most important statement of Dr. Baxis Singh. He is, as a 
matter of fact, the Hamlet of this drama of the ^mb factory at Bahadur Garb. Hi 
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is really an extremely IntereBting and extraordinary story. It reads more like a novel 
than B reality. He was a hero vrho Te^caed a Sikh lady from the so-called police 
custody, taking his inspiration for this adventure from the pages of Sikh history. 
His reputation attracts the notice of the Maharaja of Patiala and of his Prime Minister, 
who appear to be in search of people with such daring spirit and he is requested to 
be in charge of the bomb factory. Although unwilling, he submits and is promised 
two villages, a kothi, a motor and a large amount of money. But be does it only 
as a matter of compulsion, and with a double purpose of serving bis community by 
exposing the Maharaja of Patiala. He keeps diaries wherein he enters every day occur¬ 
rences and takes the most novel course of introducing in each bomb a note giving the 
history of the bomb. He then escapes, and gets entrapped in Nabha. When out, he 
hastens to relate bis story in public and unburdens bis heart before the Ohief of the 
C. I. D. in the Punjab. That gentleman tests his statement and is convinced of its truth 
and as a consequence affords the fullest protection to this man. After that he has been 
in biding for several years passing bis life in the jungles. Twice he is fired at ; but 
he escapes unhurt. He told the whole of bis history publicly before the Punjab States' 
People's Conference during the last week of December 1929. 

In hiB statement the following facts are noteworthy for (be purpose of assessing the 
value of its contents :— 

(1.) He says he sent one copy of his diary to S. 0. P. C. This fact is corroborated 
by 8. Sardul Singh. 

(2.) He sajs he sent his diary to the Government of the Punjab as also to the 
Government of India. 

(3 ) He says he gave bis statements to various C. I. D. Officials and finally to their 
Chief who tested all his statements and made a note in his favour in bis records. This 
could bo verified from the Government records. 

(4) In spite of his public statements the British Government have not taken any 
action against him. This shows what be says about the sympathy of the C. I. D. Chief 
shown tn him must be true. 

(6 ) Although the Patiala State has asked the Government of the Punjab to surrender 
him to Patiala, the Government of the Punjab have refused to surrender him. This goes 
to prove that the Government have some faith in the statements of Dr Baxis Singh. 

One more reason for believing the story of the witness is this * that if a witness 
wishes to exaggerate or tell lies, naturally he would point to sources of material which 
can never be tested or he would point out to no material whatso* ver. But when ho refers 
to materia] which is easily available he takes the greatest risk of being branded as a liar 
and a perjurer. This gentleman has tak^^n all this risk. Considering all the clrcumstanoes 
wc are inclined to b heve m the statement of this man. 

Conclusion :—Fur all the reasons stated above, we come to ibe conclusion that there 
IS a g 0(1 puma facie case that the Maharaja of Patiala did set up and maintain for some 
time a bomb factory in his fort of Bahadur Garb lu bis territories. 

3 . Disappearance of Bichiter Kaur. 

Bicbiter Kaur was the wife of Dr. Baxis Singh. When Baxis Singh left Patiala 
he left behind his wife, daughter and son. All of them have disappeared to-day. Baxis 
Singh says that his wife was murdered by the orders and in the presence of the Maharaja 
and that bis daughter was murdered by Bijla Singh's wife. His son was last seen being 
handed over to the Maharaja in his Hoti Bagh Palace, bat all efforts of bi^fatber to 
trace him are gone in vain. 

Examination of the Evidence. 

According to Dr. Baxis Singh, persons directly conoerned in this affair are, (1) Bijia 
Singh, (2) Bam Singb, (3) Pratap Singh, (4) the Maharaja, (5) Sir Daya Kisben and 
(G) J<>ewanlal. 

Bijia Singh is still in the service of the State. Sir Daya Eisben and Jeewanlal have 
left Patiala ; even then their evidence is not available. The Committee has diseosied io 
details what weight to be attached to Bam Sintih's statement. It has also discussed the 
evidence of Pratap Singh and Baxis Singb above. 

One fact is undisputed. It is this. That Bicbiter Kaur and her son and her daughter 
have di-appeared. Whether they are murdered, or have died a natural death or are alive 
somewhere is all a mystery. 

JuBt at the moment when Baxis Singh was about to bolt from Patiala, he sayi be 
entrusted bis wife and children to the Britieb O, 1. D. Whether this is a fact, can only 
be testified by the 0. 1. D. officer Bai Saheb Bbagwandas concerned. Naturally we 
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coald not biva bii evidenoe. Bat when we are beKeving all the other portions of Dr. 
isaxti Singh based on his own personal kno<vledg«», this part of the statement too deserves 
to be considered. Wo take it that Bichiter Kanr and her children have disappeared 
when they were in the jurisdiction of Patiala. 

Then about their fate. So far as the son of the doctor is concerned, Pratap Singh 
whose evidence is very natural and appears to be true, says that he was present when the 
boy was banded over to the Saharaja in the Mori Bagh Palace. Pratap Singh bad seen 
the boy before with the Maharaja's man, and he saw the boy last in the Maharaja's posses¬ 
sion. That is the last that is heard of the boy. 

About Bichiter Kanr, stoiies differ. Ram Singh confesses the different varieties of e 
violence practistd upon her, but says that her death took place after a long illness, of course, 
due to violence. But Baxis Singh narrates another story. His authority for this is Meber 
Singh. According to Baxis Singh, Meher Singh was directly concerned in the murder. 
This Meher Singh has given hie statement to the Punjab Riyatiati Mandal. But be has not 
appeared before this Committee. Basis Singh narrates that Meher Singh told him that 
Bichiter Kanr was shot dead by the orders and m the presence of the Maharaja. But at 
the same time Baxis Smgh says that Meher Singh would no confess this murder before 
any one becanse that would make him liable for murder. Baxis Singh farther believes 
that if, at all, Meher Singh came before the Committee, he would ^ay the same thing as 
Ram Singh has said. But Meher Singh has not come before the Committee. Nor has 
Ram Singh done so. 

Under the circumstances, there remains only the evidence of Baxis Singh who baa 
no direct knowledge of the murder or death of his wife and daughter. 

Conclusion :—We therefore come to the following conclusion. (I) That Bichiter Kaur 
who was last seen in the jurisdiction of the Patiala State being not traced now, the Patiala 
Darbar is accountable for the disappearance of Bichiter Kaur and her daughter. (II) That 
the son of Dr. Baxis Singh being last seen in the possession of the Maharaja himself he 
is personally liable for the disappearance of the boy, * 

4 . Wife of Sardar Amar Singh. 

The Maharaja took fancy for the wife of oue Sardar Amar S ingh, when she was 
at her lather's bouse in Patiala. The woman is therefore kept in the Palace for the last 
18 years where she has given birth to a son and a daughter. Her parents are given 
honorarium. Her husband Amar Singh has been continuously harassed with prosecutions 
all of which have failed till now. Even to-day one prosecution has been start'd against 
him and he has been thrown into ]ail. He is not released yet. 

Sardar Amar Bingh applied to the Punjab Government and the Government of India 
which have replied to him advising to withdraw all his claims on his wife and accept 
Rs. 20,000 from the Maharaja. This offer is not accepted by Amar Singh, ^ 

Examination of the Evidence. 

This charge stands on altogether a different footing. The correspondence that passed 
between the Political Officers of the Government of India on the one hand and Sardar 
Amar Singh on the other, distinctly proves the same to the hilt. 

The letter of the Political Agent admits that the woman is the wife of Amar Singh. 
The letter further admits that she is with the Maharaja, The letter moreover seems to 
encourage and connive at the whole affair by recommending to the husband the offer of 
Rs. 20,000 made by the Maharaja. So the whole charge is completely proved by this 
corresponwioe. 

In Sikh Law divorce is not allowed. One married woman cannot marry another 
man under any circumstances. Even if Sardar Amar Singh withdraws his claim that 
wonld absolve the Maharaja only from the civil liability and not from the criminal 
liability of adultery or eotlcmg or taking away a married woman if the Maharaja la a 
private citiz >n. 

Conclusion We consider that this case is completely proved and the Maharaja 
deserves ibe same conviction which any other oitirsen of Patiala wonld have suffered 
under the Criminal Law in force in the State. 

$. ConKacation of Properties. 

Sardar Harchand Singh was one of the biggest and the most respected Jagirdara in 
the Patiala Stale For a long time be was an A. D* C. to the Maharaja. Hia wife 
frequently got invitations from the Palace along with other arJatocrats and officers of the 
State. ‘ Harchand ' Singh did pot line to accept these invitations. i Juatt after. Sirdar 
Rharak Singh^s tour in Patiala, < Harchand Singh was arrested and if now in Patiala 
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All bifl properties worth about 20 lakhs have been oonfisoated by the State. His wife 
and children were driven oat pooniJess in the street. His wife Sardarani was not allowed 
to take even her shoes ; her person was searched by a Mabomedan officer and they could 
travel by the railway only when the Station Master gave them a loan of Bs. 10. Sons 
of the Sardar were likewise confined in their Patiala residence in c impany with their 
servants for some time. They were then released. All this has happened without any 
trial and without any legal proceedings taken against him. No written order of any kind 
has been passed by the Stare. 

Examination of the Evidence. 

Sardar Harchand Singh is in jail in Patiala. His wife and children are outsid 
Patiala. They appeared before the Committee. The Committee took their statements and 
examined them thoroughly. The Committee has found that their statements are true and 
they deserve to be relied upon completely. 

No more proof is necessary to prove the allegations. Everything that is necessary 
and possible to be adduced has been adduced before the Committee. 

Conclusion •—The Committee is therefore of opinion that the whole charge is proved 
in toto. Tbe State of Patiala and the Maharaja of Patiala are responsible for this 
high-handed and outrageous Zulum practised on Sardar Harchand Singh and his innocent 
family. 

6 . Concoction ol False Cases 

The Patiala Police concocts false cases arainst individuals who are the objects of the 
Mebaraja's wrath. The following is the list of cases that have been brought to the 
notice of the Committee. 

1. Tbe case concocteil by the Patiala Police against Santa Singh and others for 
keeping bomb materials, weapons, etc. 

2. The case concocted by the Patiala Police against Baxis Singh for keeping bomb 
materials, weapons etc 

3. The case concocted by tbe Patiala Police against Sardar Dewan Singh for keeping 
cocaine etc. 

4. The case concocted against Sardar Amar Singh and bis brother for different 
offences. 

Examination of tha Evidence. 

Evidence of tbe first four Exhibits has been already discussed under former heads 
and the Committee has accepted their statements as reliable. 

Tbe statement of Sardar Diwan Singh, tbe editor of the ' Riyasat \ in this connection 
makes a very instructive reading. There has been a series of concoctions against him 
and in all of them Sardar Diwan Singh has been honourably acquitted once by tbe Coart 
of Law and then by the Executive of the Government of India. In one case when, 
according to Sardar Diwan Bingb, Patiala got cocaine placed in bis bouse, the case 
went up to tbe Law Courts. Then the Conrt did find that tbe cocaine was placed 
by the hirelings of Patiala, and some police officers concerned were dealt with by the 
Government. One of these officers Mr. Jiwanlal was then taken up in tbe Patiala 
Service and made tbe Chief of C, I D. That shows the mentality of the Patiala Darbar 
and has an important bearing on the question dealt with under tbe count. 

Tbe evidence of Pratap Singb m this connection is very illnminating.'' He is the 
man who on instructions from tbe Maharaja placed bombs etc into the house cf Santa 
Singb. It is be who gave false evidence in tbe court. It is be who suffered sbCiTconfiae- 
mpnt. For all that be has received his reward from the Maharaja, of course not to bis 
satisfaction. He has made a volantary and full confession before this Committte and has 
rendered himself liable to legal penalties for all that be has said before us of a self-inori- 
minating nature. We are therefore inclined to believe in his statement of cococtions of 
false cases by the Patiala State through him. 

One further fact that goes to strengthen our belief in the allegations under this count 
is that although tbe Patiala State Judiciary issued warrant against Dr. Baxis Singh, 
the authorities in British India have refused to band him over to Patiala ; evidently they 
muat have refnsed to believe in the truth of tbe cases sent by Patiala against him. 

Bardar Amar Singb, whose wife is detained by the Maharaja, is in Patiala Police 
custody even to-day nnder some trnmpery charge. Evidence of his brother shows that both 
he and Amar Singh were once arrested and imprisoned ; bat there being no material to 
put Dp a case even before tbe Patiala Oourr, they were released. 

Conclusion *.—Thus we find that it has been a common practice in Patiala to bolster up 
false cases against persons who are in disfavour of the Maharaja. We find that the oases 
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partieulatly mentioned above have been proved to be false by the judicial courts and as 
deliberately instituted to barrass the individuals concerned. 

I Inhuman Tortures. 

The Maharaja of Patiala arrested one Sardar Seva Singh Thikriwala, a prominent 
Akali leader, Sardar Kbarak Singb, the well-known leader of the Sikh community, took 
it into his head to go to the Patiala State to ascertain facts in this connection. His 
programme was advertised. So a number of people attempted to go to meet him or to 
treat him where he encamped. Persons found to be so co-operating with Sardar Kbarak 
Singh were arrested, confined and tortured by the Patiala Police. Statements received in 
this connection make a staggering reading of the inhuman tortures, indiscriminate arresds 
and imprisonments without any trial, and illegal confiscations of property, and discloset 
the utter absence of rule of law in Patiala. 

Examination of the Evidence. 

There can be only three kinds of witnesses in such cases : (1) victims themselves, 
(2) eye witnesses, (3) persons through whom these oppressive acts were committed. 

Of the first there are so many. Wo have ourselvi s examined about a doaen of these 
witnesses. We cross-examined them too, and then there were written statements of not 
less than a hundred in number. We selected only specimen statements for our file ; 
because we did not wish to make our file needlessly cumbersome. All these victims are 
the subjects of Patiala. Most of them are still residing in that territory. They have 
got their lands and families there. This fact conplcd with the fact that they are giving 
minute details of the tortures, make their statements very reliable. 

Then comes the class of eye-witnesBCS, who arc all evidently the subjects residing in 
Patiala. There were many who came before the Committee to say that the allegations 
made were absolutely true. Particularly at Buldhana, where Sardar Ridba Singh, the 
principal victim, appeared befote the Committee not less than 50 persons were present 
in the hall of the Commute**. These people themselves were not the sufferers, but they 
were the eye-witnesses to what had befallen Ridha Singh, They were unanimous in 
narrating in the most paiheiic and touching manner that even the Devil would not do 
what Patiala Police did to ilulha Singh. 

There remain the Patiala servants of whom at least some are reported to be appear¬ 
ing sympathetic. But that evidence is naturally not available and can only come forward 
when the British Government makes a public enquiry and the witnesses have got an 
immunity. 

Conclusion :—On the stiength of evidence produced before us we find that there is a 
strong puma facie case to hold that the Patiala Police is guilty of illegal arrests, 
imprisonments and toitures of Saidar Ridha Singh and others ; that further the Patiala 
State authorities arc guilty of illegal confiscations of the piopcrtios of Sardar Ridba Singh 
and others. 

7. Maharaja’s Shikar. 

The tState of Patiala abounds in Hills and Forests. It also consists of hills near Simla. 
Simla Itself belongs to Patiala, although the same is now given to the Government. But 
the Maharaja had no Jake in the State. Tins has been tpecially made by erecting a 
big bund in the river Chunal. This is half a mile wide and two miles Jong. Special canals 
have been constructed to join the other canals with this dam, so that when the Maharaja 
wants to sjj^ot, supeifluous water can be tak<>n away to other canals and vice versa. 
During jfte winter the Maharaja goes for a shoot in '^his lake. Weeds grown m water 
are to beWt off. So the poor agriculturists of the surrounding villages are impressed 
to do this work in cold winter and aie required to stand in water for the purpooe. This 
dam is full of serpents and such other dangerous reptiles So the people are exposed 
to the consequences of cold and the lisk of snake-bite in the water. The fields near 
this dam are not allowed to be cultivated although the assessment for the same is recovered 
by the State. Roads nearby are not allowed to be used by the people. All provisions 
required by the Maharaja and his camp, namely gh< e, milk, eggs etc. are to be supplied 
by the people without proper cost. The same is with the summer-hunts in Pinjore etc. 

Moreover the Shikar-luws are causing ruin to the agriculturists. All wild animals 
are protected by law. They cause serious damage to the crops. The agriculturists have 
to witness the destruction of their own crops with utter helplessness. 

Examination of the Evidence. 

This Committee is conoerned with the consequences of the Shikar by the Maharaja. 
These Shikars involve a huge waste of time and energy of the Maharaja which ought 
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to be spent by him in the work of the State. Farther they entail enormous loss to th^ 
poor people. One can very easily imagine what must have been the cost of such a big 
lake like Bhnpinder Sagar which is specially bnilt for the Maharaja’s shoot. One canal 
is specially constructed to facilitate the shooting in the lake. Agricultural fields near this 
lake and forests specially reserved for the hunts, could be very profitably utilised for 
cultivation. That is another loss to the State caused by this expensive luxury of the 
Maharaja. But the worst feature of this luxury is the great barrassment to which the 
people are subjected to minister to the comforts of the Maharaja in this Shikar. Let ns 
see what all that means to the people. 

When the Maharaja is shooting in the lake, weeds grown in water naturally come 
in his way. So the people from the surrounding villages are compulsorily summoned to 
cut the weeds which they have to do in the intense cold of the Punjab, and that too, 
while standing in water. Further the water contains serpents and other reptiles which 
mean danger to the life of the people who are compelled to work there. Thus people 
are exposed to grave risk to their health and life in this forced labour. It is a good 
news that people were not compelled to do this wotk last year and are not called for the 
work this year also. 

All necessary provisions for the camp of the Maharaja have to be supplied by the 
people without adequate consideration. This is another serious grievance. It may be 
that the State might be giving some paltry return in money for these provisions, but the 
fact remains that people are compelled to provide these ai tides at the cost of even their 
family necessities when the Maharaja and the Tikka Sabcb are camping for the shikar. 
Just at the time when the Committee was recording evidence in Ludhiana, a direct victim 
belonging to Lunda Tahsil informed the Committee that at the very moment the Tikka 
Saheb was camping near bis village and the whole village was compelled to send all their 
stock of milk, ghee etc. to the camp, so much so that they could not keep any surplus even 
for their children. 

When the Maharaja is going to the bills for the hunt be requires bullock carts to 
carry his camp equipage as also to bring It b ck. Villagers are compelled to supply all 
the necessary carts with a very inadequate remuneration for the same. 

People are further collected together in great numbers for the purpose of beating the 
forests. For this purpose they must leave their homes and cultivation and must come to 
the camp to facilitate the hunt by the M.ibaiaja. 

All the evidence in support of these allegations was further tested by the cross- 
examination of witnesses by the Committee, and the Committee sees no reason to disbelieve 
the statements made before them. 

Conclusion : —The Committee has therefore come to the conclusion :— 

(1) That the Maharaja’s shikar cost enormous expenditure to the State. 

(2) That the people are put to all sorts of barrassment to their persons and suffer 
hardships in their cultivation in various ways during the shikars by the Maharaja and the 
Tikka Saheb or the guests of the Maharaja. 

(3) That the Begar meaning forced labour and the system of exacting provision with 
very inadequate payments is in full vogue during these shikars. 

8< Tyranny of Begar. 

Begar is rampant in the State. It is enforced by the State as under :— 

(1) During the hunts arranged for the Maharaja and the Tikka Saheb or for the guests. 

(2) During the time when army moves for manoeuvres. 

(3) During the visits of Revenue and Police officials including even tbe,s<^Ulle8t of 
them like Patwaris. 

Begar can be classified as nnder :— 

(1) To construct even the barks of the canals or to repair them, irrespective of the 
fact that these particular canals aie not afc all intended for irrigation purposes. 

(2) To dig the canals. A canal five miles long, twenty feet broad and ten feet 
deep was so dug for Shikar purposes only. 

(3) To cultivate State Gardens. 

(4) To construct and repair roads, at the time of the Shikar. 

(6) To build urgent works like amphitheatre for wrestling matches, 

(6) To serve as village-guards during the night, known as Thikri Pahera: 

(7) To beat the forest and do sluiilar works for the Maharaja during his Shikar, 

(1) Of goats and calves required as bait for hunting the animals. 

(2) Camels required for camps. 

(8) Bollocks with carts for camps. 
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9 . Exaction of Proviiions. 

(1) Rations for the army. 

(2) Fuel, Qrass, Milk, Ghee. 

(3) Eggs and fowls. 

Jast at the time when the Committee was taking evidence at Ludhiana, the Tikka 
Baheb was camping nearby and we were informed that for four days all milk and butter 
of the whole village was taken away forcibly. 

All the statements received have been very minutely examined by the Committee. 
With regard to the allegations under this count the Committee had the particular advantage 
of meeting the agiicultunsts from various districts ; and they were anxious to be cross- 
examined with a view to disclose the real truth of the whole affair ; and the Committee is 
satisfied that the statements produced in support of the allegations under this count are 
substantially true. Although in the written statements it is not mentioned that payments 
were received by the people for forced labour etc, the Committee did find during their 
examination, that some payments, of course quite negligible, were made in some cases. 
For the digging of a canal iu Bhupender Sagar, for the cutting of the weeds in water, 
for bullock carts taken in bills as also for the building of the amphitheatre, for wrestling 
matches, some wages were paid. But they were so poor that in some cases they were 
not even accepted by the people. For example, in the case of building the amphitheatre, 
it was an ordinary woik of the P. W D. which ought to have been carried out in the 
usual way by that department : but the authorities compelled the agncultansts from a 
distance of even 20 to 30 miles to go to Patiala to build the theatre. A single iourney 
railway-fare from one such village is nine annas. So the poor villager has to pay one rupee 
and two annas for going and returning once and has also to pay for bis food during the 
day ; and f<tlll be was paid annas 3 only as his wages No wonder therefore that in many 
cases people did not accept the payment ; and one does not know what happened to the 
amount so refused. It is said that the people were made to sign the receipts of the money 
although they did not care to receive the same. It is possible that the petty servants 
may have appropriated the money thus remaining unpaid. That is the history of payments 
for the forced labour. 

But the question of payments is not one that really matters. The crucial point is 
the oompnlsion, which is regularly resorted to, by the State for works that are of an 
ordinary nature and can be carried out in the ordinary way by the P. W. D. of the State. 

The case of compulsion to supply milk, ghee and such other provisions has a peculi¬ 
arity all its own. It is pointed out under the count of Shikar bow the compulsion 
interferes with the daily necessities of the children of each family. But it is not the camp 
alone that harrasses the villagers. Movements 0 ! the State Army also cause the same 
hardships. The movement of the Army at the time of the tour of Sardar Kharag Bingb, 
as also the annual manoeuvres of the Army in different parts of Patiala territory, have 
the same stoiy to tell. Shikar and the Army-movements are particularly mentioned becanse 
on such occasions the entire stocks of provisions from the villages are requisitioned, while 
the visits of officers etc. are not mentioned because they do not require such wholesale 
stocks. Otherwise they too reqniie all the varieties of provisions these Bbikar-camps and 
the Army require. 

One special feature of this Begar is the compulsory night-service as a village-guard, 
to be rendered by every house-holder in the village. The system is that every house has 
got Its when one of its membeis should go to do the service ; thus even if he is the 

only f^ing member of his family, he is paid nothing ; and if be fails to go, he is 
pnnisbTOia This is known as Tbikri Pahera and is in force throughout the State. It means 
that the elementary duty of proUction also is not only not done by the State but is imposed 
forcibly on the people themselves. Almost all the witnesses that appeared before the 
Committee complained against this system and there is no reason to disbelieve them. 

Conclusion :—The Committee is therefore of opinion :— 

(1) That forced labour and exacting of provisions mentioned in the opening para of 
this count, are prevalent in the Patiala State. 

(2) That in some cases payments are made to the people, but they are negligible. 

(3) That the whole system caases great hardship to the people. 

10 . Non-Return of the War Loan. 

During the time of the Great War Patiala State took some War Loan in the name of 
the State. People of the State were asked to oontribute towards this War Loan. Some 
people then received some of their money back, but the remainder is not still forthcoming, 
while some people have not received back anything till now. It appears that this ii the 
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OAIQ in epite of the fact that the State haa been refunded the Loan in its name, from the 
GoTernment, 

One great point in connection with this count is that the people contributed to the 
War Loan Fund, because they were under the iropresaion that as the British Government 
was a Party to this Loan, they were sure to recover their amount. Although money was 
given directly to the State, it was the credit of the British Government that was pre¬ 
eminently in view aud it was this credit which inspired such an assurance in their minds. 
This is the reason why in all the statements mentioned above, the witnesses have laid con¬ 
siderable stress on this grievance. Although the disillusionment has come a little late, it has 
come and people are convinced that whosoever be the other party and whomsoever's credit 
may be at stake, there is little hope of recovering this money back if the State is the 
intermediary. 

A peculiar feature of the whole affair is that the people do not know in what kind 
of War Loan their money was invested. Most of them have not got even the receipts of 
the money contributed by them. They do not also know why some of the money is returned 
and why the remainder is not so retuined, as also why bome people are paid while others 
are not paid at all. They aie quite unaware of what is the actual state of affairs, that is, 
whether the money is received in the State, Treasury or not ; or whether the money is 
lying somewhere in the transit in other departments of the State. All this confusion is 
due to one defect, which is that the whole amount was contributed in the nam** of the 
Patiala State. If the amount had stoM m the nam<* of each individual in the books of 
the Government, there would have bepn no room for all these vagaries and the credit of 
the British Government would not have been shaken in the minils of the people. Anyhow 
the statements of the witnesses in this connection are thoroughly reliable. 

Conclusion Wa believe that some of the War Loan money although recovered by the 
State from the British Government is not refunded to the people and if this would prove 
to be true to that extent, it would amount to misappiopr ation of the War Loan money by 
the State, The matter deserves to be thoroughly enquired into by the Biitish Government. 

11 . Revenue Grievances. 

It is found that the land revenue assessment of some villages has been raised from 
700 to 1176 and so on without any foimal or informal enquiry simply by the orler of the 
Darbar. New taxes, such as 3 as per Bigha, w’hich is called ‘ Khush Haisyat ' tax—that 
is ‘ cheerful tax *—are being imposed ami collected without any ceremony. Water-tax 
is being recovered even though agneuitunsts dug and built wells at their own expense, the 
State contributing absolutely not lung. 

A number of villages have been given ovei to the Maharaja’s favourites who invari¬ 
ably have abandoned the cash system of 1-vying R'lsesanient and have re8>rte<i to a system of 
levying in kind, recovering a share of pioduce involving mnumerble hardships to the Ryots. 
Agriculturists of some villages are treated as possessing no proprietory rights in the land 
which means that these agriculturists are looks’ll down as degraded by their caste people, 
and in consequence they do not get giiIs in marriage. This is piovol by the fact that 
out of every four adults only one is raarne I in these villages. 

Nasal Act which takes away the right of inheritance of the legitimate heirs removed 
to more than 6 degrees, is another hardship of the people of Patiala. 

Bribery is the order of the day. 

Examination of the Evidence. 

The Committee has not gone minutely into the Revenue Administration of tue State. 
It does not therefore propose to deal exhaustively with the subject. It only refers to some 
of the complaints against the department as found in some of the statement tendered 
before the Committee. 

It was stated to the Committee by some of the witnesses that the Tehsildar went to 
their village and declared an increment of 33 per cent in the aspcssraent. This method of 
the Revenue Department is stated to be very common. All the witnesses that have 
appeared before ns agree on this point. 

Still more curious are the ways of the department as seen in the levy by it of the water 
tax, even though no water is supplied to the cultivators. A cultivator constructs a well- 
from his own funds, the State rendering no help whatsoever, but when the cultivator 
begins to use the water of the well the State comes forward and charges the water-tax. 

All the statements referred to above in connection with this count are short summaries. 
Witnesses have come before the Committee and the Committee is considerably impressed 
by them. 
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The Oommittee therefore believes that there are prima facie grounda to hold that 

(1) The Land Revenue AsBesament is increased according to the whims of the Revenue 
Department. 

(3) That different kinds of taxes are levied with no justification and with no ceremo¬ 
nies whatsoever. 

(3) That the Maharaja gives away villages to his favourites who adopt methods of 
harrassment to the Ryots of these villages for the purpose of extorting more money from 
them. 

(4) That non-recognition of proprietory rights in some villages has caused great hard¬ 
ship to them. 

(6) That the Nazal Act is bitterly resented by the people, 

12 . Misappropriation of Funds. 

The Maharaja is habituated to raise from the people various fnnds for public purposes ; 
but as a matter of fact such woiks of public utility are rarely carried out and the money 
collected is spent by the Mahaiaja for his private use. The following are some of the 
funds brought to the notice of the Committee :— 

(1) Paitition of Property Fund ;—This is raised in many villages saying that the 
State would take steps to effect partition of the property. Partition was never made aud 
the money is not returned. 

(2) X, Ray Fund.—This was raised from most of the villages of the State, stating 
that the new instrument is necessary (or the Hospital in the interests of the people. 
People do not know what has become of that Fund. 

(3) Conference Fund Villagers were told that a Conference or Congress was to be 
held In Patiala for their benefit. People do not know what that Conference was, whether 
it was held or not. 

(4) Canal Bridge Most of the villages have got canals and it is a great hardship to 
them to cross these canals to go to the other side. It was represented to them that the 
fund was needed to construct bridges on these canals. Bridges have never been built and 
the money is not at all retuined. 

(6) Schools :—Fund for schools was raised. Neither the school nor the money 
which left their pockets was visible. 

(6) Local Cess :—This cess is collected by the State from the villages for education, 
dispensary and roads. But the fact is that m a Tehsil of 400 villages there are hardly 
half a doz»‘a schools. As for dispenhanes, they are rarely to be found even in Tehsil 
towns, not to speak of viliag'^s which have got none. Metalled roads there are none for 
the use of the villagers. 

Examination of the Funds. 

We find this to bi quite a novel feature in Patiala, rarely found in other States, 
namely the raising and collecting of such funds. It is certainly a very ing<*niou8 way 
of adding to the revenues of the State ; no doubt it shows the utter bankruptcy of 
constructive genius and gross immorality and dishonesty. 

We have found from a volume of evidence that a fund known as X Ray Fund was 
raised and collected from the Patiala tciritoiy. Wc really wonder why a sp cial fund is 
necessary (or this purpose. It is an apparatus of the hospital. If the State thinks it 
to be nece^ary the State has got to provide the money from the State treasury, or some 
cbaritab|£ inclined gentleman may donate that sum. But why and how a special fund 
was raisifj^^or this purpose passes our comprehension. It can only be explained this 
way that the money was to be taken from the people under some pretext. This one was 
thought convenient and it was adopted. The same is the reason for the rest of the funds. 

The Local fund cess is an imitation of Biitish India, Unfortunately it is an imita¬ 
tion only for the purpose of collection and not for expenditure. We can understand 
that the State cannot open schools in all villages fiom this fund ; but only six primary 
schools in a Tehsil of 400 villages is certainly scandalous. With no dispensaries, no 
roads and with such a meagre number of primary schools from a fund which charges two 
annas per Bigha, it is very easy to say that not only no extra money is spent by the 
State from its general resources as is done in the British India, but even this money which 
IS specially raised for the purpose does not seem to be fully utilised for its legitimate 
purpose. It is certainly discreditable as the facts are found to be true. We accept all 
the evidence tendered in this connection and it makes out a prima facie case. 

Conclusion We therefore find that the Maharaja raises money by way of public 
funds and does not lender any account of them for the purposes they were meant for 
This IB a sheer breach of faith, r r 
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Opinion. 

We are asked by the Working Committee to state our opinion on the 
contained in the Memorial presented to H. E. the Viceroy by ten citiaons of u 
State. With this purpose in virw wo have examined in the foregoing ® 
material that came to us. We are conscious of the fact that all this material was 
gathered behind the back of the Ruler of Patiala and it does not bear that value which 
a cross-examination by the opposite party would give to it. But that is one w y 
looking at it. There is another as well. The tour of the Committee was nurtv 

in the Piess. The Committee was quite prepared to give quarters to the other party 
If they meant to present their side of the question. But while Patiala Swte oou « p 
their police to suriound the Committee from everywhere and attempt * .PP* 

evidence that was forthcoming they made no attempt to respond to the public invr 

given to ail by the Committee to help in the Committee’s work. After that i'h® o® 
bad to fall back upon the only alternative which was to go on ex parte. None of t 
members of the committee has any interests, friends or relatimis in the Pa la * 

None of them even knew any citixen or the Baler of Patiala. Theirs has been a p e y 

disinterested task. They tried their level best to ascertain the truth as far as possih e 
convince themselvrs about the reliability of the witnesses. All that could be ( 
the cwcumstaiices, was done by them to fill up the gap of the absence of the ot ler par .y. 

At the worst our enquiry can be said to resemble a police investigation. ^ * 
case of oflEences alleged against ordinary people, the police hold an , 

the back of the accused, and when there is sufficient material f >r a pnma a i » 

they send up the case for enquiry before a magistrate ; and then the magis ra « 
hold a regular enquiry. That is ]U8t our position. Wc have f. . ^ 

complaint against th.^ Maharaia of Patiala, We held an investigation bahin-^ 
of ihe Mahaiaja : and as a result we proc-ed.'d to state our opinion as to the substance in 
the allegations, that is, whether there exists ‘pnma facie’ grounds in suppor 
McmoiiaJ. 

We have in the second chapter exhaustively 
fiou ui this connection, and we have stated our conclusions on each of the co 
by us. Certainly our conclusions do not cover all the allegations mentioue i 
Memorial. They cover only a few of them. But the point is, that not even on 
allegations mentioned in the Meraonal has been found by us to be ei ^ . 

malicious. Natuially we could cover only a small field, but whatever came 

small field has all gone to support the alh-gations in the Memorial. » 

ID some of the matters the material was even sufficient for a final verdict. Thus ju ig ng 

from what we had an occasion to examine, we have no hesitation in sta i g 

allegations made in the Memorial aic not made lightly or irrespons y, 

backing of very solid and in many cases startling and shocking facts. . ui w w 

We therefore find it as our deliberate opinion that the Memorial submitted to l^ B. 

the Viceroy by the citixens of Patiala has a great substance in it and is one which inust 
be taken up very seiiously by all, be they individuals or a system, if they have a soul 

to bwear by. AmrillBl V. Thakkei 

G. R Abhysnkar 
Amritlal D, Sheth 


I am iorry I could not accompany the Committee of Inqo.ry duo o an act ^ 

• force majeure'l-a Committee which wa. appointe. at 

lam glad to oign the Report, and can gay that on f»''l«noc a oaio of I Accuse has 

boon made out by llie Committee, and 1 think that the Indian States People » 

has ioBtified ite^ ‘ raieon d’etre ’ and may well consider the report a feather in 1>» “P— 

not that in holding the enquiry, it has don. dedioatertTtL 8ov«eign 

States on whose behalf it epeake. I onggeet that the ®®P"‘‘®®®, “i® 
British Sffttfl whose dutv vis a vis the Report is now clear. Will the Government or inaia 
take up the matter and bold a judicial enquiry f The enquiry, if held, would demonstrate 
in^deed’^ore eloquent than worrti, that the Sovereign State “””®‘ P"’’’® 

/vf ia oniticy on in thc Indian States, as what is true of Patiala is true, more or less, 

i-si.-? tr "2 rcK 

States to thinking and this cannot but be beneficial in its effects. 
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but the question is : will the British Sovereign Power do so? If it does not, it will 
be •* non-co-operating ** with the people of Indian States, and the implications and 
dangers of non-co-operation are too well-known to be impressed on the British Raj, 

The Maharaja of Patiala is reputed to bo a sportman. Will he be * Sport * enough 
to ask for an impartial judicial enqulrjr and thus seek to free his State and pers^in from 
the allegations so openly made by his subjects and established by the Committee of 
Enquiry, 

1 trust neither the Government of India nor the Patiala State will treat the Report 
as * non-est * and in that trust and hope I sign the same. 

Lakhmidas Bowjee Tairsee 


Inquiry into Allegations. 

The above report was released to the public and was distributed broadcast 
just when the Chamber of Princes was holding its session at Delhi in February 
1930. It stirred practically the whole of India to its depths. In justice to 
the Maharaja himself as well as to the people whoso grievances wore venti¬ 
lated through the publication, the Government of India were strongly urged, in 
press and platform, to take immediate steps to make a thorough enquiry into 
the matter and let the world know the results thereof. Indeed, the charges 
against the Maharaja were of such a shocking nature that neither the public 
nor the Power which claims for itself the right of paramountcy in relation 
to the Indian States could pass over them in silence without being accused 
of the gravest neglect of their respective duties. Unfortunately, however, 
the Government chose a different course. They sat idle over the matter 
for days together and were moved to action only when the Maharaja himself 
requested them to accept his own suggestion of an enquiry into the 
allegations through his own nominee. The following letter from His Highness 
the Maharaja of Patiala, dated 5th. May 1930, was sent to His Excellency 
the Viceroy;— 

Patiala’s Request to Viceroy. 

“ My dear Lord Irwin, 

Your Excellency is no doubt aware that for some time past a certain section of the 
Press has carried on a persistent agitation against me, casting a grave reflection on my 
character and honour as a ruler and a man. If 1 refrained from taking any action against 
such newspapeia, it was partly because I felt that the wild character of the accusations 
against me, coached as they always were in not only intemperate but vulgar language and 
inspired as they were by powerful and nnscrupolous enemies, earned their own refutation 
in the ^es of all responsible persons. 

position has, however, materially changed since the publication of a pamphlet 
called *‘An Indictment of Patiala over the signatures of certain gentlemen who met at 
a committee under the auspices of the Indian States* Peoples’ Confe ence and conducted 
an inquiry at Lahore and elsewhere in British India wholly “ ex parte ” and practically 
endorsed the comments that bad already appeared against me in certain newspapers. 

■' My Government issued a communique in this connection, a copy of which 1 enclose 
herewith. 

** 1 have reasons to believe that, emboldened by my long sufferieng silence, they 
have widely circulated this pamphlet both in India and in England. I can, therefore no 
longer ignore these accusations, and 1 owe it to myself that 1 must voluntarily ask for a 
thorough, searching and independent inquiry into the allegations against jue formulated in 
twelve counts contained in that pamphlet. 

From the moment that this pamphlet was brought to my notice, I have been most 
anxious to vindicate my honour and to take such steps as 1 may be advised to take for the 
refutation of these charges. I lost no time in ordering a col leotion of all documentary 
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evidence and its being placed in the bands of mj Jegal advisers. The examination, however, 
by my legal advisers of the voluminous documentary evidence placed before them has 
naturally taken some time. 

** 1 am now in a position to make a definite request to yon in writing that you may 
be pleased to order an inquiry into the twelve counts contained in the pamphlet known 
as an * Indictment of Patiala* and to call upon my traducers to establish the charges 
they have made against me and to give me an opportunity of meeting those charges. 

Speaking for myself and my Government, we shall be only too willing to give 
every possible assistance to the officer conducting the inquiry to enable him to arrive at 
the truth of the matter. Should Your Excellency, in view of all the circumstances of the 
cases and the urgency of the matter, decide to entrust the inquiry to the Hon*ble the Agent 
to the GovernoT'General, Punjab States, X shall agree to such a course if I am allowed to 
be represented by counsel of my choice. 

** 1 have no doubt that the other party will also be similarly allowed to be represented 
by counsel of their choice, I also desire to say that 1 shall have no objection to the 
inquiry being conducted at such a place and on such a date as may bu founded to be 
convenient. I need scarcely say that I am most anxious to avoid unnecessary delay. 

“ While 1 am taking this step, I am anxious that neither m the case of the State of 
which 1 have the honour to be ruler, nor in that of any other State, should this be treated 
as a preerdent for the future. It is obvious that if a certain number of persons combine 
together to besmirch the reputation of a ruler of an Indian State m the hope that their 
action will always be followed by an inquiry, the position of Indian rulers will become 
absolutely intolerable. As it is, Indian Princes have recently become the targets of 
attack in a certain section of the Press in British India and their peculiar political and 
constitutional position places them at a di«advaDiage in coping with this evil, 

** 1 am taking this step only because 1 feel that neither as the ruler of this State 
nor as the official representative of my order can 1 afford any longer to sit silent against 
the campaign of calumny which, under a powerful influence, has been gathering in volume 
and virulence of late. 

I therefore trust that Your Excellency may be pleased to draw up the terms of 
reference and give the necessary directions to the inquiring officer for the method and 
procedure to be adopted, of which I trust my accusers and I shall be apprised at an early 
date. 

“ Beleive me, Youi’s very sincerely, Bhupendra Singh of Patiala.*’ 

G o V e r n o r - G e n e r a 1 * 8 Order. 

His Excellency the Governor-Geneial was, accordingly, pleased to entrust the Hon’ble 
Mr. J. A O. Fitxpatnck, Bar-at.Law, A. G. C„ Punjab States, with the making of a full in- 
quiry'into all the charges contained in the recent publication *' An Indictment, of Patiala.*' 
He will conduct the inquiry in camera ** at such a place and time as may be appointed by 
him and will have full power to fix the times of hearing, to adjourn hearings, to adjust 
and arrange the methods of procedure, to settle the course which the inquiry shall take, 
to call for and to receive or reject evidence, documentaly or other, to hear counsel and 
such peri-ODS on behalf of the parties as he may think fit, and generally to guide the 
whole of the proceedings of the inquiry as from time to time shall appear to him proper 
for the purpose thereof. 

In accordance with this decision, those concerned will be notifled by the . G. G. 
in the Punjab States of the time and place of the inquiry and should subm ^ any 
representation direct to him. 


The result of this investigation was allowed to see the light on the 
4th. August 1930 and the Government in accepting it exonerated the Maha* 
raja from all charges levelled against him. The findings of Mr. Fitzpatrick as 
well as the statement of Mr. Amritlal D. Sheth are given in Volume II of 
the Register. 
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